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P;iEF;iTORY  NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITH  ■? 


Ik  preparing  this  new  edition,  I  tiAva  incorporated  ull 
the  additions  anc  altertttjoiis  which  are  introduced  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  German  ;*  some  of  which,  especially 
in  the  tirst  volume,  are  of  ciniBiderablc  importance,  such  aa 
the  fuller  view  given  it  the  constitution  and  functiuns  of 
the  sennte,  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  the  chapter  un  lie- 
ligion,  and  the  note  on  the  history  of  the  Gretk  alphubft  at 
p.  281.  I  have  also  embraced  the  opportiiiiiiy  cf  correct- 
ing various  errorp  of  my  own  or  of  the  printer,  that  had 
formerly  escaped  notice ;  and  1  have  subjecttd  the  transla- 
tion particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  to  ciirefiil  revision, 
a:  u  to  make  the  rendering  more  accurate  and  conisisteiit, 
and  it)  not  a  few  instances,  1  tinst,  more  idiomatjc. 

Oujoow  CoLLioi,  Oetober,  1868. 

*  la  the  jf/fA  edition  oTllio  first  voluiac,  vhich  Dr.  Moimtueii  hia  r» 
etntljMittDiaeihehiti  ii»(li>iio  chaDgeornut  iDomcui,  eiccpltbe  iB> 

.....:_..  „#-  .._. .1 1_  .11 rciliiigtription  of  jErailiual'auIlm 

I.  II.  at  Ihe  Eogliiili  vdhtuu. 


PREFACE 

TO  TBI 

FIRST   ENGLISH    FDITION 


Db.  Thbodor  Mommsen*8  researches  into  the  languages^ 
laws,  and  institutions  of  ancient  Rome  and  Italy  are  now 
so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  the  best  scholars  of  this 
country,  that  it  may  seem  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
step  forward  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  his  work  on 
Roman  history  to  the  English  public.  1  should  indeed 
have  been  glad  to  leave  this  duty  to  others,  or  have  allowed 
the  book  to  take  its  own  chance,  feeling  quite  sure  that  no 
words  of  mine  are  likely  to  attract  readers,  and  that  the 
work  itself  in  its  English  garb,  will  become  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  it  is  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  But  several 
years  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  more  tl  :in  one  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Dr.  Mommsen  in  Germany  to  do  something 
towards  making  his  History  of  Rome  known  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  repeated  perusal  of  the  Gorman  original  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  its  author  richly  deserved  the  admi- 
mtion  of  his  countrymen.  [  accordingly  folt  it  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure,  some  years  back,  to  prevail  upon  my  friend, 
Mr.  George  Robertson,  to  give  to  the  public  at  least  a 
s)iecimen  of  the  book,  ii  ao  English  translation  of  the  first, 
or  introductory  chapters,  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy 
— a  subject  on  which  no  man  is  better  entitled  to  be  lis 
tencd  to  with  respect  and  attention  than  Dr.  Mommsea 
The  specimen  which  was  then  published  would,  I  hoped, 
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create  a  desire  for  the  whole  worK,  aiid  in  this  hope  I  nave 
not  been  disappointed.  Tlie  result  is  the  present  transla- 
tion ;  of  its  merits  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak  in  thid 
place.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that,  unlike  tho 
common  run  of  translations  from  the  German,  it  was  un- 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Dickson  entirely  as  a  labour  of  love,  nnd 
that  hid  sole  object  has  been  to  lay  before  his  countrymen  a 
masterwork  of  a  foreign  literature,  and  to  spare^no  trouble 
to  do  justice  to  its  author. 

Here  my  functions  might  ceaje,  and  I  might  safely 
leave  th<«  book  to  tell  its  own  tale ;  but  for  the  younger 
genera  ion  of  students  I  would  f«.in  venture  to  add  one  or 
two  observations  on  the  rela-tion  in  which  Mommsen's  work 
ptandc  to  iU?  predecessors,  and  especially  to  Niebuhr,  for  he 
himself  scarcely  ever  ente*"^  into  any  controversial  discus- 
sions with  thase  who  have  laboured  before  him  in  the  same 
field,  oxxa  whose  names  lie  in  feet  hardly  ever  mentions.  In 
regarJ.  *iZ  this  point  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Mommsor.'s  work,  though  the  production  of  a  man  of  most 
profound  and  extensive  learning  and  knowledge  of  the 
w^orld,  is  not  so  much  designed  for  the  professional  scholar 
as  for  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  bygone  ages,  and  are  inclined  there  to  seek 
information  that  may  guide  them  safely  through  the  per- 
plexing mazes  of  modern  history.  Much  that  could  not 
but  be  obscure  and  unintelligible  in  the  days  of  Niebuhr 
has  since  been  made  clear  by  the  more  extended  researchca 
of  numerous  scholars  in  this  and  other  countries ;  many 
mistakes  unavoidable  to  the  first  inquirers  have  been  recti- 
fied )  and  many  an  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  with- 
out solid  foundation ;  but  with  all  this  the  main  results 
arrived  at  by  the  inquiries  of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  of 
the  ancient  population  of  Rome,  the  origin  of  the  Plebs,  the 
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relation  between  the  patrici2»n8  and  plebeians,  the  real  n» 
tore  of  the  ager  publlcus,  and  many  other  points  of  intei- 
est^  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  his  suoccssurs,  and  how- 
ever much  some  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  par- 
ticular opiLions,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  main  pillars  of 
his  grand  structuie  are  still  unshaken,  and  are  as  such  tacit 
ly  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mommsen,  who  in  the  present 
work  has  incorporated  all  that  later  researches  liave  brought 
to  light  in  the  history  not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  other 
antions  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  subject  to  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Many  points  no  doubt  are  still 
matters  of  mere  conjecture,  and  Dr.  Mommsen  has  nothing 
to  offer  in  such  cases  but  theories  ;  but  whatever  ultimately 
their  value  may  be  found  to  be,  they  are  at  all  events  evi- 
den<^»  of  progress,  and  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  siu* 
dents  of  our  days  as  did  the  views  of  Niobuhr  to  his  con- 
temporaries half  a  century  ago. 

Ij.  Schmits. 

Idisbcaob  December^  1861. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  requesting  English  scholars  to  receive  with  indul- 
gence this  first  portion  of  a  translation  of  Dr.  Mommsen'fl 
"  Roiuische  Geschichte,"  I  am  somewhat  in  the  position  of 
Albinus ;  who,  when  appeiiling  to  his  readers  to  pardon  the 
imperfections  of  the  Roman  History  which  he  had  written 
in  indifferent  Greek,  was  met  by  Cato  with  the  rejoinder 
that  he  was  not  compelled  to  write  at  all — that,  if  the  Am- 
pliictyonic  Council  had  laid  their  commands  on  him,  the 
case  would  have  been  different — but  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  place  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  his  readers  when  his  task 
had  been  self-imposed.  I  may  state,  however,  that  1  did 
not  undertake  this  task,  until  I  had  sought  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  any  one  more 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  it.  When  Dr.  Mommsen's  work 
accidentally  came  into  my  hands  some  years  after  its  first 
appearance,  and  revived  my  interest  in  studies  which  I  had 
long  laid  aside  for  others  more  strictly  professional,  I  had 
tittle  doubt  that  its  merits  would  have  already  attracted 
Butficient  attention  amidst  the  learned  leisure  of  Oxford  Ui 
.nduce  some  of  her  great  scholars  to  clothe  it  in  an  English 
dress.  But  it  appeared  on  inquiry  that,  while  there  was  a 
great  desire  to  see  it  translated,  and  the  purpose  of  trans 
lating  it  had  been  entertaine^l  in  more  quarters  than  one^ 
the  pr()jects  had   from   various   causes  miscarried.      Mr, 
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Goorge  Robertson  published  an  excellent  translation  (tr 
which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  obliga* 
tions)  of  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Italy ;  but  other  studies  and  engagements  did  not  per^ 
loit  him  to  proceed  with  it.  1  accordingly  requested  a  i<? 
obtained  Dr.  Mommsen's  permission  to  translate  his  work. 

The  translation  has  been  prepared  from  the  third  edition 
of  the  original,  published  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
at  Berlin.  The  sheets  have  been  transmitted  to  Dr.  Momni- 
sen,  v;ho  has  kindly  communicated  to  mc  such  suggestions 
as  occurred  to  him.  I  have  thus  been  enabled,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  furst  volume,  to  correct  those  passages  where  I 
had  misappiehended  or  &iled  to  express  the  author's  mean- 
ing, and  to  incorporate  in  the  English  work  various  addi- 
tions and  corrections  which  do  not  appear  in  the  original. 
The  author  has  also  furnished  me  with  some  interesting 
notes,  such  as  that  on  the  Servian  census  at  page  95,  that 
on  the  word  vates  at  page  240,  and  that  on  Appins  Claudius 
at  page  292.*  With  reference  to  the  latter  I  have  inserted 
in  an  appendix  Dr.  Mommsen's  more  matured  views  as 
embodied  by  him  in  a  paper  on  the  Patrician  Claudii  re- 
cently read  before  the  Prussian  Academy.  The  note  at 
page  442,1  on  the  treaties  with  Carthage,  has  been  extract- 
ed from  the  author's  work  on  Roman  Chronology — a  book 
which,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  derives  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  written  in  friendly  contro- 
versy with  the  author's  own  brother. 

In  exex^uting  the  translation  I  have  endeavoured  to  fol 

*  [The  note  on  the  Servian  census  has  been  presenred  at  p.  133,  al 
though  not  quite  consiBtent  with  Dr.  Mommsen's  later  yiew  in  vol.  ii.  p^ 

;  that  on  the  word  vatu  at  p.  805  has  been  con^siderably  modified; 
and  the  view  given  in  the  note  on  Appius  Claudius  has  now  b<>en  ev 
bodied  in  the  teit] 

t  [Now  given  in  Appendix  II.] 
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low  llio  original  as  closely  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  i« 
gard  to  the  dlflTerence  of  idiom.  Many  of  our  trauslationt 
from  the  German  are  so  literal  as  to  reproduce  the  very 
order  of  the  German  sentence,  so  that  they  are,  if  not  alto- 
gether unintelligible  to  the  English  reader,  at  least  far  from 
fe/i(lable,  while  others  deviate  so  entirely  from  the  form  of 
the  origiM:il  ae  to  be  no  longer  translations  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  I  have  sought  to  pursue  a  middle 
tiourse  between  a  mere  literal  translation,  which  would  be 
repulsive,  and  a  loose  paraphrase,  which  would  be  in  the 
cr-se  of  such  a  work  peculiarly  unsatis&ctory,  Tho3e  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task  will 
o'nbably  be  the  most  willing  to  show  forbearance  towards 
the  shortcomings  of  my  performance,  and  in  particular 
':r) wards  the  too  numerous  traces  of  the  German  idiom, 
which,  on  glancing  over  the  sheets,  I  find  it  still  to  retain. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  be  startled  by  the  occurrence 
now  and  tlien  of  modes  of  expression  more  familiar  and 
colloquial  than  is  usually  the  case  in  historical  works. 
This,  however,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  original,  to 
which  in  fact  it  owes  not  a  little  of  its  charm.  Dr.  Momm- 
sen  oilen  uses  expressions  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary,  and  he  freely  takes  advantage  of  the  unlimited 
facilities  afforded  by  the  German  language  for  the  coinage 
or  the  combination  of  words.  I  have  not  unfrequently,  in 
rloference  to  his  wishes,  used  such  combinations  as  *'  Cartho- 
irino-Sicilian,*'  "  Romano-Hellenic,"  &c.,  although  less  con- 
^t.nial  to  our  English  idiom,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  longer 
[icri  phrases. 

In  Dr.  Mommsen's  book,  as  in  every  other  German 
work  that  has  occasion  to  touch  on  abstract  matters,  there 
occur  sentences  couched  in  a  peculiar  terminology  and  not 
very  8Us<%pVible  of  translation.     There  are  one  or  two  sen* 
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ienc4)s  of  this  sort,  more  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Rev 
ligion  in  the  1st  vokime,  and  in  the  critique  of  Euripides  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  2nd  volume,  as  to  which  I  am  nol 
Fery  contdent  that  I  have  seized  or  succeeded  in  expressing 
the  meaning.     In  these  cases  I  have  translated  literally. 

Id  th?  spelling  of  proper  names  I  have  generally  adopt 
^^\  the  Latin  orthography  as  more  familiar  to  scholars  in 
this  country,  except  in  cases  where  the  spelling  adopted  by 
Dr.  Mommsen  is  marked  by  any  special  peculiaiMty,  At 
the  same  time  entire  uniformity  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
aimed  at. 

I  have  ventured  in  various  instances  to  break  up  the 
paragraphs  of  the  original  and  to  furnish  them  with  addi 
tional  marginal  headings,  and  have  carried  out  more  fully 
the  not'ition  of  the  years  b.o.  on  the  marf;ii). 

Two  more  volumes  of  still  deeper  interest  bring  down 
the  history  to  the  fall  of  the  Republic  Dr.  Mommsen  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  resuming  the  v^ork  and  narrating 
the  History  of  the  Empire.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan 
has  been  suspended  owing  to  his  other  engagements.  He 
is  at  present  occupied,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prussian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  editing  a  great  collection  of  Latin 
Inscriptions — a  field  of  labour  which  ho  has  made  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

It  is  due  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  who  has  kindly  encouraged  mo 

in  this  undertaking,  that  I  sliould  state  that  I  alone  am  re- 

gponsiblc  for  the  execution  of  the  translation.     Whatever 

rnay  be  thought  of  it  in  other  respects,  1  venture  to  hope 

that  it  may  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  tolerably  accu* 

rate  impression  of  the  contents  and  general  spirit  of  tht 

book. 

William  P.  Dicksov. 

Maiisk  or  Gaveron,  St.  Akorews,  December^  1S61. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb  Varronian  computation  by  years  of  the  City  is  ro 
udned  in  the  text ;  the  figures  on  the  margin  indicate  the 
corresponding  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

In  calculating  the  corresponding  years,  the  year  1  of  the 
City  has  been  assumed  as  identical  with  the  year  753  B.C., 
and  with  Olymp.  6,  4 ;  although,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  solar  year  began  with  the 
Ist  day  of  March,  and  the  Greek  with  the  1st  day  of  July, 
the  year  1  of  the  City  would  according  to  more  exact  cal- 
culation correspond  to  the  last  ten  months  of  753  and  the 
first  two  months  of  752  jb.o.,  and  to  the  last  four  months 
of  01.  6,  3  and  the  first  eight  of  01.  6,  4. 

The  Roman  and  Greek  money  has  uniformly  been  com- 
muted on  the  basis  of  assuming  the  libral  as  and  sestertius^ 
and  the  denarius  and  Attic  drachma^  respectively  as  equal, 
and  taking  for  all  sums  above  100  denarii  the  present  value 
in  gold,  and  for  all  sums  under  100  denarii  the  present 
value  in  silver,  of  the  corresponding  weight.  The  Roman 
pound  (=  327*45  grammes)  of  gold,  equal  to  4000  sesterces, 
has  thus,  according  to  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  1  :  15*5, 
been  reckoned  at  304^  Prussian  thalers  [about  £43],  and 
the  denariusy  according  to  tho  vabie  of  fr.Iyer,  rA  7  P  'ussiar. 
^roschen  [about  8(f.].* 

Kiepcrt's  map  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  militarj 
ooDdolidation  of  Italy  than  can  be  conveyed  by  any  descrip 

i]OQ« 

*  [I  have  leemed  it,  in  general^  sufficient  to  giye  th«  valae  of  the  Ro 
man  money  approximately  in  round  numbers,  aasamiog  for  that  pnrpoM 
lOOseaieroes  as  equivalent  to  £1. — ^Tb.] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tub  Mediterranean  Sea  with  its  various  branches,  pi:i;e 
trating  far  into  the  great  Continent,  forms  the 
i^enthia-  j^i^est  gulf  of  tfio  ocean,  and,  alternately  nar- 
rowed by  islands  or  projections  of  the  land  and 
expanding  to  considerable  breadth,  at  once  scpaiates  and 
connects  the  three  divisions  of  the  Old  World.  The  shores 
of  this  inland  sea  were  in  ancient  times  peopled  by  vari- 
ous  nations  belonging  in  an  ethnographical  and  philological 
point  of  view  to  different  races,  but  coiistituting  in  their 
historical  aspect  one  whole.  This  historic  whole  hcvs  been 
usually,  but  not  very  appropriately,  entitled  the  history  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  is  in  reality  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion among  the  Mediterranean  nations;  and,  as  it  pasdes 
before  us  in  its  successive  stages,  it  presents  four  great 
phases  of  development — the  history  of  the  Coptic  or  Egyp- 
tian stock  dwelling  on  the  southern  shore,  the  history  of 
the  Aramaean  or  Syrian  nation  which  occupied  the  east 
coast  and  extended  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the  histories  of  the  twin-peoples, 
the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  who  received  as  their  heritage  the 
countries  on  th»  European  shore.  Each  of  these  histories 
was  in  its  earlier  stages  connected  with  other  regions  and 
with  other  cycles  of  historical  evolutitm  ;  but  each  soon  en« 
lered  on  its  own  distinctive  career.  The  surrounding  nations 
of  alien  or  even  of  kindred  extraction — the  Berbers  and 
Negroes  of  Africa,  the  Arabs,  Persians,  and  Indians  of 
Asia,  the  Celts  and  Germans  of  Europe— came  into  mani- 
fold contact  with  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  they  neither  imparted  unto  them  nor 
received  from  them  any  influences  exercising  decisive  effect 
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on  their  respective  destinies.  So  far,  therefore,  as  cycles 
of  culture  admit  of  demarcation  at  all,  the  cycle  which  has 
its  culminating  points  denoted  by  the  names  Tlicbes,  Car- 
thage, Athena,,  and  Rome,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unity . 
The  four  nations  represented  by  these  names,  afler  each  of 
them  had  attaijaed  in  a  path  of  its  own  a  peculiar  and  ntbh 
civilization,  mingled  with  one  a^. other  in  the  most  varitMl 
relations  of  reciprocal  intercourse,  and  skilfully  elaborated 
and  richly  developed  all  the  elements  of  human  natura 
At  length  their  cycle  was  accomplished.  New  peoples  who 
hitherto  had  only  laved  the  territories  of  the  states  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  waves  lave  the  be^ich,  overflow  ed  both  \\^ 
shores,  severed  the  history  of  its  south  coast  from  that  of 
tlie  north,  and  transferred  the  centre  of  civilization  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  distinction  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  history,  therefore,  is  no  mere 
Occident,  nor  yet  a  mere  matter  of  chronological  conve- 
nience. What  is  called  modern  history  is  in  reality  the 
formation  of  a  new  cycle  of  culture,  connected  in  several 
stages  of  its  development  with  the  perishing  or  perished 
civilization  of  the  Mediterranean  states,  as  this  was  connect- 
ed with  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
stock,  but  destined,  like  the  earlier  cycle,  to  traverse  an 
orbit  of  its  own.  It  too  is  destined  to  experience  in  full 
measure  the  vicissitudes  of  national  weal  and  woe,  the  pe- 
riods of  growth,  of  maturity,  and  of  age,  the  blessedness 
of  creative  effort  in  religion,  polity,  and  art,  the  comfort  of 
enjoying  the  material  and  intellectual  acquisitions  which  it 
has  won,  perhaps  also,  some  day,  the  decay  of  productive 
power  in  the  satiety  of  contentment  with  the  goal  attained. 
And  yet  this  goal  will  only  be  temporary :  the  grandest 
system  of  civilization  has  its  orbit,  and  may  complete  it* 
(bourse ;  but  not  so  the  human  race,  to  which,  just  when  it 
leems  to  have  reached  its  goal,  the  old  task  is  ever  set  anew 
with  a  wider  range  and  with  a  deeper  meaning. 

Our  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  last  act  of  this  great  historical 
drama,  to  relate  the  ancient  history  of  the  cen- 
tral   peninsula    projecting  from   the   northern 
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continent  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  formed  by  the 
mount^in-eystem  of  the  Apennines  branching  olT  in  a  soutli- 
em  direction  from  the  western  Alps.  The  Apennines  take 
in  the  first  instance  a  southreastern  course  between  the 
bnoder  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the 
iiOiTow  one  on  the  east ;  and  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
latter  they  attain  their  greatest  elevatiiin,  which,  however, 
scarce  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  in  the  AbruzzL 
From  die  Abruzzi  the  chain  continues  in  a  southern  direo 
uon,  at  first  undivided  and  of  considerable  height ;  afler  a 
depression  which  forms  a  hill-<:ountry,  it  splits  into  a  some- 
what flattened  succession  of  heights  towards  the  south-east 
and  a  more  rugged  chain  towards  the  south,  and  in  both 
direct i(His  terminates  in  the  formation  of  narrow  peninsulas. 
The  fiat  country  on  the  north,  extending  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  as  far  down  as  the  Abruzzi,  doe$ 
not  belong  geographically,  nor  until  a  very  late  period  even 
historically,  to  the  southern  land  of  mountain  and  hill,  the 
Italy  whose  history  is  here  to  engage  our  attention.  It  was 
not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city  that  the  coast-district 
from  Sinigaglia  to  Rimini,  and  not  till  the  eighth  that  the 
basin  of  the  Po,  became  incorporated  with  Italy,  The  an- 
dent  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  was  not  the  Alps  but 
the  Apennines.  This  mountain-system  nowhere  rises  ab* 
ruptly  into  a  precipitous  chain,  but,  spreading  broadly  over 
the  land  and  enclosing  many  valleys  and  table-lands  con- 
nected by  easy  passes,  presents  conditions  which  well  adapt 
it  to  become  the  settlement  of  man.  Still  more  suitable  in 
this  respect  are  the  adjacent  slopes  and  the  coast-districts 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west.  On  the  east  coast  the  plain 
of  Apulia,  shut  in  towards  the  north  by  the  mountain-blooJc 
:>f  thti  Abruzzi  and  only  broken  by  the  steep  isolated  ridge 
of  Garganus,  stretches  in  an  uqiform  level  with  but  a  scan- 
ty development  of  coast  and  stream.  On  the  south  coast, 
between  the  two  peninsulas  in  which  the  Apennines  termi* 
nate,  extensive  lowlands^poorly  provided  with  harbours  but 
well  watered  and  fertile,  adjoin  the  hill-country  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  west  coast  presents  a  far-stretching  domain  in- 
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terseotod  by  considerable  streams,  in  particular  by  tht 
Tiber,  and  shaped  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  of  the 
once  numerous  volcanoes  into  manifold  variety  of  hill  and 
valley,  harbour  and  island.  Here  the  regions  of  Etruria, 
Lntium,  and  Campania  form  the  very  flower  of  the  laud  of 
Italy.  South  of  Campania,  the  land  in  front  of  the  monu 
^ins  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  almost 
iirashcs  their  base.  Moreover,  as  the  Peloponnesus  is  atr 
tached  to  Greece,  so  the  island  of  Sicily  is  attached  to  Italy 
— the  largest  and  fairest  isle  of  the  Mediterranean,  having 
a  mountainous  and  partly  desort  interior,  but  girt,  espe* 
cially  on  the  east  and  south,  by  a  broad  belt  of  the  finest 
coast-land,  mainly  the  result  of  volcanic  acti<Mi.  Geograpb> 
ically  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines,  hardly  interrupted  by  the  narrow  "rent" 
{^ Plffiov)  of  the  straits;  and  in  its  historical  relations  Sicily 
was  in  earlier  times  quite  as  decidedly  a  part  of  Italy  as 
the  Peloponnesus  was  of  Greece, — a  field  for  the  struggles 
of  the  same  races,  and  the  seat  of  a  similar  superior  civili- 
zation. 

The  Italian  peninsula  resembles  the  Grecian  in  the  tem- 
perate climate  and  wholesome  air  that  prevail  on  the  hills 
of  moderate  height,  and  on  the  whole,  also,  in  the  valleys 
and  plains.  In  development  of  coast  it  is  inferior ;  it 
wants,  in  particular,  the  island-studded  sea  which  made  the 
Hellenes  a  seafaring  nation.  Italy  on  the  other  hand  excels 
its  neighbour  in  the  rich  alluvial  plains  and  the  fertile  and 
grassy  mountain-slopes,  which  are  requisite  for  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Like  Greece,  it  is  a  noble  land 
which  calls  forth  and  rewards  the  energies  of  man,  opening 
up  alike  for  restless  adventure  the  way  to  distant  lands  and 
for  quiet  exertion  modes  of  peaceful  gain  at  home. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  peninsula  is  turned  towards  the 
east,  the  Italian  is  turned  towards  the  west  As  the  coasta 
of  Epirus  and  Acamauia  had  but  a  subordinate  importanot 
In  the  case  of  Hellas,  so  had  the  Apulian  and  Messapian 
ooasts  in  that  of  Italy  ;  and,  while  the  regions  on  which  the 
historical  development  of  Greece  has  been  mainly  dape ndeni 
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— Attica  and  Macedonian-look  to  the  east,  Etmria,  Latium 
and  Campania  look  to  the  west.  In  this  way  the  two  po 
ninsulas,  no  close  neighbours  and  almost  sisters,  stand  as  it 
were  averted  from  each  other.  Although  the  naked  eye 
can  discern  from  Otranto  the  Acrooerauniun  mountains,  ths 
Italians  and  Hellenes  came  into  earlier  and  closer  contact 
on  every  other  pathway  rather  than  on  the  nearest  across 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  In  their  instance,  as  has  happened  sc 
often,  the  historical  vocation  of  the  nations  was  prefigured 
in  the  relations  of  the  ground  which  thpy  occupied ;  the 
two  great  stocks,  on  which  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
world  grew,  threw  their  shadow  as  well  as  their  seed,  the 
one  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west. 

We  intend  here  to  relate  the  history  of  Italy,  not  sim- 
itaiiui  Us-  P^y  the  history  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Although, 
*'^'  in  the  formal  sense  of  political  law,  it  wue  the 

civic  community  of  Rome  which  gained  the  sovereignty 
first  of  Italy  and  then  of  the  world,  such  a  view  cannot  be 
held  to  express  the  higher  and  real  meaning  of  history. 
What  has  been  called  the  subjugation  of  Italy  by  the  Ro- 
mans appears  rather,  when  viewed  in  its  true  light,  as  the 
consolidation  into  an  united  state  of  the  whole  Italian  stock 
— ^a  stock  of  which  the  Romans  were  doubtless  the  most 
powerful  branch,  but  still  were  a  branch  only. 

The  history  of  Italy  falls  into  two  main  sections:  (I) 
its  internal  history  down  to  its  union  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Latin  stock,  and  (2)  the  history  of  its  sovereignty 
over  11  le  world.  Under  the  first  section,  which  will  occupy 
the  first  two  books,  we  shall  have  to  set  forth  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Italian  stock  in  the  peninsula ;  the  imperilling 
of  its  national  and  political  existence,  and  its  partial  subju« 
gation,  by  nations  of  other  descent  and  older  civilization, 
Greeks  and  Etruscans ;  the  rebellion  of  the  Italians  against 
the  strangers,  and  the  annihilation  or  subjection  of  the  lat* 
ter;  finally,  the  struggles  between  the  two  chief  Italian 
stocks,  the  Latins  and  the  Samnites,  for  the  hegemony  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  victory  of  the  Latins  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ — oi  of  tb« 
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fifth  eenturv  of  the  dty.  The  teoond  section  opens  with 
the  Punle  wars ;  it  embraces  the  rapid  extension  of  the  do* 
mink/n  of  liiime  up  to  and  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
')f  lUljr,  the  long  9taiu$  quo  of  the  imperial  period,  and  the 
oollapse  of  the  nJghtjr  empire.  These  events  will  be  na* 
riled  in  the  third  and  following  books. 


CHAPTER  D 

THS  IABU58T  MIGBATZONB   IHTO   ITA&'f. 

Ws  have  no  informatioD,  not  even  a  traditioD,  ooneern* 
Maitivv  "%  ^^®  ^^^  migration  of  the  human  race  intc 
«»«'  Italy.     It  was  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity 

that  in  Italy,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  first  popu- 
lation had  sprung  from  the  soiL  We  leave  it  to  the  prov- 
inoe  of  the  naturalist  to  decide  die  question  of  the  origin  of 
different  races,  and  of  the  influence  of  climate  in  producing 
their  diversities.  In  a  historical  point  of  view  it  is  neither 
possible,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  to  determine  whether 
the  oldest  recorded  population  of  a  country  were  autoch- 
thones or  immigrants.  But  it  is  incimibfint  on  the  histori- 
cal inquirer  to  bring  to  light  the  successive  strata  of  popu- 
lation in  the  country  of  which  he  treats,  in  order  to  trace, 
from  as  remote  an  epoch  as  possible,  the  gradual  progress 
of  civilization  to  more  perfect  forms,  and  the  suppression 
of  races  less  capable  of,  or  less  advanced  in,  culture  by  na- 
tions of  higher  standing. 

Italy  is  singularly  poor  in  memorials  of  the  primitive 
period,  and  presents  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  other  fields  of  civilization.  The  results  of  Germanic  an* 
tiquarian  research  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England, 
France,  the  North  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  before  th<i 
settlement  of  the  Indo-Germans  in  those  lands,  thrre  must 
have  dwelt,  or  rather  roamed,  a  people,  perhaps  of  Mongo* 
lian  race,  gaining  their  subMsteuoe  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
makiiig  their  implements  of  stone,  clay,  or  bones,  adorning 
themselves  vrith  the  teeth  of  animals  and  with  amber,  but 
unacquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  use  of  the  metals. 
In  India,  in  like  manner,  the  Indo-Grermanio  settlers  wen 
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preceded  by  a  dark-coloured  population  less  susot^ptiblc  of 
culture.  But  in  Italj  we  neither  meet  with  fragments  of  a 
supplanted  nation,  such  as  the  Finns  and  Lapps  in.  the 
Celto-Gormanic  domain  and  the  black  tribes  in  the  Indian 
mountains ;  nor  have  any  remains  of  an  extinct  primitive 
people  been  hitherto  pointed  out  there,  such  as  appear  to 
be  revealed  in  the  peculiarly-formed  skeletons,  the  placet 
of  assembling,  and  the  burial  mounds  of  what  is  called  the 
5t«»ne-period  of  Germanic  antiquity.  Nothing  has  hithertc 
been  brought  to  light  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  man- 
I  ind  existed  in  Italy  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  smelting  of  the  metals ;  and  if  the 
human- race  ever  within  the  bounds  of  Italy  really  occupied 
the  level  of  that  primitive  stage  of  culture  which  we  are 
iic<!ustomed  to  call  the  savage  state,  every  trace  of  sudi  a 
fact  has  disappeared. 

Individual  tribes,  or  in  other  words,  races  or  stocks,  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  earliest  history.  Among 
the  stocks  which  in  later  times  we  meet  with  in  Italy,  the 
immigration  of- some,  of  the  Hellenes  for  instance,  and  the 
denationalization  of  others,  such  as  the  Bruttians  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  territory,  are  historically  attested. 
Setting  aside  both  these  classes,  there  remain  a  number  of 
ptocks  whose  wanderings  can  no  longer  be  traced  by  means 
of  historical  testimony,  but  only  by  ^  priori  inference,  and 
whose  nationality  cannot  be  shown  to  have  undergone  any 
riKlical  change  from  external  causes.  To  establish  the  na- 
tional individuality  of  these  is  the  first  aim  of  our  inquiry. 
In  such  an  inquiry  had  we  nothing  to  Ml  back  upon  but  the 
chaotic  mass  of  names  of  tribes  and  the  or>nfusion  of  what 
proff^sses  to  be  historical  tradition,  the  task  nzight  well  be 
abandoned  as  hopeless.  The  conventionally-received  tradi- 
tion, which  assumes  the  name  of  history,  is  composed  of  a 
low  serviceable  notices  by  civilized  travellers,  and  a  mase 
of  mostly  worthless  legends,  which  have  usually  been  com- 
bined with  little  discrimination  of  the  true  character  either 
of  legend  or  of  history.  But  there  is  another  source  of 
tradition  to  which  we  may  resort,  and  which  vields  infor 
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mation  fragmentary  but  authentic ;  ve  mean  the  inj|[gjMiQin 
languages  of  the  stocks  settled  in  Italy  from  time  immemo- 
.riaL  These  languages,  which  have  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  peoples  themselves,  have  had  the  stamp  of  theii 
process  of  growth  impressed  upon  them  too  deeply  to  be 
wholly  efiaoed  by  subsequent  civilization.  One  only  of  th« 
Italian  languages  is  known  to  us  completely ;  but  the  re 
tnains  which  have  been  preserved  of  several  of  the  others 
are  sufficient  to  afibrd  a  basis  for  historical  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  existence,  and  the  degrees,  of  &mily  relationship 
among  the  several  languages  and  peoples. 

In  this  way  philological  research  teaches  us  to  distin- 
guish three  primitive  Italian  stocks,  the  lapygian,  the  Eti-us- 
oan,  and  that  which  we  shall  call  the  Italian.  The  last  is 
divided  into  two  main  branches, — the  Latin  branch,  and 
that  to  which  the  dialects  of  the  Umbri,  Marsi,  Volsci,  and 
Samnites  belong. 

As  to  the  lapygian  stock,  we  have  but  little  informa- 
H«A«.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy, 
in  the  Messapian  or  Galabrian  peninsula,  inscrip- 
tions in  a  peculiar  extinct  language  *  have  been  found  m 
considerable  numbers ;  undoubtedly  remains  of  the  dialect 
of  the  lapygians,  who  are  very  distinctly  pronounced  by 
tradition  also  to  have  been  different  from  the  Latin  and 
Samnite  stocks.  Statements  deserving  of  credit  and  numer- 
ous indications  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  lan- 
guage and  the  same  stock  were  indigenous  also  in  Apulia. 
What  we  at  present  know  of  this  people  suffices  to  show 
^  cTearly  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  other  Italians,  but, 
does  not  suffice  to  determine  what  position  should  be  aa> 
iigned  to  them  and  to  their  language  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been,  and  it  is  . 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  ever  will  be,  deciphered.' 
The  genitive  forms,  aihi  and  t'At,  corresponding  to  the  San* 
lorit  asya  and  the  Greek  wo^  appear  to  indicate  that  the  dia 

*  Some  of  the  epitaphs  ma^  give  us  an  idaa  of  its  sound ;  as  Bto^o^rtA 
h^nnarrikino  and  dm»ihi>naM  platorrihi  boiUhi, 
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loct  MDDgs  to  the  liido-Germanic  family.  Other  indic»F 
tions,  such  as  the  use  of  the  aspirated  consonants  and  th« 
avoiding  of  the  letters  m  and  t  as  torn  dual  sounds,  show 
chiit  this  lapygian  dialect  was  essentially  different  from  th< 
Italian  and  corresponded  in  some  respects  to  the  Greek  dj» 
lects.  The  supposition  of  an  especially  close  affinity  b^ 
twcen  the  lapygian  cation  and  the  Hellenes  finds  furtlus 
support  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Greek 
divinities  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  the  surprising  fiicility 
with  which  that  people  became  Ilelienized,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  shyness  in  this  respect  of  the  other 
Italian  nations.  Apulia,  which  in  the  time  of 
Timaeus  (400  u.  c.)  was  still  described  as  a  bar- 
barous land,  had  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  become  a 
province  thoroughly  Greek,  although  no  direct  colonization 
from  Greece  had  taken  place ;  and  even  among  the  rude* 
stock  of  the  Messapii  there  are  various  indications  of  a 
similar  tendency.  With  the  recognition  of  such  a  general 
family  relationship  or  peculiar  affinity  between  the  lapy- 
gians  and  Hellenes  (a  recognition,  however,  which  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  warrant  our  taking  the  lapygian 
language  to  be  a  rude  dialect  of  Greek),  investigation* must 
lest  content,  at  least  in  the  mean  time,  until  some  more 
definite  and  better  assured  result  be  attainable.*  The  lack 
of  information,  however,  is  not  much  felt ;  for  this  ract^, 
already  on  the  decline  at  the  period  when  our  history  be- 
gins, comes  before  us  only  when  it  is  giving  way  and  di#» 

*  The  hypothesis  has  been  put  forward  of  an  affinity  between  tbf 
Japygitin  language  and  the  modem  Albanian ;  based,  however,  on  pointa 
of  linguistic  comparison  thnt  are  but  little  satisfactory  in  any  carn.^  umI 
least  of  all  where  a  fact  of  such  importance  is  involved.  Should  (his  r^ 
lationship  be  confirmed,  and  should  the  Albanians  on  the  other  hand-* 
a  race  also  Indo-Gerraanic  and  on  a  par  with  the  IleUeiiic  and  Italita 
races — be  really  a  remnant  of  that  Helleno-barbaric  nationality  traoca 
of  which  occur  throughout  all  Greece  and  especially  in  the  northern 
provinces,  the  nation  that  preceded  the  Hellenes  would  be  dcmoni^tratcd 
•8  identical  with  that  which  preceded  the  Italians.  IStill  the  inferenct 
would  not  immediately  follow  that  the  lapygian  immigratlttn  to  Italy 
had  taken  place  acrofts  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
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appearing.  The  character  of  the  lapygian  people  little  cai 
pable  of  resistance,  easily  merging  into  other  nationalities, 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis,  to  whidi  their  geographical 
position  adds  probability,  that  they  were  the  oldest  imrni* 
grants  or  the  historical  autochtlioncs  of  Italy.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  all  the  primitive  migrations  of  nations 
took  place  by  land  ;  especially  such  as  were  directed  towaidt 
Italy y  the  coast  of  which  was  accessible  by  sea  only  to  skil- 
ful sailors  and  on  that  account  was  still  in  Homer's  time 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Hellenes.  But  if  the  earlier  set- 
tlers came  over  the  Apennines,  then,  as  the  geologist  infers 
the  origin  of  mountains  from  their  stratification,  the  histori- 
cal inquirer  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the  stocks 
pushed  furthest  towards  the  south  were  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy ;  and  it  is  just  at  its  extreme  south-eastern 
▼erge  that  we  meet  with  the  lapygian  nation*. 

The  middle  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited,  as  far  back 
ift*ii«uL  *®  reliable  tradition  reaches,  by  two  peoples  or 
rather  two  branches  of  the  same  people,  whose 
position  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  admits  of  being  deter- 
mined with  greater  precision  than  that  of  the  lapygian  na- 
tion/ We  may  with  propriety  call  this  people  the  Italian, 
since  upon  it  rests  the  historical  significance  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  is  divided  into  the  two  branch-stocks  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Umbrians ;  the  latter  including  their  southern  ofP> 
shoots,  the  Marslans  and  Samnites,  and  the  colonies  sent 
forth  by  the  Samnites  in  historical  times.  The  philological 
analysis  of  the  idioms  of  these  stocks  has  shown  that  they 
together  constitute  a  link  in  the  Indo-Germanic  chain  of  lan^ 
guages,  and  that  the  epoch  in  which  they  still  formed  an 
unity  is  a  comparatively  late  one.  In  tl;eir  system  of 
•ouuda  there  appears  the  peculiar  spirant  /,  in  the  use  of 
which  they  agree  with  the  Etruscans,  but  decidedly  di0er 
from  all  Hellenic  and  Helleno-barbaric  races  as  well  as 
from  the  Sanscrit  itself.  The  aspirates,  again,  which  are 
retained  by  the  Greeks  throughout,  and  the  harsher  of  them 
also  by  the  Etruscans,  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Ital* 
fans,  and  are  represented  among  them  by  one  of  their  ele^ 

2* 
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ments — either  by  the  media,  or  by  the  breathing  alone  /  or 
h.  The  finer  spirants,  «,•  w,  jy  which  the  Greeks  dispenst 
with  as  much  as  possible,  have  been  retained  in  the  Italian 
languages  almost  miimpaired,  and  have  been  in  some  in* 
•tances  still  further  developed.  The  throwing  back  of  the 
aooent  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  terminations  are 
common  to  the  Italians  with  some  Greek  stocks  and  with 
the  Etruscans ;  but  am^ng  the  Italians  this  was  done  to  a 
greater  extent  than  among  the  former,  and  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent than  among  the  latter.  The  excessive  disorder  of  the 
terminations  in  the  Umbrian  certainly  had  no  foundation  in 
the  original  spirit  of  the  language,  but  was  a  corruption  of 
later  date,  which  appeared  in  a  similar  although  weaker  ten- 
'i^  dency  also  at  Rome.  Accordingly  in  the  Italian  languages 
shore  vowels  are  regularly  dropped  in  the  final  sound,  long 
ones  frequently :  the  concluding  consonants,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  tenaciously  retained  in  the  Latin  and  still 
more  so  in  the  Samnite;  while  the  Umbrian  drops  even 
these.  In  connection  with  this  we  find  that  the  middle  voice 
has  left  but  slight  traces  in  the  Italian  languages,  and  a  pe- 
culiar passive  formed  by  the  addition  of  r  takes  its  place ; 
and  further  that  the  majority  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by 
composition  with  the  roots  €8  and  /u,  while  the  richer  ter« 
minational  system  of  tbe  Greeks  along  with  the  augment 
enables  them  for  the  most  part  to  dispense  with  auxiliary 
verbs.  While  the  Italian  languages,  like  the  Aeolic  dialect, 
gave  up  the  dual,  they  retained  universally  the  ablative 
which  the  Greeks  lost,  and  for  the  most  part  also  tlio  loca- 
tive. The  rigorous  logic  of  the  Italians  appears  to  have 
taken  offence  at  the  splitting  of  the  idea  of  plurality  into 
that  of  dualit}  and  of  multitude ;  while  they  have  con  tin* 
ued  with  much  precision  to  express  the  relations  of  wordii 
by  inflections.  A  feature  peculiarly  Italian,  and  unknown 
even  to  the  Sanscrit,  is  the  mode  of  imparting  a  substan* 
tive  character  to  the  verb  by  gerunds  and  supines,— a  pro> 
eess  carried  out  more  completely  here  than  in  any  othei 
language. 

These  examples  selecte:^  from  a  great  abundance  o^ 
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R^Utfon  oi  analogous  phenomena  suffice  to  establish  the  in 
to^the  *^  dividuality  of  the  Italian  stock  as  distinguished 
^*'^^*  from  the  other  members  of  the  Indo-Germani^ 

family,  and  at  the  same  time  show  it  to  be  linguistically 
the  nearest  relative,  as  it  is  geographically  the  next  neigh> 
bour,  of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  are  'aroth* 
crs;  the  Celt,  the  German,  and  the  Slavonian  are  theii 
oousins.  The  essential  unity  of  all  the  Italian  as  of  all  the 
Greek  dialects  and  stocks  must  have  dawned  early  and 
clearly  on  the  consciousness  of  the  two  great  nations  them- 
selves ;  for  we  find  in  the  Roman  language  a  very  ancient 
word  of  enigmatical  origin.  Grains  or  Graicus,  which  is 
applied  to  every  Greek,  and  in  like  manner  amongst  the 
Greeks  the  analogous  appellation  ^Onutogj  which  is  applied 
to  all  the  Latin  and  Samnite  stocks  known  to  the  Greeks  in 
earlier  times,  but  never  to  the  lapygians  or  Etruscans. 

Among  the  languages  of  the  Italian  stock,  again,  the 
RfUttoa  of  ^^^^  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Urn- 
SS^Sji!  bro-Samnite  dialects.  It  is  true  that  of  these 
Sunnites.  only  two,  the  Umbrian  and  the  Samnite  or  Os- 
can,  are  in  some  degree  known  to  us,  and  these  even  in  a 
manner  extremely  defective  and  uncertain.  Of  the  rest 
some,  such  as  the  Marsian  and  the  Volscian,  have  reached 
us  in  fragments  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  concep 
tion  of  their  individual  peculiarities  or  to  classify  the  varie- 
ties of  dialect  themselves  with  certainty  and  precision,  while 
others,  like  the  Sabine,  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
traces  preserved  as  dialectic  peculiarities  in  provincial  Latin j 
completely  disappeared.  A  conjoint  view,  however,  of  the 
(acts  of  language  and  of  history  leaves  no  doubt  that  ail 
these  dialects  belonged  to  the  Umbro-Samnite  branch  of  the 
great  Italian  stock,  and  that  this  branch,  although  much 
more  closely  related  to  Latin  than  to  Greek,  was  very  de* 
cidedly  distinct  from  the  Latin.  In  the  pronoun  and  other 
cases  frequently  the  Samnite  and  Umbrian  used  p  where  tha 
Homan  used  g,  as  pis  for  guis/  just  as  languages  otherwiM 
elosely  related  are  found  to  differ ;  for  instance,  p  is  pecu- 
liar U»  the  Celtic  in  Brittany  and  Wales,  k  to  the  Gaelic  and 
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Erse  Among  the  vowel  sounds  the  diphthongt  in  Latin 
itnd  in  the  northern  dialects  generally  appear  very  much 
destroyed,  whereas  in  the  southern  Italian  dialects  they 
have  suffered  little ;  and  connected  with  this  is  the  &ct,  thai 
in  composition  the  Roman  weakens  the  radical  vowel  olhei* 
wise  so  strictly  preserved, — a  modification  which  does  not 
take  place  in  the  kindred  group  of  languages.  The  genitive 
of  words  in  a  is  in  this  group  as  among  the  Greeks  an, 
among  the  Romans  in  the  matured  language  at ;  that  of 
words  in  us  is  in  the  Samnite  eiSj  in  the  Umbrian  eSy  among 
the  Romans  ei ;  the  locative  disappeared  more  and  more 
from  the  language  of  the  latter,  while  it  continued  in  full 
use  in  the  other  Italian  dialects ;  the  dative  plural  in  bus  is 
extant  only  in  Latin.  The  Umbro-Samnite  infinitive  in  um 
is  foreign  to  the  Romans ;  while  the  Osco-Umbrian  future 
formed  from  the  root  es  after  the  Greek  fashion  {her-est  like 
XtY-ani)  has  almost,  perhaps  altogether,  disappeared  in  Latin, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  optative  of  the  simple  verb 
or  by  analogous  formations  from  fuo  {amaJbo),  In  many 
of  these  instances,  however — in  the  forms  of  the  cases,  for 
example — the  differences  only  exist  in  the  two  languages 
when  fully  formed,  while  at  the  outset  they  coincide.  It 
thus  appears  that,  while  the  Italian  language  holds  an  inde- 
pendent position  by  the  side  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin  dialect 
within  it  bears  a  relation  to  the  Umbro-Samnite  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of, the  Ionic  to  the  Doric;  and  the  differ- 
ences of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  and  kindred  dialects  may 
be  compared  with  the  differences  between  the  Dorism  of 
Sicily  and  the  Dorism  of  Sparta. 

Each  of  these  linguistic  phenomena  is  the  result  and  the 
attestation  of  an  historical  event  With  perfect  certainty 
Ihey  guide  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  from  the  common  cr* 
die  of  peoples  and  languages  there  issued  a  stock  which  em* 
braced  in  common  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ita) 
ians ;  that  from  this,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Italiant 
bran^iied  off;  and  that  tliese  agsun  divided  into  the  westers 
and  eastern  stocks,  while  at  a  still  later  date  the  eastern  be 
came  subdivided  into  Umbrians  and  Oscans. 
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When  and  where  these  separations  took  plaoe^  language 
of  course  cannot  tell ;  and  scarce  ma^  adventurous  thought 
attempt  to  grope  its  conjectural  way  along  the  course  c»f 
those  revolutions,  the  earliest  of  which  undoubtedly  took 
place  long  before  that  migration  which  brought  the  ances- 
U>rs  of  the  Italians  across  the  Apennines.  On  the  other 
band  the  o^mparison  of  languages,  when  conducted  with 
acciuracy  and  caution,  may  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  degree  of  culture  which  the  people  had  reached  whou 
these  separations  took  place,  and  so  furnish  us  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  history,  which  is  nothing  but  the  development 
of  civilization.  For  language,  especially  in  the  period  of 
its  formation,  is  the  true  image  and  organ  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  attained ;  its  archives  preserve  evidence  of  the 
great  revolutions  in  arts  and  in  manners,  and  from  its 
records  the  future  will  not  ifail  to  draw  information  as  to 
those  times  regarding  which  the  voice  of  direct  tradition  is 
dumb. 

During  the  period   when  the  Indo-Germanic  nations 
which  are  now  separated  still  formed  one  stock 
Buutio  oou      speaking  the  same  language,  they  attained  a  cer- 
*'*^*  tain  stage  of  culture,  and  they  had  a  vocabulary 

corresponding  to  it.  This  vocabulary  the  several  nations 
carried  along  with  them,  in  its  conventionally  established 
use,  as  a  common  dowry  and  a  foundation  for  further  struc- 
tures of  their  own.  In  it  we  find  not  merely  the  simplest 
terms  denoting  existence,  actions,  perceptions,  such  as  sum^ 
do,  pateTy  the  original  echo  of  the  impression  which  the  ex- 
ternal world  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  but  also  a  number 
of  words  indicative  of  culture  (not  only  as  respects  their 
roots,  but  in  a  form  stataped  upon  them  by  custom)  which 
are  the  common  property  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and 
which  cannot  be  explained  either  on  the  principle  of  an  uni- 
form  development  in  the  several  languages,  or  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  subsequently  borrowed  one  from 
another.  In  thfs  way  we  possess  evidence  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  pastoral  life  at  that  remote  epoch  in  the  unalter 
ably  fixed  names  of  domestic  animals ;  the  Sanscrit  ofiw  i 
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the  Latin  bos^  the  Greek  ^ovg ;  Sanscrit  avis  is  the  Latio 
oviSf  Greek  o'iff ;  Sanscrit  a^t'<u,  Latin  equuSf  Greek  utno^ . 
Sanscrit  hafUas,  Latin  anser,  Greek  x^  9  Sanscrit  4/t>,  Latin 
anas,  Greek  p^aca ;  in  like  manner  pecus^  sui^  porcus,  tav^ 
rusy  cantSj  are  Sanscrit  words.  Even  at  this  remote  period 
accordingly  the  stock,  on  which  from  the  days  of  Home? 
down  to  our  own  time  the  intellectual  development  of  man 
kind  has  been  dependent,  had  already  advanced  beyond  thr 
lowest  stage  of  civilization,  the  hunting  and  fishing  epoch, 
and  had  attained  at  least  comparative  fixity  of  abode.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  proofs  of  the  ex 
istenoe  of  agriculture  at  this  period.  Language  rathet 
favours  the  negative  view.  Of  the  Latin-Greek  names  of 
grain  none  occurs  in  Sanscrit  with  the  single  exception  of 
Cea,  which  philologically  represents  the  Sanscrit  yavaa^  but 
denotes  in  the  Indian  barley,  in  Greek  spelt.  It  must  in- 
deed be  granted  that  this  diversity  in  the  names  of  culti- 
vated  plants,  which  so  strongly  contrasts  with  the  essential 
agreement  in  the  Appellations  of  domestic  animals,  does  not 
absolutely  preclude  the  supposition  of  a  common  original 
agriculture.  In  the  circumstances  of  primitive  times  trans- 
port and  acclimatizing  are  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
plants  than  of  animals ;  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  among 
the  Indians,  that  of  wheat  and  spelt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  that  of  rye  and  oats  among  the  Germans  and 
Celts,  may  all  be  traceable  to  a  common  system  of  primi- 
tive tillage.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  one  cereal 
common  to  the  Greeks  and  Indians  only  proves,  at  the 
most,  that  before  the  separation  of  the  stocks  they  gathered 
and  ate  the  grains  of  barley  and  spe)t  growing  wild  in 
Mesopotamia,*  not  that  they  already  cultivated  grain* 
While,  however,  we  reach  no  decisive  result  in  this  way,  a 

**  Barley,  wheat,  and  spelt  were  found  growing  together  in  a  wil< 
atate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north-we^t  from  Anah  (Alph. 
de  CaaloUe,  Giographie  Botanique  Raitonnee,  ii.  p.  984).  The  growth 
of  barley  and  wheat  in  a  wild  state  in  Mesopotamia  had  already  beer 
mentioned  by  the  Ba'iylonian  historian  Berosus  (op.  George.  SynoelL  p 
60.  Bonn), 
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fiiTthcr  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  our  observing  that 
a  number  of  the  most  important  words  bearing  on  this 
provinoe  of  culture  occur  certainly  in  Sanscrit,  but  all  of 
them  in  a  more  general  signification.  Agras  among  the 
Indians  denotes  a  level  surface  in  general ;  kdmu,  anything 
pounded ;  aritraniy  oar  and  ship ;  venas,  that  which  is  pleas- 
ant in  general,  particularly  a  pleasant  drink.  The  words 
arc  thus  very  ancient;   but  their  more  definite  application 

to  the  field  (ager)y  to  the  grain  to  be  ground  (grramtm),  to 
the  implement  which  furrows  the  soil  as  the  ship  iVnows 

the  surface  of  the  sea  (ora/rvm),  to  the  juioe  of  the  grape 
{vinum),  had  not  yet  taken  place  when  the  earliest  division 
of  the  stocks  occurred,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
their  subsequent  applications  oame  to  be  in  some  instances 
very  diflTerent,  and  that,  for  example,  the  corn  intended  to 
be  ground,  as  well  as  the  mill  for  grinding  it  (Gothic  gnair* 
nuSj  Lithuanian  mrnSs  *),  received  their  names  from  the 
Sanscrit  kihmu,  %We  may  accordingly  assume  it  as  proba- 
ble, that  the  primeval  Indo-Germanic  people  were  not  yet 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  as  certain,  that,  if  they 
were  so,  it  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  their 
economy ;  for  had  it  at  that  time  held  the  place  which  it 
afterwards  held  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  would 
have  left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  language. 

On  the  other  hand  the  building  of  houses  and  huts  by 
the  Indo-Germans  is  attested  by  the  Sanscrit  dam{cut)j  Latin 
domus,  Greek  dofiogi  Sanscrit  vSgcts^  Latin  vtcti«,  Greek 
otKog ;  Sanscrit  dvaras^  Latin  fores^  Greek  &vqa ;  further, 
the  building  of  oar-boats  by  the  names  of  the  boat,  Siinscrit 
nJtM,  Latin  navU^  Greek  vavg^  and  of  the  oar,  Sanscrit  arl- 
trnm^  Greek  iQetfAog,  Latin  remuSy  trures-mis  ;  and  the  use 
of  waggons  and  the  breaking  in  of  animals  for  draught  and 
tnmsport  by  the  Sanscrit  aJcahas  (axle  and  cart),  Latin 
9xisy  Greek  aJ^ioifi  oLfi^aH^a ;  Sanscrit  iugam^  Latin  iugum^ 
Greek  C^/or.  The  words  signifying  clothing — Sanscrit  rew- 
ire, Latin  vtatis^  Greek  ia&rjg ,  and  sewing— Sanscrit  stv, 

*  [Sootch  qvsm,    Mr.  RobertsOD.] 
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L&tiu  mo  ;  Sanscrit  nah,  Latin  nto,  Greek  *^o>,  are  alik* 
in  all  Indo-Gennanic  languages,  Thia  cannot,  however,  b« 
equally  afRrmed  of  tlio  higher  art  of  weaving,*  The 
knowledge  of  Uio  use  of  fire  in  preparing  food,  and  ol  wit 
for  Beaaoning  it,  ia  a  primeval  heritage  of  tho  liido-Ger- 
manic  nations;  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  regarding 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  earliest  metals  emploj'od  as  imple- 
ments or  ornaments  by  man.  At  least  the  names  of  oojv 
per  (oes)  and  silver  (argtntum),  perhaps  also  of  gold,  are 
met  with  in  Sanscrit,  and  these  names  can  scarcely  hare 
originated  before  man  had  learned  to  separate  and  tu  utilise 
the  ores  ;  the  Sanscrit  a»i»,  Latin  etuit,  points  in  fact  to  the  ' 
primeval  use  of  metallic  weapons. 

No  less  do  we  find  extending  back  into  those  times  the 
liindamental  ideas  on  which  the  development  of  all  Indo- 
Germanic  states  ultimately  rests ;  the  relative  position  of 
husband  and  wife,  the  arrangement  in  clans,  the  priesthood 
of  the  father  of  the  household  and  the  absence  of  a  special 
sacerdotal  class  as  well  as  of  all  distinctions  of  caste  in 
general,  slavery  as  a  legitimate  institution,  the  days  of  pub- 
licly dispensing  justice  at  the  new  and  full  moon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  positive  organisation  of  the  body  politic,  the 
decision  of  the  questions  between  regal  sovereignty  and  th« 
sovereignty  of  the  community,  between  the  hereditary 
privilege  of  royal  and  noble  houses  and  the  unconditional 
legal  equality  of  the  oitizens,  belong  altc^ether  to  a  lat^r 
age. 

Even  the  elements  of  science  and  religion  show  traces 
of     oommunily  of  origin.     The  numbers  are  the  same  up 

*  If  the  Latin  vito,  vii!im,Moiig  to  tlie  same  root  u  oar  tnoM 

'German  weioi)  and  kindred  words,  the  word  must  Btill,  when  the  Qrteki 

■nd  lUliuio  wpamtPd,  havu  bad  the  general  niesuing  "  lo  pliiit,"  and  tl 

eanout  hsTo  been  uatU  a  luter  period,  mid  probablj  in  dilTercnt  r^oni 

t  assumed  that  of  ''  wciiving."    The 

Dot  reach  back  lo  this  period,  for  tlif 

Ih  the  flax-plant,  up  to  the  pracnl 

I  of  linseed-oil.     Hemp  probablj  be 

I  later  period  than  flu  ;  at  least  cat 

lord  of  later  date. 
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v>  one  hundred  (Sanscrit  gatam,  ^a^tam,  Latin  .efiium^ 
Greek  t-xarof^,  Gothic  hund)'  and  tho  moon  receives  her 
name  in  all  languages  from  the  fact  that  men  measure  tim« 
by  her  (mensis).  The  idea  of  Deity  itself  (Sanscrit  diva^ 
Latin  deut^jQroek  ^«o^),  and  many  of  the  oldest  concep* 
Itfina  of  reii^on  and  of  natural  symbolism,  belong  to  th« 
eommon  inheritance  of  the  nations.  The  conception,  for 
example,  of  heaven  as  the  father  and  of  earth  as  the  mother 
of  being,  the  festal  expeditions  of  the  gods  who  proceed 
from  place  to  place  in  their  own  chariots  along  carefully 
levelled  paths,  the  shadowy  continuation  of  the  soul's  exist- 
ence after  death,  are  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Indian  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythologies.  Several  of  the 
gods  of  the  Ganges  coincide  even  in  name  with  those  wor- 
shipped on  the  llissus  and  the  Tiber : — ^thus  the  Uranus  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Varunas,  their  Zeus,  Jovis  jiater,  Diespi* 
ter  IS  the  Dj&us  pitA  of  the  Vedas.  An  unexpected  light 
has  been  thrown  on  many  an  enigmatical  form  iu  the  Hel* 
lenio  mythology  by  recent  researches  regarding  the  earlier 
divinities  of  India.  The  hoary  mysterious  forms  of  the 
£rinnyes  are  no  Hellenic  invention  ;  they  were  immigrants 
along  with  the  oldest  settlers  from  the  East.  The  divine 
greyhound  Saramiy  who  guards  for  the  Lord  of  heaven  the 
golden  herd  of  stars  and  sunbeams  and  collects  for  him  the 
nourishing  rain-clouds  as  the  cows  of  heaven  to  the  milk- 
ing, and  who  moreover  &ithfully  conducts  the  pious  dead 
into  the  world  of  the  blessed,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  the  son  of  Saramiy  Saramfyas,  or  Hermcias ;  and 
the  enigmatical  Hellenic  story  of  the  stealing  of  the  caltle 
of  Helios,  which  is  beyond  doubt  connected  with  the  Ro- 
man legend  about  Cacus,  is  now  seen  to  be  a  last  echo  (with 
the  meaning  n  >  longer  understood)  of  that  old  fanciful  and 
AgQificant  conception  of  nature. 

The  task,  however,  of  determmmg  the  degree  of  cut- 
QtM6*-itei.  ^ure  which  the  Indo-Germans  had  attained  bo 
taa  ciitnre.  f^^e  the  separation  of  the  stocks  properly  bo 
kmga  to  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  on 
the  other  hand  the  special  task  of  Italian  history  Ut  asoer 
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tain,  8o  fnr  as  it  is  possible,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
Gracjco-Italian  nation  when  the  Hellenes  and  the  Italians 
parted.  Nor  is  this  a  superfluous  labour;  we  reach  by 
means  of  it  the.  stage  at  which  Italian  civilization  com- 
menced, the  starting-point  of  the  national  history. 

Whil  t  it  is  probable  that  the  Indo-Germans  led  a  pas* 
toral  life  and  were  acquainted  with  the  cereals, 
if  at  all,  only  in  their  wild  state,  all  indications 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Graeco-Italians  were  a 
grain-«niltivating,  perhaps  even  a  vine-cultivating,  people. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  not  simply  the  knowledge  of  agri* 
culture  itself  common  to  both,  for  this  does  not  upon  the 
whole  warrant  the  inference  of  community  of  origin  in  the 
peoples  who  may  exhibit  it.  An  historical  connection  be- 
tween the  Indo-Germanic  agriculture  and  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Aramaean,  and  Egyptian  stocks  can  hardly  be  dis- 
pnted;  and  yet  these  stocks  are  either  alien  to  the  Indo- 
Gcrraans,  or  at  any  rate  became  separated  from  them  at  a 
time  when  agriculture  was  certainly  still  unknown.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  more  advanced  races  in  ancient  times 
were,  as  at  the  present  day,  constantly  exchanging  the  im- 
plements and  the  plants  employed  in  cultivation ;  and  when 
the  annals  of  China  refer  the  origin  of  Chinese  agriculture 
to  the  introduction  of  five  species  of  grain  that  took  place 
under  a  particular  king  in  a  particular  year,  the  story  un- 
doubtedly depicts  correctly,  at  least  in  a  general  way,  the 
relations  subsisting  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  civilization. 
A  common  knowledge  of  agriculture,  like  a  common 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  of  war  chariots,  of  purple,  and 
other  iniplements  and  ornaments,  far  more  frequently  war- 
rants tlie  inference  of  an  ancient  intercourse  between  na- 
tions than  of  their  original  unity.  But  as  regards  the  Greeks 
and  Italians,  whose  mutual  relations  are  comparatively  well 
known,  the  hypothesis  that  agriculture  as  well  as  writing 
and  coinage  first  came  to  Italy  by  means  of  the  Hellenee 
may  be  cKaracterized  as  wholly  inadmissible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  a  most  intimate  connection  between 
the  agriculture  of  the  one  country  and  that  of  the  other  le 
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attested  by  their  possessing  in  common  all  the  oldest  ex 
pressions  relating  to  it ;  agevy  ayQog ;  aro  arairum,  OQom 
ig&TQOV  ;  iigo  alongside  of  Xaxouirm  ;  hortuSy  xoQXog ;  kor^ 
iUum^  K^i&y ;  milium,  fAeXivfj ;  rapa,  ^aq)ang  ;  malva^  fACcXi' 
Itl ;  ninum,  ohog.  It  is  likewise  attested  by  the  agreement 
of  Greek  and  Italian  agriculture  in  the  form  of  the  plough, 
which  appears  of  the  same  shape  on  the  old  Attic  and  the 
old  Roman  monuments ;  in  the  choice  of  the  most  ancient 
kinds  of  grain,  millet,  barley,  spelt ;  in  the  custom  of  cut 
ting  tlie  ears  with  the  sickle  and  having  them  trodden  out 
by  cattle  on  the  smooth-beaten  threshing-floor;  lastly,  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  puis  noXtog^  pinso  nruran^ 
mola  livhi ;  for  baking  was  of  more  recent  origin,  and  on 
that  account  dough  or  pap  was  always  used  in  the  Roman 
ritual  instead  of  bread.  That  the  culture  of  the  vine  too 
in  Italy  was  anterior  to  the  earliest  Greek  immigration,  is 
shown  by  the  appellation  "wine-land"  (Oivojtqiu),  which 
appears  to  reach  back  to  the  oldest  visits  of  Greek  voy- 
agers. It  would  thus  appear  that  the  transition  from  pas- 
toral life  to  agriculture,  or.  to  speak  more  cornet ly,  the 
combination  of  agriculture  with  the  earlier  pastoral  econo- 
my, must  have  taken  pldce  after  the  Indians  had  departed 
from  the  common  cradle  of  the  nations,  Viut  before  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  dissolved  their  ancient  communion. 
Moreover,  at  the  time  when  agriculture  originated,  the  Ilel* 
lenes  and  Italians  appear  to  have  been  united  as  one  na- 
tional whole  not  merely  with  each  other,  but  with  other 
members  of  the  great  family  ;  at  least,  it  is  a  fact,  that  tiie 
most  important  of  those  terms  of  cultivation,  while  they 
are  foreign  to  the  Asiatic  members  of  the  Indo-Germnnic 
family,  are  used  by  tne  Romans  and  Greeks  in  common 
with  the  Celtic  as  well  as  the  Germanic,  Slavonic,  and 
Lithuanian  stocks.* 

*  Tims  aro,  aratrun,  reappear  inHhe  old  German  aran  (to  plough, 
diakotiGally  er€n\  erida^  in  Slavonian  orali.  oradioy  in  Lithuanian  orft, 
armmoMy  in  Celtic  ar^  aradar.  Thus  alongside  of  lipo  standa  our  n»h 
^GeroMin  reeheH)^  of  At  rtia  our  garden  (German  parten\  ofmofa  oar  mit 
imHUiis^  BlaTonic  ml^fn^  Lithuanian  malunasy  Celtic  malin). 
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The  distinction  betwe^i  the  common  inheritance  of  the 
MtionB  and  their  own  subsequent  acquisitions  in  maviners 
and  in  language  is  still  far  from  having  been  '.vrought  out  in 
all  the  variety  of  its  details  and  gradations.  The  inve^tig* 
tion  of  languages  with  this  view  has  scarcely  begua  and 
history  still  in  the  main  derives  its  representation  of  pfimi* 
tive  times,  not  from  the  rich  mine  of  language,  but  fr(im 
what  must  be  called  for  the  most  part  the  rubbish-heap  of 
tradition.  For  the  present,  therefore,  it  must  suffice  to  i^ 
dicate  the  differences  between  the  culture  of  the  Indo-Ger> 
manic  family  in  its  earliest  entireness,  and  the  culture  of 
that  epoch  when  the  Graeco-Italians  still  lived  together. 
The  task  of  discriminating  the  results  of  culture  which  are 
common  to  the  European  members  of  tliis  family,  but  fov* 
eign  to  its  Asiatic  members,  from  those  which  the  several 
European  groups,  such  as  the  Graeco-Italian  and  the  Ger* 
mano-Slavonic,  have  wrought  out  for  themselves,  can  only 
be  accomplished,  if  at  all,  after  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  philological  and  historical  inquiries.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  Graeco-Italians  as  with  all 
other  nations,  agriculture  became  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  remained  the  germ  and  core  of  their  national  and  of 
their  private  life.  The  house  and  the  fixed  hearth,  which 
the  husbandman  constructs  instead  of  the  light  hut  and 
shifting  fireplace  of  the  shepherd,  are  represented  in  the 
spiritual  domain  and  idealized  in  the  goddess  Vesta  ur 
Eatioy  almost  the  only  divinity  not  Indo-Germanic  yet 
from  the  first  common  to  both  nations.  One  of  the  oldest 
legends  of  the  Italian  race  ascribes  to  king  Italua,  or,  as  the 

With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  cannot  allow  that  there  ever  wai 
ft  time  when  the  Greeks  in  nil  HeUemc  cantons  subsisted  by  purely  pas* 
toral  husbandry.  If  it  was  the  possession  of  cattle,  and  not  of  land,  which 
in  Greece  as  in  Italy  formed  the  basis  and  the  standard  of  all  privaU 
property,  the  reason  of  this  was  not  that  agriculture  was  of  later  intto* 
duotion,  but  that  it  was  at  first  conducted  on  the  system  of  joml  poa 
•cssioD.  Of  course  a  purely  agricultural  economy  cannot  have  existed 
anywhere  before  the  separation  of  the  stocks;  on  the  contrary,  i>astoraJ 
husbandry  was  (more  or  less  according  to  localKy)  combiued  with  it  It 
ID  extent  relatiTdy  greater  than  was  the  ease  in  later  times. 
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Italians  must  have  pronounced  the  w*ord,  Vitalus  or  Vitu* 
Ins,  the  introduction  of  the  change  from  a  pastoral  to  an 
agricultural  life,  and  shrewdly  connects  with  it  the  original 
Italian  legislation.  We  have  simply  another  version  of  the 
Mme  belief  in  the  legend  of  the  Samnite  race  which  makes 
the  ox  the  leader  of  their  primitive  colonies,  and  in  the  old* 
^st  Latin  national  names  which  designate  the  people  as 
reapers  {Siculi,  perhaps  also  Sieani),  or  as  field-labourers 
{Opsci),  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  incongruities  which 
attach  to  the  so-called  legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  that  it 
represents  a*pastoral  and  hunting  people  as  founding  a  city. 
Legend  and  faith,  laws  and  manners,  among  the  Italians  as 
among  the  Hellenes  are  throughout  associated  with  agricul- 
ture.**- *" 

V.  CultiTation  of  the  soil  cannot  be  oonoeiyed  without  some 
measurement  of  it,  however  rude.  Accordingly,  the  meas- 
ures of  sur&ce  and  the  mode  of  setting  off  boundaries  rest^ 
like  agriculture  itself,  on  a  like  basis  among  both  peoples. 
The  Oscan  and  Umbrian  vorsus  of  one  hundred  square  feet 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Greek  plethron.  The  princi- 
ple of  marking  off  boundaries  was  also  the  same.  The 
laud-measurer  adjusted  his  position  with  reference  to  one  of 
the  cardinal  points,  and  proceeded  to  draw  in  the  first  place 
two  lines,  one  from  north  to  south,  and  another  from  east 
to  west,  his  station  being  at  their  point  of  intersection  {ten^ 
pium,  rifitpo^  from  jifipm) ;  then  he  drew  at  certain  fixed 
distances  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  by  this  process  pro- 
duced a  series  of  rectangular  pieces  of  ground,  the  comers 
of  ^hich  were  marked  by  boundary  posts  {iermini,  in  Sicil- 

*  KotUng  Is  more  iignificant.  in  this  respect  than  the  close  oonneo- 
4/m  of  agriculcare  with  marriage  and  the  foundation  of  cities  during  the 
Arliest  epoch  of  culture.  Thus  the  gods  in  Italy  immcdiatelj  concem- 
•d  with  marriage  are  Geres  and  (or?)  Tellus  (Plutarch,  Romul.  22  ;  Ser- 
vit;8  0n^en.  iv.,  166;  Rossbach.  JRSm,  Ehe^  267,  801),  in  Greece  DeUetsr 
(Plntarcfa,  CoaJ%^,  Praee.  init.);  in  old  Greek  formulas  the  procreation  of 
duldren  is  called  offoroq  (p.  49,  note) ;  indeed,  the  oldesl  Roman  form  ol 
Barriage»  confarrtatioy  derives  its  name  and  its  oeremonj  from  the  col* 
tfratton  of  com.  The  use  of  the  plough  in  the  founding  of  cities  is  well 
known. 
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ian  inscriptions  ti^fAOpeg,  usually  o^o<).  This  mode  of  d& 
fining  boundaries,  which  is  indeed  also  Etruscan  but  is  hard 
ly  of  Etruscan  origin,  we  find  among  the  Romans,  Uinbri 
ans,  Sainnites,  and  also  in  very  ancient  records  of  the  Ti^ 
rcntine  Hcracleots,  who  are  as  little  likely  to  have  bor 
rowed  it  from  the  Italians  as  the  Italians  from  the  Taren* 
tines ;  it  is  an  ancient  possession  common  to  all.  A  pecv 
liar  characteristic  of  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  wa^ 
their  rigid  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  the  square; 
even  where  the  sea  or  a  river  formed  a  natural  boundary, 
they  did  not  accept  it,  but  wound  nip  their  allocation  of  thr 
land  with  the  last  complete  square. 

It  is  not  solely  in  agriculture,  however,  that  the  espo^ 
other  feA-  cially  close  relationship  of  the  Greeks  and  Ital* 
the£r  eooii-  ^^^^  appears ;  it  is  unmistakeably  manifest  also 
•^y*  in  the  other  provinces  of  man's  earliest  activity. 

The  Greek  house,  as  described  by  Homer,  differs  little  from 
the  model  which  was  always  adhered  to  in  Italy.  The 
essential  portion,  which  originally  formed  the  whole  inte- 
rior accommodation  of  the  Latin  house,  was  the  atrium^ 
that  is,  the  "blackened"  chamber,  with  the  household  altar, 
the  marriage  bed,  the  table  for  meals,  and  the  hearth ;  and 
precisely  similar  is  the  Homeric  megaron^  with  its  houso- 
hold  altar  and  hearth  and  smoke-begrimed  roof.  We  can- 
not  say  the  same  of  ship-building.  The  boat  with  oars  was 
an  old  common  possession  of  the  Indo-Germans ;  but  the 
advance  to  the  use  of  sailing  vessels  can  scarcely  be  consid 
ered  to  have  taken  place  during  the  Graeco-Italian  period, 
for  we  find  no  nautical  terms  originally  common  to  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  except  such  as  are  also  general  among 
tfie  Indo-Germanic  family.  On  the  other  hand  the  primi- 
tive Italian  custom  of  the  husbandmen  having  common  mid- 
day meals,  the  origin  of  which  the  myth  connects  with  the 
introduction  of  agriculture,  is  compared  by  Aristotle  with 
the  Cretan  Syssitia ;  and  the  ancient  Romans  further  agreed 
with  the  Cretans  and  Laconians  in  taking  their  meals  not, 
as  was  afterwards  the  custom  among  both  peoples,  in  a  ro- 
elining,  but  in  a  sitting  posture.     The  method  of  kindling 
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fire  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  different  kindi 
Ib  oommon  to  all  peoples ;  but  it  is  certaiuly  no  mere  iicci- 
dent  that  the  Greeks  and  Italians  agree  in  the  appellations 
whioh  they  give  to  the  two  portions  of  the  touch- woody 
"  the  rubber  "  (r^v^rai^or,  ierebra),  and  the  "  under-layer  *■ 
{tfragevf,  MXaQUy  tabula^  probably  from  iendere^  jito^Aui) 
lu  like  manner  the  dress  of  the  two  peoples  is  essentially 
identical,  for  the  tunica  quite  corresponds  with  the  chiton^ 
and  the  io^a  is  nothing  but  a  fuller  himaiion.  Even  as  re- 
gards weapons  of  war,  liable  as  they  are  to  frequent  change, 
the  two  peoples  have  this  much  at  least  in  common,  that 
their  two  principal  weapons  of  attack  were  the  javelin  and 
the  bow, — a  fact  which  is  clearly  expressed,  as  £&r  as  Rome 
is  concerned,  in  the  earliest  names  for  warriors  {quirites^ 
tamniieSf  pilumni — arquitea),*  and  is  in  keeping  with  the 
oldest  mode  of  fighting  which  was  not  properly  adapted  to 
a  dose  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greeks  and  Italians,  all  that  relates  to  the  material  founda- 
tions of  human  life  may  be  traced  back  to  the  same  pri- 
mary elements ;  the  oldest  problems  which  the  world  pro- 
poses to  man  had  been  jointly  solved  by  the  two  peoples  at 
a  time  when  they  still  formed  one  nation. 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  spiritual  domain.  The  grent 
j^j^^^^^  problem  of  man — how  to  live  in  conscious  bar- 
teflSittM  ™^°y  ^^^  himself,  with  his  neighbour,  and  with 
oi«k  diai^  the  whole  to  which  he  belongs — admits  of  as 
many  solutions  as  there  are  provinces  in  our 
Fatfaer^s  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  no6  in  the  material 
sphere,  that  individuals  and  nations  display  their  diver- 
gences of  cbai*acter.  The  exciting  causes  which  g^ve  rise 
to  this  intrinsic  contrast  must  have  been  in  the  Graeoo-Ital* 
In  period  as.  yet  wanting ;  it  was  not  until  the  HeUenei 
Ad  Italiaxis  had  separated  that  that  deep-seated  diversity  of 

*  Among  the  oldest  names  of  weapons  on  both  sides  soarcely  any 
bediown  to  be  certainly  related ;  laneea,  although  doubtless  oon- 
(ed  with  XoYxtfj  ia,  as  a  Roman  word,  recent,  and  perhaps  borrowed 
^om  the  Germaos  oi-  Spaniards ;  and  the  Greek  aavyio9  is  in  a  simOat 
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mental  character  became  manifest,  the  effects  of  which  con* 
tinue  to  the  present  day.  The  family  and  the  state,  religion 
and  art,  received  in  Italy  and  in  Greece  respectively  a  de* 
relopment  so  peculiar  and  so  thoroughly  national,  that  th« 
Qc»minon  basis,  on  which  in  these  respects  also  the  two  poo- 
pics  tested,  has  been  so  overgrown  as  to  be  Almost  con* 
eealcd  ff  om  our  view.  That  Hellenic  character,  which  sao* 
tifioed  the  whole  to  its  individual  elements,  the  nation  to 
uie  township,  and  the  township  to  the  citizen ;  which  sought 
its  ideal  of  life  in  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and,  but  too 
often,  in  the  enjoyment  of  idleness ;  which  attained  its  po- 
liticul  development  by  intensifying  the  original  individual- 
ity of  the  several  cantons,  and  at  length  produced  the  in- 
ternal dissolution  of  even  local  authority ;  which  in  its 
view  of  religion  first  invested  the  gods  with  human  attri* 
butes,  and  then  denied  their  existence ;  which  allowed  full 
play  to  the  limbs  in  the  sports  of  the  naked  youth,  and 
gave  free  scope  to  thought  in  all  its  grandeur  and  in  all  its 
awfulness; — and  that  Roman  character,  which  solemnly 
bound  the  son  to  reverence  the  father,  the  citizen  to  rever 
ence  the  ruler,  and  all  to  reverence  the  gods;  which  i^ 
quired  nothing  and  honoured  nothing  but  the  useful  act 
and  compelled  every  citizen  to  fill  up  every  moment  of  his 
brief  life  with  unceasing  work ;  which  made  it  a  duty  even 
in  the  boy  modestly  to  cover  the  body  ;  which  deemed 
every  one  a  bad  citizen  who  wished  to  be  different  from  his 
follows ;  which  regarded  the  state  as  all  in  all,  and  a  desire 
for  the  state's  extension  as  the  only  aspiration  not  liable  to 
censure, — who  can  in  thought  trace  back  these  sharply* 
marked  contrasts  to  that  original  unity  which  embraced 
them  both,  prepared  the  way  for  their  development,  and  ai 
li^ngth  produced  them?  It  would  be  foolish  presumption 
to  desire  to  lift  this  veil ;  we  shall  only  endeavour  to  Indi* 
eato  in  brief  outline  the  beginnings  of  Italian  nationality 
and  Its  connections  with  an  earlier  period ;  to  direct  the 
guesses  of  the  discerning  reader  rather  than  to  express 
them. 

JUi  that  may  be  called  the  patriarchal  element  In  the 
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state  rested  in  Greece  and  Italy  on  the  sanie 
madSe  foundations.     Under  tiiis  head  comes  especially 


the  moral  and  decorous  arrangement  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  sexesy*  which  enjoined  monogamy  on  the  hus- 
band and  visited  with  heavy  penalties  the  infidelity  of  the 
irife,  and  which  recognized  the  equality  of  woman  and  the 
MDCtlty  of  marriage  in  the  high  position  which  it  assigned 
ti>  the  mother  within  the  domestic  circle.  On  the  other 
land  the  rigorous  development  of  the  marital  and  still 
Dore  of  the  paternal  authority,  regardless  of  the  natural 
lights  of  persons  as  such,  was  a  feature  foreign  to  the 
Greeks  and  peculiarly  Italian ;  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
moral  subjection  became  transformed  into  legal  slavery. 
In  the  same  way  the  principle  of  the  slave  being  completely 
destitute  of  legal  rights — ^a  principle  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  slavery — was  maintained  by  the  Romans  with 
merciless  rigour  and  carried  out  to  all  its  consequences ; 
whereas  among  the  Greeks  alleviations  of  its  harshness 
were  early  introduced  both  in  practice  and  in  legislation, 
the  marriage  of  slaves,  for  example,  being  recognized  as  a 
legal  relation. 

On  the  household  was  based  the  clan,  that  is,  the  com- 
munity of  the  descendants  of  the  same  progenitor ;  and  out 
of  the  dan  among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Italians  arose 
the  state.  But  while  under  the  weaker  political  develop- 
ment of  Greece  the  clan  maintained  itself  as  a  corporate 
power,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  state,  far  even  into 
historical  times,  the  state  in  Italy  made  its  appearance  at 
once  in  complete  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  in  presence  of  its 
authority  the  clans  were  neutralized  and  it  exhibited  an 
association  not  of  dans,  but  of  citizens.  Conversely,  again, 
tlie  individual  attained  relatively  to  the  clan  an  inward  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  personal  development  far  ear- 
lier and  more  completely  in  Greece  than  in  Rome — ^a  &ct 

*  Bren  In  detidli  this  agreement  appeaif;  e,  g,^  in  the  designation 
of  lawiol  wedlodc  as  'marriage  concluded  for  the  obtaining  of  lawful 
ehildreo*'  (yo^oc  ^nl  naUiwr  fmjiriwf  o^iSroj — mairimonium  Ulterofum 
qwienndanim  caumt). 
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reflected  with  great  clearness  in  the  Greek  and  Romas 
proper  names,  which,  originally  similar,  came  to  assume 
very  different  forms.  In  the  more  ancient  Greek  names  the 
name  of  the  clan  was  very  frequently  added  in  an  adjective 
form  to  that  of  the  individual ;  while,  conversely,  Roman 
scholars  were  aware  that  their  ancestors  bore  originally 
only  one  name,  the  later  praenomen.  But  while  in  Greece 
the  adjective  name  of  the  elan  early  disappeared,  it  became, 
among  the  Italians  generally  and  not  merely  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  principal  name;  and  the  distinctive  individual 
iiame,  the  praenomen^  became  subordinate.  It  seems  as  if 
the  small  and  ever  diminishing  number  and  the  meaning- 
less character  of  the  Italian,  and  particularly  of  the  Roman, 
individual  names,  compared  with  the  luxuriant  and  poetical 
fulness  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  intended  to  iUnstrate 
the  truth  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  one  nation  to  re- 
duce all  features  of  distinctive  personality  to  an  uniform 
level,  of  the  other  freely  to  promote  their  development. 

The  association  in  communities  of  families  under  patri- 
archal chiefs,  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  Graeco-Italian  period,  may  appear  different  enough  from 
the  later  forms  of  Italian  and  Hellenic  polities  ;  yet  it  must 
have  already  contained  the  germs  out  of  which  the  future 
laws  of  both  nations  were  moulded.  The  '^  laws  of  king 
Italus,"  which  were  still  applied  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
may  denote  the  institutions  essentially  common  to  both. 
These  laws  must  have  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  the  execution  of  justice  within  the  commimity« 
for  military  organization  and  martial  law  in  reference  to  its 
external  relations,  for  its  government  by  a  patriarchal  chief, 
for  a  council  of  elders,  for  assemblies  of  the  freemen  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  for  some  sort  of  constitution. 
Judicial  procedure  {crimen,  xQiftw),  expiation  {poena,  aoiIp^), 
retaliation  {talio,  raXim,  tlTflKu)^  are  Graeco-Italian  ideaa 
The  stern  law  of  debt,  by  which  the  debtor  was  directly  re- 
sponsible with  his  person  for  the  repayment  of  what  he  had 
received,  is  common  to  the  Italians,  for  example,  with  the 
Ikrentine  Heracleota     The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Ro 
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man  oonsUtution— a  king,  a  senate,  and  an  assembly  entitlec} 
simply  to  ratify  or  to  reject  the  proposals  which  the  king 
and  senate  should  submit  to  it — are  scarcely  anywhere  ex- 
pressed  so  distinctly  as  in  Aristotle's  account  of  the  earlier 
constitution  of  Crete.  The  germs  of  larger  state-confed 
ei*acies  in  the  political  fraternizing  or  even  amalgamation 
of  several  previously  independent  stocks  (symmachy,  synoi  • 
kismos)  are  in  like  manner  common  to  both  nations.  The 
more  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  fact  of  the  common  founda- 
tions of  Hellenic  and  Italian  polity,  that  it  is  not  found  to 
extend  to  the  other  Indo-Germanic  stocks ;  the  organization 
of  the  Grermanic  communities,  for  example,  by  no  means 
starts,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  an  elec- 
tive monarchy.  But  how  different  the  polities  were  that 
were  constructed  on  this  common  basis  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  how  completely  the  whole  course  of  their  political  de- 
velopment belongs  to  each  as  its  distinctive  property,*  it 
will  be  the  bXisiness  of  the  sequel  to  show. 

It  is  the  same  in  religion.     In  Italy,  as  in  Hellas,  there 
.  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  popular  faith  the 

same  common  treasure  of  symbolic  and  allegorw 
leal  views  of  nature :  on  this  rests  that  general  analogy  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  the  Greek  world  of  gods  and  of 
spirits,  which  was  to  become  of  so  much  importance  in 
later  stages  of  development.  In  many  of  their  particular 
conceptions  also, — in  the  already  mentioned  forms  of  Zeus* 
Diovis  and  Hestia^Vesta,  in  the  idea  of  the  holy  space 
(rffi»og,  templum)y  in  many  ofierings  and  ceremonies — the 
two  modes  of  worship  do  not  by  mere  accident  coincidcb 
Yet  in  Hellas,  as  in  Italy,  they  assumed  a  shape  so  thor* 
oughly  national  and  peculiar,  that  but  little  of  the  ancient 

*  Only  we  must,  of  course,  not  forget  that  like  pre-existing  oondt* 
tions  lead  everywhere  to  like  institutions.  For  instanoe,  nothing  is  more 
oertoin  than  that  the  Roman  plebeians  were  a  growth  oritrinating  within 
die  Roman  commonwealth,  and  yet  they  everywhere  find  their  counter 
part  where  a  body  of  meioeei  has  arisen  alongside  of  a  body  of  borgesseeb 
As  a  muMee  of  course,  chance  also  plays  in  such  cases  its  prove  kin^ 
game. 
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ooumioD  inheritance  was  preserred  Id  a  reoognlxable  fomii 
and  that  little  was  for  the  most  part  misunderstood  or  not 
understood  at  alL  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  for,  just  ai 
in  the  peoples  themselves  the  great  contrasts,  which  during 
the  Graeco-ltalian  period  htid  lain  side  by  side  undeveloped, 
were  aflcr  their  division  distinctly  evolved,  so  in  their  re- 
ligion also  a  separation  took  place  between  the  idea  and  the 
image,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  whole  in  the  souL 
Those  old  tillers  of  the  ground,  when  the  clouds  were  driv« 
ing  along  the  sky,  probably  expressed  to  themselves  the 
phenomenon  by  saying  that  the  hound  of  the  gods  was  driv* 
ing  together  the  startled  cows  of  the  herd.  The  Greek  for- 
got that  the  cows  were  really  the  clouds,  and  converted  the 
son  of  the  hound  of  the  gods — a  form  devised  merely  for 
the  particular  purposes  of  that  conception — ^into  the  adroit 
measenger  of  the  gods  ready  for  every  service.  When  the 
thunder  rolled  among  the  mountains,  he  saw  Zeus  brandish- 
ing his  bolts  on  Olympus ;  when  the  blue  sky  again  smiled 
upon  him,  he  gazed  into  the  bright  eye  of  Athenaea,  the 
daughter  of  Zous  ;  and  so  powerful  over  him  was  the  influ- 
ence of  the  forms  which  he  had  thus  created,  that  he  soon 
saw  nothing  in  them  but  human  beings  invested  and  illu- 
mined with  the  splendour  of  nature's  power,  and  freely 
formed  and  transformed  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
beauty.  It  was  in  another  fashion,  but  not  less  strongly, 
that  the  deeply  implanted  religious  feeling  of  the  Italian 
race  manifested  itself;  it  held  firmly  by  the  idea  and  did 
not  suffer  the  form  to  obscure  it.  As  the  Greek,  when  he 
sacrificed,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  so  the  Roman  veiled 
bis  head  ;  for  the  prayer  of  the  former  was  contemplation, 
that  of  the  latter  reflection.  Throughout  the  whole  of  ni^ 
ture  he  adored  the  spiritual  and  the  universal.  To  every- 
thing existing,  to  the  man  and  to  the  tree,  to  the  state  and 
t?  the  store-room,  was  assigned  a  spirit  which  came  into 
being  with  it  and  perished  along  with  it,  the  counterpart  of 
the  natural  phenomenon  in  the  spiritual  domain;  to  thf 
man  the  male  Grenius,  to  the  woman  the  female  Juno,  to 
Ibe  boundary  Terminus,  to  the  forest  Silvanus,  to  the  m 
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Cling  year  Vertumnus,  and  so  on  to  every  object  after  iti 
kind.  In  oooupations  the  very  steps  of  the  process  were 
spiritualized :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  prayer  for  the  bu» 
bandman  there  was  invoked  the  spirit  of  fallowing,  of 
ploughing,  of  fhrrowing,  sowing,  cover ing-in,  harrtiwhig, 
and  so  forth  down  to  the  in-bringing,  up-storing,  and  open* 
ing  of  the  granaries.  In  like  manner  marriage,  birlh.  and 
every  other  natural  event  were  endowed  with  a  sacred  life. 
The  larger  the  sphere  embraced  in  the  abstraction,  the  higli- 
er  rose  the  god  and  the  reverence  paid  by  man.  Thus 
Jupiter  and  Juno  are  the  abstractions  of  manhood  and 
womanhood;  Dea  Dia  or  Ceres,  the  creative  power;  Mi- 
nerva, the  power  of  memory ;  Dea  Bona,  or  among  the 
Samnites  Dea  Cupra,  the  good  deity.  While  to  the  Greek 
everything  assumed  a  concrete  and  corporeal  shape,  the  Ro* 
man  could  only  make  use  of  abstract,  completely  trans* 
parent  formulae ;  and  while  the  Greek  for  the  most  part 
threw  aside  the  old  legendary  treasures  of  primitive  times, 
because  they  embodied  the  idea  in  too  transparent  a  form, 
the  Roman  could  still  less  retain  them,  because  the  sacred 
conceptions  seemed  to  him  dimmed  even  by  the  lightest 
veil  of  allegory.  Not  a  trace  has  been  preserved  amoi^ 
the  Romans  even  of  the  oldest  and  most  generally  diffused 
myths,  such  as  that  current  among  the  Indians,  the  Greeks, 
and  even  the  Semites,  regarding  a  great  flood  and  its  sur* 
vivor,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race. 
Their  gods  could  not  marry  and  b^et  children,  like  those 
of  the  Hellenes ;  they  did  not  walk  about  unseen  among 
mortals ;  and  they  needed  no  nectar.  But  that  they,  nevci^ 
theless,  ir  their  spirituality — which  only  appears  tame  to 
dull  apprehension — gained  a  powerful  hold  on  men's  mindfl^ 
a  hold  more  powerful  perhaps  than  that  of  the  gods  of  Hel 
las  created  after  the  image  of  man,  would  be  attested,  even 
if  history  were  silent  on  the  subject,  by  the  Roman  desig- 
nation of  faith  (the  word  and  the  idea  alike  foreign  to  the 
Hellenes),  JUligio,  that  is  to  say,  ^  that  which  binds."  As 
India  and  Iran  developed  from  one  and  the  same  inherited 
store,  the  fomer,  the  richly  varied  forms  of  its  sacred 
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epics,  the  latter,  the  abstractions  of  the  Zend-A Testa  ;  so  in 
ihe  Greek  mythology  the  person  is  predomiDant^  in  the  Ro- 
man the  idea,  in  the  former  freedom,  in  the  latter  necessity. 
Lastly,  what  holds  good  of  real  life  is  true  also  of  M 
counterfeit  in  jest  and  play,  which  everywhci^ 
and  especially  in  the  earliest  period  of  full  and 
simple  ezistoice,  do  not  exclude  the  serious,  but  veil  it. 
The  simplest  elements  of  art  are  in  Latium  and  HeUas 
quite  the  same;  the  decorous  armed  dance,  the  ^leap^ 
{trinmpus  OQutfi^og,  di-^gccfi^og) ;  the  masquerade  of  the 
'*  full  people"  {catvQOt,  satvra),  who,  enveloped  in  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats;  wound  up  the  festival  with  their  jokes ; 
lastly,  the  pipe,  which  with  suitable  strains  accompanied 
and  regulated  the  solemn  as  well  as  the  merry  dance.  No- 
where, perhaps,  does  the  especially  close  relationship  of  the 
Hellenes  and  Italians  come  to  light  so  clearly  as  here ;  and 
yet  in  no  other  direction  did  the  two  nations  manifest  great- 
er divergence  as  they  became  developed.  The  training  of 
youth  remained  in  Latium  strictly  confined  to  the  narrow 
liTnits  of  domestic  education  ;  in  Greece  the  yearning  after 
a  varied  yet  harmonious  training  of  mind  and  body  created 
the  sciences  of  Gymnastics  and  Paideia,  which  were  cher- 
ished by  the  nation  and  by  individuals  as  their  highest 
good.  Latium  in  the  poverty  of  its  artistic  developnuunt 
stands  almost  on  a  level  with  uncivilized  peoples ;  Hellas 
devCiOptyl  with  incredible  rapidity  out  of  its  religious  con* 
ceptions  the  myth  and  the  worshipped  idol,  and  out  of  these 
that  marvellous  world  of  poetry  and  sculpture,  the  like  c^ 
which  history  has  not  again  to  show.  In  Latium  no  other 
influences  were  powerful  in  public  and  private  life  but  pru- 
dence, riches,  and  strength ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  Hel* 
Icnes  to  feel  the  blissful  ascendancy  of  beauty,  to  minister 
to  the  fair  boy-friend  with  an  enthusiasm  half  sensuous, 
half  ideal,  and  to  reanimate  their  lost  courage  with  the 
war-songs  gf  the  divine  singer. 

Thus  the  two  nations  in  which  the  civilization  of  an- 
tiqulty  culminated  stand  side  by  side,  as  difl^rent  in  deyek 
opment  as  they  were  in  origin  identical.    The  points  \m 
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which  the  Hellenes  excel  the  Italians  are  more  unirersall^ 
intelligible  and  reflect  a  more  brilliaDt  lustre  ;  but  the  deep 
feeling  in  each  individual  that  he  was  only  a  j£rl  of  the 
oommunity  a  rare  devotedness  and  power  of  sel^«acrifioi 
lor  the  a>mmon  weal,  an  earnest  faith  in  its  own  gods,  form 
Uie  rich  treasure  of  liie  Italian  nation.  Both  nations  re- 
ceived «  one-sidedy  and  therefore  each  a  complete^  develop* 
ment;  it  is  only  a  pitiful  narrow-mindedness  that  will 
object  to -the  Athenian  that  he  did  not  know  hew  to  mould 
his  state  like  the  Fabii  and  the  Valerii,  or  to  the  Roman 
that  he  did  not  learn  to  carve  like  Phidias  and  to  write  like 
Aristophanes.  It  was  in  &ct  the  most  peculiar  and  the 
best  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  people^  that  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  from  national  to 
political  uuity  without  at  the  same  time  exchanging  their 
polity  for  despotism.  The  ideal  world  of  beauty  was  all 
in  all  to  the  Greeks,  and  compensated  them  to  some  extent 
for  what  they  wanted  in  reality.  Wherever  in  Hellas  a 
tendency  towards  national  union  appeared,  it  was  based  not 
on  elements  directly  political,  but  on  games  and  art :  the 
contests  at  Olympia,  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides,  were  the  only  bonds  that  held  Hellas  together. 
Ttesolutely,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  surrendered  his 
own  personal  will  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  and  learned  to 
obey  his  father  that  he  might  know  how  to  obey  the  state. 
Amidst  this  subjection  individual  development  might  be 
marred,  and  the  germs  of  fairest  promise  in  man  might  be 
arrested  in  the  bud ;  the  Italian  gained  in  their  stead  a  feel* 
ing  of  &tbcr\and  and  of  patriotism  such  as  the  Greek  never 
knew,  and  alone  among  sJl  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
succeeded  in  working  out  national  unity  in  coimectaon  witb 
ft  constitution  based  on  self-government — a  national  unity, 
which  at  last  placed  in  his  hands  the  mastery  not  only  over 
the  divided  Hellenic  stock,  but  over  the  whole  known 
world. 
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CHAPTER  m 

rm  aRTLKHztiTS  of  thx  lATon. 

Ite  home  of  the  Indo-Germanio  stock  laj  in  the  ve* 
,  J  ^^^  era  portion  of  central  Asift ;  from  this  it  apreftd 
"2^  ■(-  partly  in  a  south-eastern  direction  over  Indi^ 
partly  in  a  north-western  over  Europe.  It  ia 
difficult  to  determine  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Indo-Ger- 
mans  mwe  precisely :  it  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
been  inland  and  remote  from  the  aea,  as  there  is  no  name 
for  the  sea  common  to  the  Asiatic  and  European  brandiea. 
Many  indications  point  more  particularly  to  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  so  that,  singularly  enough,  the  primitive 
aeat^  of  the  two  most  important  civili2od  stocks, — the  Indo- 
Germanio  and  the  Aramaean, — almost  coincide  as  regards 
locality.  This  circumstance  gives  support  to  the  hypotho 
sis  that  these  races  also  were  originally  connected,  although, 
if  there  was  such  a  conuection,  it  certainly  must  have  been 
anterior  to  all  traceable  development  of  culture  end  lan- 
guage. We  cannot  define  more  exactly  their  original  local- 
ity,  nor  are  we  able  to  accompany  the  individual  stocks  in 
the  course  of  their  migrations.  The  European  branch 
jirobably  lingered  in  Persia  and  Armenia  for  some  con- 
siderable time  af^r  the  departure  of  the  Indians ;  for, 
accordinij  to  all  appearance,  that  region  has  Iteen  the  cradl< 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Barley, 
ipelt,  and  wheat  are  indig«ious  in  Mesopotamia,  mid  tha 
vine  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus  and  of  the  Caspian  Sea : 
walnut,  and  others  of  '.he  mora 
rees  are  native.  It  is  worthy  <4 
the  sea  is  common  to  most  of  the 
Celts,  Germans,  and  Skvouians; 
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they  must  probably  therefore  before  their  separation  have 
reached  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  or  of  the  Caspian.  By 
what  route  from  those  regions  the  Italians  reached  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  ^vhere  in  particular  they  were  set 
tied  while  still  united  with  the  Hellenes  alone,  are  ques> 
tions  that  can  only  be  answered  when  the  problem  it 
folded  by  what  route — whether  from  Asia  Minor  or  from 
the  regions  of  the  Danube — the  Hellenes  arrived  in  Greece. 
It  may  at  all  events  bo  regarded  as  certain  that  the  ItalianS| 
like  the  Indians,  migrated  into  their  peninsula  from  the 
north  (p.  33). 

The  advance  of  the  Umbro-Sabellian  stock  along  the 
central  mountain-ridge  of  Itidy,  in  a  direction  fh>m  north 
to  south,  can  still  be  clearly  traced ;  indeed  its  last  phases 
belong  to  purely  historical  times.  Less  is  known  regard- 
ing the  route  which  the  Latin  migration  followed.  Prob- 
ably it  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  alcnig  the  weitt 
coast,  long,  in  all  likelihood,  before  the  first  Sabeliian 
stocks  began  to  move.  The  stream  only  overflows  th** 
heights  when  the  lower  grounds  are  already  occupied ;  nno 
only  through  the  supposition  that  there  were  Latin  stocks 
already  settled  on  the  coast  are  we  able  to  explain  why  the 
Sabellians  should  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
rougher  mountain  districts,  from  which  they  afterwards 
issued  and  intruded,  wherever  it  was  possible,  between  the 
Latin  tnbea. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Latin  stock  inhabited  the  conn* 
try  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Vol- 


ihaiMiiiiiiii  scian  mountains ;  but  these  mountains  Uicm« 
selves,  which  appear  to  have  been  neglected  on 
occasion  of  the  first  immigration  when  the  plains  of  Lativim 
and  Campania  still  lay  open  to  the  settlers,  wore,  as  in^ 
Volsoian  inscriptions  show,  occupiexi  i)}  a  stock  more  near* 
]y  reUted  io  the  Sabellians  than  to  the  Latins.  On  the 
ifther  hand,  Latins  probably  dwelt  in  Campania  before  the 
Greek  and  Samnite  immigrations ;  for  the  Italian  namei 
Novla  or  Nola  (new-town),  Campani  Capua,  Voliumui 
(from  volverCf  like  luturna  from  %uvare\  Opsci  (labourers)} 

3* 
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are  demonstrably  older  than  the  Samnite  invasion,  and 
show  that,  at  the  time  when  Cumae  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  an  Italian  and  probably  Latin  stock,  the  Ausunes, 
were  in  possession  of  Campania.  The  primitive  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  the  Lucani  and  Bruttii  subsequently 
oocupisd,  the  Itali  proper  (inhabitants  of  the  land  of  oxen), 
Are  associated  by  the  best  observers  not  with  the  lapygian, 
but  with  the  Italian  stock ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
our  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  its  Latin  branch,  al« 
though  the  Hellenizing  of  these  districts  which  took  place 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  political  develop- 
ment of  Italy,  and  their  subsequent  irundation  by  Samnite 
hordes,  have  in  this  instance  totally  obliterated  all  traces 
of  the  older  nationality.  Very  ancient  legends  bring  the 
similarly  extinct  stock  of  the  Siculi  into  connection  with 
Rome.  For  instance,  the  earliest  historian  of  Italy  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse  tells  us  that  a  man  named  Sikelos  came  a 
fugitive  from  Rome  to  Merges  king  of  Italia  (t.  e.  the 
Bruttian  peninsula).  Such  stories  appear  to  be  founded  on 
the  identity  of  race  recognized  by  the  narrators  as  subsist- 
ing between  the  Siculi  (of  whom  there  were  sbme  still  in 
Italy  in  the  time  of  Tliucydides)  and  the  Latins.  The 
striking  affinity  of  certain  dialectic  peculiarities  of  Sicilian 
Greek  with  the  Latin  is  probably  to  be  explained  rather  by 
the  old  commercial  connections  subsisting  between  Rome 
and  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  than  by  the  ancient  identity  of  the 
languages  of  the  Siculi  and  the  Romans.  According  to  all 
indications,  however,  not  only  Latium,  but  probably  also 
the  Campanian  and  Lucanian  districts,  Italia  proper  be- 
tween the  gulfs  of  Tarentum  and  Laus,  and '  the  ea£tern 
half  of  Sicily  were  in  primitive  times  inhabited  by  diiTerent 
branches  of  the  Latin  nation. 

Destinies  very  dissimilar  awaited  these  different  branch- 
es. Those  settled  in  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Campania 
came  Into  contact  with  the  Greeks  at  a  period  when  the^ 
were  unable  to  offer  resistance  to  a  civilization  so  superior, 
and  were  either  completely  Hellenized,  a^  in  the  case  of 
Sicily,  or  at  any  rate  so  weakened  that  they  succumbed 
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vithout  marked  resistanoe  to  the  fresh  energy  of  the  Sabine 
tribes.  In  this  way  the  Siculi,  the  Itali  and  Morgetos,  and 
the  Ausonians  never  came  t^  play  an  active  part  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  otherwise  with  Latianii 
where  no  Grreek  colonies  were  founded^  and  the  inhabitants 
after  hard  struggles  were  successful  '.n  maintaining  their 
ground  against  the  Sabines  as  well  as  against  their  northern 
neighbours.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  at  this  district,  which  was 
destined  more  than  any  other  to  intluence  the  fortunes  of 
tiie  ancient  world. 

The  plain  of  Latium  must  have  been  in  primeval  times 
the  scene  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  nature, 
while  the  slowly  formative  agency  of  water  de* 
posited,  and  the  eruptions  of  mighty  volcanoes  upheaved, 
Uie  successive  strata  of  that  soil  on  which  was  to  be  decided 
the  question  to  what  people  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
diould  belong.  Latium  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  Aequi  which  form  part  of 
the  Apennines;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Volscian  range 
rising  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  which  is  separated  from 
tiie  main  chain  oi  the  Apennines  by  the  ancient  territory 
of  the  Hemlci,  the  table-land  of  the  Sacco  {Trerus,  a  tribih 
tary  of  the  Liris),  and  stretching  in  a  westerly  direction 
terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Terracina.  On  the  west 
its  boundary  is  the  sea,  which  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
forms  but  few  and  indifferent  harbours.  On  the  north  it 
imperceptibly  merges  into  the  broad  highlands  of  Etruria. 
The  r^ion  thus  enclosed  forms  a  magnificent  plain  trav- 
ersed by  the  Tiber,  the  "  mountain-stream  "  which  issues 
from  the  Umbriau,  and  by  the  Anio,  which  rises  in  the 
Sabine  mountains.  Hills  here  and  there  -  emerge,  like 
islands,  from  the  plain ;  some  of  them  steep  limestone 
difis,  such  as  that  of  Soracte  in  the  north-east,  and  that  of 
the  Clrceian  promontory  on  the  south-west,  as  well  as  the* 
similar  though  lower  height  of  the  Janiculum  near  Rome ; 
others  volcanic  elevations,  whose  extinct  craters  had  become 
soiiverted  into  lakes  which  in  some  cases  still  exist;  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  Alban  range,  which,  free  oa 
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every  side,  stands  forth  Irom  the  plain  between  the  Volsoiai 
chain  and  the  river  Tiber. 

Here  settled  the  stock  which  is  hnown  to  history  nndef 
the  name  of  the  Latins,  or,  as  they  were  subsequently 
called  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  Latin  oomniunitief 
beyond  the  bounds  cf  Latium,  the  '*  Old  Latins"  {priici 
Latini).  But  the  territory  occupied  by  th^m,  the  district 
of  Latiumy  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  central  plain 
of  Italy.  AH  th»  country  north  of  the  Tiber  was  to  the 
Latins  a  ibreign  and  even  hostile  domain,  with  whose  in* 
habitants  no  lasting  alliance,  no  public  peace,  was  possible, 
and  such  armistices  as  were  concluded  appear  always  to 
have  been  lor  a  limited  period.  The  Tiber  formed  the 
northern  boundary  from  early  times;  and  neither  in  his- 
tory nor  in  the  more  reliable  traditions  has  any  reminis- 
ecnce  been  preserved  as  to  the  period  or  occasion  of  the 
establishment  of  a  frontier  line  so  important  in  its  results* 
We  find,  at  the  time  when  our  history  begins,  the  flat  and 
marshy  tracts  to  the  south  of  the  Alban  range  in  the  hands 
of  Umbro-Sabellian  stocks,  the  Rutuli  and  Volsci ;  Ardea 
and  Volitrae  are  no  longer  in  the  number  of  originally 
Latin  towns.  Only  the  central  portion  of  that  region  be* 
tween  the  Tiber,  the  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  the  sea — ^a  district  of  about  700  square  miles, 
not  much  larger  than  the  present  canton  of  Zurich — was 
Latium  proper,  the  "  plain,'*  *  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  oi 
the  observer  from  the  heights  of  Monte  Cavo.  Though 
the  country  is  a  plain,  it  is  not  monotonously  flat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sea-beach  which  is  sandy  and  formed 
in  part  by  the  accumulations  of  the  Hber,  the  level  is 
everywhere  broken  by  hills  of  tufa  moderate  in  height 
though  often  somewhat  steep,  and  by  deep  fissures  of  the 
ground.  These  alternating  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  surface  lead  to  the  formation  of  lakes  in  winter ;  and 

*  Like  AMvff  (aide)  and  jtXaxifq  (flat) ;  it  denotes  therefore  the  flat 
country  in  contnist  to  the  Sabine  mountain  land,  Just  as  Campaiiia,  the 
**  plain,"  forms  the  contrast  to  Samnium.  Xdfiit,  formerly  9tlaiu$^  hu 
ao  Aonncetion  with  LaUum, 
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the  ezhalatioiu  proceeding  in  the  heat  of  sumcier  from  th< 
£utr<e8oeat  organic  substances  which  they  contain  engendei 
that  noxious  fever-laden  atmosphere,  which  in  ancient  times 
tainted  the  district  as  it  taints  it  at  the  present  day.  It  ir 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  j|iiasmat§t  were  first  occfti 
sioned  by  the  neglect  of  cultivatiooy  which  was  the  result 
of  misgovemment  m  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  and 
is  so  still.  Their  cause  lies  rather  in  the  want  of  natural 
outlets  for  the  water ;  and  it  operates  now  as  It  operated 
thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
malaria  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  banished  by  thorough* 
ness  of  tillage — a  fact  which  has  not  yet  received  its  full 
explanation,  but  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
eomstance  that  the  working  of  the  surface  accelerates  the 
drying  up  of  the  stagnant  waters.  It  must  always  remain 
a  remarkable  phenomenon,  that  a  dense  agricultural  populap 
tion  should  have  arisen  in  regions  where  no  healthy  popular 
tion  can  at  present  subsist,  and  where  the  traveller  is  un* 
willing  to  tarry  even  for  a  single  night,  such  as  the  plain 
of  Latium  and  the  lowlands  of  Sybaris  and  Metapontum. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  man  in  a  lower  stage  of  civili- 
ntion  has'  generally  a  quicker  perception  of  what  nature 
demands,  and  a  greater  readiness  in  conforming  to  her  re- 
quirements ;  periiaps,  also,  a  more  elastic  physical  constitu- 
tion, which  accommodates  itself  more  readily  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  where  he  dwells.  In  Sardinia  agriculture 
b  prosecuted  under  physical  conditions  precisely  similar 
even  at  the  present  day ;  the  pestilential  atmosphere  exists, 
but  the  peasant  avoids  its  injurious  eflects  by  caution  in 
reference  to  clothing,  food,  and  the  choice  of  his  hours  of 
labour  In  feet,  nothing  is  so  certain  a  protection  against 
the  **aria  cattiva"  as  wearing  the  fleece  of  .inimals  and 
keeping  a  blazing  fire;  which  explains  why  the  Roman 
countryman  went  constantlj  clothed  in  heavy  woollen  stuffo, 
and  ncVer  allowed  the  fire  on  his  hearth  to  be  extinguished. 
in  other  respects  the  district  must  have  appeared  attractive 
to  an  immigrant  agricultural  people:  the  soil  is  easilj 
laboured  with  mattock  and  hoe  and  is  productivf  even  m  ith 
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out  being  manured,  although,  tried  by  an  Italian  standard^ 
it  does  not  yield  any  extraordinary  return :  wheat  yieldii 
on  an  average  about  five-fold.*  Good  water  is  net  abun« 
dant ;  the  higher  and  more  sacred  on  that  account  was  the 
esteem  in  which  every  fresh  spring  was  held  by  the  inhabi 
tants. 

No  accounts  have  been  preserved  of  the  mode  in  which 
I*iin8«tti«-  ^^  settlements  of  the  Latins  took  place  in  the 
■***■•  district  which  has  since  borne  their  name ;  and 

we  are  left  to  gather  what  we  can  almost  exclusively  from 
i  posteriori  inference  regarding  them.  Some  knowledge 
may,  however,  in  this  way  be  gained,  or  at  any  rate  some 
conjectures  that  wear  an  aspect  of  probability. 

The  Roman  territory  was  divided  in  the  earliest  limes 
Clan-Til-  ^"^  ^  number  of  dan-districts,  which'  were  sub- 
*8**-  sequently   employed  in   the   formation  of  the 

earliest  '^ rural  wards"  {tribua  rusticae).  Tradition  informs 
as  as  to  the  tribus  Claudia^  that  it  originated  from  the  set> 
tlement  of  the  Claudian  clansmen  on  the  Anio ;  and  that 
the  other  districts  of  the  earliest  division  originated  iu  a 
similar  manner  is  indicated  quite  as  certainly  by  their 
names.    These  names  are  not,  like  those  of  the  districts 

*  A  French  statist,  Durean  de  la  Malle  {Eean,  Pol,  dea  Momain^  iL 
226),  compares  with  the  Roman  Gampagnii  the  district  of  Limague  in 
Auvergne,  which  is  likewise  a  wide,  much  intersected,  and  uncTcn  plain, 
with  a  superficial  soil  of  decomposed  lava  and  ashes — the  remains  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  The  population,  at  least  2500  to  the  square  league,  is 
one  of  the  densest  to  be  found  in  purely  agricnltaral  districts :  property 
is  subdiyided  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  Tillage  Is  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  manual  labour,  with  spade,  hoe,  or  inattock ;  only  in  exoep* 
tional  cases  a  light  plough  is  substituted  drawn  by  two  cows,  the  wife 
of  the  peasant  not  unfrequently  taking  the  place  of  one  of  them  in  ths 
joke.  The  team  serves  at  once  to  furnish  milic  and  to  till  the  land, 
fbey  Itiye  two  harvests  in  the  year,  com  and  vegetables ;  there  is  no  fiJ* 
low.  The  average  yearly  rent  for  an  arpent  of  arable  land  is  100  ftancs. 
if  instead  of  such  an  arrangement  this  same  land  were  to  be  divided 
among  six  or  seven  lai^ge  landholders,  and  a  system  of  management  bj 
stewards  and  day  laVourers  were  to  supersede  the  husbandry  of  the  smaT. 
proprietors,  in  a  hundred  years  the  Limagne  would  doubtless  be  as  wast^ 
forsaken,  and  miserable  as  the  Gampagiia  di  Roma  is  at  the  present  day 
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■dded  at  a  later  period,  derived  from  the  localities,  but  are 
formed  without  exception  from  tlie  names  of  c1an.i ;  and 
the  clans  who  thus  gave  their  names  to  the  wards  of  the 
original  Roman  territory  are,  so  far  as  they  have  not  be* 
oome  entirely  extinct  (as  in  the  case  with  the  CamiUi^ 
Galeriij  Lemonii^  Pollii,  Pupinii,  VoUinii),  the  very  oldest 
psitrician  families  of  Rome,  the  Aemiliiy  Comelii,  Fabii, 
Horatiij  Meneniiy  Papirii,  Romilii^  Sergii,  Veturiu  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  these  clans  can  be  shown 
to  have  taken  up  its  settlement  in  Rome  only  at  a  later 
epoch.  Every  Italian,  and  doubtless  also  every  Hellenic, 
canton  must,  like  that  of  Rome,  have  been  divided  into  a 
number  of  groups  associated  at  once  by  locality  and  by 
clanship ;  such  a  clan-settlement  is  the  "  house"  (oucux)  of 
the  Greeks,  from  which  very  frequently  the  xoo/ioi  and 
dlifUH  originated  among  them,  like  the  iribvs  in  Rome. 
The  corresponding  Italian  terms  "house"  {vicus)  or 
••  building"  (pagus,  from  pangere)  indicate,  in  like  manner, 
the  joint  settlement  of  the  members  of  a  clan,  and  thence 
come  by  an  easily  understood  transition  to  signify  in  com- 
mon use  hamlet  or  village.  As  each  household  had  its  own 
portion  of  land,  so  the  clan-household  or  village  had  clan- 
lands  belonging  to  it,  which,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown, 
were  managed  up  to  a  comparatively  late  period  after  the 
analogy  of  household-lands,  that  is,  on  the  system  of  joint- 
possession.  Whether  it  was  in  Latium  itself  that  the  olan- 
households  became  developed  into  dan-villages,  or  whether 
the  Latins  were  already  associated  in  clans  when  they  im- 
migrated into  Latium,  are  questions  which  we  are  just  as 
little  able  to  answer  as  we  are  to  determine  how  far.  In 
addition  to  the  original  ground  of  common  ancestry,  tho 
dan  may  have  been  based  on  the  incorporation  or  oo-ordi* 
nation  ^m  without  of  individuals  not  related  to  it  by 
blood. 

These  clanships,  however,  were  from  the  beginning  re* 
garded  not  as  independent  societies,  but  as  the 
integral  parts  of  a  political  community  (ctvi/of, 
populus).    This  first  presents  itself  as  an  aggregate  of  i 
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auinber  of  clan-Tillages  of  the  same  stocky  language,  and 

manners,  bound  to  mutual  observance  of  law  and  m'utual 
legal  redress  and  to  united  action  in  aggression  and  def«nc& 
A  fixed  local  centre  was  quite  as  necessary  in  the  case  of 
su<*.h  a  canton  as  in  that  of  a  clanship ;  but  as  the  members 
of  thd  dan,  or  in  other  words  the  constituent  elenienia  of 
^he  canton,  dwelt  in  villages,  the  centre  of  the  canton  cannot 
have  been  a  town  or  place  of  joint  settlement  in  the  9triol 
sense.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  simply  a  place 
of  common  assembly,  containing  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
common  sanctuary  of  the  canton,  where  the  members  of 
the  canton  met  every  eighth  day  for  purposes  of  intercourse 
and  amusement,  and  where,  in  case  of  war,  they  obtained  a 
safer  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  than  in  the  vil 
lages :  in  ordinary  circumstances  this  place  of  meeting  was 
not  at  all  or  but  scantily  inhabited.  Ancient  places  of 
refuge,  of  a  kind  quite  similar,  may  stjll  be  recognized  at 
the  present  day  on  the  tops  of  several  of  the  hills  in  the 
highlands  of  east  Switzerland.  Such  a  place  was  called  in 
Italy  '^height"  {capitolium,  like  Sxga^  the  mountain-top), 
or  "  stronghold"  {arx,  from  arcere)  ;  it  was  not  a^wn  at 
first,  but  it  became  the  nucleus  of  one,  as  houses  naturally 
gathered  round  the  stronghold  and  were  afterwards  sui^ 
rounded  with  the  ''ring"  {urbs^  connected  with  urvu9f 
eurvusy  perhaps  also  with  arbis).  The  stronghold  and  town 
were  visibly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  number 
of  gates,  of  which  the  stronghold  bad  as  few  as  possible, 
and  the  town  many,  the  former  ordinarily  but  one,  the 
latter  at  least  three.  Such  fortresses  were  the  bases  of  that 
cantonal  constitution  which  prevailed  in  Italy  anteric^  to 
the  existence  of  towns :  a  constitution,  the  nature  of  which 
may  still  be  recognized  with  some  degree  of  clearness  in 
those  provinces  of  Italy  which  did  not  until  a  late  period 
reach,  and  in  some  cases  have  not  yet  fully  r<rached,  the 
stage  of  aggregation  in  towns,  such  as  the  land  of  the 
Marsi  and  the  small  cantons  of  the  Abruzzi;  The  country 
of  the  Aequiculi,  who  even  in  the  imperial  period  dwelt 
ncH  in  towns,  but  in  numerous  open  hamlets,  presents  a 
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number  of  aadent  ring*walls,  which,  regarded  as  ^  deserted 
towns"  with  their  solitary  temples,  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Roman  as  well  as  of  modem  archaeologists, 
who  have  fancied  that  they  could  find  accommodation  thore^ 
the  former  for  their  *^  primitive  inhabitants "  {aborigines), 
the  latter  for  their  Pelasgians.  We  shall  certainly  lif 
nearer  the  truth  in  recognizing  these  structures  not  as 
walled  towns,  but  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  such  as  were  doubtless  found  in  more  ancient 
times  over  all  Italy,  although  constructed  m  less  artistio 
style.  It  was  natural'  that  at  the  period  when  the  stocks 
that  had  made  the  transition  to  urban  life  were  surrounding 
their  towns  with  stone  walls,  those  districts  whose  inhabi- 
tants continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlets  should  repjaoe  the 
earthen  ramparts  and  palisades  of  their  strongholds  with 
building^of  stone.  When  in  later  ages  peace  was  securely 
established  throughout  the  land  and  such  fortresses  were  nc 
longer  needed,  these  places  of  re^ge  were  abandoned  and 
soon  became  a  riddle  to  after  generations. 

These  cantons  accordingly,  having  their  rendezvous  in 
^^^  some  stronghold,  and  including  a  certain  number 

lilt  oM«t  of  clanships,  form  the  primitive  political  unities 
with  which  Italian  history  begins.  At  what 
period,  and  to  what  extent,  such  cantons  were  formed  in 
Latium,  cannot  be  determined  with  precision ;  nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  special  historical  interest.  The  isolated  Alban 
range,  that  natural  stronghold  of  Latium,  which  offered  to 
settlers  the  most  wholesome  air,  the  freshest  springs,  and 
the  most  secure  position,  would  doubtless  be  first  occupied 
by  the  new  comers.  Here  accordingly,  along  the  narroiv 
plateau  above  Palazzuola,  between  the  Alban  lake  {Lago  d\ 
Cailello)  and  the  Alban  mount  {Monte  Cavo\  extended  (he 
k*wn  of  Alba,  which  was  universally  regarded  as  the  primi- 
tive seat  of  the  Latin  stock,  and  the  mother-city  of  Roms 
as  well  as  of  all  the  other  Old  Latin  communities ;  here, 
too,  on  the  slopes  lay  the  very  ancient  Latin  canton-centres 
c^  Luuixium,  Aricia,  and  Tusculum.  Here  are  found  soma 
sf  those  primitive  norks  of  masonry,  which  usually  mark 
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the  beginnings  of  civilization  and  seem  to  stand  as  awitneM 
to  posterity  that  in  reality  Pallas  Athene,  when  she  doet 
appear,  comes  into  the  world  full  grown.  Such  is  the  es- 
carpment of  the  wall  of  rock  below  Alba  in  the  direotitm 
of  Palazzuola,  whereby  the  place,  which  is  rendered  natu 
rally  inaccessible  by  the  steep  declivities  of  Monte  Cavo  on 
the  south,  Is  rendered  equally  unapproachable  on  the  north, 
and  only  the  two  narrow  approaches  on  the  east  and  west, 
which  are  capable  of  being  easily  defended,  are  left  open 
for  traffic.  Buch,  above  all,  is  the  large  subterranean  tun« 
nel  cut — so  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  within  it — through 
the  hard  wall  of  lava,  6000  feet  thick,  by  which  the  waters 
of  the  lake  formed  in  the  old  crater  of  the  Alban  Mount 
were  reduced  to  their  present  level  and  a  considerable  space 
was  gained  for  tillage  on  the  mountain  itself. 

The  summits  of  the  last  offshoots  of  the  Sabine  range 
form  natural  fastnesses  of  the  Latin  plain  ;  and  the  ctinton* 
strongholds  there  gave  rise  at  a  later  period  to  the  consider- 
able towns  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  Labici  too,  Gabii,  and 
Nomentum  in  the  plain  between  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills 
and  the  Tiber,  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  Laurentun\  Jind  Lavini- 
um  on  the  coast,  were  all  more  or  less  ancient  centres  of 
Latin  colonization,  not  to  speak  of  many  others  less  famous 
and  in  some  cases  almost  forgotten. 

All  these  cantons  were  in  primitive  times  politically 
jThe  Latin  sovereign,  and  each  of  them  was  governed  by 
ki««ne.  ji^  prince  with  the  co-operation  of  the  council 

of  elders  and  the  assembly  of  warriors.  Nevertheless  the 
feeling  of  fellowship  based  on  community  of  descent  and 
of  language  not  only  pervaded  the  whole  of  thorn,  but 
manifested  itself  in  an  important  religious  and  political 
institution — the  perpetual  league  of  the  collective  Latin 
eantons.  The  presidency  belonged  originally,  according  to 
the  universal  Italian  as  well  as  Hellenic  usage,  to  that  can 
ton  within  whose  bounds  lay  the  meeting-place  of  tht» 
league ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  canton  of  Alba,  which,  ai 
we  have  said,  was  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  mnst 
eminent  of  the  Latin  cantons.    The  communities  entitled  tc 
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participate  in  the  league  were  in  the  beginning  thirty— a 
number  which  we  find  occurring  with  singular  frequency  a* 
the  sum  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  commonwealth  in 
Greece  and  Italy.  What  cantons  originally  made  up  the 
number  of  the  thirty  old  Latin  communities  or,  as  with 
reference  to  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Alba  they  are  also 
called,  the  thirty  Alban  colonies,  tradition  has  not  recorded, 
acd  we  can  no  longer  ascertain.  The  rendezvous  of  this 
onion  was,  like  the  Pamboeotia  and  the  Panionia  among 
the  similar  confederacies  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  Latin  festi- 
val **  {/eriae  Latinae),  at  which,  on  the  "  Mount  of  Alba  " 
(Mans  AtbanttSf  Monte  Cavo\  upon  a  day  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  magistrate  for  the  purpose,  an  ox  was 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  assembled  Latin  stock  to  the 
**  Latin  god  "  {Jupiter  Latiaris),  Each  community  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony  had  to  contribute  to  the  sacrificial 
feast  its  fixed  proportion  of  cattle,  milk,  and  cheese,  and  to 
receive  in  return  a  portion  of  the  roasted  victim.  These 
usages  continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  are  well 
known :  respecting  the  more  important  legal  bearings  of 
this  association  we  can  do  little  else  than  institute  conjec- 
tures. 

From  the  most  ancient  times  there  were  held,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  festival  on  the  Mount  of  Alba, 
assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  communi- 
ties at  the  neighbouring  Latin  seat  of  justice  at  the  source 
of  the  Ferentina  (near  Marino).  Indeed  such  a  confederacy 
cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  without  having  a  certain  power 
of  superintendence  over  the  associated  body,  and  without 
possessing  a  system  of  law  binding  on  all.  Tradition  re- 
cords, and  wo  may  well  believe,  that  the  league  exercised 
juriBdiction  in  reference  to  violations  of  federal  law,  and 
that  it  could  in  such  cases  pronounce  even  sentence  of 
death.  The  equality  in  respect  of  legal  rights  and  of  inter- 
marriage that  subsisted  among  the  Latin  communities  at  a 
later  date  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  primitive  law  of  the  league,  so  that  any  Latin  man 
aould  beget  lawful  children  with  any  Latin  wo  nan  an<f 
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Boquiro  landed  property  and  carry  on  trade  in  any  part  of 
Latium.  The  league  may  have  also  provided  a  federal 
tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  mutual  disputes  of  the  can* 
tons ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  league 
imposed  any  limitation  on  the  sovereign  right  of  each  com 
munity  to  mnke  peace  or  war.  In  like  manner  thers  oaa 
be  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  league  implied  the 
possibility  of  its  waging  defensive  or  even  aggressive  wai 
in  its  own  name ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  federal  commandei^in-chiet  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  an  event  each  oonr>- 
m unity  was  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  a  contingent  £ot 
the  army,  or  that,  conversely,  any  one  was  interdicted  from 
undertaking  a  war  on  its  own  account  even  against  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league.  There  are,  however,  indications  that 
during  the  Liatin  festival,  just  as  was  the  case  during  the 
festivals  of  the  Hellenic  leagues,  **  a  truce  of  God  ^  was 
observed  throughout  all  Latium ;  *  and  probably  on  that 
occasion  even  tribes  at  feud  granted  safe-con^cts  to  each 
other. 

It  is  still  less  in  our  power  to  define  the  privileges  of 
the  presiding  canton  ;  only  we  may  safely  affirm  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  recognizing  in  the  Alban  presidency  a  real 
political  hegemony  over  Latium,  and  that  possibly,  nay 
probably,  it  had  no  more  significance  in  Latium  than  the 
honorary  presidency   of  Elis  had  in   Greece.f     On   the 

*  The  Latin  festival  is  expressly  called  **anni8tio8*'  (tiKfu^t,  Ma« 
crob.  Sat  116;  iut/n^lakj  Dionys.  iv.  49) ;  and  a  war  was  not  allowed 
to  be  begun  during  its  conUnuance  (Macrob.  /.  c). 

f  The  a.<«ertion  often  made  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  that  ikiha 
onoe  ruled  orer  Latinm  under  the  fonns  of  a  symmachy,  nowhere  iliidi 
on  closer  investigation  KufBoient  support.  All  history  begins  not  wUL 
the  union,  but  with  the  disunion  of  a  nation  ;  and  it  is  very  improbabU 
that  the  problem  of  the  union  of  Latium,  which  Rome  finally  aolve«i  after 
some  oenturios  of  conflict,  should  have  been  already  tiolved  at  an  earllei 
period  by  Alba.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  too  that  Rome  never  as 
serted  in  the  capadty  of  heiress  of  Alba  any  olaims  of  sovereignty  pr» 
per  over  the  Latin  communities,  but  contented  herself  with  an  honorai^ 
presidency ;  which  no  doubt,  when  it  became  combined  with  material 
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whole  it  is  probable  that  the  extent  of  this  Latin  leaguei 
and  the  amount  of  its  jurisdiction,  were  somewhat  unsettled 
and  fluctuating  ;  yet  it  remained  throughout  not  an  acciden- 
tal aggregate  of  various  communities  more  or  less  alien  to 
eoch  other,  but  the  just  and  necessary  expression  of  the 
tnlationship  of  the  Latin  stock.  The  Latin  league  may  not 
LiTe  at  all  times  included  all  Latin  communities^  but  it 
fiev<v  at  any  rate  granted  the  privilege  of  membership  to 
•oj  that  were  not  Latin.  Its  counterpart  in  Greece  was 
not  the  Delphic  Amphictyony,  but  the  Boeotian  or  Aetolian 
confederacy. 

These  very  general  outlines  must  sufRce :  any  attempt 
to  draw  the  lines  more  sharply  would  only  falsify  the  pic- 
ture. The  manifold  play  of  mutual  attraction  and  repul* 
aion  among  those  earliest  political  atoms,  the  cantons, 
passed  away  in  Latium  without  witnesses  competent  to 
tell  the  tale.  We  must  now  be  content  to  realise  the  one 
great  abiding  £ict  that  they  possessed  a  common  centre,  to 
which  they  did  not  sacrifice  their  individual  independence, 
but  by  means  of  which  they  cherished  and  increased  the 
feeling  of » their  belonging  collectively  to  the  same  nation. 
By  such  a  common  possession  the  way  was  prepared  for 
their  advance  from  that  cantonal  individuality,  with  which 
the  history  of  every  people  necessarily  begins,  to  the 
national  union  with  whidi  the  history  of  every  people  ends 
or  at  any  rate  ought  to  end. 

poirer,  afforded  a  handle  for  her  pretensions  of  hegemony.  TeetimooiMi 
■trietty  80  called,  can  acaroely  be  adduced  on  such  a  qneetion ;  and  leaal 
c£  all  do  iiieh  paasagea  aa  Featus  v.  /yroefor,  p.  6*7,  and  Dionjs.  iU.  10^ 
!•  itmp  AUm  m  a  Latin  Aiheno* 


CHAPTER  IV 
IBB  BBonnmiM  of  bomb 

Abovt  fourteen  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri^ei 
Tiber  hills  of  moderate  elevation  rise  on  both 
baaiks  of  the  stream,  higher  on  the  right,  lower 
on  the  left  bank^  With  the  latter  group  there  has  been 
closely  associated  for  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred 
yiars  the  name  of  the  Romans.  We  are  unable,  of  course, 
to  tell  how  or  when  that  name  arose ;  this  much  only  is 
certain,  that  in  the  oldest  form  of  it  known  to  us  the  in- 
habitants of  the  canton  are  QA|d  not  Romans,  but  (by  a 
shifting  of  soimd  that  frequenfly  occurs  in  the  earlier  period 
of  a  language,  but  fell  very  early  into  abeyance  in  Latin  *) 
Ramnians  {Kamnes),  a  fact  which  constitutes  an  expressive 
testimony  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  name,  its 
derivation  cannot  be  given  with  certainty  ;  posnbly  "  Ram* 
nes"  may  mean  "  foresters  "  or  **  bushmen." 

But  they  were  not  the  only  dwellers  on  the  hills  by  the 

Tiii«0,  Ln-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Tiber.  In  the  earliest  division  of 
^""^  the  burgesses  of  Rome  a  trace  has  been  pr^ 

served  of  th^  fact  that  that  body  arose  out  of  the  amalgami^ 
lion  of  three  cantons  once  probably  independent,  the  Ram- 
nians, Titles,  and  Luceres,  into  a  single  oommonwealth— -io 
other  words,  out  of  such  a  synoikUmaa  as  that  from  whiob 
Athena  arose  in  Attica.f    The  great  antiquity  of  this  thre» 

*  A  nmilar  change  of  sound  Is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  followlsi 
fonnalions,  all  of  them  of  a  very  ancient  kind :  pan  portio,  Man  man, 
famum  andent  fonn  for  Korreumy  FabU  Foffii^  VaUrhu  Volstus,  vaets- 
mivoeivua. 

f  The  tynoikUmoi  did  not  neceBsarily  invoWe  an  actual  BetClemenl 
together  at  one  9pot ;  but  while  each  resided  as  formerly  on  his  owr 
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Ibid  d^yision  of  the  community  *  is  perhaps  best  evinoed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Bomans,  in  matters  especially  of  con* 
•titutional  law,  regularly  used  the  forms  tribuere  ('*  to  divide 
mto  three  ")  and  tribus  ("  a  third  ")  in  the  general  sense  of 
**  to  divide  "  and  "  a  part,"  and  the  latter  expression  {ir¥ 
bus)  like  ou'<  **  quarter,"  early  lost  its  original  signification 
cf  number.  After  the  union  each  of  these  three  communis 
ilia — opce  separate,  but  now  forming  subdivisions  of  a 
single  community — still  possessed  its  third  of  the  common 
domain,  and  had  its  proportional  representation  in  the  bur 
geas-force  and  injlhe  council  of  the  elders.  In  ritual  also, 
the  number  divisibl^  by  three  of  the  members  of  almost 
all  the  oldest  colleg^j — of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  Salii,  the 
Arval  Brethren,  the  (Luperci,  the  Augurs— probably  had 
reference  to  that  three-fold  partition.  These  three  elements 
into  which  the  primitive  body  of  burgesses  in  Rome  was 
divided  have  had  theories  of  the  most  extravagant  absurdity 
engrafted  upon  them.  The  irrational  opinion  that  the 
Roman  nation  was  a  mongrel  people  finds  its  support  in 
that  division,  and  its  advocates  have  striven  by  various 
means  to  represent  the  three  great  Italian  races  as  elements 
entering  into  4he  composition  of  the  primitive  Rome,  and 
to  transform  a  people  which  has  exhibited  in  language, 
polity,  ^nd  religion,  a  pure  and  national  development  such 
as  few  have  equalled,  into  a  confused  aggregate  of  Etruscan 
and  Sabine,  Hellenic  and,  forsooth!  even  Pelasgian  frag* 
ments. 

knd,  there  was  tbenoeforth  only  one  oouncil-hall  and  coort>hoii8e  for 
the  whole.    Thuoyd.  ii.  16 ;  Herodot  i.  170. 

*  We  might  even,  looking  to  the  Attio  r^Prm  snd  the  Umbrian  trifa, 
raiee  the  question  whether  a  triple  diyiaion  of  the  community  was  not  a 
faLdameBtal  principle  of  the  Grneco-Italians :  in  that  case  the  triple  d^ 
vfgion  of  the  Roman  oommunity  would  not  be  referable  to  the  amalgi^ 
autkm  of  ieveral  once  independent  tribes.  But,  in  order  to  the  estate 
fiahment  of  an  hypochesia  bo  much  at  variance  with  tradition,  snch  a 
threefold  di'?ision  would  require  to  present  itself  more  generally  through* 
out  the  Gracoo-Ita!Uan  field  than  Beems  to  be  the  case,  and  to  appear 
anifbnnly  ererywhore  as  the  ground-scheme.    The  Umbrians  may  posat  ^Jf 

Uy  have  adopted  the  word  trilmt  only  when  they  came  under  the 
tafloeDoe  of  Roman  rule;  it  cannot  with  certainty  h%  traced  in  Oscau. 
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Setting  aside  sel^contradictory  and  unfounded  hj^pothe- 
Bes,  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  all  that  can  be  said 
respecting  the  nationality  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
primitiye  Roman  commonwealth.  That  the  Ramnjana 
were  a  Latin  stock  cannot  be  doubted,  fon  they  gave  their 
name  to  the  new  Roman  commonwealth  and  therefore  must 
have  substantially  determined  the  nationality  of  the  united 
*  immunity.  Respopting  the  origin  of  the  Luoeres  nothing 
can  be  affirmed,  except  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  our  assigning  them,  like  the  Ramnians,  to  the  lAtin 
stock.  The  second  of  these  communities,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  with  one  consent  derived  from  Sabina ;  and  this 
view  can  at  least  be  traced  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
Titian  brotherhood,  which  represented  that  priestly  coUego 
as  having  been  instituted,  on  occasion  of  the  ^UigsJ)^iog 
admitted  into  the  collective  community,  for  the  preserver 
tion  of  their  distinctive  Sabine  ritual.  It  would  appear, 
therefrre,  that  at  a  period  very  remote,  when  the  Latin  and 
Sabellian  stocks  were  beyond  question  far  less  sharply  con- 
trasted in  language,  manners,  and  customs  than  were  the 
Roman  and  the  Samnite  of  a  later  age,  a  Sabellian  oom^ 
munity  entered  into  a  Latin  canton-union ;  and,  as  in  the 
older  and  more  credible  traditions  without  exception  the 
Tities  take  precedence  of  the  Ramnians,  it  is  probable  that 
the  intruding  Tities  compelled  the  older  Ramnians  to  accept 
the  stfnoikismos.  A  mixture  of  different  nationalities  cer- 
tainly therefore  took  place;  but  it  hardly  exercised  an 
influence  greater  than  the  migration,  for  example,  which 
occurred  some  centuries  aflerwards  of  the  Sabine  Attua 
Clauzus  or  Appius  Claudius  and  his  clansmen  and  clients  to 
Rome,  The  earlier  admission  of  the  Tities  among  the 
Ramnians  does  not  entitle  us  to  dass  the  community 
among  mongrel  peoples  any  more  than  does  that  subae* 
qucmt  reception  of  the  Claudii  among  the  Romans.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  isolated  national  institutions 
handed  down  in  connection  with  ritual,  the  existence  of 
Sabellian  elements  can  nowhere  be  pointed  out  in  Rome ; 
and  the  Latin  language  in  particular  furnishes  absolutdy  no 
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support  to  such  an  hypothesis.*  It  would  in  fact  be  iriore 
than  surprising,  if  the  Latin  nation  shoild  have  had  its 
nationality  in  any  sensible  degree  affected  by  the  insertion 
of  a  single  community  fi*om  a  stock  so  very  closely  related 
to  it ;  and,  besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
i^iixe  when  tiie  Tities  settled  beside  the  Ramniahs,  Luin 
nationality  re^d  on  Latium  as  its  basis,  and  not  on  Romo. 
The  new  tripartite  Roman  conimonwealtJi  was,  notwith- 
standing some  incidental  elements  which  were  originally 
Sabdlian,  just  what  the  community  of  the  Ramnians  had 
previously  been — a  portion  of  the  Latin  nation. 

Long,  in  all  probabHity,  before  an  urban  settlement 
Bom  thA  *"^^  ^^  ^^  Tiber,  these  Ramnians,  Tities,  and  • 
rairaiiim  Luccrcs,  at  first  separate,  aflerwards  united,  had 
their  stronghold  on  the  Roman  hills,  ^nd  tilled 
their  fields  from  the  surrounding  villages.  The  **  wolf- 
festival  "  {ZMpercalta)y  which  the  gens  of  the  Quinctii  cele- 
brated on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  probably  a  tradition  from 
these  primitive  ages — a  festival  of  husbandmen  and  shep- 
herds, which  more  than  any  other  preserved  the  homely 
pastimes  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  and,  singularly  enough, 
maintained  itself  longer  than  all  the  other  heathen  festivals 
in  Christian  Rome. 

From  these  settlements  the  later  Rome  arose.  The 
fauame^ia  founding  of  a  city  in  the  strict  sense,  such  as 
Hsota.  (jie  legend  assumes,  is  of  course  to  be  reckoned 

altogether  out  of  the  question :  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day.     But  the  serious  consideration  of  the  historian  may 

*  Altfaougb  the  older  opinion,  that  Latin  is  to  be  viewed  aa  a  mixed 
langnage  made  up  of  Greek  and  non-Greek  elements,  has  been  now 
abandoned  on  all  ndeSi  judiciouB  inquirers  even  (e.  g.  Schwegler,  JH.  G, 
L  184,  193)  still  seek  to  discover  in  Latin  a  mixture  of  two  nearly  related 
Italian  dialects.  But  we  ask  in  vain  for  the  linguistic  or  historical  facta 
which  render  such  an  hypothesis  necessary.  When  a  language  presents 
Ihe  appearance  of  being  an  intermediate  link  between  two  others,  every 
pbUolo^si  knows  that  the  phenomenon  may  quite  as  probably  dq>eiid, 
and  more  frequently  does  depend,  on  organic  devdppment  than  on  ex- 
ternal intermiztDr^. 
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ireli  be  directed  to  tlie  inquiry,  in  what  way  Rome  could 
80  early  attain  the  prominent  political  poeition  which  it 
held  in  Latium — so  different  firom  what  the  physical  char- 
acter  nf  the  locality  would  hav<  led  ns  to  auticipate.  I'hft 
site  of  Rome  is  less  healthy  and  less  fertile  tlian  that  of 
most  of  the  old  Latin  towns.  Neither  the  vine  nor  tlie  fig 
iiucceed  well  in  the  immediate  environs,  and^bere  is  a  wani 
of  springs  yielding  a  good  supply  of  water ;  for  neither  tho 
otherwise  excellent  fountain  of  the  Camenae  before  the 
Porta  Capena,  nor  the  Capitoline  well,  afterwards  enclosed 
within  the  TuUianum,  furnish  it  in  any  abundance.  Aaothef 
disadvantage  arises  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  river 
overflows  its  banks.  Its  very  alight  fall  renders  it  unable 
to  carry  oS  the  water,  which  during  the  rainy  season  d^ 
■ceuv's  in  large  quantities  from  the  mountains,  with  suf&> 
eient  rapidity  to  the  sea,  and  in  consequence  it  Hoods  the 
low-lying  lands  and  the  valleys  that  open  between  the  hills^ 
and  converts  them  into  swamps.  For  a  settler  the  locality 
was  anything  but  attractive,  h^  antiquity  itself  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  first  body  of  immigrant  cultivators 
could  scarce  have  spontaneously  resorted  in  search  of  a 
suitable  settlement  to  that  unhealthy  and  unfruitful  spot  in 
a  region  otherwise  so  highly  favoured,  and  that  it  must 
hav:e  been  necessity,  or  rather  some  special  motive,  wHc'h 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  city  there.  Even  the  legend 
betrays  its  sense  of  the  strangeness  of  the  fact :  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  refugees  from  Alba  under 
the  leadership  of  the  sons  of  an  Alban  prince,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  is  nothing  but  a  naive  attempt  oi  primitive  quasi* 
history  to  explain  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  place 
having  arisen  on  a  site  so  unfavourable,  and  to  connect  at 
the  same  time  the  origin  of  Rome  with  the  general  mfr 
tropolis  of  Latium.  Such  tales,  which  profess  to  be  hi»» 
torical  but  are  merely  improvised  explanations  of  no  very 
ingenious  character,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  history  to  dis- 
miss ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  go  a  step  further, 
and  after  weighing  the  special  relations  of  the  locality  to 
propose  a  positive  conjecture  not  regarding  the  l^'.iy   io 
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which  the  place  originated,  but  regarding  the  circumsta^icet 
which  occasioned  its  rapid  and  surprising  prosperity  and 
led  to  its  occupying  its  peculiar  position  in  Latiuni. 

I>et  us  notice  first  of  all  the  earliest  boundai  ies  of  the 
euifflstiter  Roman  territory.  Towards  the  east  the  towns 
%KM  te^  ^^  Ant^npae,  Fidenae,  Caenina,  CoKatia,  and 
*^^^^  Gabii  lie  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  fK)mo 

of  them  not  five  miles  distant  from  tne  gates  of  the  Se^ 
viau  Rome;  and  the  boundary  oi  the  canton  must  have 
been  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  city  gates.     On  the  south 
we  find  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles  the  powerful  com- 
munities of  Tusculum  and  Alba ;  and  *;he  Roman  territory 
appears  not  to  have  extended  in  this  direction  beyond  the 
Fo^sa    CluilicLy  five   miles  from   Rome.     In   like  manner, 
towards  the  south-west,  the  boundary  betwixt  Rome  and 
I^vinium  was  at  the  sixth  milestone.     While  in  a  landward  » 
direction  the  Roman  canton  was  thus  everywhere  confined  ' 
within   the  narrowest    possible  limits,   from   the  earliest  • 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  it  extended  without  hindrance  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber  towards  the  sea.     Between  Rome 
and  the  coast  there  occurs  no  locality  that  is  mentioned  aflf 
an  ancient  canton-centre,  and  no  trace  of  any  ancient  cantoif 
boundary.     The  legend  indeed,  which  has  its  definite  explaf 
nation  of  the  origin  of  everything,  professes  to  tell  us  thati 
the  Roman  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  thet 
''seven  hamlets''  {septem  pagi)^  and  the  important  salt* 
works  at  its  mouth,  were  taken  by  king  Romulus  from  the 
Veientes,  and  that  king  Ancus  fortified  on  the  right  bank 
the  t$ie  du  pont^  the  ''  mount  of  Janus  "  {Ian%cuhim\  and 
funded  or.  tbe  left  the  Roman  Peiraeus,  the  seaport  at  the 
river's  **  mouth"  {^Oatia),     But  in  fact  we  have  evidence 
more  trustworthy  than  that  of  legend,  that  the  possessions 
on  the  Etruscan  bank  of  the  Tiber  must  have  belonged  to 
Ihe  original  territory  uf  Rome ;  for  in  this  very  quaiter,  at 
the  fourth  milestone  on  the  later  road  to  the  port,  lay  the 
grove  of  the  creative  goddess  {Dea  Dia),  the   primitive 
diief  seat  of  the  Arval  festival  and  Arval  brotherhood  of 
Romofr    Indeed  firom   tims  immemorial   the  clan  of  the 
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Romilii,  the  chief  probably  of  all  the  Roman  chna,  ivai 
/  settled  in  this  very  quarter ;  the  Janiculum  formed  a  part 
i  of  the  city  itself,  and  Ostia  was  a  burgess  colony  or,  in 
!    oi\eT  words,  a  suburb. 

Tliis  cannot  have  been  the  result  of  mere  accident.    The 
Tiber  was  the  natural  highway  for  the  traffic  of 
lAd  itotraf-     Latium  ;  and  its  mouth,  on  a  coast  scantily  pro- 
yided  with  harbours,  became  necessarily  the  an 
ehoragr  of  seafarers.     Moreover,  the  Tiber  formed  from 
very  ancient  times  the  frontier  defence  of  the  Latin  stock 
against  their  northern  neighbours.     There  was  no  place 
better  fitted  for  an  emporium  of  the  Latin  river  and  sea 
I    traffic,  and  for  a  maritime  frontier  fortress  of  Latium,  than 
1    Home.    It  combined  the  advantages  of  a  strong  position 
and  of  immediate  vicinity  to  the  river ;  it  commanded  both 
banks  of  the  stream  down  to  its  mouth ;  it  was  so  situated 
as  to  be  equally  convenient  for  the  river  navigator  descend- 
ing the  Tiber  or  the  Anio,  and  for  the  seafarer  with  vessels 
of  so  moderate  a  size  as  those  which  were  then  used  ;  and 
it  afforded  greater  protection  from  pirates  than  places  situ- 
/  Vited  immediately  on  the  coast.     That  Rome  was  indebted 
I    kccordingly,  if  not  for  its  origin,  at  any  rate  for  its  impor- 
)   lance,  to  these  commercial  and  strategical  advantages  of  Its 
'  'position,  there  are  numerous  indications  to  show — indicia 
^tions  which  are  of  very  different  weight  from  the  state- 
•ments  of  quasi-historical  romances.     Thence  arose  its  very 
ancient  relations  with  Caere,  which  was  to  Etruria  what 
Rome  was  to  Latium,  and  accordingly  became  Rome's  most 
intimate  neighbour  and  commercial  ally.     Thence  arose  the 
unusual  importance  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  and  of 
bridge-building  generally  in   the   Roman  commonwealth. 
Thence  came  the  galley  in  the  city  arms ;  thence,  too,  the 
vety  ancient  Roman  port-duties  on  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Ostia,  which  were  from  the  first  levied  only  on  what 
was  to  be  exposed  for  sale  (promercale),  not  on  what  was 
for  the  shipper's  own  use  {ustiarium),  and  which  were  there- 
fore in  reality  a  tax  upon  commerce.    Thence,  to  anudpate, 
the  comparatively  early  occurrence   in   Rome  of  coined 
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money,  and  of  commercial  treaties  with  transmarine  states. 
In  this  sense,  then,  it  is  certainly  not  improbable  that  Romi 
may  have  been,  as  the  legend  assumes,  a  creation  rathe 
than  a  growth,  and  the  youngest  rather  than  the  eld 
among  the  Latin  cities.  Beyond  doubt  the  country  w 
already  in  some  degree  culti\iated,  and  the  Alban  range  kit 
well  as  various  other  heights  of  the  Campagna  were  ocoiv 
pied  by  strongholds,  when  the  Latin  frontier  emporium 
arose  on  tha  Tiber.  Whether  it  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  or  the  clear-sighted  genius  of  some  un«! 
known  founder,  or  the  natural  development  of  traffic,  that 
called  the  city  of  Rome  into  being,  it  is  vain  even  to  sui^ 

* 

mise.  \ 

But  in  connection  with  this  view  of  the  position  of 

Rome  as  the  emporium  of  Latium  another  ob- 

Karly  urban  •li^Ai*  i 

oii«x«eiear  of  servation  suggests  itself.  At  the  time  wheu 
history  begins  to  dawn  on  us,  Rome  appears,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  league  of  the  Latin  communities,  as 
a  compact  urban  unity.  The  Latin  habit  of  dwelling  in 
open  villages,  and  of  using  the  common  stronghold  only  for 
festivals  and  assemblies  or  in  case  of  special  need,  was  sub- 
jected to  restriction  at  a  far  earlier  period,  probably,  in  the 
canton  of  Rome  than  anywhere  else  in  Latium.  The  Ro- 
man did  not  c<*ase  to  manage  his  &rm  in  person,  or  to  ro- 
gard  it  as  his  proper  home ;  but  the  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Campagna  could  not  but  induce  him  to  take 
up  his  abode  as  much  as  possible  on  the  more  airy  and 
salubrious  city  hills ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  there  must  have  been  a  numerous  non-agricultural 
population,  partly  foreigners,  partly  native,  settled  th<)re 
from  "very  early  times.  This  to  some  extent  accotmts  for 
the  dense  population  of  the  old  Roman  territory,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  the  utmost  at  115  square  miles,  partly 
of  marshy  or  sandy  soil,  and  which,  even  under  the  earliest 
constitution  of  the  city,  furnished  a  force  of  3300  freemen ; 
so  that  it  must  have  numbered  at  least  10,000  free  inhabit- 
ants. But  further,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  J^omana 
and  their  history  is  aware  that  it  is  their  urban  and  men 


r 
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cantile  character  which  forms  the  basis  of  whatever  is  pecii* 
liar  in  their  public  and  private  life,  and  th&t  the  distinctioo 
between  them  and  the  other  Latins  and  Italians  in  genera 
14  pre-eminently  the  distinction  between  citizen  and  rustic. 
Rome,  indeed,  was  not  a  mercantile  city  like  Ck>rinth  ot 
Carthage;  for  Latiam  was  an  essentially  agricultural  re 
-y  gion,  and  Rome  was  in  the  iirst  instance,  and  continued  to 

be,  pre-eminently  a  Latin  city.  But  the  distinction  between 
Rome  and  the  mass  of  the  other  Latin  towns  must  certainly 
be  traced  back  to  its  commercial  position,  and  to  the  type 
of  character  produced  by  that  position  in  its  citizens.  If 
Rome  was  the  emporium  of  the  Latin  districts,  we  can 
readily  understand  how,  along  with  and  in  addition  to  Latin 
husbandry,  an  urban  life  should .  have  attained  vigorous  and 
rapid  development  there  and  thus  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  its  distinctive  career. 

It  is  far  more  important  and  more  practicable  to  follow 
out  the  course  of  this  mercantile  and  strategical  growth  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  than  to  attempt  the  useless  task  of  ana- 
lyzing the  insignificant  and  but  little  diversified  communi- 
ties of  primitive  times.  The  course  of  this  development 
may  still  be  so  far  recognized  in  the  traditions  r^arding 
the  successive  circumvallations  and  fortifications  of  Rome, 
-  the  formation  of  which  necessarily  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  in  importance  as  a 
city. 

The  town,  which  in  the  course 'of  centuries  grew  up  as 
The  F«d»-  Rome,  in  its  original  form  embraced  aecordiii^ 
tine  dty.  ^  trustworthy  testimony  only  the  Palatine,  or 
*^  9(l^U»ii^>Ronie  "  {^Roma  guadraia)^  as  it  was  called  in  later 
tmics  from  the  irregularly  quadrangular  form  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill.  The  gates  and  walls  that  enclosed  this  original 
oily  remained  visible  down  to  the  period  of  the  empire : 
the  sites  of  two  of  the  former,  the  Porta  Romana  near  S. 
Giorgio  in  Yelabro,  and  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  the  Arch  of 
IHtus,  are  still  known  to  us,  and  the  Palatine  ring-wall  it 
described  by  Tacitus  from  his  own  observation  at  least  oe 
the  mdes  looking  towards  the  Aventine  and  Caelian.    Maiij 
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tnees  indicate  that  this  was  the  centre  and  original  seat  of 
the  urban  settlement.  On  tlie  Palatine  was  to  be  found  tlic 
sacred  symbol  of  that  settlement,  the  "  outfit  vault "  (mun« 
dun)  as  it  was  called,  in  jrhich  the  first  settlers  deposited  s 
sufficiency  of  everything  necessary  for  a  household  and 
idded  a  clod  of  their  dear  native  earth  There,  too,  was 
litnated  the  Iviilding  in  which  all  the  curies  assembled  for 
religious  and  other  purposes,  each  at  its  own  hearth  {curiat 
veterei)  There  stood  the  meeting-house  of  the  *  Leapers  " 
{curia  Saiwrum)  in  which  also  the  sacred  shields  of  Mara 
were  preserved,  the  sanctuary  of  the  **  Wolves  "  {Lupercal)^ 
and  the  residence  of  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  On  and  near 
this  hill  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  city  placed  the 
scenes  of  its  leading  incidents,  and  the  straw-covered  house 
of  Romulus,  the  shepherd's  hut  of  his  foster-&ther  Faustu- 
lus,  the  sacred  (ig-tree  towards  which  the  cradle  with  the 
twins  had  floated,  the  cornelian  cherry-tree  that  ^rang 
from  the  shaft  of  the  spear  which  the  founder  of  the  city 
had  hurled  from  the  Aventine  over  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
into  this  enclosure,  and  other  such  sacred  relics  were  point- 
ed out  to  the  believer.  Temples  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term  were  still  at  this  time  unknown,  and  accordingly  the 
Palatine  has  nothing  of  that  sort  to  show  belonging  to  the 
primitive  age.  The  public  assemblies  of  the  community 
were  early  transferred  to  another  locality,  so  th&:  their 
oiiginal  site  is  unknown ;  only  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
the  free  space  round  the  mundus^  afterwards  calle^l  the  Area 
ApoUinig,  was  the  primitive  place  of  assembly  for  the  bur^ 
gesses  and  the  s^aite,  and  the  stage  erected  over  the  mur^ 
dtu  itself  the  primitive  seat  of  justice  of  the  Roman  com« 
munity. 

Hie  *' festival  of  tiie  Seven  Mounts"  (iepUmoniium)^ 
n«  SeT«a  ^^^1^9  preserved  the  memory  cf  the  more  ex« 
■■'•^**  tended  settlement  which  gradual  .y  formed  round 
the  Palatine.  Suburbs  grew  up  one  after  another,  each 
protected  by  its  own  ^separate  though  weaker  circumvalla^ 
tion  and  joined  to  the  original  ring-wall  of  the  Palatine,  at 
Id  fen  distriots  the  outer  dikes  are  joined  on  to  the  main 
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diko.    The  *'  Sevea  Rings  '^  were,  the  Pali^e  itself;  th« 
Cenoalns,  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  in  the  direction  of  the 
morass  that  in  the  earliest  times  extencled  between  it  and 
the  Capitoline  {ytlahrufn)  ;  the  Vd^a,  the  ridge  whi/sb  coo* 
neeted  the  Palatme  with  the  Esquiline,  but  in  subsequent 
i.tmes  was  almost  wholly  obliterated  by  the  buildings  of  th« 
empire ;  the  Fagutal,  the  Ogpius,  and  the  Cispius^  the  thre« 
summits  of  the  Esquiline ;  lastly,  the  Sucusa,  or  Subdra,  a 
.    foi tress  constrncted  outside  of  the  earthen  rampart  which 
.    protected  the  new  town  on  the  Carinae,  in  the  low  ground 
between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal  beneath  S.  Pietro 
in  Vinooli.     These  additions,  manifestly  the  results  of  a 
gradual  growth,  clearly  reveal  to  a  certain  extent  the  earli- 
est history  of  the  Palatine  Some,  espedally  when  we  com- 
pare with  them  the  Servian  arrangement  of  districts  which 
w&s  aflerwards  formed  on  the  basis  of  this  earliest  division. 
N^       The  Palatine  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Roman  oomr 
Oldest  set-      ii^^nity,  the  oldest  and  originally  the  only  ring- 
th*"pl3atj*°    ^*^'    "^^^  urban  settlement,  however,  began  at 
BDd  sabu-      Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere  not  within,  but  under 
the  proteetion  of,  the  stronghold ;  and  the  oldest 
settlements  with  which  we  are  aoqiiaintod,  and  which  after- 
wards formed  the  first  and  second  regions  in  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city,  lay  in  a  circle  round  the  Palatine. 
These  included  the  settlement  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cer- 
malus  with  the  ^^  street  of  the  Tuscans  ^ — a  name,  which 
was  probably  a  memorial  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
that  subsisted  between  the  Caerites  and  Romans  aad  was 
already  perhaps  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  Palatine  city 
— and  the  settlement  on  the  Velia ;  both  of  which  subse- 
quently along  with  the  stronghoId-h'.ll  itself  constituttd  • 
region  of  the  Servian  city.     Further,  there  were  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  subsequent  second  region — the  sub* 
urb  on  the  Caelian,  which  probably  embraced  only  its  ex* 
"treme  point  above  the  Colosseum  ;  that  on  the  Carinae.  the 
spur  whidi  projects  from  the  Esquiline  towards  the  Pala^ 
tane ;  and,  lastly,  the  valley  and  outwork  of  the  Suburai 
from  which  the  whole  region  received  its  name.    These  twa 
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rpgions  jointly  constituted  the  incipient  ^ty ;  and  the  Sub 
uraQ  regifm,  whioh  extended  at  the  base  of  the  stronghold 
nearly  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  to  S.  Pictro  in  Via* 
ooli,  and  over  the  valley  beneath,  appears  to  have  been 
more  considerable  and  perhaps  older  than  the  settlen)eut4 
incorporated  by  the  Servian  arrangement  in  the  Palatine 
region,  because  in  the  order  of  the  regions  the  former  takej 
precedence  of  the  latter.     A  remarkable  memorial  of  the 
distinction  between  these  two  portions  of  the  city  was  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  oldest  sacred  customs  of  the  later 
Rome,  the  sacrifice  of  the  October  horse  yearly  offered  in 
the  Campus  Martius :  down  to  a  late  period  a  struggle  took 
place  at  this  festival  for  the  horse's  head  between  the  men 
of  the  Snbnra  and  those  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and  according  as 
victory  lay  with  the  former  or  with  the  latter,  the  head  was 
nailed  either  to  the  Mamilian  Tower  (site  unknown)  in  the 
Subura,  or  to  the  king's  palace  under  the  Palatine.     It  was 
the  two  halves  of  the  old  city  that  thus  competed  with  each 
other  on  equal  terms.     At  that  time,  accordingly,  the  Esh 
C[uiliae  (which  name  strictly  used  is  exclusive  of  the  Cari- 
n&ef  were  in  reality  what  they  were  called,  the  "  outer 
buildings  "  {ex^uiliae,  like  ift^uilinuMj  from  colere)  or  sub- 
urb :  this  became  the  third  rc>gion  in  the  later  city  division, 
and  it  was  always  held  in  inferior  consideration  as  com* 
pared  with  the  Suburan  and  Palatine  regions.    Other  neigh- 
bouring heights  also,  such  as  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine, 
may  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  community  of  the 
Seven  Mounts;  the  ''bridge  of  piles"  in  particular  [pom 
9ubHcius)y  thrown  over  the  natural  pier  of  the  island  in  the 
Tiber,  must  have  existed  even  then — the  pontifical  coUoge 
a?one  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this — and  the  Ute  du  pont  on 
the  Etruscan  bank,  the  height  of  the  Janiculum,  would  not 
bo  leil  unoccupied ;    but  the  community  had  not  as  yet 
brought  cither  within  the  circuit  of  its  fortifications.    The 
regulation  which  -was  adhered  to  as  a  ritual  rule  down  to 
the  latest  times,  that  the  bridge  should  be  composer  simply 
of  wood  without  iron,  manifestly  shows  that  in  itf  original 
practical  use  it  was  to  be  merely  a  flying  bridge,  which 
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must  be  capable  of  being  easily  at  aiiy  time  broken  off  or 
burnt.  We  I'ecognize  in  this  ciroumstanoe  how  insooure  for 
a  long  time  and  liable  to  interruption  was  the  command  oi 
the  passage  of  the  rirer  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  oommu* 
nity. 

No  relation  is  disooyerable  between  the  urban  settle* 
Aients  thus  gradually  formed  and  the  three  communities 
into  which  from  an  immemorially  early  period  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  in  political  law  divided.  As  the  Raju- 
nee,  Tities,  and  Luceres  appear  to  have  been  communities 
originally  independent,  the}  *  lust  have  had  their  settle- 
ments originally  apart ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  dwell  in 
separate  circumvallations  on  the  Seven  Hills,  and  all  fictions 
to  this  effect  in  ancient  or  modem  times  must  be  consigned 
by  the  intelligent  inquii-er  to  the  same  fiEtte  with,  the  battle 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  charming  tale  of  Tarpeia.  On  the 
conti-ary  each  of  the  three  tribes  of  Ramnea,  Titles,  and 
Luceres  must  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  two  r^ 
gtons  of  the  oldest  city,  the  Subura  and  Palatine,  and  the 
suburban  region  as  we'i* :  with  this  may  be  connected  the 
fact,  that  afterwards  not  only  in  the  Suburan  and  Palatine, 
but  in  each  of  the  regions  subsequently  added  to  the  city, 
there  were  three  pairs  of  Argean  chapels.  The  Palatine 
city  of  the  Seven  Mounts  may  have  had  a  history  of  its 
own  ;  no  other  tradition  of  it  has  survived  than  simply  that 
of  Its  liaving  once  existed.  But  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
make  room  for  the  new  growth  of  spring,  although  they  fail 
unseen  by  human  eyes,  so  has  this  unknown  city  of  the 
Seven  Mounts  made  room  for  the  Rome  of  history. 

But  the  Palatine  city  was  not  the  only  one  Uiat  in  an- 
cient times  existed  within  the  circle  afterwardff 

Tim  TTill* 

AomanfUA  cuclosed  by  the  Servian  walls;  opposite  to  It,/ 
^''"^  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  there  lay  a  second  citj 
on  the  Quirinal.  The  **  old  strong-hold  "  ( Capitolium  vetus) 
with  a  sanctuary  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  a  tem^ 
pie  of  the  goddess  of  Fidelity  in  which  state  treaties  were 
publicly  deposited,  forms  the  evident  counterpart  of  the 
later  Capitol  with  its  temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
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and  with  its  shrine  of  Fides  Romana  likewise  destined  as  it 
wero  ^r  a  repository  of  international  law,  and  furnishes 
t^etht  proof  that  the  Qiiirinal  also  was  once  the  centre  of  ae  [ 
iudependent  commonwealth,  llie  same  fact  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dQuble^jvorship  of.  Mars  on  the  Palatine 
md  the  Quirinal ;  for  Mars  was  the  type  of  the  warrior 
and  the  oldest  chief  divinity  of  the  burgess  communities  of 
lUly.  With  this  is  connected  the  further  circumstance  that 
his  ministers,  the  two  primitive  colleges  of  the  "  Leapers*' 
(Salii)  and  of  the  "  Wolves "  {Luperci),  existed  in  the 
later  Rome  in  duplicate :  by  the  side  of  the  Salii  of  the 
Palatine  there  were  also  Salii  of  the  Quirinal ;  by  the  sidf 
of  the  Quinctian  Luperci  of  the  Palatine  there  was  a  Fa- 
bian guild  of  Luperci,  which  in  all  probability  had  their 
sanctuary  on  the  Quiruial.* 

All  these  indications,  which  even  in  themselves  are  of 
great  weight,  become  more  significant  when  we  recollect 
that4he  accurately  known  circuit  of  the  Palatine  city  of  the/ 
Beven  Mounts  excluded  the  Quirinal  and  that  afterwards  iq 
the  Servian  Rome,  while  the  first  three  regions  correspond- 
ed to  the  former  Palatine  city,  a  fourth  region  was  formed 
out  of  the  Quirinal  along  with  the  neighbouring  Viminal. 
Thus,  too,  we  discover  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the 
■troi^  outwork  of  the  Subura  was  constructed  beyond  the 

*  That  the  Quinctiaa  Luperci  had  precedence  in  rank  over  theFab* 
jin  18  evident  from  the  oircomatance  that  the  fabulists  attribute  the 
Qttinotii  to  RoiduIuh,  the  Fabii  to  Remus  (Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  ^^JZ^seq. ;  Vict 
Ik  Orig,  2S^i  That  the  Fabii  belonged  to  the  Hill-Komans  isBhown  bj 
the  Facrifioe  of  thdr  ^wiu  on  the  Quirinal  (LIy.  v.  46,  52\  whether  that 
MCTi6ee  may  or  may  not  hare  been  connected  writh  the  Lupercaiia. 

Moreover,  the  Lupercui«  of  the  former  college  is  called  in  inscriptions^ 
(Oielli,  2268)  Luperau  Quinetialw  vetna;  and  the  pratnomen  Kaeso, 
which  was  most  probably  connected  with  the  Lupcrcal  worship  (ace 
RSm.  Fortckungen^  i.  17),  is  found  exclusively  among  the  Qiiinct'i  and 
VUbii :  the  form  commonly  occurring  in  authors,  LupereHa  QmAcvuitui 
tiid  QuinMianntf  is  therefore  a  misnomer,  and  the  college  belonged 
not  to  the  compart  Uvely  recent  Quinctilii,  but  to  the  far  older  Quliictii, 
When,  again,  the  QninctU  cLiv.  i.  30),  gt  Quinctilii  (Dion.  iii.  2i  ,  art 
named  amoag  the  Alban  clans,  the  latter  reading  is  to  be  preferred,  and 
Ibe  Qoinctii  are  to  be  regarded  ratlier  as  an  old  Romaii  (¥«•«- 
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aity  wall  in  :he  valley  between  the  Esciuiline  and  Qtiirinal; 
ir,  was  at  that  point,  in  fact,  thnt  the  two  territories  oani« 
into  contact,  and  the  Palatine  llomana,  after  baring  take* 
possession  of  the  low  ground,  were  under  tbe  neoeesity  ol 
constructing  a  stronghold  for  protection  against  tbose  r-f  th« 
QuirhW. 

Lastly,  even  the  name  has  not  been  lost  by  whtdi  tbe 
men  of  the  Quirinat  distinguished  themselves  from  their 
Palatine  neighboars.  As  the  Palatine  city  took  the  nanis 
of  "  the  Seven  Mounts,"  its  dtizcns  called  themselves  the 
"mountinen"  (montont),  and  the  term  "mount,"  while 
applied  to  tlie  other  heights  belonging  to  tEe  city,  was 
above  all  associated  with  the  Palatine ;  so  the  Quirinal 
height — although  nut  lower,  bnt  on  the  contrary  somewhaT 
higher,  than  the  former — as  well  as  the  adjacent  Viminal 
never  in  the  strict  use  of  the  language  received  any  other 
name  Ihofi  'J^hUl''  {colH»).  In  the  ritual  records,  indeed, 
the  Quirinat  wua  not  unfrequcntly  designated  as  the  "  hill  " 
without  further  addition.  In  like  manner  the  gate  leading 
cut  from  this  height  was  nsually  called  the  "hill-gate" 
(porla  collina) ;  the  priests  of  Mara  settled  there  WBTft 
called  those  "  of  the  hill "  {Salii  colHni)  in  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Palatine  (SalU  Palatini),  and  the  fourth  Ser- 
vian region  formed  out  of  this  district  was  termed  tbe  hil^ 
r^ion  {tTibvs  collina).*  The  name  of  Romans  primarily 
associated  with  the  locality  was  probably  npprojH'iatcd  b^ 

*  Although  the  name  "  Hill  of  Qurnnm  "  nts  aFterw&rds  ordinarllj 

■sedto  dnigiule  Ihe  height  where  the  Hill-RomuiB  h&d  their  abod^,  wa 

Deed  not  ol  thai  &ccounl  rog&rd  the  name  "  Quirlci^B  "  as  ha\  log  titca 

Driginallj  reserved  for  the  burgewoB  on  Iho  Qairinal.  For  the  earliocl  id. 

iIIcBliona  poioC,  as  rcganis  thrm,  to  the  name  thllini;  while  it  is  lud'S' 

the  first,  as  well  aa 

onni'cliim  with  tht 

.  y.  i"/™).  In  fart, 

iginallT  worehippei 

t  inscriptions  found 

iouH  dengnata  tlili 

Bake  of  diatinctiuc 
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these  "  Ilill-inen  ^  as  well  as  hy  those  of  the  "  Mounts ;  * 
and  the  former  perhaps  designated  themselves  as  '*  Romana 
of  the  Hill  ^  {Homani  collini).  That  a  diversity  of  race 
may  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  this  distinction  bctwiten 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  is  possible ;  but  evidence  sufiV 
cient  to  warrant  our  pronouncing  a  commimity  established 
>n  Latin  soil  to  be  of  alien  lineage  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
Quirinal  community,  totally  wanting.* 

Thus  the  site  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  still  at 
Raiatkm  be-  ^^^  period  ocoupted  by  the  Mount-Romans  of 
RuSiULd  ^*>e  Palatine  and  the  Hill-Romans  of  the  Quiri- 
^JSlmi-  ^*^  *®  ^^  separate  communities  confronting 
**^  each  other  and  doubtless  in  many  respects  at 

feud,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  Montigiani  and  the 

the  god  of  the  Mount-RomaDs  more  especially  was  called  Mars,  the  god 
of  the  Hill-Roinans  more  enpecially  Quirinua. 

When  the  QairiDal  is  called  eoUU  agonalU^  *'  hUl  of  sacrifice,''  it  is  so 
designated  merely  as  the  centre  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Ilill-Romaiis. 

*  The  eridcnce  alleged  for  this  (oomp.  e.  g,  Schwcgler,  R.  G,  i.  480) 
mainly  rests  on  an  etymologico-historicnl  hypothesis  started  by  Varro 
and  as  usual  unanimously  echoed  by  the  luter  writers,  that  the  Latin 
fuiru  and  quirinut  are  akin  to  the  name  of  the  Sabine  town  Curea^  and 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  aocordiugly  had  been  peopled  from  Quren.  The 
linguistic  affinity  of  these  words  is  probable ;  but  how  little  warrant 
there  is  for  deducing  from  it  such  a  historical  inference  must  be  obvious 
at  once.  That  the  old  sanctuaries  on  tliis  eniincncc  (whore  besides,  there 
was  also  a  "  Collu  LaliariM  *')  were  Sabine,  has  been  asserted,  but  has 
not  been  proved.  Mars  qnirinu^,  Sol,  Salus,  Flora,  Semo  Sancus  or  Dous 
fidios  were  indeed  Sabine,  but  they  were  also  Latin,  divinitieR,  formed 
evidently  during  th§  epoch  when  latins  and  Sabines  still  livefl  undiyided. 
If  a  name  hke  that  of  Semo  Sancus  (which  moreover  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tiber-island)  is  especially  associated  with  the  sacred  places 
of  the  Quirinal  which  afterwards  diminished  in  its  importance  (comp. 
the  Poria  SanqttaUt  deriving  its  name  thercfi-om).  every  unbliased  in 
qiurer  will  recognize  in  cuch  a  circumstance  only  a  proof  of  the  high  an* 
Hqnfty  of  that  worship,  not  a  proof  of  its  derivation  from  a  neighbonr- 
hig  hud.  In  so  speaking  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  possible  that 
old  diatinctions  of  mce  may  have  co-operated  in  producing  this  state 
of  things ;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  they  have,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
totally  disappeared,  and  the  views  current  among  our  contemporaries  ar 
lo  the  Sabine  dement  in  the  constitution  of  Rome  are  only  fitted  serioua 
\j  to  wara  us  against  such  baseless  speculations  leading  to  nc<  result 
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Trnsteverini  ii:  modern  Rome.  That  the  community  of  the 
Seven  Mounts  early  attained  a  great  preponderance  over 
chat  of  the  Quirinal  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  bothj 
from  the  greater  extent  of  its  newer  portions  and  suburbs,  | 
and  from  the  position  of  inferiority  in  which  the  former 
Hill 'Romans  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  under  the  later  Scr* 
?ian  arrangement.  But  even  within  the  Palatine  city  there 
was  hardly  a  true  and  oopplete  amalgamation  of  the  di^ 
ferent  constituent  elements  of  the  settlement.  We  have 
already  mentioned  how  the  Subura  and  the  Palatine  annu- 
ally contended  for  the  horse's  head ;  .4he  several  Mounts 
also,  and  even  the  several  curies  (there  was  as  yet  no  com- 
mon hearth  for  the  city,  but  the  various  hearths  of  the 
curies  subsisted  side  by  side,  although  in  the  same  locality) 
probably  felt  themselves  to  be  as  yet  more  separated  than 
united  ;  and  Rome  as  a  whole  was  probably  rather  an  ag- 
gregate of  urban  settlements  than  a  single  city.  It  appears 
from  many  indications  that  the  houses  of  the  old  and  pow- 
erful families  were  constructed  somewhat  ailer  the  manner 
of  fortresises  and  were  rendered  capable  of  defence — a  pre- 
caution, it  may  be  presumed,  not  unnecessary.  It  was  the 
magnificent  structure  ascribed  to  king  Servius  Tullius  that 
first  surrounded  not  merely  those  two  cities  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal,  but  also  the  heights  of  the  Aventine  and  the 
Capitoline  which  were  not  comprehended  within  their  en- 
closure, with  a  single  great  ring-wall,  and  thereby  created 
the  new  Rome — ^the  Rome  of  History.  But  ere  this  mighty 
work  was  undertaken,  the  relations  of  Rpme  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  beyond  doubt  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.  As  the  period,  during  which  the  husbandman 
i;uided  his  plough  on  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  mst  as  on  the 
other  hills  of  Latium,  and  the  usually  uhoccupied  places  of 
/efuge  on  particular  suriimits  alone  presented  the  germs  oi 
a  moie  permanent  settlement,  corresponds  to  ^he  earliest 
epoch  of  the  Latin  stock,  an  epoch  barren  of  ^affio  and 
barren  of  action ;'  as  thereafter  the  flourishing  settlemen/^ 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  '^  Seven  Rings  "  was  coincident 
with  the  occupation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Ro 
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man  community,  and  with  the  progress  of  the  Latins  to  a 
more  stirring  and  freer  intercoui*se,  to  an  urban  civilization 
in  Rome  more  especial!}',  and  perhaps  also  to  a  more  con 
Bolidated  political  union  in  the  individual  states  as  well  aa 
ic  the  confederacy ;  so  the  Servian  wall,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  a  single  great  dty,  was  connected  with  th€ 
epoch  at  which  the  city  of  Rome  was  able  to  contend  for, 
■lid  al  leDnlli  to  addeve^  the  aovereignty  of  the  Latiii 
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vai  uRiaiHAL  coHBTiTtinov  or  kowl 

Fathir  and-  mother,  sons  and  daughters,  home  and 
tk(  Ro^  homestead,  ecrvonta  and  chattelB — such  are  the 
^""'  natural  elements  constituting  the  household  in 

all  caaes,  where  poljigamy  has  not  obliterated  the  diatiuctivc 
position  uf  the  mother.  But  the  nations  that  have  hcen 
most  susceptible  of  culture  have  diverged  widely  from  ■jatti 
other  in  their  conception  and  treatment  of  the  natural  diif 
tinctiona  which  the  household  thus  presents.  By  some  thvy 
have  been  apprehepded  and  wrought  out  more  profoundly, 
by  others  more  auperficiulty  ;  by  some  more  under  their 
moral,  by  others  more  under  their  legal  aspects.  None  has  \ 
equalled  the  Roman  in  the  simple  hut  inexorahle  embodi-  \ 
nient  in  law  of  the  principles  pointed  out  by  nature  herself.  ' 

The  &n^^  formed  ao.  unity.  It  consisted  of  the  free 
TbeboDH-  "'"'*  ^^**  upon  his  father's  death  haiUtecame  hta 
bthoruid  own  mtkster,-and  the  spouse  whom  llie  priests 
hold.  by  the  ceremony  of  the  sacred  salted  cake  (con- 

/arreatw)  bad  solemnly  wedded  to  share  with  him  water 
and  fire,  with  their  sons  and  sons'  suns  and  the  lawful  wivis 
of  these,  and  their  unmarried  daughters  and  sons'  daughters, 
along  with  all  goods  and  substance  pertaining  tc  any  of  its 
members.  The  children  of  daughters  on  the  other  hand 
were  exelnded,  because,  if  bom  in  wedlock,  they  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  husband ;  and  if  bcgott«n  out  of  wed> 
lock,  they  had  no  place  in  a  family  at  all.     To  the  liomai 

^.! —  .,  k f  jjjg  ojjn  and  the  blessing  of  children  ap 

id  essence  of  life.  The  death  of  the  indi- 
n  evil,  for  it  was  a  matbT  of  necessity  ; 
of  a  household  or  of  a  clun  was  injurious 
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to  the  community  itself,  which  in  the  earliest  times  there 
fore  opened  up  to  the  childless  the  means  of  avoiding  Jiich 
a  fatality  by  their  adopting,  in  presence  of  the  people,  th«\ 
children  of  others  as  their  own. 

I'he  Roman  family  from  the  first  contained  within  it  the 
conditions  of  a  higher  culture  in  the  moral  adjustment  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  its  members.  Man  alone  could  ba 
head  of  a  fiimily.  Woman  did  not  indeed  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  man  in  the  acquiring  of  property  and  money  ; 
on  the  contrarj^^  daughter  inherited  an  equal  share  with 
her  brother,4MBRe  mother  an  equal  share  with  her  chil- 
dren. But  wornan  always  and  necessarily  belonged  to  the 
hous^^ldy  not  Vy  the  community  ;  and  in  the  household 
iAelfsae  necessarily  held  a  jwition  of  domestic  subjection 
—the  daughter  to  her  fathef^io  wife  to  her  husband,*  ^tho 
fathyleaa  junmarricd  w^nnan  to  her  nearest  miile  relatives ; 
it  was  by  these,  and  not  by  the  king,  that  in  case  of  need 
woman  was  called  to  account.  Within  the  house,  however, 
woman  was  not  servant  but  mistress.  Exempted  from  the 
tasks  of  corn-grinding  and  cooking  which  according  to  Ilo- 
man  ideas  belonged  to  the  menials,  the  Roman  housewife 
devoted  herself  in  the  main  to  the  superintendence  of  her 
mald-Bervants,  and  to  the  accompanying  laboufp  of  the  dis> 
taS^  which  was  to  woman  what  the  plough  was  to  man.f 

Orbis  was  not  merely  the  case  with  the  old  religioos  marriage  (mo/- 
f-MMnttim  eonfarreaiiont)\  the  cfvil  marriage  also(ma^rimontMm  c(munxv^ 
althoagjh  not  in  itself  giving  to  the  husband  propriettry  i>ower  over  his 
wife,  opened  up  the  way  for  his  acquiring  this  proprietary  power,  iiia^- 
mooh  as  the  legal  ideas  of  '* formal  delivery**  {roftnpt'w),  and  "  proHcrip- 
tioil''  (umm),  were  applied  witl  out  ceremony  to  such  a  marriage.  Until 
its  attjuisitioii,  and  in  particular  therefore  during  the  period  which  e]a])sed 
boTore  the  oomplution  of  the  prescription,  the  wife  was  (just  as  in  the 
later  marriage  by  eauMU  probaiioy  until  that  took  place),  not  tixor,  but 
pF9  WBtn,  Down  to  the  period  when  Roman  jurisprudence  became  a 
completed  system  the  principle  maintained  its  ground,  that  the  wile  who 
was  not  in  her  husband's  power  was  not  a  married  wife,  but  only  pase^ 
m  such  (««or  tofUummodo  habetur,    Cicero,  Top.  8,  14). 

f  TIm  IbHowing  epitaph,  although  belonging  to  a  much  .xter  period, 
ll  DOi  wiwnrthy  to  have  a  place  here.    It  is  the  sto?K  that  f  peaks :— 
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In  like  manner,  the  moral  obligations  of  parents  towardi 
iheir  children  were  fully  and  deeply  felt  by  the  Roman  ni^ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  reckoned  a  heinous  offenoe  if  a  falher  neg 
le-cted  or  corrupted  his  child,  or  if  ho  even  squandered  hit 
properly  \x\  his  child's  disadvantage. 

In  a  legal  point  of  view,  however,  the  family  was  abso 
liitely  guided  and  governed  by  the  single  all-powerfiil  will 
of  the  "  fatlier  of  the  household  "  ( jniter  familitu).  In  re- 
lation to  him  all  in  the  household  were  destitute  of  legal 
rights — the  wife  and  the  child  no  less  than  the  bullock  or 
the  slave.  As  the  vii^in  became  by  the  free  choice  of  her 
husband  his  WiHid(*d  wife,  so  it  rested  with  his  own  free  will 
tx>  rear  or  not  to  rear  the  child  which  she  bore  to  him. 
This  maxim  was  not  suggested  by  inditTerence  to  the  po* 
session  of  a  familv :  on  the  c«>ntrarv,  the  conviction  that 
the  ft»un<ling  (»f  a  house  and  the  begetting  of  children  wore 
a  moral  ni»cessity  and  a  public  duty  had  a  deep  and  earnest 
hold  of  the  Roman  mind.  Perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
sujiport  accorded  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  Rome  is 
the  enactment  that  aid  should  bo  given  to  the  father  who 
had  thrtHJi  childn»n  proseiited  to  him  at  a  birth  ;  while  their 
^iews  regarding  exposuro  are  indicated  by  its  religious  pro- 

Hoiprn^  qn<hi  tlrirf^paullum  eat.     Atta  ae  ptU^i, 
Hfic  est 9ty%iUr%un  htiwl pulcrum  pvferai  femviMt 
H'omm  jhireutM  notninarun*  C7u «<2iam, 
Suom  mart-ituni  cordif  dilexit  mvOy 

m 

On*ttcs  timys  ertturii,  horttuc  alterum 
In  terra  limptit^  olium  tub  terra  local ; 
Scnnoui  hfuio^  turn  autttn  inccwu  commodo^ 
Dianum  atri\U'i4,  la»am  fecit,     I>ixi.     Abei, 

(Corp.  Jtuer.  Lot.  100l.| 

^ill  moro  chai-nctonstio,  |x*rha)>:*,  ii^  tlipintiMductionof  wool-fipinniog 
•mODf  purely  moral  i)ii.i]iiios;  wliirh  is  no  very  unusual  occurrence  iu 
RoniftD  cpiiaphti.  Oivlii.  4(t\\\^ :  optima  et  pitfchrrrima^  lanifiea  /»t« 
pwii-'n  frHfji  caxta  domiwhu  OroHi.  48iU  :  moJcJia  prcbitale 
otM^i'U.o  lan'^^no  tii  itft  Htia  /fi/«-  ;wi'  fimilumjue  eeUrei»  proli'is/e 
fuif.  Epitaph  of  Turia  :  doinrjitiiv  b^ma  pmiicitiat^  opuegidj  eomtteM^ 
fmeiliiatif^  hnijieii* [tnit  adjtitihitatii^  reliffionUt]  tw 
liM  fiOM  fOfu/rtCfVfh/i,  ndttt»  mo  iici. 
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hibition  so  &r  as  oonoemcd  all  the  sons-HJefomied  birthi 
excepted — and  at  least  the  first  daugbtor.  Censurable,  bow 
ever,  and  injurious  to  the  public  weol  as  exposure  might  be, 
a  father  oould  not  be  divested  of  his  right  to  resort  to  it ; 
for  he  was,  above  all,  thoroughly  and  absolutely  master  in 
his  household  and  it  was  intended  that  he  should  remain  ao. 
The  fiitber  of  the  household  not  only  m«ntained  the  stiict- 
est  discipline  over  its  members,  but  he  had  the  right  and 
duty  of  exercising  judicial  authority  over  them  and  of  pun 
ishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit  in  life  and  limb.  The  grown 
up  son  might  establish  a  separate  household  or,  as  the  Ro- 
mans expressed  it,  maintain  his  **  own  cattle  *'  (peculium) 
assigned  to  him  by  his  father ;  but  in  law  all  that  the  son 
acquired,  whether  by  his  own  labour  or  by  gift  from  a 
stranger,  whether  in  his  father's  household  or  in  his  own, 
remained  the  ftthcr's  property.  So  long  as  the  fiither  lived, 
the  persons  l^ally  subject  to  him  could  never  hold  proper- 
ty of  their  own,  and  therefore  could  not  alienate  unless  by 
him  so  empowered,  or  bequeath.  In  this  respect  wife  and 
child  stood  quite  on  the  same  level  with  the  slave,  who  was 
not  un frequently  allowed  to  manage  a  household  of  his  own, 
and  who  was  likewise  entitled  to  alienate  wlien  commis- 
sioned by  his  master.  Indeed  a  father  might  convey  his 
son  as  well  as  his  slave  in  property  to  a  third  person  :  if 
the  purchaser  was  a  foreigner,  the  son  became  bis  slave ;  if 
he  was  a  Roman,  the  son,  while  as  a  Roman  he  could  not 
become  a  Roman's  slave,  stood  at  least  to  his  purchaser  in  a 
slave's  stead  {in  mancipii  causA), 

In  reality  the  paternal  and  marital  power  was  subject  to 
no  legal  restrictions  at  all.  Religion,  indeed,  pronounced 
its  anathema  on  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  abuse}  For 
example,  besides  the  already  mcnti(»ned  restriction  of  the 
right  of  exposure,  whoever  sold  bis  wife  or  married  Sf^r 
was  declared  accursed  ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit  it  was  enact- 
ed that  in  the  exercise  of  domestic  jurisdiction  the  father. 
and  still  more  the  husband,  should  not  pronounce  sentence 
on  ddld  or  wife  without  having  previously  consulted  the 
Qearait  blood-relations,  his  wife's  as  well  as  his  own.     But 
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«uch  provisions  as  these  involved  no  legal  diminution  of 
powers,  for  the  execution  of  the  anathemas  was  the  prov 
ineo  of  the  gods,  not  of  earthly  justice,  and  the  blood-relih 
tions  called  in  to  the  domestic  judgment  were  present  not 
to  judge,  but  simply  to  advise  the  lather  of  the  household 
in  his  judicial  office. 

Hut  not  only  was  the  power  of  the  master  of  the  houtft 
unlimited  and  responsible  to  no  one  on  earth ;  it  was  also^ 
118  long  OS  he  lived,  unchangeable  and  indestructible.     Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  as  well  as  Germanic  laws  the  grown- 
up sou,  who  was  practically  independent  of  his  father,  was 
also  iuiiopendont  legally ;    but  the  power  of  the  Roman 
futhor  could  not  be  dissolved  during  his  life  either  by  age 
or  by  ins;uiity,  or  even  by  his  own  free  will,  except  where 
a  dau^htiT  passed  by  a  lawful  marriage  out  of  the  hand  of 
hei*  fatluT  into  the  hand  of  her  husband  and,  leaving  her 
oNvi)  ifi:HH  and  the  protection  of  her  own  gods  to  enter  into 
t  lie  g(ns  of  her  husband  and  the  protection  of  his  gods,  be- 
came thenci'torth  subject  to  hin;  as  she  had  hitherto  been  to 
her  father.     It  was  easier,  according  to  Roman  law,  for  the 
slavo  to  obtain  n^lease  from  his  master  than  for  the  son  to 
(ibtaiii  release  trom  his  father;  the  manumission  of  the  fop- 
nior  Wiis  penuittiHl  at  au  eurly  periiKl,  and  by  simple  forms; 
tli(^  release  of  the  latter  was  only  rendered  possible  at  a 
niueh  later  tlate,  and  by  very  circuitous  means.     Indeed,  if 
a  master  sold  his  slave  and  a  father  his  son  and  the  pur- 
I'haser  releasi\l  b<.»th,  the  slave  obtained  hia  freedom,  but 
the  sou  by  the  release  simply  reverted  into  Ins  fiither'a 
power  tis  before.     Thus  the  inexorable  consistenoy  with 
which  the  Koinans  carrieii  out  their  conception  of  the  pfti 
tt^rnal  and  niarit;U  jn^wer  cimverted  it  into  a  real  ri^i  'rf 
property. 

C'J»»sely,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  master  of  ike 
househoUrover  wife  and  child  appri>ximated  to  his  propru^ 
tary  power  over  slaves  and  cattle,  the  members  of  the  fiini-> 
ily  were  nevertheless  sej^nited  by  a  hvosA  line  of  distlno 
tion,  not  men^ly  in  fact  but  in  law,  l\\>ni  the  family  prop- 
erty.    The  [H>wer  k^(  the  ho\!se-i\i;»ster — even  apart  frou 
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the  fact  that  it  appeared  in  operation  only  within  Xhe  houM 
—was  of  a  transient,  and  in  some  degree  of  a  represent* 
tive,  character.  Wife  and  child  did  not  exist  merely  for  the 
house-father's  sake  in  the  sense  in  which  property  exists 
only  for  the  proprietor,  or  in  which  the  subjects  of  an  abso 
lute  state  exist  only  for  the  king ;  they  were  the  objects  in- 
deed of  a  legal  right  on  his  part,  but  they  had  at  the  sanif 
time  capacities  of  right  of  their  own  ;  they  were  not  thing? 
but  per»)n8.  Their  rights  were  dormant  in  respect  of  ex 
ercise,  simply  because  the  unity  of  the  household  demand- 
ed that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  single  representative ; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  hoasehold  died,  his  sons  at  once 
came  forward  aa  its  masters  and  now  obtained  on  their  own 
account  over  the  women  and  children  and  property  the 
rights  hitherto  exercised  over  these  by  the  father.  On  the 
other  hand  the  death  of  the  master  occasioned  no  change  in 
the  legal  position  of  the  slave. 

So  strongly  was  the  unity  of  the  family  realized,  that 
fkmDyand  ®^^"  ^^^  death  of  the  master  of  the  house  did 
ciaa  (^nu>.  ^^^^  entirely  dissolve  it.  The  descendants,  wh< 
were  rendered  by  that  occurrence  independent,  regarded 
themselves  as  still  in  many  respects  an  unity  ;  a  principle 
which  was  made  use  of  in  arranging  the  succession  of  heirs 
and  in  many  other  relations,  but  especially  in  regulating  the 
position  of  the  widow  and  unmarried  daughters.  As  ac- 
cording to  the  older  Roman  view  a  woman  was  not  capable 
of  having  power  either  over  others  or  over  herself,  the 
power  over  her,  or,  as  it  was  in  this  case  more  mildly  ex- 
pressi^,  the  "  guardianship "  (tutela\  remained  with  the 
house  to  which  she  belonged,  and  was  now  exercised  in  the 
room  of  the  deceased  house-master  by  the  whole  of  the 
nearest  male  members  of  the  &niily  ;  ordinarily,  therefore, 
by  •Om  over  their  mother,  and  by  brothers  over  their  sis- 
Inrs.  In  this  sense  the  family,  once  founded,  endured  un- 
dianged  till  the  male  stock  of  its  founder  died  out ;  only 
th<»  bond  of  connection  must  of  course  have  become  practi- 
cally more  lax  from  generation  to  generation,  until  at  length 
it  booaine  impossible  tc  prove  the  original  unity.     On  thia 
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and  on  this  alone,  rested  the  distinction  between  familj  and 
clan,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  expression,  between  agnad 
and  gentiles.  Both  denoted  the  male  stock ;  but  the  familj 
embraced  only  those  individuals  who,  mounting  up  (roia 
generation  to  generation,  were  able  to  exhibit  the  successiv* 
steps  of  their  descent  from  a  common  progenitor ;  the  dan 
(gens)  on  the  other  hand  comprehended  all  those,  who^ 
while  claiming  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor, 
were  no  longer  able  fully  to  point  out  the  intermediate  links 
and  thereby  to  establish  the  degree  of  their  relationship. 
This  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  Roman  names :  when 
they  speak  of  ''  Quintus,  son  of  Quintus,  grandson  of  Quii^ 
tus  and  so  on,  the  Quintian,"  the  &mily  reaches  as  fiir  as 
the  ascendants  are  designated  individually,  and  where  the 
fiimily  terminates  the  dan  is  introduced  supplementarily, 
indicating  derivation  from  the  common  ancestor  who  has 
bequeathed  to  all  his  descendants  the  name  of  the  '*  children 
of  Quintus." 

To  these  strictly  closed  unities — the  family  or  household 
united  under  the  control  of  a  living  master,  and 
^f^ebouM-    the  clan  which  originated  out  of  the  breaking- 
-^-—  up  of  such  households-^thei'e  further  belonged 

tlie  dependents  or  **  listeners  "  {clienUs,  from  cluere).  This 
term  denoted  not  the  gue^sta,  that  is,  the  members  of  simi- 
lar circles. who  were  temporarily  sojourning  in  another 
household  than  their  own,  and  still  less  the  slaves  who  were 
looked  upon  in  law  as  the  property  of  the  household  and 
not  as  members  of  it,  but  those  individuals  who,  while  they 
were  not  free  burgesses  of  any  commonwealth,  yet  luud 
within  one  in  a  condition  of  protected  freedom.  The  daea 
induded  refugees  who  had  found  a  reception  with  a  foreign 
protcictor,  and  those  slaves  in  respect  to  whom  their  nr.astes' 
had  for  the  time  being  waived  the  exercise  of  his  rights^ 
and  so  conferred  on  them  practical  freedom.  This  relation 
had  not  properly  the  character  of  a  relation  de  jurty  Kk« 
the  rdation  of  a  man  to  his  guest  or  to  his  slave :  the  client 
remained  non-free,  although  good  &ith  and  use  and  woni 
alleviated  in  his  case  the  condition  of  non-freedonu     Ilenoc 
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die  ^  listeners "  of  the  bcusehold  {clienUs)  together  with 
the  slaves  strictly  so  called  formed  the  "  body  of  servauts  " 
(familia)  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  "  burgess  "  {patro' 
nux,  like  pairicius).  Hence  according  to  original  right  th« 
burgees  was  entitled  partially  or  wholly  to  resume  the 
property  of  the  client,  to  reduce  him  on  emergency  onc4 
more  to  the  state  of  slavery,  to  inflict  even  capital  punish* 
iuei:t  on  him  ;  and  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  a  distinction 
flk  factOy  that  these  patrimonial  rights  were  not  asserted 
with  the  same  rigour  against  the  client  as  against  the  actual 
slave,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  master  to  provide  for  his  own  people  and  to  protect 
them  acquired  a  greater  importance  in  the  case  of  the  client, 
who  was  practically  in  a  more  free  position,  than  in  the  ^ 
case  of  the  slave,  v Especially  must  the  de  facto  freedom  of 
the  client  have  approximated  to  freedom  de  jure  in  those 
cases  where  the  relation  had  subsisted  for  several  genera- 
tions :  when  the  releaser  and  the  released  had  themselves 
died,  Uie  dominium  over  the  descendants  of  the  released 
person  could  not  be  without  flagrant  impiety  claimed  by 
the  heirs  at  law  of  the  releaser  ;  and  thus  there  was  gradu- 
ally formed  within  the  household  itself  a  class  of  persons 
in  dependent  freedom,  who  were  different  alike  from  the 
slaves  and  from  the  members  of  the  gens  entitled  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  to  full  and  equal  rights. 

On  this  Romau  household  was  based  the  Roman  statc^ 
TW  Roan  &s  respected  both  its  constituent  elements  and 
coammnity.     jj^  ^^^^^     rpjj^  community  of  the  Roman  peo- 

pie  arose  out  of  the  j  motion  (in  whatever  way  brought 
about)  of  sucli  ancient  clanships  as  the  Romilii,  Voltinii, 
Fabii,  dec. ;  the  Roman  domain  comprehended  the  united 
lands  of  those  clans  (p.  63).  Whoever  belonged  to  one  of  ' 
these  dans  ^vas  a  burgess  of  Rome.  Every  marriage  eon* 
(juded  in  the  usual  forms  within  this  circle  was  valid  as  a 
tffue  Roman  marriage,  and  conferred  burgcs»-rights  on  the 
diildren  begotten  of  it.  Whoever  was  begotten  in  an  ille- 
gial  marriage,  or  out  of  marriage,  was  excluded  from  the 
memberahip  of  the  community.     On  this  ^ooount  the  Ro 
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man  burgesses  assumed  the  name  of  the  "fathers'  children'^ 
{patricii),  inasmuch  as  they  alone  m  the  eye  of  the  law  had 
a  father.  The  clans  with  all  the  families  that  they  contained 
wsre  incorporated  with  the  state  just  as  they  stood.  The 
spheres  of  the  household  and  the  clan  continued  to  subsist 
withm  the  state ;  but  f  he  position  which  a  man  held  in  these 
5  id  not  aflfect  his  relat'ons  towards  the  state.  The  son  was 
■ubjcct  CO  the  father  ?ithin  the  household,  but  in  political 
duties  and  rignts  he  stood  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The 
position  of  the  profited  dependent  was  naturally  so  fiir 
changed  that  the  frsedmen  and  clients  of  every  patron  re- 
ceived on  his  account  toleration  in  the  community  at  large ; 
they  continued  indeed  to  be  immediately  dependent  on  the 
protection  of  the  family  to  which  they  bielonged,  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  implied  that  the  clients  of  members 
of  the  community  could  not  be  wholly  excluded  fi'om  its 
worship  and  its  festivals,  although,  of  course,  they  were  not 
capable  of  the  proper  rights  or  liable  to  the  proper  duties 
of  burgesses.  This  remark  applies  still  more  to  the  ca^e 
of  the  protected  dependents  of  the  community  at  large. 
The  state  thus  consisted,  like  the  household,  of  persons 
properly  belonging  to  it  and  of  dependents — of  "  burgess- 
es "  and  of  "  inmates  "  or  fnetoeei. 

As  the  clans  resting  upon  a  family  basis  were  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  state,  so  the  form  of 
the  body-politic  was  modelled  after  the  family 
both  generally  and  in  detail.  The  household  was  provided 
by  nature  herself  with  a  head  in  the  person  of  the  &ther 
with  whom  it  originated,  and  with  whom  it  perished.'  But 
in  the  community  of  the  people,  which  was  designed  to  be 
imperishable,  there  was  no  natural  master;  not  at  least  in 
that  of  Rome,  which  was  composed  of  free  and  equal  ha» 
bnndmen  and  could  not  boast  of  a  nobility  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Accordingly  one  from  its  own  ranks  became  its 
•*  leader  "  (rex)  and  '*  commander  "  {dictator)^  '*  master  of 
the  people  ^  {mtigUter  populi)  and  lord  in  the  household  of 
the  Roman  community.  That  this  was  indeed  the  tme  m^ 
cure  of  his  position  is  evident,  for  at  a  later  period  there 
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were  to  be  found  in  or  near  to  his  residence  the  alwayt 
blazing  hearth  and  the  well-barred  store-chamber  of  the 
commnnityy  tiie  Roman  Vesta  and  the  Roman  Penateit— 
indications  of  the  visible  unity  of  that  supreme  household 
which  included  all  Rome.  The  regal  magistracy  began  at 
once  and  by  right,  when  the  successor  had  been  designated 
Bnd  the  office  had  become  vacant ;  but  the  community  did 
iK>t  owe  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  king  until  ho  had  con- 
voked the  assembly  of  freemen  capable  of  bearing  arms! 
and  had  formally  challenged  its  allegiance.  Then  he  pos-| 
sessed  in  its  entireness  that  power  over  the  community  | 
which  belonged  to  the  house-father  in  his  household ;  and,  \ 
like  him,  he  ruled  for  life.  He  held  intercourse  with  the 
gods  of  the  community,  whom  he  consulted  and  appeased 
{autpieta' puhlica\  and  he  nominated  all  the  priests  and\ 
priestesses.  The  agreements  which  he  concluded  in  the  name 
of  the  community  with  foreigners  wcro  binding  upon  the 
whole  people ;  although  in  other  instances  no  member  of 
the  community  was  bound  by  an  agreement  with  a  non- 
member.  His  "  command  "  {imperium)  was  all-powerful  in  j 
peace  and  in  war,  on  which  account  "  messengers  "  {licioresy  . 
from  lieere,  to  summon)  preceded  him  with  axes  and  rods 
on  all  occasions  when  he  appeared  officially.  He  alone  had 
the  right  of  publicly  addressing  the  burgesses,  and  it  was 
he  who  kept  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had  the 
same  right  as  a  &ther  had  to  exercise  discipline  and  juris- 
diction. He  inflicted  penalties  for  breaches  of  order,  and, 
in  particular,  (logging  for  military  offences.  He  sat  in  judg- 
ment in  all  private  and  in  all  criminal  processes,  and  d&* 
cided  absolutely  regarding  life  and  death  as  well  as  regard* 
tng  freedom ;  he  might  hand  over  one  burgess  to  fill  the 
phioe  of  a  slave  to  another ;  he  might  even  order  a  burgess 
id  be  sold  into  actual  slavery  or,  in  other  words,  into  ban- 
ishment. When  he  had  pionounced  sentence  of  death,  he 
was  entitled,  but  not  obliged,  to  allow  an  appeal  to  the  peo* 
pie  for  pardon.  He  called  out  the  people  for  service  in  war 
and  ocmmanded  the  army ;  but  with  these  high  fiinctiona 
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tie  was  no  kvss  bound,  when  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  tm 
appear  in  person  at  the  scene  of  the  burning. 

As  the  house-master  was  not  simply  the  greateft  bul 

the  only  power  in  the  honso,  so  the  king  was  not  merelj 

the  first  1)ut  the  only  holder  of  power  in  the  atate.     IT« 

might  indeed  form  colleges  of  men  of  skill  compose^!  ol 

those  specially  conversant  witli  the  rules  of  sacred  or  of 

,   public  law,  and  call  upon  them  for  their  advice;  he  might, 

*   to  facilitate  his  exercise  of  power,  entrust  to  others  partioi^ 

lar  functions,  such  as  the  making  coinmunications  to  the 

burgesses,  the  command  in  war,  the  decision  of  processes 

of  minor  importance,  the  inquisition  of  crimes ;  he  might 

in  particular,  if  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  bounds  of  the 

city,  leiive  behind  him  a  '*  city-warden  "  {pra^ectus  urbt) 

with  the  full  powers  of  an  alter  ego;  but  all  magisterial 

power  existing  by  the  side  of  the  king's  was  derived  from 

the  latter,  and  every  magistrate  held  his  ofHce  by  the  king's 

appointment  and  during  the  king's  pleasure.     All  the  ofii* 

cials  of  the  earliest  period,  the  extraordinary  city-warden 

OS  well  as  those  who  were  probably  nominated  regularly — 

the  "trackers  of  foul  murder"  {quaesiores  paricidii)^  and 

the  "leaders  of  division"  {tribuni,  from  tribus,  part)  of  the 

infantry  (milites)  and  of  the  cavalry  {celeret) — were  mere 

royal  commissioners,  and  not  magistrates  in  the  subsequent 

senst>  of  the  term.     The  regal  power  had  not  and  could  not 

have  any  external  checks  imposed  upon  it  by  law :  the  ma»- 

ttT  of  the  community  had  no  judge  of  his  acts  within  the 

community,  an}   more  than  the  house-father  had  a  jndge^ 

within  his  housetiold.     Death  alone  terminated  his  power; 

and  in  view  of  that  event  it  was,  to  all  appearance^  not  onljr 

his  lawful  prerogative  but  probably  part  of  his  duty  to  ■ 

nominate  a  succi^ssor  to  himself  of  his  own  free  choice.     A  '. 

formal  co-operation  in  the  election  of  king  was  not  rcquiaitt 

on  the  part  of  the  council  of  elders,  and  the  burgesses  (mlj 

concurred  after  the  nomination  ;  de  jure  the  new  king*  wat 

*  Evidence  of  a  diicct  nature  regarding  the  oorstitutional  prdhnfauip 
rid  of  the  election  of  king  in  Rome  is  nc^  to  be  looked  for.    But  th« 
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ftlwayb  appointed   by  his  predecessor,  and  tibus  '*  the  au« 
gust  blessing  of  the  gods,  vfiiki  which  renowned  Rome  was 
founded/'  was  transmitted  from  its  first  regal  recipient  in 
r<^lar  succession  to  his  followers  in  office,  and  the  unity  ,- 
of  the  state  was  preserved  unchanged  notwithstanding  the  ',  ^ 
personal  change  of  the  holders  of  power.  ^ 

This  unity  of  the  Roman  people,  represented  in  the 
field  of  religion  by  the  Roman  Diov.{s,  was  in  the  field  of 
hiw  represented  by  the  prince,  and  therefore  his  custume 
was  Che  same  as  that  of  the  supreme  god  ;  the  chariot  even 
in  the  city,  where  every  one  else  went  on  foot,  the  ivory 
Boeptre  with  the  eagle,  the  vermilion-painted  face,  the  chap- 
let  of  oaken  leaves  in.  gold,  belonged  alike  to  the  Roman 
god  and  to  the  Roman  king.  ^  It  would  be  a  great  error, 
however,  to  regard  the  Roman  constitution  on  that  account 
as  a  theocracy :  among  the  Italians  the  ideas  of- god  and 
king  never'fSded  away  into  each  other,  as  they  did  in  Egypt 
and  the  East.  The  king  was  not  the  god  of  the  people ;  it '  .  > 
were  much  more  correct  to  designate  him  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  state.  Accordingly  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  I  ' 
special  divine  grace  granted  to  a  particular  family,  or  of  \ 
any  other  sort  of  mystical  charm  by  which  a  king  should 
be  made  of  difierent  stuff  from  other  men ;  noble  desceuii 

DomiDation  of  the  dictstor  took  place  exaetlj  in  the  mode  here  described ; 
thenomtnalion  of  the  consul  varied  from  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  succession 
in  this  cane  had  reference  of  course  notio  the  death  of  the  predecessor 
but  to  bis  retirement,  and  there  was  conceded  to  the  community  a  binding 
rigfht  of  proposal  and  to  the  seiiRte  its  correlative  right  of  oonfirmatton 
—an  arrangement  which  beyond  dispute  bears  the  stamp  of  a  later  ori- 
gin— while  the  nominatiou  itself  in  the  case  of  the  consulate  was  with' 
«Bt  exception  made  by  the  predecessor  in  office  or  the  interrex ;  and,  va 
tke  conaclate  and  the  dictatorship  were  in  substance  simply  contitmationa 
of  the  regal  office,'  the  bypotbcsi?  which  we  have  embodied  above  mu-it 
be  regarded  ss  quite  certain.  Even  according  to  the  tradftlonil  accounts 
ihe  previous  election  by  the  curies  was  admissible  merely,  but  by  no 
meHM  legally  necessary,  as  the  story  of  Servius  Tullius  proves.  It  was 
(wobabiy  tKs  custom  to  make  the  nomination  in  public  {eonJ&Mie  advoMi/aX 
tad  the  a«elamation  with  which  it  was  received  might  ensily  be 
ritfirod  by  later  writeca  in  the  light  of  an  elecUon. 


\ 
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and  relationship  with  earlier  rulers  were  recommendationai 
out  were  not  necessary  conditions ;  the  office  might  be  law* 
full/  filled  by  any  Roman  come  to  years  of  discretion  and 
90und  in  body  and  mind.*    The  king  was  simply  an  ordi 
fcary  burgess,  whom  merit  or  fortune,  and  the  primary  no 
oessity  of  having  one  as  master  in  every  house,  had  placed 
M  master  over  his  equals — a  husbandman  set  over  husband 
men,  a  warrior  set  over  warriors.     As  the  son  absolutely 
obeyed  his  &ther  and  yet  did  not  esteem  himself  inferior, 
so  the  burgess  submitted  to  his  ruler  without  precisely  ac- 
counting him  his  better.    This  constituted  the  moral  and 
practical  limitation  of  the  regal  power.    The  king  might,  it 
is  true,  do  much  that  was  inconsistent  with  equity  without 
exactly  breaking  the  law  of  the  land :  he  might  diminish 
his  fellow-combatants'  share  of  the  spoil ;  he  might  impose 
exorbitant  task-works  or  otherwise  by  his  imposts  unrea* 
sonably  encroach  upon  the  property  of  the  burgess ;  but 
if  he  did  so,  he  forgot  that  his  plenary  power  came  not 
from  God,  but  under  God's  consent  from  the  people,  whose* 
representative  he  was ;  and  who  was  there  to  protect  him 
if  the  people  should  in  return  forget  the  oath  of  allegiance 
which  they  had  sworn  ?    The  legal  limitation,  again,  of  the\ 
king's  power  lay  in  the  principle  that  he  was  entitled  onlyl 
to  execute  the  law,  not  to  alter  it     Every  deviation  from 
the  law  had  to  receive  the  previous  approval  of  the  assem- 1 
bly  of  the  people  and  the  council  of  elders ;  if  it  was  not  \ 
so  approved,  it  was  a  null  and  tyrannical  act  carrying  no 
legal  effect.     It  thus  appears  that  the  power  of  the  king  in 
Rome  was,  both  morally  and  legally,  altogether  different 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  present  day.     There  is  no 
counterpart  in  modern  life  either  to  the  Roman  household 
or  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  division  of  the  body  of  burgesses  was  based  on  tlift 

*  IHonjBiiiB  aflBnns  (v.  26)  thftt  lomenees  excluded  from  the  supcfmi 
BMgifitnusj.  That  Soman  dtixeasbip  most  have  formed  an  IndispenasU^ 
eondition  for  the  regal  office  as  well  as  for  Ihe  oonsiLlate,  la  so  aelf'ovi- 
dent  as  to  mak?  it  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  formally  ihe  itoftiQitf 
fespecting  the  burgess  of  Cures. 
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primitive  normal  principle,  that  ten  houses  formed  a  ol an  | 
niecomniii-  (^*"*)>  ^^  clans  or  a  hundred  house nolds  formed 
■**y'  a  wardship  {cutia^  probably  related  to  curare  s  ■ 

toerctre^  naiQUPog),  ten  wardships  or  ^i  bund  red  clans  or  • 
thousand  households  formed  the  community  ;  and  furthei 
that  every  household  furnished  a  foot-soldier  (henoe  mil<$ 
like  equ-^9^  thousand-walker),  and  every  clan  a  horseman 
and  a  senator.  When  communities  combmed,  each  of  course 
appeared  as  a  part  {tribus)  of  the  whole  community  {Jtota 
in  Umbrian  and  Oscan),  and  the  original  unit  became  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  such  parts.  This  division  had 
reference  primarily  to  the  personal  composition  of  the  bur- 
gesa-body,  but  it  was  applied  also  to  the  domain  so  far  as 
the  .latter  was  apportioned  at  all.  That  the  curies  had 
their  lands  as  well  as  the  tribes,  admits  of  the  less  doubt, 
since  among  the  few  names  of  the  Roman  curies  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  we  find  along  with  some  apparent- 
ly derived  from  genUs^  e.  g,  Faucia^  others  certainly  of 
local  origin,  e,  g.  Velien^is.  Besidos  we  meet  with  a  very 
old  measure  of  land  corresponding  to  the  curia  of  a  hun- 
dred '  households,  the  "  hundred  "  {ceniuria),  comprising  a 
hundred  homesteads  of  two  jugera  each.  The  clan's  lands, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  63),  must  in  this 
primitive  period  of  joint  possession  have  been  the  smallest; 
unit  in  the  division  of  land. 

We  find  this  constitution  under  its  simplest  form  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Latin  or  burgess  communities  that  subse- 
quently sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  Rome ;  these  had 
uniformly  the  number  of  a  hundred  acting  councillors  {cen^ 
immviri),  and  each  of  these  councillors  was  called  ''  head  of 
ten  households"  (decurio).*     But  the  same  normal  num 

*  ETen  fai  Rome,  where  the  simple  constitution  of  ten  curies  other* 
wise  etrly  disappeared,  we  still  discover  one  practical  application  of  it^ 
and  that  aingnlarlf  enough  in  the  same  formality  which  we  have  other 
Masons  for  regarding  as  the  oldest  of  all  that  are  mentioned  in  our  lega. 
brmditioos,  the  cmfarreaUo.  It  seems  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  tei 
witnesses  la  that  ceremony  had  the  same  relation  to  the  constitution  o/ 
len  owiep  as  the  thirty  lienors  hfid  to  the  oonstitation  of  thhrty  curies. 
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bcrs  make  their  appearance  throughout  in  the  earliest  tra- 
dition regarding  the  tripartite  Rome,  which  assigns  to  it 
thirty  curies,  three  hundred  clans,  three  hundred  horsemen, 
three  hundred  senators,  three  thousand  households,  and  aa 
many  foot-soldiers. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  earliest  oonstitu- 
tional  scheme  did  not  originate  in  Rome :  it  was  a  primi- 
tive institution  common  to  all  the  Latins,  and  perhaps 
reached  hack  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  separation  of 
the  stocks.  The  Roman  constitutional  tradition  quite  de* 
serving  of  credit  in  such  matters,  while  it  accounts  histQri- 
cally  for  the  other  divisions  of  the  bui^esses,  makes  the 
division  into  curies  alone  originate  with  the  origin  of  the 
city ;  and  in  entire  harmony  with  that  view  not  only  does 
the  curial  constitution  present  itself  in  Rome,  but  in  the 
recently  discovered  scheme  of  the  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  it  appears  aa  an  essential  part  of  the  Latin 
municipal  system. 

It  is  didicult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  arrive  at  a  satisfao 
tory  view  of  the  object  and  practical  value  of  the  scheme 
now  before  us.  The  distribution  into  curies  manifestly  con- 
stituted its  essence.  The  tribes  {**  parts ")  cannot  have 
been  an  element  of  essential  importance  for  the  simple  reor 
son  that  their  occurrence  at  all  was,  not  less  tha^  their  nunv 
ber,  the  result  of  accident ;  where  there  were  tribes,  thejf 
certainly  hod  no  other  significance  thafa  that  of  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  an  epoch  when  such  tribes  had  them- 
selves been  wholes.*  There  is  no  tradition  that  the  indi« 
vidual  tribes  had  special  presiding  magistrates  or  8pc<*ial 
assemblies  of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
in  the  interest  of  the  unity  of  the  commonwealth  the  tribes 
which  had  j Dined  together  to  form  it  were  never  in  reality 
allowed  to  have  such  institutions.  In  the  army,  it  is  true, 
tho  infantry  had  as  many  pairs  of  leaders  as  there  were 

*  This  is  implied  in  their  very  name.  The  "part**  {tnbut)  is,  M 
Jurlflis  know,  simply  thtt  which  has  once  been  or  may  hereafter  oooM 
to  be  ft  whole,  ftnd  so  has  no  real  BtaDding  of  Its  own  in  the  present. 
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tribes ;  but  each  of  these  pairs  of  milit^iry  tribunes  did  not 
oommaiid  the  contingent  of  a  tribe ;  on  the  contrary  each 
individually,  as  well  as  all  in  conjunction,  exercised  com- 
mand over  the  whole  infantry.  The  clans  and  fitmilies  also- 
must  in  like  manner  with  the  tribes,  although  for  reason* 
fery  difiereot,  have  had  a  theoretical  more  than  a  practical 
signifioaiice  under  this  type  of  constitution.  The  limits  of 
Ihe  sto<^  and  of  the  household  were  furnished  by  nature. 
The  legislative  power  might  interfere  with  these  groups  in 
the  way  of  modification ;  it  might  subdivide  a  largo  clan 
and  count  it  as  two,  or  it  might  join  several  weak  ones  to- 
gether; and  it  might  enlarge  or  diminish  even  the  hous^ 
hold  in  a  similar  way.  Nevertheless  adinity  in  blood 
always  appeared  to  the  Romans  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
connection  between  the  members  of  a  dan  and  still  more 
between  those  of  a  family ;  and  the  Roman  community  can 
only  have  interfered  with  those  groups  to  a  limited  extent 
consistent  with  the  retention  of  their  fundamental  character 
of  affinity.  While,  accordingly,  the  number  of  households 
and  dans  in  the  Latin  communities  was  perhaps  originally 
conceived  as  fixed,  it  must  very  soon  have  come  to  vary 
amidst  the  accidents  of  human  affairs ;  and  the  normal 
scheme  of  exacUy  a  thousand  households  and  exactly  a  hun- 
dred dans  cannot  have  had  more  than  a  theoretical  signifi- 
cance except,  at  the  most,  in  its  earliest  infancy — the  infan- 
cy of  an  institution  which  meets  us  matured  on  the  throsk- 
dd  of  history.*    The  practical  unimportance  of  these  nuin- 

*  In  SUvonia,  where  the  patriarchal  economy  10  retained  ap  to  the 
present  day,  the  whdc  family,  often  to  the  number  of  filly  or  even  a  bun« 
dred,  remains  together  in  the  eanic  hou>o  under  the  control  of  the  lioiisc* 
(aihcr  chosen  by  the  whole  family  for  life  (Go8zpo<Uir).  The  property  of 
ate  household,  consisting  chiefly  of  cattle,  is  managed  by  the  house-father ; 
tbs  farplm  is  distributed  according  to  the  family  branches.  Private 
■Ofiiiltioiui  by  industry  and  trade  remain  separate  property.  Instances 
sf  <|sittlBg  the  household  occar,  even  in  the  case  of  men,  e.ff,  by  marry- 
ing into  a  stranger  household  (Csaplovics,  Slavonien^  i.  106,  179). 

(Jnder  sach  circumstances,  which  probably  are  not  very  widely 
difl^erent  from  the  earliest  condition  of  Rome,  the  household  approxi 
mates  in  duuiu^r  to  the  community,  and  a  fixed  number  of  household! 
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bers  18  palpably  evinced  by  the  entire  absence  of  jnntanoea 
where  they  were  really  applied.  It  is  not  affirmed  by  tra 
dition,  nor  is  it  credible,  that  one  foot-soldier  precisely  was 
taken  from  each  house,  and  one  horseman  predsely  from 
each  clan  ,  although  three  thousand  of  the  former  and  thret 
hundred  of  the  latter  were  selected  in  all,  the  selection  in 
detail  was  doubtless  determined  from  the  remotest  timet 
wholly  by  practical  considerations,  and  if  the  Romans  did 
not  allow  these  normal  numbers  to  fall  entirely  into  e  bey- 
ance,  the  reason  of  their  retention  lay  simply  in  the  tendei^ 
oy  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Latin  character  towards  a 
logical  or  rather  systematic  adjustment  of  proportions.  If 
these  views  be  correct,  the  only  member  that  remains,  and 
that  really  fulfilled  important  functions  in  this  primitive 
constitutional  organization,  is  the  curia.  Of  these  there 
were  ten,  or,  where  there  were  several  tribes,  ten  to  each 
tribe.  Such  a  '^  wardship"  was  a  real  corporate  unity,  the 
members  of  which  assembled  at  least  for  holding  common 
festivals.  Each  wardship  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special 
warden  (curto),  and  had  a  priest  of  its  own  {flamtn  curi- 
alia) ;  beyond  doubt  also  the  levies  and  valuationr  took 
place  according  to  curial  divisions,  and  in  judicial  matters 
the  burgesses  met  by  curies  and  voted  by  curies.  This 
organization,  however,  cannot  have  been  introduced  prima- 
rily with  a  view  to  voting,  for  in  that  case  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  made  the  number  of  subdivisions  uneven. 

Sternly  defined  ns  was  the  contrast  between  burgess 
and  non-burgess,  the  equality  of  rights  within 
the  buiveM-     the  burgess-body  was  complete.     No  people  has 
*^  ever  perhaps  equalled  that  of  Rome  in  the  inex- 

orable rigour  with  which  it  has  carried  out  these  principles^ 
the  one  as  fully  as  the  other.  The  strictness  of  the  Roman 
distinction  between  burgesses  and  non-burgesses  is  now  hero 
perhaps  brought  out  with  such  clearness  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  primitive  institution  of  honorary  citizenship,  whloh 

ffui  certainly  be  oonoeired.  We  may  ever  conneet  wiih  such  a  state  « 
Ihiiigi  the  primitive  mdrogatio. 
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vas  originally  designed  to  mediate  between  the  two.  ^hen 
a  stranger  was,  by  resolution  of  the  community,  adopted 
into  the  circle  of  the  burgesses,*  he  might  surrender  his 
prcyious  citizenship,  in  which  case  he  passed  over  wholly 
into  the  new  community ;  but  he  might  also  combine  his 
former  citizenship  with  that  which  had  just  been  granted  to 
him.  Such  was  the  primitive  custom,  and  such  it  alwa)  s 
remained  in  Hellas,  where  in  later  ages  the  same  person 
not  unfrequently  held  the  freedom  of  several  communities 
at  the  same  time.  But  the  greater  vividness  with  which 
the  conception  of  the  community  as  such  was  realized  in 
Latium  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  a  man  might  simul- 
taneously belong  in  the  character  of  a  burgess  to  two  com- 
munides ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  newly-chosen  burgess 
did  not  intend  to  surrender  his  previous  franchise,  it  at> 
tached  to  the  nominal  honorary  citizenship  no  further  mean* 
ing  than  that  of  an  obligation  to  befriend  and  protect  the 
guest  {ius  hospitii)^  such  as  had  always  been  recognized  as 
incumbent  in  reference  to  foreigners. 

But  this  rigorous  retention  of  barriers  against  those  that 
were  without  was  accompanied  by  an  absolute  banishment 
of  all  diflerences  of  rights  among  the  members  included  in 
the  burgess  community  of  Rome.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  distinctions  existing  in  the  household,  which 
of  course  could  not  bo  set  aside,  were  at  least  ignored  in 
the  community ;  the  son  who  as  such  was  subject  in  prop- 
erty to  his  fiither  might,  in  the  character  of  a  burgess,  come 
to  have  command  over  his  father  as  master.  There  were 
no  dasB-privileges :  the  &ct  that  the  Titles  took  precedence 
of  the  Ramnes,  and  both  ranked  before  the  Luceres,  did  not 
affect  their  equality  in  all  legal  rights.  The  burgess  caval« 
ry,  which  at  this  period  was  used  for  single  combat  in  front 
of  the  line  on  horseback  or  even  on  foot,  and  was  rather  a 
select  or  reserved  corps  than  a  special  arm  of  the  service, 

*  The  original  ezpression  for  this  was  patronum  eooptmi^  which,  ai 
fatronua  Just  like  pafrieiua  in  itself  denoted  simply  the  fall  burgess  (p 
15),  did  not  differ  from  the  in  patricioM  coop'ari  (Liv.  It.  4 ;  Saeton.  7%i 
1)  or  tho  later  in  pairieio$  adUgi. 


'•^. 
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ftiid  which  acoordinalj  contained  by  far  the  wealthiest,  best" 
(irmcd,  ^d  bes^rSr  ed  men,  was  naturallj  he'd  in  higheT 
e^timattSh  tharT  the  burgess  in&ntry ;  but  thii  was  a  dis- 
tinotion  pure^a^  fatto^  and  admittance  to  the  cavalry  was 
doubtless  conceded  to  any  patrician,  it  was  solely  the  con- 
stitutional subdivision  of  the  burgess^body  that  gave  rise  to 
distinctions  reobgni^ed  by  the  law.  The  legal  equality  of 
all  the  m«bors  of  the  community  was  carried  out  even  in 
their  ext4hii^.appearance.  Dress  indeed  served  to  distin- 
guish the  p^ident  of  the  community  from  its  members, 
the  senator  from  the  burgess  who  did  not  belong  to  the  sen- 
ate, the  grown-up  man  under  obligation  of  military  service 
from  the  boy  not  yet  capable  of  enrolment ;  but  otherwise 
the  rich  and  the  noble  as  well  as  the  poor  and  low-b6m 
were  only  allowed  to  appear  in  public  in  the  like  simple 
wrapper  (toga)  of  white  woollen  stuff.  This  complete 
equality  of  rights  among  the  burgesses  had  beyond  doubt 
its  original  basis  in  the  Indo-Germanic  type  of  constitution ; 
but  in  the  precision  with  which  it  was  thus  apprehended 
%nd  embodied  it  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
influential  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  nation.  And  in  con- 
nection with  this  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  in  Italy  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  race  of  earlier  settlers  less  capable  of 
culture,  that  had  become  subject  to  the  Latin  immigrants 
(p.  30).  They  had  no  conquered  race  to  deal  with,  anc 
therefore  no  such  condition  of  things  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Indian  system  of  caste,  to  the  nobility  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Sparta  and  perhaps  of  Hellas  generally,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  the  Germanic  distinction  of  ranks. 

The  maintenance  of  the  state  economy  devolved,  of 
course,  upon  the  burgesses.    The  most  impor* 
iha  bnrgeM-    tant  function  of  the  burgess  was  his  service  in 
**"  the  army  ;  for  the  burgesses  alone  had  the  right 

and  duty  of  bearing  arms.  The  burgesses  were  at  the  same 
time  the  "body  of  warriors"  {populuSf  related  to  jt)opt#» 
lari^  to  lay  waste,  and  popa^  the  butcher)  :  in  the  old  lita^ 
Dies  it  is  upon  the  ''spear-armed  body  of  warriors'* 
{pilumnus  poplus)  that  the  blessing  of  Mars  is  invoked; 
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tnd  the  king,  when  he  addressed  them,  called  them  ^'  lanoe 
men  "  (quiritts)^  We  have  already  stated  how  the  arinj 
of  aggression,  the  '*  gathering "  (legio\  was  formed.  Id 
the  tripartite  Roman  community  it  consisted  of  throe 
**  hundreds  "  {uniuriat)  of  horsemen  {celeres^  "  the  swift '' 
or  JlexunteSj  "  the  wheelers  ^)  under  the  three  leaders-of* 
diyiflion  of  the   horsemen   (^iribuni  celerum),^   and   three 

*  QitXrUf  guiriiisj  or  quirinus^  literally  means  **  lancc-bcarer,**  from 
g^tbrtM  or  eOrit  ^  lance  and  ire,  and  in  that  respect  agrees  with  ttamnu, 
Bomnitis  and  Minwiy  whieh  even  among  the  ancifnts  was  derived  from 
9cu'i>»ov,  spear.  Kindred  forma  are  arquiiety  militett^  pedite^  eqitite$f 
veli'es^  those  respectivelj  who  ffo  with  Uie  bow,  in  bodies  of  a  thounand^ 
on  /oot^  on  kcnebaeky  without  armour  in  their  mere  over-garment ;  only 
In  the  latter  forms,  as  in  deckriUs,  homXnis,  and  uunieroiis  other  words, 
Uie  i,  originally  lonp:,  has  been  shortened.  In  this  way  Juno  quiritis, 
(Mnrs)  quirinus,  Janus  quirinus^  are  primarily  eharacteriised  by  that 
epithet  as  diTinities  that  hnri  the  spear ;  and  employed  in  reference  to, 
men  guiris  denotes  the  warrior,  thai  is,  the  full  burgess.  With  this  view 
the  wnis  loqnendi  coincides.  Where  the  locality  was  to  be  referred  to, 
••Quiriles"  was  never  used,  but  always  "  Rome"  and  "  Romans*'  (urbt 
Roma^ popul-M,  civix,  ager  Rominu^), because  the  term  qidrit  had  as  lit* 
tie  of  a  local  meaning  as  eivis  or  wihs.  For  the  same  reason  these  de- 
signations could  not  be  combined ;  they  did  not  say  Hvis  quirisj  because 
both  denoted,  though  from  different  points  of  view,  the  same  legal  con« 
ception.  On  the  other  hand  the  solemn  announcement  of  the  funeral  of 
a  burgess  ran  in  the  words  "  this  warrior  has  departed  in  death  *^  (o//tM 
guirig  leto  datuu) ;  and  in  like  manner  he  who  was  injured  employed 
this  word  in  calling  the  burge«sos  to  aid  him  (qitiriiare) ;  the  king  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  community  by  this  name,  and,  when  ho  sat  in 
judgment,  gave  sentence  according  to  the  law  of  the  warrior-freemen 
(ex  iure  quirititmi,  quite  simihir  to  the  later  ex  iure  eivili).  The  phrase 
popultu  liamamtB,  quiriteij  thus  means  **  the  community  and  the  individ- 
ual burgcfises,'*  and  tlierefore  in  an  old  formula  (Li v.  i.  82)  to  the  popu- 
In*  Homanux  are  opposed  the  pri*ci  Latiniy  to  the  quirite*  the  homines 
friMci  Latini  (Rekker,  Handh,  ii.  20  seq.)\  poptdiu  Romanus  qmriiium 
Qorresponds  to  the  well-known  phrases  eolonia  eolcnorum,  municipium 

In  the  iaoe  of  these  facts  nothing  but  ignorance  of  hinguage  and  of 
hiftorj  can  still  adhere  to  the  idea  that  the  Roman  community  was  once 
eonfhmted  by  a  Quirite  community  of  a  similar  kind,  and  that  after  their 
hioorporation  the  name  of  the  recently  received  community  supplaated 
Id  riisal  and  legal  phraseology  that  of  the  recdver. — Oomp.  p.  85  note. 

f  Aciocg  the  cipht  ritual  institutioni^  of  Nuiua  Dionysins  (U.  64) 
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•*  thousands  "  of  footmen  {milites)  under  the  three  leaders 
uf-division  of  the  infantry  {tribuni  miliium) ;  the  lattet 
were  probably  from  the  first  the  flower  of  the  general  lei?y. 
To  these  there  may  perhaps  have  been  added  a  nnmber  of 
light-armed  men,  archers  especially,  fighting  outside  of  the 
ranks.*  The  general  was  regularly  the  king  himself.  Be* 
lides  service  in  war,  other  personal  burdens  might  devolve 
upon  the  burgesses ;  such  as  the  obligation  of  undertaking 
the  king's  commissions  in  peace  and  in  war  (p.  98),  and  the 
task-work  of  tilling  the  king's  lands  or  of  constructing  pub 
lio  buildings.      How   heavy  in  particular  the  burden  ol 

ftlter  naming  the  Curionea  and  Fkmioes  specifiea  ts  the  third  the  leaden 
of  the  horsemen  (ol  ^ftftovtq  rww  KiXr^Uav),  According  to  the  Praene- 
atine  calendar  a  festiTol  waa  celebrated  at  the  Ck>mitium  on  the  19t)i 
March  [achtatUilnu  poTi]tificibtiM  ei  trih{unit)  edeiiwn),  Valeriua  Antiaa 
(m.  Dionya.  ii.  18,  oomp.  iiL  41)  aasigna  to  the  earliest  Roman  cavalry  a 
leader,  Oder,  and  three  centurions ;  whereas  in  the  treatise  De  Viria 
ill.  1,  Celer  himself  is  termed  cmlurio.  MoreoTer  Bmtua  is  affirmed 
to  have  been  iribuntu  ederum  at  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (Liv.  i*  S^X 
and  according  to  Dionysins  (iv.  71)  to  have  eyen  by  Tirtue  of  this  office 
made  the  proposal  to  banish  the  Tarquins.  And,  lastly,  Pomponius  (Dig. 
L  2,  2,  16.  19)  and  Lydus  in  a  similar  way,  partly  perhaps  borrowing  from 
him  {De  Mag,  i.  14,  37),  identify  the  irihuwu$  eekrum  with  the  Celer  of 
Antlas,  the  maguUr  equitum  of  the  dictator  under  the  republic^  and  the 
Praefeetut  praetorio  of  the  empire. 

Of  these — the  only  statements  which  are  extant  r^arding  the  irilmni 
ceUrwn — ^the  last  mentioned  not  only  proceeds  from  late  and  quite  un- 
trustworthy authorities,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  tenUf 
which  can  only  signify  **  divisional  leaders  of  horsemen.*'  The  master 
of  the  horse  of  the  republican  period,  who  was  nominated  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  and  was  in  later  times  no  longer  nominated  at  all, 
eannot  possibly  have  been  identical  with  the  magistracy  that  was  required 
for  the  annual  festiTal  of  the  19th  March  and  was  consequently  a  stand- 
ing office.  Laying  aside,  as  we  necessarily  must,  the  account  of  Pom- 
ponius, which  has  evidently  arisen  solely  out  of  the  anecdote  of  Bmtof 
dressed  up  with  ever  increasing  ignorance  as  history,  we  reach  the  sim- 
ple result  that  the  trihuni  celtrum  entirely  correspond  in  number  and 
character  to  the  trihwni  mUiiuin^  and  that  they  were  the  leaders-of-di- 
vision  of  the  horsemen,  consequently  quite  distinct  from  the  fnaguUf 
iqmlum. 

*  This  is  indicated  by  the  evidently  very  old  forms  veUteM  and  arqmUm 
and  by  tlie  subsequent  orgauiaadon  of  the  legion. 
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building  the  walls  of  the  city  pressed  upon  the  oonimunitj, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  ring-walls  retained  the 
iiame  of  ''tasks"  [moenia\  There  was  no  regular  diie(!l 
taxation,  nor  was  there  any  direct  regular  expendituiu  o& 
Ihc  part  of  the  state.  Taxation  was  not  needed  for  defray* 
ing  the  burdens  of  the  community,  since  the  state  gave  no 
lecompense  for  serving  in  the  army,  for  task-work,  or  for 
public  service  generally;  so  far  as  there  was  any  such 
recompense  at  all,  it  was  given  to  the  person  who  per 
formed  the  service  by  the  district  primarily  concerned  in  it. 
or  by  the  person  who  could  not  or  would  not  serve  him 
self.  The  victims  needed  for  the  public  service  of  the  gods 
were  procured  by  a  tax  on  actions  at  law;  the  defeated 
party  in  an  ordinary  process  paid  down  to  the  state  a  cat- 
tle-fine {wcramenturn)  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
object  in  dispute.  There  is  no  mention  of  any  regular 
presents  to  the  king  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses ;  but  the 
nou-burgesses  settled  in  Rome  (attarix)  appear  to  have  paid 
to  him  a  tax  for  protection.  Besides  this  there  flowed  into 
the  royal  co&rs  the  port-duties  (p.  7G),  as  well  as  the  in- 
come from  the  domains — ^in  particular,  the  pasture  tribute 
{wripiuTo)  from  the  cattle  driven  out  upon  the  common 
pasture,  and  the  quotas  of  produce  {ytciigalxa)^  which  the 
lessees  of  the  lands  of  the  state  had  to  pay  instead  of  rent. 
To  this  was  added  the  produce  of  cattle  fines  and  confisca- 
tions and  the  gains  of  war.  In  cases  of  need  a  contribution 
{iribuiunC)  was  imposed,  which  was  looked  upon,  however, 
as  a  forced  loan  and  was  repaid  when  the  times  improved  ; 
whether  it  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  without  distinction,  or 
upon  burgesses  alone,,  cannot  be  determined;  the  latter 
supposition  is,  however,  the  more  probable. 

The  king  managed  the  finances.  The  property  of  the 
states  however,  was  not  identified  with  the  private  property 
of  the  king ;  which,  judging  from  the  statements  regarding 
the  extensive  landed  possessions  of  the  last  Roman  royal 
house,  the  Tarquins,  must  have  been  considerable.  The 
ground  won  by  arms,  in  pikrticular,  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  regarded  as  jr  pperty  ^f  tl  e  state.     Whether 
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and  how  far  the  king  was  restricted  by  use  and  wont  in  tht 
administration  of  the  public  property,  can  no  longer  b€ 
ascertained ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  subsequent  course 
of  procedure  that  the  burgesses  can  never  have  been  con 
8ulted  regarding  it,  whereas  it  was  probably  the  custom  tl 
consult  the  senate  in  the  imposition  of  the  trUbuium  and  in 
tiie  distribution  of  the  lands  won  in  war. 

The  burgesses,  however,  do  not  merely  come  into  view 
as  furnishing  contributions  and  renderinir  ser^ 
kbe  bnrgeas-    vice ;  they  also  bore  a  part  in  the  public  gOT- 
*"*  ernment.     For  this  purpose  all  the  members  of 

the  community  (with  the  -exception  of  the  women,  and  the 
children  still  incapable  of  bearing  arms) — in  other  words, 
the  "spearmen,"  as  in  addressing  them  they  were  desig- 
nated— ^assembled  at  the  seat  of  justice,  when  the  king  con- 
voked them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  communication 
{convention  eontio),  or  formally  bade  them  meet  {comitia) 
for  the  third  week  {in  trinum  noundinum\  to  consult  them 
by  curies.  He  appointed  such  formal  assemblies  of  the 
community  to  be  held  regularly  twice  a  year,  on  the  24th 
of  March  and  the  24th  of  May,  and  as  often  besides  as 
seemed  to  him  necessary.  The  burgesses,  however,  were 
always  summoned  not  to  speak,  but  to  hear;  not  to  ask 
questions,  but  to  answer  them.  N^  one  spoke  in  the  as- 
sembly but  the  king,  or  he  to  whoin  the  king  saw  fit  to 
grant  liberty  of  speech ;  and  the  speaking  of  the  burgesses 
consisted  of  a  simple  answer  to  the  question  of  the  king, 
without  discussion,  without  reasons,  without  conditions, 
W't'iout  breaking  up  the  question  even  into  parts.  Never- 
theless the  Roman  burgess-community,  like  die  Germanic 
and  not  in  probably  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  communi- 
tlos  in  general,  was  the  real  and  ultimate  basis  of  the  politi- 
cal idea  of  sovereignty.  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  this  sovereignty  was  dormant,  or  only  had  its  ex- 
pression in  the  &ct  that  the  burgess-body  yoluntarily  bound 
itself  to  render  allegiance  to  its  president.  For  that  pui^ 
pose  the  king,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  office,  addressed 
to  the  assembled  curies  the  question  whether  they  would  b# 
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true  and  loyal  to  him  and  would  according  to  use  and  wont 
acknowledge  himself  as  well  as  his  servants,  the  tracken 
{quaesiores)  and  messengers  (lictores) ;  a  question  which 
undoubtedly  might  no  more  be  answered  in  the  negative 
than  the  parallel  homage  in  the  case  of  a  heroditary  mon- 
archy might  be  refused. 

It  was  in  thorough  consistency  with  constitutional  priu* 
eiples  that  the  burgesses,  as  being  the  sovereign  power, 
should  not  on  ordinary  occasions  take  part  in  the  course  of 
public  business.  So  long  as  public  action  was  confined  to 
the  carrying  into  execution  of  the  existing  constitutional 
regulations,  the  power  which  was,  properly  speaking,  sov- 
ereign in  the  state  could  not  and  might  not  interfere :  the 
laws  governed,  not  the  lawgiver.  But  it  was  different 
where  a  change  of  the  existing  legal  arrangements  or  even 
a  mere  deviation  from  them  in  a  particular  case  was  neces- 
sary. In  every  such  instance  the  Roman  constitution  ex- 
hibits the  burgesses  as  exercising  their  power ;  so  that  each 
act  of  the  sovereign  authority  is  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  burgesses  and  the  king  or  interrex.  As 
the  legal  relation  between  ruler  and  ruled  was  itself  ratified 
in  the  manner  of  a  contract  by  oral  question  and  answer, 
80  every  sovereign  act  of  the  community  was  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  question  {rogatio)^  which  the  king — ^but  only 
he,  never  his  deputy  (p.  98) — addressed  to  the  burgesses, 
and  to  which  the  majority  of  the  curies  gave  an  affirmative 
answer.  In  this  case  their  consent  might  undoubtedly  be 
refused.  Among  the  Romans,  therefore,  law  was  not  pri- 
marily, as  we  conceive  it,  a  command  addressed  by  the  sov- 
ereign to  the  whole  members  of  the  community,  but  pri- 
marily a  contract  concluded  between  the  constitutive  pow- 
ers of  the  state  by  address  and  counter-address.*    Such  a 

*  Ux  (obscure  fai  Its  origin,  bat  related  to  Ugnre,  *'  to  depute,  to  ap> 
pomt*^  denotes,  ae  is  well  known,  a  contraet  in  general,  along,  however, 
with  the  connotation  of  a  contract  whose  terms  the  proposer  dictatei 
and  the  other  party  simply  accepts  or  declines ;  as  was  usoally  the  caac^ 
c  g.  with  pubUu  lieUaHoneM,    In  the  lexpubliea  popuii  Romani  the  pro 
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legislative  oontraot  was  de  jure  requisite  in  all  oases  which 
involved  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  consistency  of  the 
legal  system.  In  the  ordinary  course^  of  law  any  one  might 
without  restriction  give  away  liis  property  to  whom  he 
would,  but  only  upon  condition  of  its  immediate  transfer : 
that  the  property  should  continue  for  the  time  being  with 
the  owner,  and  at  his  ^eath  pass  over  to  another,  was  a 
legal  impossibility — unless  the  community  should  allow  it ; 
a  permission  which  in  this  case  the  bui^esses  could  grant 
not  only  when  assembled  in  their  curies,  but  also  when 
drawn  up  for  battle.  This  was  the  origin  of  testaments. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  freeman  could  not  lose  or 
surrender  the  inalienable  blessing  of  freedom,  and  therefore 
jne  who  was  subject  to  no  house-master  could  not  subject 
himself  to  another  in  the  place  of  a  son — ^unless  the  com- 
munity should  grant  him  leave  to  do  so.  This  was  the 
adrogatio.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  law  burges^-rigbts 
could  only  be  acquired  by  birth  and  could  never  be  lost — 
unless  the  community  should  confer  the  patriciate  or  allow 
its  surrender ;  neither  of  which  acts,  doubtless,  could  be 
validly  done  originally  without  a  decree  of  the  curies.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  the  criminal  whose  crime  de* 
served  death,  when  once  the  king  or  his  deputy  had  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  judgment  and  justice,  was 
Inexorably  executed;  for  the  king  could  only  judge,  not 
pardon — unless  the  condemned  burgess  appealed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  community  and  the  judge  allowed  him  the 
opportunity  of  pleading  for  pardon.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  provocation  which  for  that  reason  was  especially 
permitted  not  to  the  transgressor  who  had  refused  to  plead 
guilt}'  and  had  been  convicted,  but  to  him  who  confessed  bit 
crime  and  urged  reasons  in  palliation  of  it*  In  the  ordi* 
nary  course  of  law  the  perpetual  treaty  concluded  with  a 
neighbouring  state  might  not  be  broken — unless  the  bur* 
gesses  deemed  themselves  released  from  it  on  account  of 

poser  was  the  king,  the  acceptor  the  people ;  the  limited  eo-oporatios 
of  the  latter  was  thus  ugnificantly  uidicatcd  'm  the  very  language. 
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injuries  inflicted  on  them.  Hence  it  was  necessary  thai 
they  should  be  consulted  when  an  aggressive  war  was  con 
templated,  but  not  on  occasion  of  a  defensive  war,  whers 
the  other  state  had  broken  the  treaty,  nor  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  question  was  in 
•uch  A  case  addressed  not  to  the  usual  assembly  of  the  buiv 
gesses,  out  to  the  army.  Thus,  in  general,  it  was  necessary 
to  consult  the  burgesses  whenever  the  king  meditated  any 
innovution,  any  change  of  the  existing  public  law ;  and  in 
BO  Bblt  the  right  of  legislation  was  from  antiquity  a  right 
of  the  community,  not  of  the  king.  In  these  and  all  simi- 
lar cases  the  king  could  not  act  with  legal  effect  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  community ;  the  man  whom  the  king 
alone  declared  a  patrician  remained  a  non-burgess  as  before, 
and  the  invalid  act  could  only  *carry  consequences  de  /acto^ 
not  de  jure.  Thus  far  the  assembly  of  the  community,  re- 
stricted and  hampered  as  it  at  first  appears,  was  yet  from 
antiquity  a  constituent  element  of  the  Roman  common- 
Vealth,  and  was  in  law  superior  to^  rather  than  co-ordinate 
with,  the  king. 

But  by  the  side  of  the  king  and  of  the  burgess  assem- 
bly there  appears  in  the  earliest  constitution  of 
the  community  a  third  original  power,  not  des- 
tined for  action  like  the  former,  nor  for  legislation  like  the 
latter,  and  yet  co-ordinate  with  both  and  within  its  owd 
rightful  sphere  placed  over  both.  Tliis  was  the  council  of 
elders  or  8€naius,\  Beyond  doubt  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
dan-constitution  :|  the  old  tradition  that  in  the  original 
Rome  the  senate  was  composed  of  'Jl  the  heads  of  house- 
holds is  correct  in  state-law  to  this  extent,  that  each  of  the 
elans  of  the  later  Rome  which  had  not  merely  migrated 
thither  at  a  more  recent  date  referred  its  origin  to  one  of 
those  household-fathers  of  the  primitive  city  as  its  ancestoi 
and  patriarch.  If,  as  is  probable,  there  was  once  in  Rom< 
or  at  any  rate  in  Jjatium  a  time  when,  like  the  state  itseli 
each  of  its  ultimate  constituents,  that  is  to  say,  each  clan 
had  YirtuaUy  a  monarchical  oi^anization  and  was  under  the 
rule  of  an  elder^-^whether  raised  to  that  position  by  thf 
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choice  of  the  clansmen  or  of  his  predecessor,  or  in  virtue 
of  hereditary  succession — ^the  senate  of  that  time  must  hav^ 
been  simply  the  collective  body  of  these  clan-elders ;  and 
if  so,  it  was  an  institution  altogether  independent  of  the 
Icing  and  of  the  burgess-assembly  and,  in  contradistinctiot 
to  the  latter  which  was  directly  composed  of  the  whole 
body,  of  the  burgesses,  it  had  in  some  measure  the  charao 
ter  of  an  indirect  representation  of  the  people.  Certainly 
that  stage  of  independence  when  each  clan  was  virtually  a 
state  was  surmounted  in  the  Latin  stock  at  an  immemo 
rially  early  period,  and  the  first  and  perhaps  most  difficult 
step  towards  developing  the  community  out  of  the  clan- 
organization — the  setting  aside  of  the  clan-elders — had  po» 
sibly  been  taken  in  Latiunj  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Tlome;  the  Roman  clan,  as  we  know  it,  is  without  any  visi- 
ble head,  and  no  one  of  the  living  clansmen  is  especially 
called  to  represent  the  common  patriarch  from  whom  all 
the  clansmen  descend  or  profess  to  descend,  so  that  even 
inheritance  and  guardianship,  M'hen  they  fall  by  death  to  the 
clan,  devolve  on  the  clan-members  as  a  whole.  Neverthe- 
less the  original  character  of  the  council  of  elders  be- 
queathed many  and  important  legal  •  consequences  to  the 
Roman  senate.  To  express  the  matter  briefly,  the  position 
of  the  senate  as  something  other  and  more  than  a  mere 
state-council — ^than  an  assemblage  of  a  number  of  trusty 
men  whose  advice  the  king  found  it  fitting  to  obtain — 
hinged  entirely  on  the  £ict  that  it  was  once  an  assembly 
like  that,  described  by  IIoMcr,  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of 
the  people , sitting  for  deliberation  in  a  circle  round  the 
king.  The  nflfi^iber  of  members  in  the  original  council  of 
elders  was  necessarily  a  fixed  one,  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  the  clans  that  formed  the  state ;  and  member- 
ship was  necessarily  for  life.  In  both  respects  the  Romac 
henate  was  similar.  The  number  of  the  senatorial  stalls  11 
Rome  not  only  remained  at  all  times  a  fixed  one,  but  was 
also  at  the  outset  necessarily  equal  to  the  number  of  clan- 
ships belonging  to  the  state,  so  that  the  amalgamation  of 
the  three  primitive  communities,  each  of  which  was  assumes* 
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to  consist  of  a  hundred  clanships,  was  in  state-law  necessa 
fily  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  the  senatorial  seats  to 
the  normal  number  of  three  hundred,  M'hich  thencefoith 
became  fixed.  Moreover  the  senators  were  at  all  times 
called  to  sit  for  life;  and  if  at  a  later  period  the  life-long 
tenure  subsisted  more  de  facto  than  de  jure^  and  the  revv 
sions  of  the  senatorial  list  that  took  place  from  time  to  time 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  unworthy  or  the  un- 
acceptable senator,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  arrangement 
only  arose  in  the  course  of  time.  The  selection  of  the 
senators  was  certainly  at  all  times  vested  in  the  king,  nor 
could  it  be  otherwise  afler  the  clan-elders  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  in  this  selection  during  the  earlier  epoch,  so  long 
85  the  people  retained  a  vi\rid  sense  of  the  individuality  of 
the  clans,  it  was  probably  the  established  rule  that,  when  a 
senator  died,  the  king  should  call  another  experienced  and 
aged  man  of  the  same  clanship  to  fill  his  place,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  Roman  clan  unrcpresenlcrl  and  none 
with  a  double  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  Roman 
community.  It  was  only  in  all  probability  when  the  com 
mimity  became  more  thoroughly  amalgamated  and  inward- 
ly united,  that  this  usage  was  departed  from  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  senators  was  lefl  entirely  to  the  free  judgment 
of  the  king,  so  that  he  was  only  regarded  as  failing  in  hia 
duty  when  he  omitted  to  fill  up  vacancies. 

The  jffefogalivfflof  this  council  of  elders  were  based 
p^^^  on  the  view  that  the  rule  over  a  community 
tirwof^e  composed  of  clans  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
titferr^  collective  clan-elders,  although  in  accordance 
with  the  monarchical  principle  of  the  Romans, 
which  found  so  stern  an  expression  in  the  household,  that 
rule  could  only  be  exercised  for  the  time  being  by  one  of 
these  elders,  namely  the  king.  Every  member  of  the  sen- 
ate accordingly  was  as  such,  not  in  practice  but  in  preroga- 
tive, likewise  king  of  the  community  ;*  and  therefore  hia 
insignia,  though  inferior  to  those  of  the  king,  were  quite  of 
A  similar  character :  he  wore  the  purple  on  his  dress  and 
the  red  shoe  like  the  king ;  but  the  whole  robe  of  the  king 
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was  purple,  whereas  that  of  the  senator  had  merely  a  pim 
pie  border  (latiM  clavus\  and  the  red  shoes  of  the  king 
were  higher  and  more  handsome  than  those  of  the  senators 
On  this  ground)  moreover,  the  royal  power  in  the  Roman 
community  could  never  be  left  vacant.  If  the  king  lied 
irithout  having  himself  nominated  a  successor,  the  elders  ai 
onoe  took  his  place  and  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  rc^;nl 
power.  According  to  the  immutable  principle  howevei 
that  only  one  can  be  master  at  a  time,  even  now  it  was 
only  one  of  them  that  ruled,  and  such  a  ^  temporary  king  ** 
(interrex)  was  distinguished  from  the  king  nominated  for 
life  simply  in  respect  to  the  duration,  not  in  respect  to  the 
plenitude,  of  his  authority.  The  duration  of  the  office  of 
interrex  was  fixed  for  the  individual  holder  at  not  more  than 
five  days ;  it  circulated  accordingly  among  the  senators  on 
the  footing  that,  until  the  royal  ofHce  was  again  permanent- 
ly filled  up,  the  temporary  holder  at  the  expiry  of  his  term 
nominated  a  successor  to  himself  for  a  similar  term  of  five 
days  agreeably  to  the  order  of  succession  fixed  by  lot. 
There  was,  it  may  readily  be  conceived,  no  declaration  of 
allegiance  to  the  interrex  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
Nevertheless  the  it^terrex  was  entitled  and  bound  not  mere- 
ly  to  perform  all  the  official  acts  otherwise  pertaining  to  the 
king,  but  even  to  nominate  a  king  for  life — with  the  single 
exception  that  this  right  was  not  vested  in  the  first  who 
held  the  office,  probably  because  the  first  was  regardevl  as 
defectively  appointed  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  nominated  by 
his  predecessor.  Thus  this  assembly  of  elders  was  the 
ultimate  holder  of  the  ruling  power  {imperium)  and  the 
divine  protectioa  {auftpicia)  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
and  furnished  the  guarantee  for  the  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance of  that  commonwealth  and  of  its  monarchical — though 
n(»t  hereditarily  monarchical — organization.  If  therefore 
the  senate  subsequently  seemed  to  the  Greeks  to  be  an  aa> 
sembly  of  kings,  this  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected ; 
it  had  in  &ct  been  such  originally. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  a  per- 
petual  kingdom  found  its  living  expression  in  this  assembly 
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liiat  it  was  an  essential  member  of  the  Roman  oonstitutioa 

Th«  aeaaie  "^^  council   of  elders,  indeed,   had  no  title  to 

asdtberMo-  interfere  with  the  official  functions  of  the  king, 

lotions  of  _,,  ,,,  .1  /.L.     *. 

the  oonmo-  The  latter  doubtless,  m  the  event  of  his  bemg 

fi4m  a»<'-  unable  personally  to  lead  the  army  or  to  decide 


a  legal  dispute,  took  his  deputises  at  all  times 
from  the  seilate ;  for  which  reason  subsequently  the 
diief  posts  of  command  were  regularly  bestowed  on  sena- 
tors alone,  and  senators  were  likewise  employed  by  prefei^ 
ence  as  jurymen.  But  the  senate,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
was  never  consulted  in  the  leading  of  the  army  or  in  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  therefore  there  was  no  right 
of  military  command  and  no  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  later  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the  council  of 
eiders  was  reckoned  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  existing 
constitution  with  reference  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
king  and  the  burgesses.  On  the  senate  devolved  the  duty 
of  examining  ^yet'j  resolution  adopted  by  the  burgesses  at 
the  suggestion. of  the  king,  and  of  refusing  to  confirm  it  if 
It  seemed  to  violate  existing  rights ;  or,  which  was  the 
same  thing,  in  all  cases  where  a  resolution  of  the  com- 
munity was  constitutionally  requisite — as  on  every  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution,  on  the  reception  of  new  burgesses^ 
on  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  war — the  council  of 
elders  had  a  right  of  veto.  This  must  not  indeed  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  legislation  pertaining  jointly  to  the 
burgesses  and  the  senate,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  to 
tiie  two  chambers  in  the  constitutional  state  of  the  present 
day ;  the  senate  was  not  so  much  law-m^ker  as  law-guar- 
dian, and  could  only  cancel  a  decree  when  the  community 
seemed  to  have  exceeded  its  competence — to  have  violated 
by  its  decree  existing  obligations  towards  the  gods  oi 
towards  foreign  states  or  organic  instituticdis  of  the  com* 
munity.  But  still  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import* 
ance  that— to  take  an  example — when  the  Roman  king  had 
proposed  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  burgesses  had  con- 
verted it  into  a  decree,  and  when  the  satisfaction  which  th« 
foreign  community  seemed  bound  to  furnish  had  been  do 
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inanded  in  vain,  the  Roman  envoy  invoked  the  gods 
witnesses  of  the  wrong  and  concluded  with  the  woi-ds,  ^  But 
ou  these  matters  we  shall  consult  the  elders  at  home  how 
we  may  obtain  our  rights ;  "  it  was  only  when  the  council 
of  elders  had  declared  its  consent,  that  the  war  now  decreed 
by  the  burgesses  and  approved  by  the  senate  was  formally 
declared.  Certainly  it  was  neither  the  design  nor  the  efl'ecl 
of  this  rule  to  occasion  a  constant  interference  of  the  senate 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  burgesses,  and  by  such  guardian- 
ship to  divest  them  of  their  sovereign  power ;  but,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  supreme  office  the  senate 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  constitution,  we  find  it  here 
also  as  the  shield  of  legal  order  in  opposition  even  to  the 
supreme  power  in  the  community. 

With  this  arrangement  was  probably  connected  the 
Tlw  aenato  ^PP^^'Gntly  very  ancient  usage,  in  virtue  of 
••  «jat«-  which  the  king  previously  submitted  to  the 
senate  the  proposals  that  were  to  be  brought 
before  the  burgesses,  and  caused  all  its  members  one  aAier 
another  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  the  senate 
had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  resolution  adopted,  it  waa 
natural  for  the  king  to  assure  himself  beforehand  that  no 
opposition  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Roman  habits  to 
decide  matters  of  importance  without  having  taken  counsel 
with  other  men  ;  and  the  senate  was  called,  in  virtue  of  its 
very  composition,  to  act  as  a  state  council  to  the  ruler  of 
the  community.  It  was  from  this  usage  of  giving  counsel, 
Cir  more  than  from  the  prerogatives  which  we  have  pre- 
viously described,  that  the  subsequent  extensive  powers  of 
the  senate  were  developed  ;  but  it  was  in  its  origin  insignifi- 
cant and  really  amounted  only  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
senators  to  answer,  when  they  were  asked  a  question.  It 
may  have  been  usual  to  ask  the  previous  opinion  of  the 
senate  in  affairs  of  importance  which  were  neither  judicial 
nor 'military,  as,  for  instance — apart  from  the  proposals  to 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people — in  the  impo 
sition  of  task  works  and  extraordinary  services  generally 
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and  in  the  disposal  of  the  conquered  territory  ;  but  such  a 
previous  consultation,  though  usuul,  wiis  not  legally  neoes- 
sary.  The  king  convoked  the  senate  when  he  pleased,  and 
laid  before  it  his  qu()stions ;  no  senator  might  declare  his 
opinion  unasked,  still  less  might  the  senate  meet  without 
iieing  summoned,  except  in  the  single  case  of  its  meeting 
on  occasion  of  a  vacancy  to  settle  by  lot  the  order  of  sup 
cession  in  the  olHce  of  interrex.  Tliat  the  king  was  more 
over  at  liberty  to  call  in  and  consult  other  men  whom  he 
trostcd  alongside  of,  and  at  the  same  time  with,  the  sena- 
tors, cannot  be  provcjd  by  positive  facts,  but  yet  can  hardly 
he  doubted.  The  advice  was  not  a  command ;  the  king 
might  omit  to  comply  with  it,  while  the  senate  had  no 
other  means  for  giving  practical  effect  to  its  views  except 
the  already-mentioned  right  of  cassation,  which  was  far 
from  being  universally  applicable.  "  I  have  chosen  you, 
not  that  ye  may  be  my  guides,  but  that  ye  may  do  my 
bidding : "  these  words,  which  a  later  author  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  king  Romulus,  certainly  express  with  substantial 
correctness  the  position  of  the  senate  in  this  respect 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results.     Sovereignty,  as  con- 

TUflffUinU  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^®  Romans,  was  inherent  in  the  com- 
w>^g*j|*«  munity  of  burgesses ;  but  the  burgess-body  was 
never  entitled  to  act  alone,  and  was  only  enti- 
tled to  co-operate  in  action,  when  there  was  to  be  a  depar- 
ture from  existing  rules.  By  its  side  stood  the  assembly 
of  the  elders  of  the  community  appointed  for  life,  virtually 
a  college  of  magistrates  with  regal  power,  called  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  royal  office  to  administer  it  by 
means  of  their  own  members  until  it  should  be  once  more 
definitely  filled,  and  entitled  to  overturn  the  illegal  decrees 
•f  the  community.  The  royal  power  itself  was,  as  Sal  lust 
says,  at  once  absolute  and  limited  by  the  laws  {imperium 
kgidmum) ;  absolute,  in  so  fiir  as  the  king's  command, 
whether  righteous  or  not,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  un> 
conditionally  obeyed ;  limited,  in  so  far  as  a  command  con* 
tnvening  established  usage  and  not  sanctioned  by  the  true 
■overeigii—the  people-— carried  no  permanent  legal  oonsc' 
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qiHjnces.  The  oldest  coiUftitutKHi  tA  Rome  wm  tbtM  to 
•r>rrje  measure  ooiMtitutional  mr/iuircfajr  inrerted*  In  that 
{orm  of  goTemment  t^ie  king  is  regarded  as  tiie  possessor 
snd  vehicle  of  the  plenary  jK/wer  of  the  state,  and  moofttd 
\n[!i\y  a/.-ts  of  grace,  for  example,  pro<;e*;d  9fAtly  frftm  hi  in 
while  the  administration  of  the  state  belongs  to  the  rq»re 
fenUtives  of  the  pe^^ple  and  to  the  executive  rtmpfmdbit  to 
Uiem.  In  the  I^^man  constitutt'/n  the  oommtmitj  cf  tlv 
pt:ijp\e  ezerciM^  very  much  the  same  functions  as  bdong  to 
the  king  in  England  :  the  right  of  pardon,  whidi  in  England 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  crofrn,  was  in  R^ime  the  preroga^ 
tive  of  tlie  c^^rnmunity ;  while  all  goremmeot  was  Tested 
in  the  president  of  the  state. 

U,  in  <yjnclu«ion,  we  inquire  as  to  the  relation  rif  tin 
state  itself  to  its  individual  memt/ers,  we  find  the  Bomao 
polity  e^iually  rcmt/Ut  from  the  laxity  (tf  a  mern  defensire 
OTiml/ination  and  from  th^;  m<jdem  id«A  of  an  alisolute  ofip 
tti^fUa^yb  of  the  state.  Tlie  community  dffuyfiUam  exercised 
p^iwer  over  the  pers^/n  of  the  burgess  in  the  imp^jsition  of 
public  burdens,  and  in  the  puni^jm^^t  of  oflTenees  and 
crifTum;  but  any  special  law  inflicting,  or  threatening  to 
inflict,  punishment  on  an  individual  on  acc^/ont  of  acts  not 
universally  ree^jgnized  as  penal  always  aj/peared  to  the 
R'^mans,  even  when  there  was  no  flaw  in  p^/int  of  form,  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  proceeding.  Far  mr/re  restricted  still 
wail  the  jffjwnr  of  the  er>mm unity  in  reifpect  cA  the  rights 
of  property  arid  the  rightu  of  UmWj  which  were  etAnddeat^ 
rather  than  merely  cy>nnerl/^,  with  i\ifsi^\  m  Roone  dit 
ho%iMf'hfAA  was  not  al^^olut^-ly  annihilat/rd  and  the  coounii* 
nity  agsp'andized  at  its  exf>^^jse,  as  was  the  case  to  tbo 
police  ^^"ganization  of  Lycurgus.  It  was  one  €4  thti  most 
undeniable  as  well  as  ^me  of  the  most  remarkable  principles 
of  the  primitive  c^^nstitutir^  of  Rome,  that  the  state  miglii 
iroprisr/n  or  hang  the  burgess,  hot  might  not  take  away 
from  hint  his  son  r>r  his  fleld  or  even  lay  taxation  on  him. 
b  these  and  similar  things  the  cr>mmunity  itself  wis  r^ 
atricted  from  encroaching  ^m  the  burgess,  w/r  was  tUa  r» 
iMelion  merely  ideal ;  it  found  its  expre«sion  and  its  prao^ 
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%  »  «y.,<atjie;««&.t/  vjiT  v>  al>f*^>«erf3i  vhhic  Its  on  sf^re  m 
rif^ft  %Um.ixei  ;  bvc  >,  cio  ^>ibrasnBitT  did  the-  barges  who  con- 
^ft^>«i  «o;)r;!«i^if  vnh'iJitti^Aj  lire  in  an  eqnallj  absoloce 
«.«#iirtf /  fr'/rni  Ua  mk  </  ebenoaefame&t  oo  tike  put  dtlKr 
"^  Ai^  i^;i>/y^^/g  Tguwiot  or  of  the  state  itsell 

1\0!^  wiWH  Xhh  ffrmapUM  en  nhich  the  cotnmiiBitj  of 
B^mt^  Tgf^*!n^  iXmM^-^  free  people,  understaDdhig  the 
4»*.7  '4  '  \0rAjif^:0',j  div/wTiing  aD  mjstical  ideas  of  divine 
ri0i^y  v/v/l/iV;]/  f<|iiai  in  the  ere  of  the  law  and  one  with 
nt^^k^cf^  ^^^arin^  the  sFjarpIj  defined  impress  of  a  nationalitr 
^4  ^it^'f  *rfn.  wh'An  at  tlie  same  time  (as  will  be  afterwards 
i^r»if  *\i^  winely  as  well  as  magnanimoasly  opened  thfir 
i(»SAA  -mAf.  (or  m^HTt^MTwit  with  other  lands.  This  oonstitu- 
tiofi  tia«  Tfiihtrr  manuia/.'turH]  nor  Ix^rrowed ;  it  grew  up 
arof/lst  Slid  al^/rig  with  the  Rr^man  p^erjple.  It  was  based, 
r/f  /'O'lr*^,  iifffin  tlje  ^earlier  orinstitutions — the  Italian,  the 
(gf%frf^\isi\\wi^  and  ^'^  Ind^j-Gerrnanic ;  but  a  long  succes- 
%um  of  phaiM-ff  of  f^'litical  development  must  have  inter- 
^t'fi^'A  Sft^Vfttt-n  ffiKh  ^institutions  as  the  poems  of  Homer 
4U*\  th<;  (h-rtmtriiH  of  Tacitus  delineate  and  the  oldest  or- 
ifHUtrjit'ton  of  th<i  llimism  community.  In  the  acclamation 
of  the  f  l<'ll<;iiic  atid  in  the  shield-stri Icing  of  the  Germanio 
h*'Mifiih\U'n  there  was  involved  an  expression  of  the  sovcv 
nriitfi  [></wer  of  the  community  ;  but  a  wide  interval  scpa- 
rate^i  fortun  nnrh  as  th(5se  from  the  organised  jurisdiction 
and  i\m  regulate/]  declaration  of  opinion  of  the  Latin  assem- 
bly of  euri<!S.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  as  the  Roman 
UUi^n  /;ertainly  lK;rrowcd  the  purple  mantle  and  the  ivory 
m'tifirn  from  the  Greeks  (not  from  the  Etruscans),  the 
IwelvH  lieUjrs  alno  and  various  other  external  arrangements 
iKfrH  Introduced  from  abroad.  But  that  the  development 
of  the  l^)man  c^institutional  law  belonged  decidedly  to 
Home  or,  tt  any  rate,  to  Latium,  and  that  the  borrowed 
•lomenta  Ir    *  ^re  but  small  and  unimportant,  is  clearly 
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demonstrated  by  tho  fact  that  all  its  ideas  arc  'JTjfoi*mly 
expressed  by  words  of  Latin  coinage. 

This  constitution  practically  established  the  fundamentiii 
oonceptions  on  which  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  thence^ 
forth  to  be  based ;  for,  as  long  as  there  existed  a  Roman 
eommunity,  in  spite  of  changes  of  form  it  was  always  held 
that  the  magistrate  had  absolute  command,  that  the  council 
of  elders  was  the  highest  authority  in  the  state,  and  thai 
every  exceptional  resolution  required  the  sanction  oi  the 
■overeign  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  community  of  Iha 
peoples 


CHAPTER  VL 

fHB   irOU-BUROES6B8   AND   THK   RXFORMBD   COKSTnUI  tOV. 

Th*  history  of  every  nation,  and  of  Italy  more  espe 
Amainnub-  ^^^^^Jy  ^®  *  Synoikismos  on  a  great  scale.  Rome, 
^^^**»  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  we  have  any  knowl* 
nd  Qniri-  edge  of  it,  was  already  triune,  and  similar  in 
corporations  only  ceased  when  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
man vigour  had  wholly  died  away.  Apart  from  that  primi- 
tive process  of  amalgamation  of  the  Ranmes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  of  which  hardly  anything  beyond  the  bare  fact  is 
known,  the  earliest  act  of  incorporation  of  this  sort  was 
that  by  which  the  PI  ill-burgesses  became  merged  in  the 
Palatine  Rome.  The  organization  of  the  two  communities, 
when  they  were  about  to  be  amalgamated,  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  been  substantially  similar ;  and  in  solving 
the  problem  of  union  they  would  have  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  retaining  duplicate  institutions  or  of 
abolishing  one  set  of  these  aud  extending  the  other  to  the 
whole  united  community.  They  adopted  the  former  course 
with  respect  to  all  sanctuaries  and  priesthoods.  Thence- 
forth the  Roman  community  had  its  two  guilds  of  Salii  and 
two  of  Luperci,  and  as  it  had  two  forms  of  Mars,  it  had 
also  two  priests  for  that  divinity — the  Palatine  priest,  who 
afterwards  usually  took  the  designation  of  priest  of  Mars, 
and  the  Colline,  who  was  termed  priest  of  Quirinus.  It  is 
likely,  although  it  can  no  longer  be  proved,  that  all  the  old 
Latin  priesthoods  of  Rome — the  Augurs,  Pontifices,  Vestals, 
and  Fetials — originated  in  the  same  way  from  a  combina- 
tiion  of  the  priestly  colleges  of  the  Palatine  and  Quirinal 
eommunitiesh  In  the  division  into  local  regions  the  town 
on  the  Quirinal  hill  was  added  as  a  fourth  legicn  to  the 
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».hree  beionging  to  the  Palatine  city,  viz.  the  Suburan,  Pal» 
tine,  and  suburban  (Usguiliae),     In  tbe  case  of  the  origina] 
Sjnoikismos  the  annexed  community  was  recognized  aAer 
the  union  as  at  least  a  tribe  (part)  of  the  new  burgess-body, 
and  thus  had  in  some  sense  a  continued  political  existence 
but  this  course  was  not  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Hill* 
Ronuyif  or  in  any  of  the  later  processes  of  annexation, 
Afler  toe  union  the  Roman  community  continued  to  b« 
livided  as  formerly  into  three  tribes,  each  containing  ten 
wardships  {curiae);    and  the  H ill-Romans — whether  thej 
were  or  were  not  previously  distributed  into  tribes  of  their 
own — must  have  been  inserted  into  the  existing  tribes  and 
wardships.     This  insertion  was  probably  so  arranged  that, 
while  each  tribe  and  wardship  received  its  assigned  propor- 
tion of  the  new   burgesses,  the  new  burgesses   in   these 
(ji visions  were  not  amalgamated  completely  with  the  old ; 
the  tribes  henceforth  presented  two  ranks  :  the  Tities,  Ram- 
nes,  and  Luoeres  being  respectively  subdivided  into  first 
and  second  {priores^  posieriores).     With  this  division  was 
connected  in  aU  probability  that  ai'rangemcnt  of  the  or* 
ganic  institutions  of  the  community  in  pairs,  which  me^ts 
ns  everywhere.     The  three  pairs  of  Sacred   Virgins  are 
e.Tpressly  described  as  representatives  of  the  three  tribes 
with  their  first  and  second  ranks;  and  it  may  be  eonjeo- 
tured  that  the  six  Argcan  chapels  that  belonged  to  each  of 
the  four  urban  regions  (p.  82),  and  the  pair  of  Lares  wor- 
shipped in  each  street,  had  a  similar  origin.     This  arrange- 
ment is  especially  apparent  in  the  army :  after  the  union 
oAch  hal^tribe  of  the  tripartite  community  fumbhed  a  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  the  Roman  burgess  cavalry  was  thus 
raised  to  six  **  hundreds,"  and  the  number  of  its  captaina 
probably  from  three  to  six.     There  is  no  tradition  of  any 
correspond  iig  increase  to  the  infantry;  but  to  this  origin 
we  may  refer  the  sulisequent  custom  of  calling  out  th« 
legions  regularly  two  by  two,  and  this  doubling  of  the  levy 
probably  led  to  tlie  rule  of  having  not  three,  as  was  pei^i 
haps  originally  the  2a3e,  but  six  leadersof-divij^ion  to  eon* 
mand  the  legion.     It  is  certain  that  no  corresponding  in* 
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crease  of  seats  in  the  senate  tooK  place :  on  the  contrary^ 
tiie  primitive  number  of  three  hundred  senators  remaiued 
tile  normal  number  down  to  the  seventh  century.  It  may, 
however,  be  reasonably  presumed  that  a  number  of  thf^ 
more  prominent  men  of  tbe  newly  annexed  community 
would  be  received  into  the  senate  of  the  Palatine  city.  The 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  magistracies :  a  single 
king  presided  over  tae  united  community,  and  there  was 
no  change  as  to  his  principal  deputies,  particularly  the 
warden  of  the  city.  It  thus  appears  that  the  ritual  institu* 
tions  of  the  Hill-city  were  continued,  and  that  the  doublexi 
burgess-body  was  required  to  furnish  a  military  force  of 
double  the  numerical  strength ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
incorporation  of  the  Quirinal  city  into  the  Palatine  was 
really  a  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  There 
is  reason  to  conjecture  that  originally  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  Palatine  old  and  the  Quirinal  new  burgesses  was 
identical  with  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second 
Titles,  Ramnes,  and  Luceres,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
the  gtnte$  of  the  Quirinal  city  that  formed  the  "  second." 
The  distinction  was  certainly  more  an  honorary  than  a  legal 
precedence;  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  subse- 
quently at  the  voting  in  the  senate  the  senators  taken  from 
die  old  clans  were  always  asked  before  those  of  the  ''  les- 
ser.*' •  In  like  manner  the  Colline  region  ranked  as  inferior 
even  to  the  suburban  (Esquiline)  region  of  the  Palatine 

*  The  EppellAtloii  of  **  lesser  clans  "  appears  to  have  p<%rtaitied  not 
to  these  ^second,"  bat  to  the  dans  that  came  in  subsequently,  e» 
pectally  those  of  Alba.  As  to  the  mincret  gtnles^  apart  fr(im  ooz^eo* 
tares  of  little  historical  value  as  to  the  time  of  their  admission  Into  the 
boi^gess-body  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20,  26 ;  Liv.  i.  86 ;  Tacit  Ann,  xi.  26  ; 
Victor,  Viri  111  6),  nothing  is  recorded  by  tradition,  except  ^hat  they  ho  d 
a  secondary  position  in  voting  in  the  senate  (Glc.  I.  e.) — for  which  reasoa 
Vti»  printepa  tenatuM  covXAoTily  be  taken  from  the  maiorea  pentes—wad 
thai  the  Papirii  bslonged  to  them  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  2U  The  latter  ci^ 
comstance  is  remarkable,  for  a  canton  derived  its  name  from  this  pent 
(p.  68).  As  the  Fabii  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Hill-city  (p.  88),  and 
yei  fiimishod  several  princqM  nenatus,  some  distinction  mast  be  <*  Tawi 
between  the  Golltne  dans  and  tht  minore». 
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inty  ;  the  priest  of  the  Quiriiial  Mars  as  inferior,  to  d&i 
priest  of  the  Palatine  Mars ;  the  Quirinal  Salii  and  Lupexid 
as  inferior  to  tliose  of  the  Pahitine.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  Sf/noikismoSy  hy  which  the  Palatine  community  ineoi^ 
poratcd  that  of  the  Quirinal,  marked  an  intermediate  8tag« 
between  the  earliest  Synoikiamos  by  which  the  Tlties,  Ranie* 
ncSy  and  Luceres  became  blended,  and  all  those  that  took 
place  afterwards.  Tlie  annexed  community  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  form  a  separate  tribe  in  the  new  whole,  but  it 
wiis  permitted  to  furnish  at  least  a  distinct  portion  of  eadi 
tribe ;  and  its  ritual  institutions  were  not  only  allowed  to 
subsist — as  was  afterwards  done  in  other  cases,  after  the 
capture  of  Alba  for  example — ^but  were  elevated  into  insti- 
tutions of  the  united  community,  a  course  which  was  not 
pursued  in  any  subsequent  instance. 

This  amalgamation  of  two  substantially  similar  oon>> 
Dopendenta  mouwealths  produced  rather  an  increase  in  the 
andguesta.  gj^e  than  a  change  in  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  existing  community.  A  second  process  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  carried  out  far  more  gradually  and  had  far 
deeper  efiocts,  may  be  traced  back,  so  far  as  the  first  steps 
in  it  are  concerned,  to  this  epoch ;  we  refer  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  burgesses  and  the  metoeci.  At  all  times 
there  existed  side  by  side  with  the  burgesses  in  the  Roman 
community  persons  who  were  protected,  the  "  listeners " 
(clientes),  as  they  were  called  from  their  being  dependents 
on  the  several  burgess-households,  or  the  "  multitude " 
(plebes^  from  pleo,  plentis),  as  they  were  termed  negatively 
with  reference  to  their  want  of  political  rights.*  The  ele- 
ments of  this  intermediate  stage  between  the  freeman  and 
the  slave  were,  as  has  been  shown  (p.  95),  already  in  exist- 
(uce  in  the  Roman  household  :  but  in  the  community  this 
class  necessarily  acquired  greater  importance  de  facto  and 
de  jure,  and  that  from  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
community  might  itself  possess  half-free  clients  as  well 


*  Habuit  pUbem  in  cUenCelat  prineijmm  d^tetipiam.      CSoero^  d$  Rip 
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slaves;  especially  after  the  conquest  of  a  town  and  the 
breaking  up  of  its  commonwealth  it  might  often  appear  to 
thf  conquering  community  advisable  not  to  sell  the  mtusB 
of  the  burgesses  formally  as  slaves,  but  to  allow  then  th» 
oontinued  possession  of  freedom  de  facto,  so  that  in  the 
oapadty  as  it  were  of  freedmen  of  the  ccmmunity  they 
Bntered  into  relations  of  dientship  to  the  state,  or  in  other 
words  to  the  king.  In  the  second  place  the  very  nature  of 
the  community  as  such,  and  its  authority  over  the  indi- 
vidual burgessea,  implied  a  power  of  protecting  their  clienta 
against  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  dominium  still  vested  in 
them  de  jure.  At  an  immemorially  early  period  there  was 
introduced  into  Roman  law  the  principle  'on  which  rested 
the  whole  legal  position  of  the  metoeci,  that,  when  a  master 
on  occasion  of  a  public  legal  act — such  as  in  the  making  of 
a  testament,  in  an  action  at  law,  or  in  the  census— expressly 
or  tacitly  surrendered  his  dominium^  neither  he  himself  nor 
his  lawful  successors  should  ever  have  power  arbitrarily  to 
recall  that  resignation  or  reassert  a  claim  to  the  person  of 
the  freedman  himself  or  of  his  descendants.  The  clients 
and  their  posterity  did  not  by  virtue  of  their  position 
possess  either  the  rights  of  burgesses  or  those  of  guests : 
for  to  constitute  a  burgess  a  formal  bestowal  of  the  privi- 
lege was  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  community,  while  the 
relation  of  guest  presumed  the  holding  of  burgess-rights  in 
a  community  which  had  a  treaty  with  Rome.  What  they 
did  obtain  was  a  legally  protected  possession  of  freedom, 
while  they  continued  to  be  de  jure  non-free.  Accordingly 
for  a  lengthened  period  their  relations  in  all  matters  of 
property  seem  to  have  been,  like  those  of  slaves,  regarded 
in  law  as  relations  of  the  patron,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  latter  should  represent  them  in  processes  at  law ; 
in  connection  with  which  the  patron  might  levy  contribu- 
\Luim  from  them  in  case  of  need,  and  call  them  to  account 
before  him  criminally.  By  degrees,  however,  the  body  of 
metoeei  outgrew  thesd  fetters ;  they  began  to  acquire  and  to 
■lleoate  in  their  own  name^  and  to  claim  and  obtan  legaJ 
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redress  from  the  Roman  tribunals  without  the  formal  bateb 
▼ention  of  their  patron. 

In  matters  of  marriage  and  inheritanoCi  equality  of 
rights  with  the  burgesses  was  far  sooner  conceded  to  fo]> 
eigners  (p.  67)  than  to  those  who  were  strictly  non*free  and 
belonged  to  no  community ;  but  the  latter  could  not  well 
be  prohibited  from  contracting  marriages  in  their  own  drdc 
and  from  forming  the  legal  relations  arising  out  of  marriage 
-^hose  of  marital  and  paternal  power,  of  offnaHo  and  gen* 
iilitaSj  of  heritage  and  of  tutelage — after  the  model  of  tht, 
corresponding  relations  among  the  burgesses. 

Similar  consequences  to  some  extent  were  produccd*by 
the  exerdae  of  the  jut  hospitiiy  in  so  far  as  by  virtue  of  it 
foreigners  settled  permanently  in  Rome  and  established  a 
household,  and  perhaps  even  acquired  immoveable  estate 
there.  In  this  respect  the  most  liberal  principles  rivist  have 
prevailed  in  Rome  from  primitive  times.  The  Roman  law 
knew  no  distinctions  of  quality  in  inheritance  and  no  lock- 
ing up  of  estates.  It  allowed  on  the  one  hand  to  every 
man  capable  of  making  a  disposition  the  entirely  unlimited 
disposal  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  every  one  who  was  at  all 
entitled  to  have  dealings  with  Roman  burgesses,  even  to 
the  foreigner  and  the  client,  the  unlimited  right  of  acquiring 
moveable,  and  (from  the  time  when  moveables  could  be 
held  as  private  property  at  all)  also  immoveable,  estate  in 
Rome.  Rome  was  in  fact  a-  commercial  city,  which  was 
indebted  for  the  commencement  of  its  importance  to  inter- 
national commerce,  and  which  with  a  noble  liberality  grant* 
cd  the  privilege  of  settlement  to  every  child  of  an  unequal 
marriage,  to  every  manumitted  slave,  to  every  strange? 
who  surrendering  his  rights  in  his  native  land  emigrated  to 
Rome,  and  in  &ct — ^to  a  great  extent- -even  to  tli^  foreignet 
who  retained  his  rights  as  a  burgess  in  any  friendly  com- 
munity. 

At  first,  therefore,  the  burgesses  were  in  reality  tht 
protectors,  the  non-burgesses  were  the  protected;  but  in 
Rome,  as  in  all  communities  which  freely  admit  settlement 
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but  do  not  throw  open  the  rights  of  citizenship^  it  seen 
ciAvofme*  became  a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty  to 
^subsist,     harmonize  this  relation  de  jure  with  the  actual 

log    by   th«  *' 

iid«i  o/  tha  state  of  thincs.  The  flourishing  of  cuiiimerce 
the  right  of  settling  in  the  capital  secured  to  al) 
Latins  by  the  Latin  league,  the  greater  frequency  of  raani^ 
missions  as  prosperity  increased,  necessarily  occasioned  even  ^ 
in  peace  a  disproportionate  increase  of  the  number  of  ma^ 
toed.  That  number  was  further  augmented  ly  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  towns  subdued 
by  force  of  arms  and  ineorporated  with  Rome ;  which, 
whether  it  removed  to  the  city  or  remained  in  its  old  home 
now  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  village,  ordinarily  exchanged 
its  native  burgess  rights  for  those  of  a  Roman  metoikot 
Moreover  the  burdens  of  war  fell  exclusively  on  the  old 
burgesses  and  were  constantly  thinning  the  ranks  of  their 
patrician  descendants,  while  the  metoeci  shared  in  the  results 
of  victory  without  having  to  pay  for  it  with  their  blood. 
•  Under  such  ciroumstances  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
Roman  patriciate  did  not  disappear  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  actually  did.  The  fact  of  its  still  continuing  for  a 
prolonged  •  period  a  numerous  community  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  for  by  the  bestowal  of  Roman  burgess-rights  on 
several  distinguished  foreign  clans,  which  after  emigrating 
from  their  homes  or  after  the  conquest  of  their  cities  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise — for  such  grants  appear  to  have 
oocorred  but  sparingly  from  the  first,  and  to  have  becomf 
always  the  more  rare  as  the  privilege  increased  in  value 
A  cause  of  greater  influence,  in  all  likelihood,  was  the  intro 
duction  of  tJie  civil  marriage,  by  which  a  child  begotten  oi 
patrician  parents  living  together  as  married  persons,  although 
without  confarreaiiOj  acquired  full  burgess-rights  equally 
nrith  the  child  of  a  canfarreatio  marriage.  At  least  it  ia 
probable  that  the  civil  marriage,  which  already  existed  in 
Borne  before  the  Twelve  Tables*  but  was  certninly  not  an 


*  TheeDactmezits  of  the  Twelve  Tables  respecting  unu  show  eloarlj 
iLat  they  found  tlis  ciTfi  marriage  already  in  existence.    In  like  maiinei 

6* 
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original  lustitution,  wab  introdQced  for  the  purpose  of  pre> 
vciitbig  the  disappearance  of  the  patriciate.  Connected 
vrith  this  were  the  measures  which  were  already  in  the 
earlie&t  times  adopted  with  a  view  to  muntain  a  numerous 
posterity  in  the  several  households  (p.  90) ;  and  it  is  even 
not  inc*^edible  that  for  a  similar  reason  all  children  of  p» 
triciai.  mothers,  begotten  in  unequal  marriage  or  >Qt  of 
marriage,  were  admitted  in  later  times  aa  members  of  the 
burgess-body. 

Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  tnetoeei  was  constantly 
on  the  increase  and  liable  to  no  diminution,  while  that  of  the 
burgesses  was  at  the  utmost  perhaps  not  decreasing ;  and  in 
consequence  the  metoeci  necessarily  acquired  by  imperoepti* 
ble  degrees  another  and  a  freer  position.  The  non-burw 
gesses  were  no  longer  merely  emancipated  slaves  or  stran- 
gers  needing  protection  ;  their  ranks  included  the  former 
burgesses  of  the  Latin  communities  vanquished  in  war,  and 
more  especially  the  Latin  settlers  who  lived  in  Rome  nof 
by  the  favour  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  burgess,  but  by 
federal  right.  Legally  unrestricted  in  the  acquiring  of  prop- 
erty, they  gained  money  and  estate  in  their  new  home,  and 
bequeathed,  like  the  bui^esses,  their  homesteads  to  their 
children  and  children's  children.  The  vexatious  relation  of 
dependence  on  particular  burgess-households  became  gradu- 
ally relaxed.  If  the  liberated  slave  or  the  immigrant 
stranger  still  held  an  entirely  isolated  position  in  the  state, 
such  was  no  longer  the  case  with  his  children,  still  less  with 
his  grandchildren,  and  this  very  drcHmstanoe  of  itself  ren- 
dered their  relations  to  the  patron  of  less  moment.     While 

ch«  high  antiquitj  of  the  dnl  marriage  is  clcariy  c  Hdant  from  the  fact  that 
\Xj  equally  with  the  religious  marriage,  neoessaril?  Involved  the  marital 
power  (p.  90),  and  only  differed  from  the  religious  marriage  as  respected 
the  manner  in  which  that  power  was  acquired.  The  latter  of  itself  m> 
cessarily  gave  full  marital  power  to  the  husband ;  whereas,  in  the  caOB  of 
eivil  marriage,  one  of  the  general  forms  of  acquiring  property  used  oa 
other  occasions — delivery  on  the  part  of  a  person  entitled  to  give  awr.y, 
or  prescription — ^was  requisite  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vaJid 
marital  power  and  thereby  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage.  The  marit^ 
power  was  simply  the  husband's  right  of  property  iu  his  wife. 
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in  earlier  times  the  client  was  exclusively  lefl  dependent 
ibr  l^al  protection  on  the  intervention  of  the  patron,  th« 
more  the  state  became  consolidated  and  the  importance  of 
the  clanships  and  households  in  consequence  diminished,  th« 
more  frequently  must  the  individual  client  have  obtained 
justice  and  redress  of  injury,  even  without  the  intervention 
of  his  patron,  frt>m  the  king.  A  great  number  of  the  non* 
burgesses,  particularly  the  members  of  the  dissolved  Latin 
oommunities,  were  probably  from  the  first  clieni;s  not  of 
any  private  person  at  all,  but  of  the  king  for  the  time  being 
and  thus  served  only  the  single  master  to  whom  the  bur- 
gesses also,  although  in  difierent  ^hion,  rendered  obedi- 
ence. The  king,  whose  sovereignty  over  the  burgesses  was 
In  truth  ultimately  dependent  on.  the  good-will  of  his  sub 
jects,  must  have  welcomed  the  means  of  forming  out  of  hii 
own  dependents  a  body  bound  to  him  by  closer  ties,  whose 
gifts  and  lapsed  successions  replenished  his  treasury — even 
the  protection-money  which  the  metoeci  paid  to  the  king 
(p.  109)  may  have  been  of  this  nature — whose  taskwork  he 
could  lay  claim  to  in  his  own  right,  and  whom  he  found 
always  ready  to  swell  the  train  of  their  protector. 

Thus  there  grew  up  by  the  side  of  the  burgesses  a 
second  community  in  Rome :  out  of  the  clients 
arose  the  Plebs.  This  change  of  name  is  signifi- 
cant. In  law  there  was  no  diflference  between  the  client  and 
the  plebeian,  the  ^  dependent "  and  the  "  man  of  the  multi- 
tude ; "  but  in  fact  there  was  a  very  important  one,  for  the 
former  tenn  brought  into  prominence  the  relation  of  dcy 
pendence  on  a  member  of  the  politically  |)rivilegcd  class ; 
the  latter  suggested  merely  the  want  of  politiciil  rights. 
As  the  feeling  of  special  dependence  diminished,  that  of 
political  inferiorit}  forced  itself  on  the  thoughts  of  the  free 
metoeei  ;  and  it  was  only  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  ruling 
equally  over  all  that  prevented  the  outbreak  of  politicAl 
oonfiict  between  the  privileged  and  the  non-privilege  1 
classes. 

The  first  step,  however,  towards  the  amalgamation  oi 
the   two  portions  of  the  people  scarcely   took   place   i« 
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f.he  revolutionary  waj  which  their  aDtagoiasm  appeared 
Th  ScTfian  ^  foreshadow.  The  reform  of  the  coiistitutioc 
which  bears  the  najne  of  king  SerTius  TulliuE,  it 
indeed,  as  to  its  historical  ori^n,  kiTolted  in  Lht 
same  darkness  with  all  the  events  of  a  period  reapectiag 
which  we  learn  whatever  we  know  not  by  means  of  ilstcri* 
cal  tradition,  but  solelj  bj  means  of  inference  from  the  in* 
statu  tions  of  later  times.  But  its  character  testifies  that  il 
cannot  have  been  a  change  demanded  by  the  plebeians^  ^r 
the  new  constitution  assigned  to  them  duties  alone^  and  not 
rights.  More  probably  it  most  have  owed  its  origin  either 
to  the  wisdom  of  one  of  the  Roman  kings,  or  to  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  burgesses  that  they  should  no  longer  be  e.\clu« 
sively  liable  to  military  service,  and  that  the  non*buTgesses 
also  should  contribute  to  the  levy.  By  the  Servian  consti- 
tution the  duty  of  service  and  the  obligation  connected  with 
it  of  making  advanees  to  the  state  in  case  of  need  (the  tri" 
butum)^  instead  of  being  imposed  on  the  burgesses  as  such, 
were  laid  upon  the  possessors  of  land,  the  ^  domiciled  "  or 
•*  freeholders "  {ad9idui\  or  the  "  wealUiy  ^  (hcupleUs)^ 
whether  they  were  burgesses  or  merely  metoeei  ;  service  in 
the  army  was  changed  from  a  personal  burden  into  a  bur- 
den on  property.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  were  as 
follow. 

£very  freeholder  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  sixtieth 
TheflT*  7^^**  ^^  ^^^  ^S^  including  children  in  the  hous^ 
^'"™"  hold  of  fathers  who  were  freeholders,  without 

distinction  of  birth,  was  under  obligation  of  service;  so 
that  even  the  manuTiiitted  Qlave  had  to  serve,  if  in  an  excep- 
tional case  he  had  come  into  possession  of  landed  property. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  strangers  who  held  landed  prop 
erty  in  Rome  were  dealt  with ;  probably  there  existed  a 
H'gulation,  according  to  which  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
tcqiiire  land  in  Rome  unless  he  actually  transferred  hij 
residence  thither  and  took  his  place  among  the  metowt^  or 
in  other  words,  among  those  bound  to  serve  in  war.  llis 
body  of  men  liable  to  serve  was  distributed  according  tfl 
^Hc  size  of  their  portions  of  land  into  five  ^  summon  ings^ 
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{clasKSj  from  colore).  Of  these,  however,  only  3uch  as 
were  liable  to  the  first  summoning,  the  possessois  of  an 
DUtire  hide  *  of  land,  were  obliged  to  appear  in  complete 

*  [Zn«/»,  bide,  a0  mucL  w  can  be  properly  tilted  with  ono  plou^^ 
MUed  in  Scotland  a  plough-gate.] 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  asseesments  of  the  Servian  ceDSoa 
4  ere  originally  reckoned  in  money  or  landed  property,  we  may  obBcrve: 

(1)  Our  information  regarding  it  is  derived  from  the  scheme  of  the 
CtiDsiis  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  oensors,  the  eentoria^  tabuiat 
((^.  OraL  c  46, 166)  or  the  detcripUo  ekunum  quam/teJ  Serviui  TuU 
(mt  (Fest «.  9.  proeum.  p.  24f9  Moll.).  This  scheme  of  course  presented 
the  Servian  oonsdtuUon  as  it  stood  in  the  last  period  of  its  prnctioal  ap* 
plication,  and  therefore  with  all  the  modifications  which  the  course  of 
Ume  had  introduced.  As  to  the  original  arrangements  we  have  no  evi- 
dence ;  for  the  statement  of  the  later  writers  who  in  accordance  with 
their  nsual  custom  attribute  that  scheme  to  Servius  Tullius  has  no  claim  to 
authority. 

(2)  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  that  in 
an  agricultural  state  like  the  Roman,  and  in  a  country  where  the  growth 
of  money  waS  so  slow  and  difficult,  the  civil  organization  would  be  based 
npon  a  purely  monetary  rating.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that,  as 
Boeckh  in  particular  has  jnost  fUlly  shown  in  his  MetroloffUehe  Vnter- 
$mehunffen^  the  sums  specified  are  for  so  early  a  period  much  too  high. 
100,000  heavy  osms  or  pounds  of  copper— equal  according  to  my  invest* 
igations  to  400  Roman  pounds  of  silver,  or  about  1060/. — is  an  incredi- 
ble rating  for  a  fbU  burgess  at  a  time  when  an  ox  was  valued  at  IOC 
a«ii«f  —  1/.  It*  Boeckh^s  hypothesis  that  the  assessments  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  the  lighter  eu  (an  hypothesis,  by-the-Wrfy,  which 
rests  on  the  same  basis  as  mine,  viz.  that  the  scheme  before  us  is  that  of 
the  later,  and  not  that  of  tl^  original,  census)  has  of  necessity  been  aban- 
doned, for  there  are  positive  proofs  that  the  sums  of  the  census  as  given 
by  tradition  were  reckoned  by  the  heavy  as  equal  to  the  sestertius. 
Nothing  remains  but  to  assume  that  the  assessments  were  originall] 
reckoned  in  land,  and  were  converted  into  money  at  a  time  when  landed 
property  had  attained  a  high  money-value. 

(8)  Lauded  property,  as  is  well  known,  formed  the  qualification  foi 
iv>  tritnti  nutieae  all  along  and  for  the  tribut  urbanae  down  to  the  cen* 
y)Tsbip  of  Appius  Olaudius  in  442.  In  my  work  on  the  Roman  Tribes 
I  have  proved  that  the  centuries  and  classes  proceeded  ftoro  the  tribes, 
lod  therefore  (setting  aside  the  additional  centuries  of  litieinet^  &c.),  the 
qualification  of  a  iribtJii  supplied  the  basis  for  the  proportional  uTange* 
saent  of  the  classes. 

(4)  A  direct  and  in  the  highest  sense  trustworthy  testiroony  li  fur 
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armour  ano  m  that  point  of  view  were  pre-eminently  re- 
garded as  ''  those  summoned  to  war-service "  {eUusici), 
The  four  following  ranks  of  smaller  land-holders — the  po» 
sessors  respectively  of  three  fourths,  of  a  hal^  of  a  quar- 
ter, or  of  an  eighth  of  a  normal  farm — were  required  to 
render  service,  but  not  to  equip  themselves  in  complt,T« 
armour.  As  the  land  happened  to  be  at  that  time  appor- 
tioned, almost  the  half  of  the  farms  were  entire  hides,  while 
each  of  the  classes  possessing  respectively  three  fourths, 
the  half,  and  the  quarter  of  a  hide,  amounted  to  scarcely  an 
eighth  of  the  freeholders,  and  those  again  holding  an  eighth 
of  a  hide  amounted  to  fully  an  eighth  of  the  whole  number. 
It  was  accordingly  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  infantry,  the  levy  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  eighty 
holders  of  an  entire  hide,  twenty  from  each  of  the  three 
next  classes,  and  twenty-eight  from  the  last. 

The  cavalry  was  similarly  dealt  with ;  the  number  of 
divisions  in  it  was  tripled,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence in  this  case  was  that  the  six  divisions 
already  existing  retained  the  old  names  (Titles^  Ramnes^ 
Luceres  primi  and  secundi)^  although  the  not^burgessea 
were  not  excluded  from  serving  in  these,  or  the  burgesses 
from  serving  in  the  twelve  new  divisions.    The  reason  for 

Dished  by  the  TweWe  Tables  in  the  enactment :  adUduo  [eivt]  vindex 
adtiduuB  mto  ;  proletario  civi  qui  volei  mnd$x  esto.  The  prof^'ariiM  was 
the  eapitt  eermu  (Feat,  v,  prokiarittm ;  Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  22),  that  is,  the 
burgess  not  included  within  the  five  classes ;  adaiduua^  on  the  other  hand, 
denoted  any  burgess  belonging  to  the  five  classes  (Charisius,  p.  68 ; 
Pntscb,  p.  76,  Keil ;  comp.  Gell.  xiz.  8,  16 ;  elaasicus  <»dsiduu$que^  non 
froUiai'iwi)  as  indeed  neoessazily  follows  from  thekt  being  contrasted. 
Kow  adsiduuiy  as  a  comparison  between  it  and  retidutu^  dividuuty  ko^ 
Incontestably  shows,  is  precisely  identical  in  signification  with  the  Ger* 
mnn  atuibuig  ("  settled  on  the  soil,"  *'  permanently  domiciled '') ;  and  ths 
MDie  holds  true  of  loeuple^^  which  is  put  by  the  ancients  as  syuony- 
iDoas  with  'tdtiduux  (Gell.  xtI.  10, 16).  Compare,  moreoTer,  the  pasaigf 
in  Liyy,  \\v,  16 ;  eo*,  qui  praedium  praediave  ru8liea  plwriM  ieattrtium 
trijinta  miUium  haberint^  eenaendi  iuM/admn  td;  %,  formula  in  whiol,  in 
my  opinion,  a  full  indication  has  been  preserrei  of  the  ujitUvX)  of  tb'  so 
Mdled  Servian  assessments. 
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this  difference  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  at 
that  period  the  divisions  of  in&ntry  were  embodied  anew 
(or  each  campaign  and  discharged  on  their  return  home, 
whereas  in  the  cavalry  horses  as  well  as  men  were  on  mili 
tary  grounds  kept  together  also  in  time  of  peace,  and  held 
their  regular  drills,  which  were  perpetuated  as  festivals  of 
the  Romaii  equites  down  to  the  latest  times.*  Acconllngly 
the  squadrons  once  constituted  were  allowed,  even  ur.der 
this  reform,  to  keep  their  ancient  names.  They  chof  e  for 
the  cavalry  the  most  opulent  and  considerable  landholders 
among  the  burgesses  and  non-burgesses ;  and  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  from  the  very  first,  a  certain  measure  of 
land  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  involving  an  obliga> 
tion  to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  Along  with  these,  however, 
there  existed  a  number  of  free  places  in  the  ranks,  for  the 
unmarried  women,  the  boys  under  age,  and  the  old  men 
without  children,  who  held  land,  were  bound  instead  of  per- 
sonal service  to  provide  horses  for  particular  troopers  (each 
trooper  had  two),  and  to  furnish  them  with  fodder.  As 
regards  the  whole,  there  was  one  horseman  to  nine  foot 
soldiers ;  but  in  actual  service  the  horsemen  were  used 
more  sparingly.  The  non-freeholders  ("  children-producers,'* 
proletarii)  had  to  supply  workmen  and  musicians  for  the 
army  as  well  as  a  number  of  substitutes  {adcensi,  supernu- 
meraries), who  marched  witb  the  army  unarmed  {velati)^ 
and, 'when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  field,  took  their  places 
in  the  ranks  equipped  with  the  armour  of  the  sick  or  of 
the  fallen. 

To  facilitate  the  levying  of  the  in&ntry,  the  city  and  its 
Xjny.^iB'  precincts  were  distributed  into  four  "parts" 
•™'  {trilms) ;  by  which  the  old  triple  division  was 

superseded,  at  least  so  &r  as  concerned  its  local  significance, 
llese  were  the  Palatine,  which  comprehended  the  height 
of  that  name  along  with  the  Velia;  the  Suburan,  to  which 

*  For  the  same  reuon,  when  the  levy  was  enlarged  after  the  tUMs 
iton  of  the  HiU-RomanB,  the  equites  were  doubled,  while  in  the  infantr} 
toice  instead  of  the  single  **  gathering  "(/tf^)  two  legions  were  called 
0Qt  (p.  134). 
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the  street  so  named,  the  Carinae,  and  the  Caelian  belonged ; 
the  Esquillne ;  and  the  Colline,  formed  by  the  Quirinal  and 
Viniinal,  the  "  hills"  as  contrasted  with  the  "  mounts"  of 
Ihc  Capitol  and  Palatine.  We  have  already  spoken  <if  the 
formation  of  these  regions  (p.  80),  and  shown  how  they 
•originated  out  of  the  ancient  double  city  of  the  Palatine 
.iud  the  Quirinal.  Beyond  the  walls  each  region  must  have 
included  the  land-district  adjacent  to  it,  for  Ostia  was  reck 
oned  in  the  Palatine  region.  That  the  four  regions  were 
nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of  numbers  is  evident  from 
their  contributing  equally  to  the  levy.  This  division,  which 
had  primary  reference  to  the  soil  alone  and  applied  only  in- 
ferenl^ially  to  those  who  possessed  it,  was  merely  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  and  never  had  any  religious  signifi- 
cance attached  to  it ;  for  the  &ct  that  in  each  of  the  city- 
districts  there  were  six  chapels  of  the  enigmatical  Argei  no 
more  confers  upon  them  the  character  of  ritual  districts 
than  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  the  Lares  in  each  street  im- 
plies such  a  character  in  the  streets. 

Each  of  these  four  levy-districts  had  to  furnish  the 
fourth  part  not  only  of  the  force  as  a  whole,  but  of  each 
of  its  military  subdivisions,  so  that  each  legion  and  each 
oentury  numbered  an  equal  proportion  of  conscripts  from 
each  region ;  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  merging  all  dis- 
tinctions of  a  gentile  and  local  nature  in  the  one  common 
levy  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  blending,  through 
the  powerful  levelling  influence  of  the  military  spirit,  the 
fnetoeci  and  the  burgesses  into  one  people. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  male  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  divided  into  a  first  and 
ticnof  the      second  levy,  the  former  of  which,  the  "  juniors •• 
•tmy.  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  to 

the  completion  of  the  forty-sixth  year,  were  especially  cm- 
ployed  for  service  in  the  field,  while  the  '*  seniors  "  guarded 
the  walls  at  home.  The  military  unit  in  the  infa^itry  con- 
tinued as  formerly  to  be  the  legion  (p.  108),  a  phaianx 
arranged  and  armed  exactly  in  the  old  Doric  style,  of  threa 
thousand  men,  who,  six  file  deep,  formed  a  front  of  firt 
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hnndred  heavy-armed  soldiers;  to  which  were  attached 
twelve  hundred  "  unarmed  "  {velitesj  see  p.  108,  notd).  Thf 
four  first  ranks  of  each  phalanx  wei'e  formed  by  the  ull 
armed  hoplites  of  the  first  class,  the  holders  of  an  entire 
hide ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  placed  the  less  completely 
•quipped  ^mers  of  the  second  and  third  class ;  the  two 
last  classes  were  annexed  as  rear  ranks  to  the  phalanx  or 
fought  by  its  side  as  light-armed  troops.  Provision  was 
made  for  readily  supplying  the  accidental  gaps  which  were 
so  injurious  to  the  phalanx.  Thus  there  served  in  eadi 
I^on  forty-two  centuries  or  4^200  men,  of  whom  3000 
were  hoplites,  2000  from  the  first  class,  500  from  each  of 
the  two  following,  and  1200  light-armed,  of  whom  500  be- 
longed to  the  fourth  and  700  to  the  fifth  class ;  each  levy- 
district  furnished  for  every  legion  1050,  and  for  every  cen- 
tury 25  men.  In  ordinary  cases  two  legions  took  the  field, 
while  two  others  did  garrisoTf  duty  at  home.  The  normal 
amount  accordingly  of  the  infantry  reached  four  legions  or 
16,800  men,  eighty  centuries  from  the  first  class,  twenty 
from  each  bf  the  three  following,  and  twenty-eight  from  the 
last  class  ;  not  taking  into  account  the  two  centuries  of  sub- 
stitutes or  those  of  the  workmen  and  the  musicians.  To 
all  these  fell  to  be  added  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  1800 
horse;  on  taking  the  field,  however,  only  three  centuries 
were  usually  assigned  to  each  legion.  The  normal  amount 
of  the  Roman  army  of  the  first  and  second  levy  rose  ac- 
cordingly to  close  upon  20,000  men :  which  number  must 
beyond  doubt  have  corresponded  on  the  whole  tc  the  efieo* 
tivfs  strength  of  the  serviceable  population  of  Rome,  as  it 
stood  at  the  time  when  the  new  organization  was  intitv 
dttced.  As  the  population  increased,  the  number  of  cenfU' 
lies  wa««  not  augmented,  but  the  several  divisions  wore 
•trengthened  by  supernumeraries,  without  altogether  losing 
sight  however  of  the  fimdamental  number.  Indeed  the  Ro- 
man corporations  in  general,  strictly  closed  as  to  numbers, 
very  frequently  evaded  the  limits  imposed  upon  them  by 
admitting  supernumerary  members. 

This  new  organization  of  the  army  was  accompanied  bj 
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a  more  careful  supervision  of  landed  propei  tjr  on  tht 
part  of  the  state.  It  was  now  either  enacted  foi 
the  first  time  or,  if  not,  at  any  rate  ordained 
more  precisely,  that  a  land-register  should  be  established^ 
in  which  the  several  proprietors  of  land  should  have  their 
fields  with  all  their  appurtenances,  servitudes,  slaves,  beasts 
of  draught  and  of  burden,  duly  recorded.  Every  act  of 
alienation,  which  did  not  take  place  publicly  and  before  wi^ 
nesses,  was  declared  null ;  and  a  revision  of  the  register  of 
landed  property,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  levy-roll, 
was  directed  to  be  made  every  fourth  year.  The  manci^ 
patio  and  the  census  thus  arose  out  of  the  Servian  military 
organization. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  this  whole  institution  was 
from  the  outset^  of  a  military  nature.     In  the 
effects  of  the    whole  detailed  scheme  we  do  not  encounter  a 
itaryorgani-  •  single  feature  suggestive  of  any  destination  of 
"*  **"*  the  centuries  to  other  than  purely  military  pur- 

poses ;  and  this  alone  must,  with  every  one  accustomed  to 
consider  such  matters,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing its  application  to  political  objects  a  later  innova- 
tion. The  regulation  by  which  every  one  who  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year  was  excluded  from  the  centuries,  becomes 
absolutely  absurd,  if  they  were  intended  from  the  first  to 
form  a  representation  of  the  burgesa-community  similar  to 
and  parallel  with  the  curies.  Although,  however,  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  centuries  was  introduced  merely  to  en- 
large the  military  resources  of  the  burgesses  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  metoeci — so  that  there  is  no  greater  error  than 
to  represent  that  organization  as  the  introduction  of  a 
timocrac^  in  Rome — the  new  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  bear  arms  exercised  in  its  consequences  a 
material  influence  on  their  political  position.  He  who  is 
vibliged  to  become  a  soldier  must  also,  wherever  the  state 
is  not  rotten,  have  it  in  his  power  to  become  an  officer ;  bei 
yond  question  plebeians  also  could  now  be  nominated  xq 
Home  as  centurions  and  as  military  tribunes.  Although, 
moreover,  the  institution  of  the  centuries  was  not  uitende^ 
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to  curtail  the  political  privileges  exclusively  possessed  by 
the  burgesses  as  hitherto  repi*esented  in  the  curies,  yet  it 
was  inevitable  that  those  rights,  which  the  burgesses  hither- 
to had  exercised  not  as  the  assembly  of  curies,  but  as  tht 
burgess-levy,  should  pass  to  the  new  centuries  of  burgesaei 
and  metoeei.  Henceforward,  accordingly,  it  was  the  oeiitu* 
ries  who  authorized  the  testaments  of  soldiers  made  beibre 
battle  (p.  112),  and  whose  consent  the  king  had  to  ask  before 
beginning  an  aggressive  war  (p.  113).  It  is  important,  on 
account  of  the  subsequent  course  of  development,  to  note 
these  first  indications  of  the  centuries  taking  part  in  public 
affiiirs ;  but  the  centuries  came  to  acquire  such  rights  at 
first  more  in  the  way  of  natural  sequence  than  of  direct 
design,  and  subsequently  to  the  Servian  reform,  as  before, 
the  assembly  of  the  curies  was  regarded  as  the  proper  bur- 
gess-community, whose  homage  bound  the  whole  people  in 
all^iance  to  the  king.  By  the  side  of  these  full-burgesses 
stood  the  clients  having  freeholds  or,  as  they  were  after- 
wards called,  the  ^  burgesses  without  right  of  voting  "  {civet 
sine  3vffragio)y  as  participating  in  the  public  burdens,  the 
service  of  the  army,  tribute,  and  task-work  (hence  munici- 
pea)  ;  but  they  ceased  to  pay  protection-money,  which  was 
thenceforth  paid  only  by  the  metoeei  who  were  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  tribes,  that  is,  who  were  non-freeholders 
(a«rar«i). 

In  this  way,  while  hitherto  there  had  been  distinguished 
only  two  classes  of  members  of  the  community,  burgesses 
and  clients,  there  were  now  established  three  political  class- 
es of  active,  passive,  and  protected  members  respectively— 
categories,  which  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  the 
ounstitutional  law  of  Rome  for  many  centuries. 

When  and  how  this  new  military  organization  of  the 
Roman  community  came  into  existence,  can 
oecBfltonof  Only  be  conjectured.  It  piesupposes  the  exist* 
*•**"•  ence  of  the  four  regions;  in  other  words,  the 
Berviiui  widl  must  have  been  erected  before  the  reform  took 
places  But  the  territory  of  the  dty  must  also  have  con- 
aiderdkbly  exceeded  its  original  limits,  when  it  could  fumislk 
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6000  holders  of  entire  hides  and  as  many  who  hdd  Icssei 
portions,  or  sons  of  such  holders,  and  in  addition  a  nuinbei 
of  larger  landholders  and  their  sons.  We  arc  not  acquaint 
ed  with  the  superficial  extent  of  the  normal  Roman  faiTn ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  it  as  under  twenty  ^ti^rra.* 
If  we  reckon  as  a  minimum  10,000  full  hides,  this  would 
imply  a  superficies  of  190  square  miles  of  arable  laud ; 
and  on  this  calculation,  if  we  make  a  very  moderate  allcw- 
auoe  for  pasture,  the  space  occupied  by  houses,  and  downs, 
the  territory,  at  the  period  when  this  reform  was  carried 
out,  must  have  had  at  least  an  extent  of  420  square  miles, 
probably  an  extent  still  more  considerable.  If  we  follow 
tradition,  we  must  assume  a  number  of  84,000  burgesses 
who  were  freeholders  and  capable  of  bearing  arms;  for 
such,  we  are  told,  were  the  numbers  ascertained  by  Servius 
at  the  first  census.  A  glance  at  the  map,  however,  shows 
that  this  number  must  be  fabul6us ;  it  is  not  even  a  genu- 
ine tradition,  but  a  conjectural  calculation,  by  which  the 
16,800  capable  of  bearing  arms  who  constituted  the  normal 
strength  of  the  infantry  appeared  to  yield,  on  an  average  of 
five  persons  to  each  family,  the  number  of  84,000  free  bni> 
gesses  active  and  passive,  and  this  number  was  confounded 
with  that  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms.  But  even  ac- 
cording to  the  more  moderate  estimates  laid  down  above, 

*  Even  aboat  480,  allotments  of  land  of  aeves  jfugtra  appeared  to 

those  thi|^  received  them  email  (VaL  Vaz.  ill.  8,  5 ;  Golum.  L 

|mw/.  U;  I  8, 11 ;  PUn.  H,  N,  zvUL  8,  18 :  foarteen^'i^em, 

^iotor,  88 ;  Plutarch,  Apophih,  Rtg.  et  Imp.  p.  285  Dubner,  in  acoordaoM 

with  which  Plutarch,  CnjM.  2,  in  to  be  corrected). 

A  comparison  of  the  Germanic  proportions  gives  the  same  rQSolt 
The  jugtruin  and  the  morgen  [nearly  f  of  an  EngHah  acre],  both  orig- 
faiaUy  measures  rather  of  labour  than  of  surface,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
originally  identical  As  the  German  hide  consisted  ordinarily  of  ^,  but 
not  unfrequently  of  20  or  40  morgen,  and  the  homestead  frequently,  at 
\emti  among  tbe  An^o-Saxons,  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  hide,  it  wiUai^ 
pear,  taking  into  account  the  diversity  of  climate  and  the  «ixe  of  theBo- 
man  htrediwn  of  2  ptgera,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Roman  hide  of  20 /a^ 
rs  k  not  imsnitable  to  the  drcumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  to  ber^retM 
llMit  on  tUs  very  point  tnditioci  leaves  ns  witboat  information. 
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irith  a  territory  of  some  16,000  hides  contHining  a  popula* 
tion  of  nearly  20,000  capable  of  hearing  arms  and  at  least 
three  times  that  number  of  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
persons  who  had  no  land,  and  slaves,  it  is  necessary  to 
lasume  not  merely  that  the  region  between  the  Tiber  and 
Anlo  had  been  acquired,  but  that  the  Alban  territory  had 
also  been  conquered,  before  the  Servian  constitution  was 
established ;  a  result  with  which  tradition  agrees.  Whul 
were  the  numerical  proportions  of  patricians  and  plebeians 
originally  in  the  army,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  plain  that  this  Servian  institution 
did  not  originate  in  a  conflict  between  the  orders.  On  the 
contrary y  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  reforming  legislator  like 
the  constitutions  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Zaleucus ;  and  it 
has  evidently  been  produced  under  Greek  influence.  Par- 
ticular analogies  may  be  deceptive,  such  as  the  coincidence 
noticed  by  the  ancients  that  in  Corinth  also  widows  and 
orphans  were  charged  with  the  provision  of  horses  for  the 
cavalry ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  armour  and  arrangements 
of  the  Greek  hoplite  system  was  certainly  no  accidental 
coincidenoe.  Now  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
second  century  of  the  city  that  the  Greek  states  in  Lower 
Italy  advanced  from  the  pure  clan-constitution  to  a  modified 
one,  which  placed  the  preponderance  in  the  hands  of  the 
landholders,  we  shall  recognize  in  that  movement  the  im- 
pulse which  called  forth  in  Rome  the  Servian  reform — a 
change  of  constitution  resting  in  the  main  un  the  same  fun- 
damental idea,  and  only  directed  into  a  somewhat  diflerent 
course  bj  the  strictly  monarchical  form  of  the  Roman 
state.* 

*  The  asalogy  also  between  the  so-oalled  Servian  constitution  and 
\l  e  treatment  of  the  Attic  meloeei  deserves  to  be  particularly  notioeJ. 
Atliens,  like  Borne,  opened  her  gates  at  a  comparatively  early  period  to 
the  tnetoeei^  and  afterwards  summoned  them  also  to  shore  the  burdens  of 
the  state.  We  cannot  suppose  that  any  direct  connection  existed  in  this 
ioitanoe  between  Athens  and  Rome ;  but  the  coincidence  serves  all  the 
more  distiiiotly  to  show  how  the  same  oauses— urban  centralisation  and 
oilMa  dsvelopm^it — everywhere  and  cf  necassity  produce 
sffipcts. 


tJHAPTER   VIL 

TBE   HBOBMOKT   OF   ROMS   IK   LATHTV 

Tbk  brave  and  impassioned  Italian  race  doubtless  ii«v«i 
lacked  feuds  among  themselves  and  with  theii 
UM  tonT  neighbours :  as  the  country  flourished  and  civili- 
*«7-  zation  advanced,  feuds  must  have  become  gradu- 

ally changed  into  war  and  raids  for  pillage  into  conquest, 
and  political  powers  must  have  begun  to  assume  shape. 
No  Italian  Homer,  however,  has  preserved  for  us  a  picture 
of  these  earliest  frays  and  plundering  excursions,  in  which 
the  character  of  nations  is  moulded  and  expressed  like  the 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  sports  and  enterprises  of  the  boy  ; 
nor  does  historical  tradition  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment, 
with  even  approximate  accuracy,  as  to  the  outward  develop- 
ment of  power  and  the  comparative  resources  of  the  seve- 
ral Latin'  cantons.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Rome,  at  the 
utmost,  that  we  can  trace  in  some  degree  the  extension  of 
its  power  and  of  its  territory.  The  earliest  demonstrable 
boundaries  of  the  united  Roman  community  have  bec*n 
already  stated  (p.  75) ;  in  the  landward  direction  they  were 
on  an  average  just  about  five  miles  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  canton,  and  it  was  only  toward  the  coast  that  they 
extended  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ( Ostixi),  at  a  dia 
tance  of  somewhat  more  than  fourteen  miles  from  Uome« 
"The  new  city,"  says  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  llie 
primitive  Rome,  ^'was  surrounded  by  larger  and  smaiiei 
tribes,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in  independent  villages  and 
were  not  subordinate  to  any  national  union."  It  seems  Uj 
lui^e  been  at  the  expense  of  these  neighbours  of  kindred 
lineage  in  the  first  instance  that  the  earliest  extensions  of 
the  Roman  territory  took  place. 

The  Latin  communities  situated  on  the  upper  Tiber  and 
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Tmntorym  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio — Antemnae, 
*■  Crustumerium,  Ficulnea,  Medullia^  Caenina,  Cor- 
niculuniy  Gameria,  GoUatia, — were  those  which  pressed 
most  closely  and  sorely  on  Rome,  and  they  appear  to  have 
forfeited  their  independence  in  very  early  times  to  the  arms 
>f  the  Romans.  The  only  community  that  retained  inde* 
pendence  in  this  district  in  after  times  was  Nomenlum ; 
which  perhaps  saved  its  freedom  by  alliance  with  Rome. 
Hie  possession  of  Fidenae,  the  tite  du  pont  of  the  Etrus- 
cans on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was  contested  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Etruscans — in  other  words,  between  the 
Romans  and  Veientes — ^with  varying  results.  The  struggle 
with  Gabii,  which  held  the  plain  between  the  Anio  and  the 
Alban  hills,  was  for  a  long  period  equally  balanced  :  down 
to  late  times  the  Grabine  dress  was  deemed  synonymous 
with  that  of  war,  and  Gabine  ground  the  prototype  of  hos- 
tile soil.*  By  these  conquests  the  Roman  territory  was 
probably  extended  to  about  190  square  miles.  Another 
very  early  achievement  of  the  Roman  arms  was 
preserved,  although  in  a  legendary  dress,  in  the 
memory  of  posterity  with  greater  vividness  than  those  ob- 
solete struggles:  Alba,  the  ancient  sacred  metropolis  of 
Latium,  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  Roman  troops. 
How  the  collision  arose,  and  how  it  was  decided,  tradition 
does  not  tell ;  the  battle  of  the  three  Roman  with  the  three 
Alban  brothers  boi-n  at  one  birth  is  nothing  but  a  personifi- 
cation  of  the  struggle  between  two  powerful  and  closely  re- 
lated cantons,  of  which  the  Roman  at  least  was  triune. 
We  know  nothing  at  all  beyond  the  naked  fact  of  the  sub- 
jugation and  destruction  of  Alba  by  Rome.f 

*  The  fonnulae  of  aocursing  for  Gabii  aud  Fidenae  are  quite  as  cbai 
ifltanstio  (Macrob.  8€U.  ill.  9).  It  cannot,  however,  be  proved  and  in  ex* 
tremely  improbable  that,  as  respects  these  towns,  there  was  an  actual  hia- 
torical  accursiog  of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  built,  such  ns  rcallj 
took  place  at  Teii,  Carthage,  and  Fregellae.  It  may  be  coiyectured 
tltat  the  old  accursing  formularies  were  applied  to  those  two  hated  towns, 
and  were  oonstdered  by  later  antiquaries  as  historical  documents. 

f  There  seems  to  be  no  good  ground  for  the  doubt  ."eoootiy  cxpresaed 
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It  is  not  improbable,  although  wholly  a  matter  of  oon- 
jecture,  that,  at  the  same  period  when  Rome  was  establi^ 
mg  herself  on  the  Anio  and  on  the  Alban  hills,  Praencste, 
which  appears  at  a  later  date  as  mistress  of  eight  neigh- 
bouring townships,  Tibur,  and  others  of  the  Latin  commu- 
nities were  similarly  occupied  in  enlarging  the  circle  oif 
their  territory  and  laying  the  foimdations  of  their  subee- 
qiient  far  from  inconsiderable  power. 

We  feel  the  want  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  legal 
iVf  teeDt  character  and  legal  effects  of  these  early  Latin 
«( M»^£''  conquests,  still  more  than  we  miss  the  records 
ttoQs.  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  won.     Upon  the 

whole  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  were  treated  in  a<v 
cordance  with  the  system  of  incorporation,  out  of  which 
the  tripartite  community  of  Rome  had  arisen ;  excepting 
that  the  cantons  who  were  compelled  by  arms  to  enter  the 
combination  did  not,  like  the  primitive  three,  preserve  some 
sort  of  relative  independence  as  separate  regions  in  the  new 
united  community,  but  became  so  entirely  merged  in  the 
general  whole  as  to  be  no  longer  traced  (p.  124).  However 
fitr  the  power  of  a  Latin  canton  might  extend,  in  the  earli- 
est times  it  tolerated  no  political  centre  except  the  proper 
capital ;  and  still  less  founded  independent  settlements,  such 

in  a  quarter  deserHng  of  respect  as  to  the  deatniction  of  Alba  having  reaU 
ly  been  the  act  of  Rome.  It  is  true,  indeed,  chat  the  account  of  the  de- 
struction of  AU)a  is  in  its  details  a  series  of  improbabilities  and  impoft* 
■ibiiities ;  but  that  is  true  of  every  historioal  fact  inwoven  into  legend. 
To  the  question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  Latium  towards  the 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Alba,  we  are  unable  to  give  an  answer ; 
but  the  question  itself  rests  on  a  false  assumption,  for  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  league  absolutely  prohibited  a  pepaimte 
war  between  two  Latin  cbmmunities  (p.  68).  Still  less  is  the  fact  that  % 
*nniber  of  Alban  families  were  received  into  the  burgcss-union  of  Rome 
jiconsistent  with  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  the  Romans.  Why  may 
<kere  not  have  been  a  Roman  party  in  Alba  just  as  there  was  in  Capua? 
The  circumstance,  however,  of  Rome  claiming  to  be  in  a  religious  and 
political  point  of  view  the  heir-at-law  of  Alba  may  be  regarded  as  de> 
dsive  of  the  matter ;  for  such  a  claim  could  not  be  based  on  themigra 
tion  of  individual  clans  to  Rome,  but  'vitild  only  be  based,  as  it  actually 
iras,  on  the  conquest  of  the  town. 
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as  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks  established,  thereby  cre- 
ating in  their  colonies  clients  for  the  time  being  and  future 
rivals  to  the  mother  city.  In  this  respect,  the  treatment 
which  Ostia  experienced  from  Home  deserves  special  notice : 
the  Romans  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  prevent  the  rise 
de  facto  of  a  town  at  that  spot,  but  they  allowed  the  place 
no  political  independence,  and  accordingly  they  did  not  b^ 
stow  on  those  who  settled  there  any  local  burgess-rights, 
but  merely  allowed  them  to  retain,  if  they  already  pos- 
sessed, tilie  general  burgess-rights  of  Rome.*  This  princi- 
ple also  determined  the  fate  of  the  weaker  cantons,  which 
by  force  of  arms  or  by  voluntary  submission  became  sub- 
ject to  the  stronger.  The  stronghold  of  the  canton  was 
razed,  its  domain  was  added  to  the  domain  of  the  conquer- 
ors, and  a  new  home  was  instituted  for  the  inhabitants  as 
well  as  for  their  gods  in  the  capital  of  the  victorious  can- 
ton. This  must  not  be  understood  absolutely  to  imply  a 
formal  transportation  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  to  the 
new  capital,  such  as  was  the  rule  at  the  founding  of  cities 
in  the  East.  The  towns  of  Latium  at  this  time  can  have 
been  little  more  than  the  strongholds  and  weekly  markets 
of  the  husbandmen :  it  was  sufficient  in  general  that  the 
market  and  the  seat  of  justice  should  be  transferred  to  the 
new  capital.  That  even  the  tumplcs  often  remained  at  the 
old  spot  is  shown  in  the  instances  of  Alba  and  of  Cacnina, 
towns  which  must  still  after  their  destruction  have  retained 
some  semblance  of  existence  in  connection  with  religion. 
Even  when  the  strength  of  the  place  that  was  razed  ren- 
dered it  really  necessary  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  they 
would  be  frequently  settled,  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  in  the  open  hamlets  of  their  old  domain.  That 
ll*e  conquered,  however,  were  not  unfreqnently  compelled 

•  Henoe  was  developed  the  conception,  in  political  law,  of  the  mar- 
itime colony  or  colony  of  burgesses  (tfo/onta  civium  Bomanorum)^  that  is, 
of  a  common/ iy  separate  in  fact,  but  not  independent  or  possessing  a 
will  of  its  own  in  law  ;  a  community  which  merged  in  the  capital  as  the 
peculifim  of  the  son  merged  in  the  property  of  the  father,  and  wliich  aa  a 
standing  garriaoo  was  exempt  from  serving  in  the  legion. 
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eithei  as  a  whole  or  in  part  to  settle  in  tkeir  new  eapital,  !• 
proved,  more  satisfiictorily  than  all  the  several  storits  from 
the  l^endary  period  of  Latium  eould  prove  it,  by  the 
maxim  of  Roman  state-law,  that  only  be  who  bad  extended 
Uie  boundaries  of  the  territory  was  entitled  to  advance  the 
wall  of  the  city  (the  ponierium).  Of  course  the  oonquc/ed^ 
whether  transferred  or  not,  were  ordinarily  conpelLed  to 
occupy  the  legal  position  of  clients ;  *  bat  particular  indi- 
viduals or  clans  occasionally  had  burges&^rights  or,  in  othe» 
words,  the  patriciate  conferred  upon  them*  In  the  time  of 
the  empire  the  Alban  clans  were  still  reeognized  which  were 
introduced  among  the  burgesses  of  Rome  alter  the  fall  of 
their  native  seat;  amongst  these  were  the  Julii,  Servilii^ 
Quinctilii,  Cloelii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  Metilii:  the  memory 
of  their  descent  was  preserved  by  their  Alban  family 
shrines,  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  the  ffens  of  the  Julii 
at  Bovillae  again  rose  under  the  empire  into  great  repute. 

This  centralizing  process,  by  which  several  small  com- 
munities became  absorbed  in  a  larger  one,  of  course  was 
not  an  idea  specially  Roman.  Not  only  did  the  develop- 
ment of  Lathim  and  of  the  Sabellian  stocks  hinge  upon  the 
distinction  between  national  centralization  and  cantonal  in- 
dependence ;  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  development 
of  the  Hellenes.  Rome  in  Latium  and  Athens  in  Attica 
arose  out  of  a  like  amalgamation  of  many  cantons  into  one 
state ;  and  the  wise  Thalcs  suggested  a  similar  fusion  to  the 
hard-pressed  league  of  the  Ionic  cities  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  their  nationality.  But  Rome  adhered  to  this  princi- 
ple of  unit  J  with  more  consistency,  earnestness,  and  success 
than  any  other  Italian  canton ;  and  just  as  the  prominent 

*  To  this  the  exuictment  of  the  Twelve  Tables  undoubtedly  has  rs- 
ferenoe :  iVe2r[t  mancipiique]  forti  sauadque-  id«n  iu»  etto^  that  is,  in 
dealings  privaii  jurU  the  *'  sound  "  and  the  ^^recoTcred  *'  shall  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  The  Latin  allies  cannot  be  here  referred  to,  becans* 
their  legal  position  was  defined  by  federal  treaties,  and  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  treated  only  of  the  law  of  Rome.  The  ianaie*  were  the  Lati» 
ni  priact,  civea  Bomani,  or  in  other  words,  tlie  commuuitios  of  Lttiuv 
Dompell)d  I  y  the  Romans  to  enter  the  plebeiate. 
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pofiltiioii  of  Athens  in  Hella»  was  the  effect  of  her  eaalj 
oentraluatioOy  so  Rome  was  indebted  for  her  greatnesi 
Bolely  to  the  same  system  fkr  more  energetically  applied. 

While  the  conquests  of  Rome  in  Latium  m&y  ue  main* 
nw  hem^  ^y  regarded  as  direct  extensions  of  her  :errit«>rj 
Smemr  ^^^  people  presenting  the  same  general  featiuresi 
CAdom.  1^  further  and  special  significance  attached  to  the 
oooqiiest  of  Alba.  It  was  not  merely  the  problematical 
size  and  presumed  riches  of  Alba  that  led  tradition  to  a» 
sign  a  prominence  so  pecuUar  to  its  capture.  Alba  was 
regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and 
had  the  right  of  presiding  among  the  thirty  oommunities 
that  belonged  to  it.  The  destruction  of  Alba,  of  course, 
no  more  dissolved  the  league  itself  than  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  dissolved  the  Boeotian  confederacy  ;  *  but  in  entire 
oonsisteBey  with  the  strict  application  of  the  pts  privatum 
which  waa  characteristic  of  the  Latin  laws  of  war,  Rome 
now  claimed  the  presidency  of  the  league  as  the  heir-at-law 
of  Alba.  What  sort  of  crisis  preceded  or  followed  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  daim,  or  whether  there  was  any 
crisis  at  ail^  we  cannot  tell.  Upon  the  whole  the  hegemony 
of  Rome  over  Latium  appears  to  have  been  speedily  and 
generally  recognized,  although  particular  communities,  such 
as  Labici  and  above  aU  Gabii,  may  for  a  time  have  declined 
to  own  it.  Even  at  that  time  Rome  was  probably  a  mari- 
time power  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  **  land,"  a  city  in  con- 
trast to  the  Latin  villages,  and  a  single  state  in  contrast  to 
the  Latin  confederacy ;  even  at  that  time  it  was  only  in 
conjunction  with  and  by  means  of  Rome  that  the  Latins 
could  defend  their  coasts  against  Carthaginians,  ITellcuca, 
tod  Etruscans,  and  maintain  and  extend  their  landward 
frontier  in  opposition  to  tht^r  restless  neighbours  of  the  Si^ 

*  Tiie  oonmnmity  of  BovilUe  appears  even  to  have  been  formed  dOt 
ol  ytut  aC  the  Albac  domain,  and  to  hare  been  adm/ttcd  in  room  of  Alba 
among  the  autocomoos  Latin  towns.  Its  Alban  oingin  is  attested  by  iti 
been  the  seat  of  worship  for  the  Julian  gens  and  by  the  name  Ali 

d  I^mgani  BmnUenae$  (OreUi-Henaen,  119,  2252.  6019);  its  ^tttono- 
nj  by  Dioojdofla  ▼•  ^i»  ^^  CSicero,  pro  Planeo,  9^  28. 
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belliaii  stock.  Whether  the  accession  to  her  material  r» 
sources  which  Rome  obtained  by  the  subjugation  of  Alba 
was  greater  than  the  increase  of  her  power  by  the  capture 
of  Antemnae  or  Collatia,  cannot  be  ascertained  :  it  is  quite 
[K^ssible  that  it  was  not  by  the  conquest  of  Alba  that  Rome 
was  firat  constituted  the  most  powerful  community  in  Lar 
ftinm ;  she  may  have  been  so  long  before ;  but  she  did  gain 
In  consequence  of  that  event  the  presidency  at  the  Latin 
festival,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  future  hegemony  of 
the  Roman  community  over  the  whole  Latin  confederacy. 
It  18  important  to  indicate  as  definitely  as  possible  the  nai* 
ture  of  a  relation  so  inflnenlaal. 

The  form  of  the  Roman  hegemony  over  Latium  was,  in 

general,  that  of  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  be- 

Rome  to         tween  the  Roman  community  on  the  one  hand 

^^  and  the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  estab* 
lishing  a  perpetual  peace  throughout  the  whole  domain  and 
a  perpetual  league  for  offence  and  defence.  ^  There  shall 
be  peace  between  the  Romans  and  all  communities  of  the 
Latins,  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  endure ;  they  shall  not 
wage  war  with  each  other,  nor  call  enemies  into  the  land, 
nor  grant  passage  to  enemies :  help  shall  be  rendered  by 
all  in  concert  to  any  community  assailed,  and  whatever  is 
won  in  joint  warfare  shall  be  equally  distributed."  The 
secured  equality  of  rights  in  trade  and  exchange,  in  com- 
mercial credit  and  in  inheritance  tended,  by  the  manifold 
relations  of  commercial  intercourse  €o  which  it  led,  still 
further  to  interweave  the  interests  of  communities  already 
connected  by  the  ties  of  similar  language  and  manners,  and 
in  this  way  produced  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
th?  abolition  of  customs-restrictions  in  our  own  day.  Eadi 
eommunity  certainly  retained  in  form  its  own  law :  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Social  war  Latin  law  was  not  neoessArily 
identical  with  Roman :  wo  find,  for  example,  that  the  en- 
forcing of  betrothal  by  action  at  law,  which  was  abolished 
at  an  early  period  in  Rome,  continued  to  subsist  in  th« 
Latin  communities.  But  the  simple  and  purely  national 
development  of  Latin  law,  and  the  endeavour  .o  maiotaiv 
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■s  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  rights,  led  at  length  to  the 
result,  that  the  law  of  private  relations  was  in  matter  and 
form  substantially  the  same  throughout  all  Latium.  This 
uniformity  of  rights  comes  very  distinctly  into  view  in  th^ 
rules  laid  down  regarding  the  loss  and  recovery  of  frcedoua 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  burgess.  According  to  an  on 
•^ieut  and  venerable  maxim  of  law  among  the  Latin  stock 
no  burgess  could  become  a  slave  in  the  state  wherein  he 
had  been  free,  or  suffer  the  loss  of  his  burgess-rights  while 
he  remained  within  it :  if  he  was  to  be  punished  with  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  of  burgess-rights  (which  was  the  same 
thing),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the 
state  and  should  enter  on  the  condition  of  slavery  among 
strangers.  This  maxim  of  law  was  now  extended  to  the 
whole  territory  of  the  league ;  no  member  of  any  of  the 
federal  states  might  live  as  a  slave  within  the  bounds  of  the 
league.  Applications  of  this  principle  are  seen  in  the  enact- 
ment embodied  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  insolvent 
debtor,  in  the  event  of  his  creditor  wishing  to  sell  him. 
must  be  sold  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Tiber,  in  othei 
words,  beyond  the  territory  of  the  league;  and  in  thn 
clause  of  the  second  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
that  an  ally  of  Rome  who  might  be  talcen  prisoner  by  the 
Carthaginians  should  be  free  so  soon  as  he  entered  a  Roman 
seaport.  It  has  already  (p.  67)  been  indicated  as  probable 
ihat  the  federal  equality  of  rights  also  included  intercom- 
munion of  marriage,  and  that  every  full  burgess  of  a  Latin 
community  could  conclude  a  legitimate  marriage  with  any 
Latin  woman  of  equal  standing.  Each  Latin  could  of 
course  only  exercise  political  rights  where  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  burgess ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  implied  in  aa 
equality  of  private  rights,  that  any  Latin  could  take  up  his 
abode  in  any  place  within  the  Latin  bounds ;  or,  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  there  existed,  side  by  side 
with  the  special  burgcss-rights  of  the  individual  communi- 
ties, a  geusral  right  of  settlement  co-extensive  with  the  con- 
federacy. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  should  have 
lamed  materially  to  the  advantage  of  the  capital,  whic^ 
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uone  in  Latium  offered  the  means  of  urban  intercourse) 
urban  acquisition,  and  urban  enjoyment ;  and  how  the  num- 
ber of  i&^eci  in  Rome  should  have  increased  with  remark* 
able  rapidity,  after  the  Latin  land  came  to  live  in  perpetual 
peace  with  Rome. 

In  constitution  and  administration  the  severid  oommuni- 
(ies  not  only  remained  independent  and  scverdgn,  so  far  as 
their  federal  obligations  were  not  concerned,  but,  what  waa 
of  more  importance,  the  league  of  the  thirty  communitieN 
as  such  retained  its  autonomy  in  contradistinction  to  Rome. 
When  we  are  assured  that  the  position  of  Alba  towards  the 
federal  communities  was  a  position  superior  to  that  of 
Rome,  and  that  on  the  Ml  of  Alba  these  communitiea  al* 
tained  autonomy,  this  may  well  have  been  the  case,  in  so 
far  as  Alba  was  essentially  a  member  of  the  league,  while 
Rome  from  the  first  had  rather  the  position  of  a  separate 
state  confronting  the  league  than  of  a  member  included  in 
it ;  but,  just  as  the  states  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
were  formally  sovereign,  while  those  of  the  German  em- 
pire had  a  master,  it  is  probable  that  the  presidency  of 
Alba  was  really  an  honorary  right  (p.  68)  like  that  of  the 
German  emperors,  and  that  the  protectorate  of  Rome  was 
from  the  first  a  supremacy  like  that  of  Napoleon.  In  &ot 
Alba  appears  to  have  exercised  the  right  of  presiding  in  the 
federal  council,  while  Rome  allowed  the  Latin  deputies  to 
hold  their  consultations  by  themselves  und^  the  presiden* 
cy,  as  it  appears,  of  an  officer  selected  from  their  own  num- 
ber, and  contented  herself  with  the  honorary  presidency  at 
the  federal  festival  where  sacrifice  was  offered  for  Rome 
and  Latium,  and  with  the  erection  of  a  second  federal  saxKy 
tuary  in  Rome — the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine— so 
that  thenceforth  sacrifice  was  offered  both  on  Roman  soil 
for  Rome  and  Latium,  and  on  Latin  soil  for  Latium  and 
Rome.  With  equal  deference  to  the  interests  of  the  leagua 
the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Latium  bound  themselvea 
not  to  enter  into  a  separate  alliance  with  any  Latin  comm» 
niby — a  stipulation  which  very  clearly  reveals  the  apprehea* 
Bions  not  without  reason  felt  by  the  confederacy  with  refer 
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€i}ce  to  the  powerful  comraunitj  at  their  head.  The  posi* 
tion  of  Rome  not  so  much  within  as  alongside  of  Latium 
and  the  footing  of  formal  equality  subsisting  between  th< 
dty  on  Uie  one  side,  and  the  confederacy  on  the  other,  ar« 
moat  clearly  discernible  in  their  military  system.  The  fed 
ei*al  army  was  composed,  as  the  later  mode  of  mamng  the 
levy  incontrovertibly  shows,  of  a  Roman  and  a  Liatin  force 
of  equal  strength.  The  supreme  command  was  to  alternate 
between  Rome  and  Latium  ;  and  on  tiiose  years  only  when 
Home  appointed  the  commander  liie  liatin  contingent  was 
to  appear  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  to  salute  at  the 
gate  by  acclamation  the  elected  commander  as  its  general, 
after  the  Romans  commissioned  by  the  Latin  federal  coun« 
cil  to  take  the  auspices  had  assured  themselves  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  gods  with  the  choice  t^at  had  been  made.  In 
like  manner  the  land  and  other  property  acquired  in  the 
wars  of  the  league  were  equally  divided  between  Rome  and 
Latium.  While  thus  in  all  internal  relations  the  most  com- 
plete equality  of  rights  and  duties  was  insisted  on  with 
jealous  strictness,  the  Romano-Latin  federation  can  hardly 
have  be^i  at  this  period  represented  in  its  external  relations 
merely  by  Rome.  The  treaty  of  alliance  did  not  prohibit 
either  Rome  or  Latium  from  undertaking  an  aggressive  war 
on  their  own  behoof;  and  if  a  war  was  waged  by  the  league, 
whether  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  its  own  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  hostile  attack,  the  Latin  federal  council  must 
have  had  a  right  to  ti^e  part  in  the  conduct  as  well  as  in 
the  termination  of  the  war.  Practically  indeed  Rome  in 
all  probability  possessed  the  hegemony  even  then,  for, 
whereyer  a  single  state  and  a  federation  enter  into  perma- 
nent connections  with  eac^  other,  the  preponderance  usually 
Mis  to  the  former. 

The  steps  by  which  after  the  fall  of  Alba  Rome— now 
Eit«ii«ioii  mistress  of  a  territory  comparatively  consider- 
^aAtm£  <^ble,  and  probably  the  leading  power  in  the 
S?f^of  Latin  confederacy — extended  still  further  her 
*^*^  direct  and  indirect  dominion,  can  ^o  longer  b« 

Iraced.    There  was  no  lack  of  feuds  with  the  Etruscans  and 
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DLore  especially  the  Veientes,  chiefly  respecting  the  posses 
•Ion  of  Eidenae ;  bat  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ri  mans 
were  successful  in  acquiring  permanent  mastery  ovei  that 
Etruscan  outpost,  which  was  situated  on  the  Latin  bank  of 
the  river  not  much  more  than  five  mUes  from  Borne,  or  in 
expelling  the  Veientes  from  that  formidable  basis  of  ofiea* 
'live  operations.  On  the  other  hand  they  maintained  ap- 
parently undisputed  possession  of  the  Janiculum  and  of 
both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  As  regards  the 
Sabines  and  Aequi  Rome  appears  in  a  more  advantageous 
position ;  the  connection  which  afterwards  became  so  iuti- 
mate  with  the  more  distant  Hemid  must  have  had  at  least 
its  beginning  under  the  monarchy,  and  the  united  Latina 
and  Hemici  enclosed  on  two  sides  and  held  in  check  their 
eastern  neighbours.  But  on  the  south  frontier  the  territory 
of  the  Rutuli  and  still  more  that  of  the  Volsd  were  scenes 
of  perpetual  war.  -  The  earliest  extension  of  the  Latin  land 
took  place  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  here  that  we  first  en- 
counter those  communities  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium 
on  the  enemy^s  soil  and  constituted  as  autonomous  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  confederacy — the  Latin  colonies,  as  they 
were  called — the  oldest  of  which  appear  to  reach  back  to 
the  regal  period.  How  far  the  territory  reduced  under  the 
power  of  the  Romans  extended  at  the  close  of  the  mon* 
archy,  can  by  no  means  be  determined.  Of  feuds  with  the 
neighbouring  Latin  and  Volscian  communities  the  Roman 
annals  of  the  regal  period  recount  more  than  enough ;  but 
only  a  few  detached  notices,  such  as  that  perhaps  of  the 
capture  of  Suessa  in  the  Pomptine  plain,  can  be  held  to 
contain  a  nucleus  of  historical  fiict.  That  the  regal  period 
laid  not  only  the  political  foundations  of  Rome,  but  the 
foundations  also  of  her  external  power,  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Rome  as  contradistinguished 
from,  rather  than  forming  part  of,  the  league  of  Latin  statci 
is  already  decidedly  marked  at  the  beginning  of  the  rcpul> 
lie,  and  enables  us  to  perceive  that  an  energetic  develop- 
ment of  external  power  must  have  taken  place  in  Roms 
during  the  time  of  the  kings.    Successes  certainly  of  no 
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ordinary  character  have  thus  passed  into  oblivion  ;  but  the 
splendour  of  them  lingers  over  the  regal  period  of  Romc^ 
especially  over  the  royal  house  of  the  Tarquins,  like  a  dis^ 
*ant  ovening  twilight  in  which  outlines  disappear. 

While  the  Latin  stock  was  thus  tending  towards  unloD 

under  the  leadership  of  Rome  and  was  at  the 
iiftiieeltj       same  time  extending  its  territory  on  the  eaai* 

and  south,  Rome  itself,  by  the  favour  of  fortune 
and  the  energy  of  its  citizens,  had  been  converted  from  a 
stirring  commercial  and  rural  town  into  the  powerful  capi- 
tal of  a  flourishing  country.  The  remodelling  of  the  Ro- 
man military  system  and  the  political  reforni  of  which  it 
contained  the  germ,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution,  stand  in  intimate  connection  with  this  in- 
ternal change  in  ^be  character  of  the  Roman  community. 
But  externally  also  the  character  of  the  city  cannot  but 
have  changed  with  the  influx  of  ampler  resources,  with  the 
rising  requirements  of  its  position,  and  with  the  extension 
of  its  political  horizon.  The  amalgamation  of  the  adjoin- 
ing community  on  the  Quirinal  with  that  on  the  Palatine 
must  have  been  already  accomplished  when  the  Servian  re- 
form, as  it  is  called,  took  place ;  and  afler  this  reform  had 
united  and  consolidated  the  military  strength  of  the  com- 
munity, the  burgesses  could  no  longer  rest  content  with  en- 
trenching ^e  several  hills,  as  one  after  another  they  were 
filled  with  buildings,  and  with  also  perhaps  keeping  the 
island  in  the  Tiber  and  the  height  on  the  opposite  bank 
occupied  so  that  they  might  command  the  river.  The  capi- 
tal of  Latium  required  another  and  more  complete  system 
of  defence ;  they  proceeded  to  construct  the  Servian  wall. 
l%e  new  continuous  city-wall  began  at  the  river  below  tho 
Aventine,  and  included  that  hill,  on  which  there  have  been 
brought  to  light  recently  (1855)  at  two  difTercnt  places,  the 
one  on  the  western  slope  towards  the  river,  the  other  on 
the  opposite  eastern  slope,  colossal  remains  of  those  primi- 
tive fortifications — portions  of  wall  as  high  as  the  walls  of 
Alatri  and  Ferentino,  built  of  large  square  hewn  blocks  of 
Info  in  courses  of  unequal  height— emerging  as  it  w**r« 

7* 
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from  the  tomb  to  testify  to  the  might  of  an  epoch,  whose 
structures  are  perpetuated  in  these  walls  of  rock,  and  whose 
other  achievements  will  continue  to  exercise  an  influence 
more  lasting  even  than  these. ''The  ring-wall  further  era 
braced  the  Caelian  and  the  whole  space  of  the  Esquiline 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  where  a  fortification  likewise  but  r» 
oeutly  brought  to  light  on  a  great  scale  (1862) — on  the 
outside  composed  of  blocks  of  peperino  and  protected  by  & 
moat  in  front,  on  the  inside  forming  a  huge  earthen  rampart 
sloped  towards  the  city  and  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day — supplied  the  want  of  natural  means  of  defence.  From 
thence  it  ran  to  the  Capitoline,  the  steep  declivity  of  which 
towards  the  Campus  Martius  served  as  part  of  the  city 
wall,  cind  it  again  abutted  on  the  river  above  the  island  in 
the  Tiber.  The  Tiber  island  with  the  bridge  of  piles  and 
the  Janiculum  did  not  belong  sti'ictly  to  the  city,  but  the 
latter  height  was  probably  a  fortified  outwork.  Hitherto 
the  Palatine  had  been  the  stronghold,  but  now  this  hill  was 
left  open  to  be  built  upon  by  the  growing  city  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  upon  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  free  on  every  side,  and 
from  its  moderate  extent  easily  defensible,  there  was  con 
structed  the  new  "  stronghold  "  (ara;,  capitolium*),  contain- 
ing the  stronghold-spring — the  carefully  enclosed  "  well- 
house"  {tullianum) — the  treasury  {aerarium),  the  prison, 
and  the  most  ancient  place  of  assembling  for  the  burgesses 
[area  Capitolina),  where  still  in  afler  times  the  regular  an- 
nouncements of  the  changes  of  the  moon  continued  to  be 
made.  Private  dwellings  of  a  permanent  character  were 
not  permitted  in  earlier  times  on  the  stronghold-hill ;  f  and 

*  Both  names,  alUioogh  afterwards  employed  as  proper  names  of 
lOcaUty  (aqriiolium  being  applied  to  the  summit  of  the  stronghold-hiU 
iLat  \a.j  next  to  the  river,  arx  to  that  next  to  the  Qui nnal),  were  origin- 
ally appellatives,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Greek  (Sx^a  and  uo(*v9^ : 
avery  Latin  town  had  its  eapUolium  as  weU  as  Rome.  The  proper  local 
name  of  the  Roman  stronghold-hill  was  maru  Tarpeiu9, 

f  The  enactment  ne  quia  patrieitu  in  aree  out  eapitolio  habitant 
probably  prohibited  only  buildings  of  stone  which  apparently  were  oftet 
oonstnicted  in  the  style  of  fortresses,  not  the  ordinary  and  easly  reiiier» 
able  dwelllDg-houaes.    Comp.  Becker,  Top.  p.  886. 
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the  spAoe  between  the  two  summits  of  the  hill,  the  sanotih 
ary  of  the  evil  god  (  Vtdxofvii)^  or  as  it  was  termed  in  the 
Utter  Hellenizing  epoch,  the  Asylum,  was  covered  with 
wood  and  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  bus 
bandmen  and  their  herds,  when  inundations  or  war  drove 
th^n  from  the  plain.  The  Capitol  was  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  name  the  Acropolis  of  Rome,  an  independent  castle  ca- 
pablr  of  being  defended  even  afler  the  city  had  fallen :  its 
gate  was  probably  placed  towards  what  was  afterwards  the 
Forum**  The  Aventine  seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  a 
nmilar  style,  although  less  strongly,  and  to  have  been  pre* 
8erve<l  free  from  permanent  occupation.  With  this  is  con- 
nected the  fact,  that  for  purposes  strictly  urban,  such  as  the 
distribution  of  the  introduced  water,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  proper 
(monlant),  and  those  of  the  districts  situated  within  the 
general  ring- wall,  but  yet  not  reckoned  as  strictly  belongs 
Ing  to  the  city  (^pagani  AveniinenaeSy  lanicuUnseSy  collegia 
CapiioHnorum  et  Mercurialium),j    The  space  enclosed  by 

•  For  the  chief  thoroughfare,  the  Via  Sacra,  led  from  that  quarter 
to  the  stronghold ;  and  the  bending  in  towards  the  gate  may  still  be 
dearly  recognized  in  the  turn  which  this  makes  to  the  left  at  the  arch 
of  SeveroB.  The  gate  Itself  must  have  disappeared  under  the  hugo 
stroctures  which  were  raised  in  after  ages  on  the  Cllvoa.  The  so-called 
gate  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  Gapitoline  Mount,  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Janualis  or  Satumia,  or  the  *'  open,'*  and  which  had  to 
stand  always  open  in  the  time  of  war,  eridently  had  merely  a  religious 
iignificance,  and  ncTer  was  a  real  gate. 

f  Four  such  guilds  are  mentioned  (1)  the  CapitoUni  (Cicero,  ad,  Q, 
/r.  ii.  6,  2),  with  magittri  of  their  own  (Henzen,  GOlO,  6011),  and  an- 
nual games  {JAr,  ▼.  60;  comp.  Corp,  Inser.  Lot.  i.  n.  806) ;  (2)  the  Mer- 
gurialm  (LIv.  Ii,  27 ;  Cicero,  I.  e. ;  Preller,  Myth,  p.  697)  with  their  ma- 
ftf^  (Hcnsen,  6010),  the  guild  of  the  valley  of  the  Circus,  where  the 
lemplc  of  Mercury  stood  ;  (8)  the  pagani  Aventinenaes  also  with  magistri 
(Hentcn,  6010);  and  (4)  the  pagdni  pagi  laniadetms  likewise  with 
tmagittri  {C,  I.  L.  \,  n.  801,  802).  It  is  certainly  not  accidental  thai 
the«3  fbur  guilds,  the  only  ones  of  the  sort  that  occur  in  Rome,  belong 
to  the  Tery  two  hills  excluded  from  the  four  local  tribes  but  enclosed  by 
the  Servian  wall,  the  Capitol  and  the  Ayentine,  and  the  Japiculum  b» 
longing  to  the  saone  fortifloaUon ;  and  connected  with  this  is  the  fbrthet 
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tlic  new  city  wall  thus  embraced,  in  addition  to  the  formei 
Palatine  and  Quirinal  cities,  the  two  city-strongholds  df  the 
Capitol  and  the  Avcntine,  and  also  the  Janiculum ;  *  the 
Palatine,  as  the  oldest  city  proper,  was  enclosed  by  the 
other  heights  along  which  the  wall  was  carried,  as  if  encir- 
cled with  a  wreath,  and  the  two  castles  occupied  the  middle^ 
The  work,  however,  was  not  complete  so  long  as  the 
ground,  protected  by  so  laborious  exertions  from  outward 
foes,  was  not  also  reclaimed  from  the  dominion  of  the  water^ 
which  permanently  occupied  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 

fact  Ibst  the  exprescdon  mon/sfit  p^anive  is  employed  as  a  destgnatioo 
of  the  whole  inhabitanta  in  connecthm  with  the  ciij  (comp.  besides  the 
well-known  pasange,  Cic.  de  Dwno,  28,  74,  especially  the  law  aa  to  the 
city  aqueducts  in  Festun,  v.  m/im,  p.  840  [monj^ant  paganive  M[Ji» 
ciquam  dividunio]).  The  montani,  properly  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
regions  of  the  Palatine  town  (p.  84),  appear  to  be  pot  here  a  potiori  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  four  regions  of  the  city  proper.  The  poffo- 
ni  are,  undoubtedly,  the  residents  of  the  Aventineand  Janicul«n  not  ixt- 
elided  IB  the  tribes,  and  the  analogous  edUffia  of  the  Oapitol  and  the 
Circus  valley. 

*  The  Servian  Rome,  however,  never  looked  upon  itself  as  the  '*city 
of  the  seven  hills ; "  on  the  contrary,  that  name  in  the  beat  ages  of 
Rome  denoted  exclusively  the  narrower  Old  Rome  of  the  Palatine  (pw 
78).  It  was  not  until  the  times  of  her  decline,  when  the  festival  of  the 
Bcptimontiuni,  which  was  steadily  retained  and  celebrated  with  great  zest 
even  under  the  empire,  l>egan  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  festival 
for  the  dty  generally,  that  ignorant  writers  sou^t  for  and  accordingly 
found  the  Seven  Mounts  in  the  Rome  of  their  own  age.  The  germ  .>f 
such  a  misunderstanding  may  be  already  discerned  in  the  Greek  lidtdlai 
of  Cicero,  ad  Att,  vi.  6,  2,  and  in  Plutarch,  Q.  Rntn.  69;  (comp.  Tibul- 
lus,  IL  6,  66;  Martial,  iv.  64,  11;  Tertullian,  Apoiog.S6)\  but  the 
earliest  authority  that  actually  enumerates  Seven  Mounta  ( moniet)  of 
Romo  is  the  description  of  the  city  of  the  age  of  Constantine  the  Great 
It  names  as  such  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Esqu'line,  TariHoan, 
Vaticnn,  and  Janiculum — where  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  are,  evidentl) 
as  colles,  omitted,  and  in  tiieir  stead  two  *'  motdu  "  ar  j  introduced  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Other  still  later  and  quite  confused  listi 
an}  given  by  Scrvius  {ad  Aen.  vL  783),  the  Berne  Scholia  to  Yirgira 
Georgics(ii.  636),  and  Lydus  (de  Mens.  p.  118,  Oekker).  The  enumer- 
ation of  the  Seven  Mounts  as  commonly  mf.de  in  modern  timea,  vib 
Palatine,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Eaquiline,  Yimi^al,  Qu'irinal,  Capitoline,  is 
unknown  to  any  ancient  author. 
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tine  and  the  Capitol,  so  that  there  was  a  regular  ferry  tliere^ 
and  which  converted  the  valleys  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Vdia  and  between  the  Palatine  and*  the  Aventine  into 
marshes.  The  subterranean  drains  still  existing  at  the  pre» 
ent  day,  composed  of  magnificent  square  blocks,  which  ex 
nted  the  astonishment  of  poster  ty  as  a  marvellojas  woik 
of  regal  Rome,  must  rather  be  itfckoned  to  belong  to  the 
following  epoch,  for  travertine  is  the  material  employed  and 
we  have  many  accounts  of  new  structures  of  the  kind  in 
the  times  of  the  republic ;  but  the  scheme  itself  belongs 
beyond  all  doubt  to  the  regal  period,  although  to  a  later 
epoch  probably  than  the  desigtiing  of  the  Servian  wall  ar.d 
the  Capitoline  stronghold.  The  spots  thus  drained  or  drit^d 
supplied  large  open  spaces  such  as  were  required  to  mei>t 
the  public  wants  of  the  newly  enlarged  city.  The  assem- 
bling-place of  the  community,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
Area  Capitolina  at  the  stronghold  itself  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  flat  space,  where  the  ground  fell  from  the 
stronghold  towards  the  dty  {comitiuin)^  and  which  stretched 
thence  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Carinae,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Yelia.  At  that  side  of  the  comiHum  which 
adjoined  the  stronghold,  and  upon  the  wall  which  arose 
above  the  camiHum  in  the  &shion  of  a  balcony,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  the  guests  of  the  city  had  a  place  of 
honour  assigned  to  them  on  occasion  of  festivals  and  assem- 
blies of  the  people ;  and  not  far  from  this  there  soon  came 
to  be  built  a  special  senate-house,  which  derived  from  its 
builder  the  name  of  the  Curia  Hostilta.  The  platform  for 
the  judgment-seat  {tribunal),  and  the  stage  whence  the  bur- 
gesses were  addressed  (the  later  rostra),  wore  erected  on 
the  comiiium  itself.  Its  prolongation  in  the  c  irection  of  th« 
Velia  became  the  new  market  (forum  Bomcnonim).  On 
the  we*t  side  of  the  Forum,  beneath  the  Palatine,  rose  the 
community-house,  which  included  the  ofHc.al  dwelling  of  the 
king  {reffia)  and  the  common  hearth  of  the  city,  the  rotun- 
da forming  the  temple  of  Vesta ;  at  no  great  distance,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  there  was  erected  a  second 
round  building  connected  with  the  former,  the  store-room 
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of  the  oommunity  or  temple  of  the  Penates^  ivhich  siiU 
stands  at  the  present  day  as  the  porch  of  the  church  Saali 
Cosma  e  Damianu  It  is  a  feature  signifiGant  <^  Uie  new 
city  now  united  in  a  way  very  different  from  the  settlement 
of  the  "  seven  mounts,"  that,  over  and  above  the  thirty 
hearths  of  the  curies  which  the  Palatine  Rome  hA.t  beeo 
content  with  associating  in  one  building,  the  Servian  Rome 
presented  such  a  single  hearth  for  t^e  city  at  large.*  Along 
the  two  longiir  sides  of  the  Forum  butchers'  chops  and 
other  traders'  stalls  were  arranged.  In  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  4nd  Uie  Aventine  a  space  was  staked  off  for 
races ;  this  b-^came  the  Circus.  The  cattle^market  was  laid 
out  immediaVly  adjoining  the  river,  and  this  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  quarters  of  Rome.  Tem- 
ples and  sanctuaries  arose  on  all  the  summits,  above  all  the 
federal  sanctuary  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  (p.  150),  and 
on  the  summit  of  the  stronghold  the  far-seen  temple  of 
Father  Diovis,  who  had  given  to  his  people  all  this  glory, 
and  who  now,  when  the  Romans  were  triumphing  over  the 
surrounding  nations,  triumphed  along  with  them  over  the 
subject  gods  of  the  vanquished* 

The  names  of  the  men,  at  whose  bidding  these  great 
buildings  of  the  city  arose,  are  almost  as  completely  lost  in 
oblivion  as  those  of  the  leaders  in  the  earliest  battles  and 
victories  of  Rome.  Tradition  indeed  assigns  the  dif^rent 
works  to  different  kings — the  senate-house  to  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  the  Janiculum  and  the  wooden  bridge  to  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  the  great  Cloaca,  the  Circus,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  the  temple  of  Diana  and  the  rin^ 
wall  to  Servius  Tullius.  Some  of  these  statements  may 
perhaps  be  correct ;  and  it  is  apparently  not  the  result  of 

*  Both  the  situation  of  the  two  temples,  and  the  express  teatimoiiy 
of  Diunysitts,  it  66,  that  the  temple  of  Vesta  lay  outside  of  the  Roma 
qUA  Inita,  prove  that  those  strnoturcs  were  connected  with  the  foundation 
i*ot  of  the  Palatine,  but  of  the  second  (Scrrian)  city.  Posterity  reckoned 
liiia  reffia  nith  the  temple  of  Vesta  aa  a  scheme  of  Numa ;  but  the  oansf 
which  gave  rise  to  that  hypothesis  is  too  manifest  to  allow  of  our  attaob 
tag  any  weight  to  it 
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accident  that  the  building  of  the  new  ring-wall  is  associated 
both  as  to  date  and  author  with  the  new  organization  of  the 
armjr,  which  in  fact  bore  spedal  reference  to  the  regulai 
defence  of  the  ciby  walls.  But  upon  the  whole  we  must  lie 
content  to  learn  from  this  tradition — what  is  indeed  ovident 
cf  itself — that  this  second  creation  of  Rome  stood  in  inti 
mate  connection  with  the  commencement  of  her  hegemonj 
ovAjr  Latium  and  with  the  remodelling  of  her  burgess-anny, 
and  that,  while  it  originated  in  one  and  the  same  great  con- 
ception, its  execution  was  not  the  work  either  of  a  single 
man  or  of  a  single  generation.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  Hellenic  influences  exercised  a  powerful  eflect  on  thi^ 
remodelling  of  the  Roman  community,  but  it  is  equally  im* 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  mode  or  the  degree  of  their 
operation.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  Servian 
military  constitution  is  essentially  of  an  Hellenic  type  (p. 
141);  and  it  will  be  afterwards  shown  that  the  games  of 
the  circus  were  organized  on  an  Hellenic  model.  The  new 
re^  with  the  city  hearth  was  quite  a  Oreek  prytaneion, 
and  the  round  temple  of  Vesta,  looking  towards  the  east 
and  not  so  much  as  consecrated  by  the  augurs,  was  oon- 
stmeted  in  no  respect  according  to  Italian,  but  wholly  in 
accordance  with  Hellenic  ritual.  With  these  &cts  before 
us,  l^e  statement  of  tradition  appears  not  at  all  incredible 
that  the  Ionian  confederacy  in  Asia  Minor  to  some  extent 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Romano-Latin  league,  and  that 
the  new  federal  sanctuary  on  the  Aventine  was  for  that  rea- 
Mm  oonsfenicCed  in  imitation  of  the  Artemision  at  Ephesua. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 


Tarn  migrsdoa  of  the  Umbrian  stocks  appears  to  lutv* 
begun  at  a  period  later  than  thtt  of  the  Latiria 
bciiian  ni-      Like  the  Latin,  it  moved  in  a  southerly  dtrco- 
''^''"■"  tioD,  but  it  kept  iDorc  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 

sula and  towards  the  cast  coast,  it  is  ptiinful  to  speak  of 
it ;  for  our  information  regarding  it  comes  to  ua  like  the 
wund  of  bells  from  a  town  that  has  been  sunk  in  the  aca. 
The  Umbrian  people  extended  according  to  Herodotus  as 
fsr  as  the  Alps,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  very  an- 
cient times  they  occupied  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy,  to 
the  point  where  the  settlements  of  the  lUyrian  stocks  began 
on  the  east,  uid  those  of  the  Liguriaiia  on  the  west.  As  to 
the  latter,  there  are  traditions  of  their  contests  with  the 
Umbrians,  and  we  may  perhaps  draw  an  inference  regard- 
ing thdr  exiMiaion  in  very  early  times  towards  the  south 
from  isolated  names,  such  sa  that  of  the  island  of  llva 
(Elba)  compared  with  the  Ligurian  Ilvatcs.  To  this  period 
of  Umbrian  greatness  the  evidently  Italian  namea  of  the 
most  a^cient  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  Hntria 
(black-town),  and  Spina  (thorn-town),  probably  owe  their 
origin,  as  well  aa  the  numerous  traces  of  Umbrinna  in  South- 
ern Etruria  (such  as  the  river  Umbro,  Cumars  the  old  name 
nf  Clusium,  Castrum  Amerinum).  Such  indicaUons  of  an 
Italian  population  having  preceded  the  Etruscan  especially 
'      ■  ■  tion  of  Etruria,  the  distriol 

low  Viterbo)  and  the  Tiber, 
nearest  to  the  frontier  of 
ancording  to  the  testimon) 
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maintained  their  ground,  although  involved  in  cxns^ant 
feuds,  in  partacular  on  the  northern  frontier  about  Luceria 
and  ArpL  When  these  migrations  took  place,  cannot  of 
course  be  determined ;  but  it  was  probal  jy  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  regal  government  in  Rome.  Ti'adition  reports 
that  the  Sabines,  pressed  by  the  Umbrians,  vowed  aver  aa* 
erum,  that  is,  swore  that  they  would  give  up  and  send  be- 
yond their  bounds  the  sons  and  daughters  bom  in  the  year 
of  war,  so  soon  as  these  should  reach  maturity,  that  the 
gods  might  at  their  pleasure  destroy  thein  or  bestow  upon 
them  new  abodes  in  other  lands.  One  band  was  led  by  the 
ox  of  Mars ;  these  were  the  Safini  or  Samnites,  who  in  the 
first  instance  established  themselves  on  the  mountains  ad- 
joining the  river  Sagrus,  and  at  a  later  period  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  beautiful  plain  on  the  east  of  the  Matese  chain, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tifernus.  -Both  in  their  old  and  in 
their  new  territory  they  named  their  place  of  public  assem- 
bly— which  in  the  one  case  was  situated  near  Agnone,  in  th« 
other  near  Bojnno— from  the  ox  which  led  them  Bovianum. 
A  second  band  was  led  by  the  woodpecker  of  Mars ;  these 
were  the  Picentes,  "  the  woodpeckei^people,"  who  took  pos- 
session of  what  is  now  the  March  of  Ancona.  A  third 
hand  was  led  by  ^e  wolf  [kirpue)  into  the  regk)n  of  Ben^ 
ventum  ;  these  were  the  Hirpini.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
other  small  tribes  branched  off  from  the  commor  stock—" 
the  Praetuttiinear  Tcramo;  the  Yestini  about  the  Gran 
Sasso ;  the  Marrucini  near  Chieti ;  the  Frentani  on  the 
frontier  of  Apulia ;  the  Paeligni  about  the  Majella  moun- 
tain-^ ;  and  lastly  the  Marsi  about  lake  Fucinus,  coining  ic 
eontaoi  with  the  Volseians  and  Latins.  All  of  these  tribes 
retained,  as  these  legends  clearly  show,  a  vivid  sense  of 
their  relationship  and  of  their  having  come  forth  from  the 
Sabine  land.  While  the  Umbrians  succumbed  in  the  un- 
equal struggle  and  the  western  offshoots  of  the  same  stock 
became  amalgamated  with  the  Latin  or  Hellenic  populatioa 
the  Sabellian  tribes  prospered  in  the  seclusion  of  their  di» 
tant  mountain  land,  equally  remote  from  collision  with  th€ 
Etruscans,  the  Latins,  and  the  Greeks.    There  was  little  oi 
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no  development  of  an  urban  life  amongst  them ;  thmr  geo 
graphical  position  almost  wholly  precluded  them  from  en- 
gaging in  commercial  intercourse,  and  the  mountain-topt 
and  strongholds  sufficed  for  the  necessities  of  defenoe,  if  hUf 
the  husbandmen  continued  to  dwell  in  open  hamlets  oi 
wherever  each  found  the  spring  and  the  forest  or  pasiurr 
that  he  desired*  In  such  circumstances  their  constitution 
remained  stationary  ;  like  the  similarly  situated  Arcadians 
in  Greece,  their  communities  never  became  incorporated 
into  a  single  state ;  at  the  utmost  they  only  formed  oonfed* 
eracies  more  or  less  loosely  connected.  In  the  Abruzzi 
especially,  the  strict  seclusion  of  the  mountain  valleys 
seems  to  have  debarred  the  several  cantons  from  inter- 
course with  each  other  or  with  the  outer  world.  They 
maintained  but  little  connection  with  each  other  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of  Italy ; 
and  in  consequeuce,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  their 
inhabitants,  they  exercised  less  influence  than  any  other  por* 
tion  of  the  Italian  nation  on  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Samnite  people  decidedly  exhib* 
itcd  tlie  highest  political  development  amons 
oai  develop-    the  eastern  Italian  stock,  as  the  Latin  nation  did 
"^"^^  among   the  western.      From   an  early  period, 

perhaps  from  its  first  immigration,  a  comparatively  strong 
political  bond  held  together  the  Samnite  nation,  and  gave 
to  it  the  strength  which  subsequently  enabled  it  to  contend 
with  Rome  on  equal  terms  for  the  supremacy  of  Jtoly. 
We  are  as  ignorant  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  fot*ma> 
tion  of  the  league,  as  we  are  of  its  constitution ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  in  Samnium  no  single  community  exercised  8 
preponderating  influence,  and  stall  less  was  there  any  town 
to  serve  as  a  central  rallying  point  and  bond  of  union  for 
the  Samnite  stock,  such  as  Rome  was  for  the  Latins.  Tlie 
strength  of  the  land  lay  in  its  communes  of  husbandmen, 
and  authority  was  vested  in  the  assembly  formed  of  theit 
representatives ;  it  was  this  assembly  which  in  case  of  need 
nominated  a  federal   commander-in-chief.     In  cc^nscquenc^ 
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of  its  oonstitution  the  policy  of  this  confederacy  was  not 
a^B^ressive  like  the  Roman,  but  was  limited  to  the  defence 
of  its  own  bounds ;  only  in  an  united  state  is  power  so  oon« 
oentrated  and  passion  so  strong,  that  the  extension  of  terri- 
tory  can  be  systematically  pursued.  Accordingly  the  wholfl 
history  of  the  two  nations  is  prefigured  in  their  diametri- 
cally opposite  systems  of  colonization.  W'hatever  the  Ro- 
nians  gained,  was  a  gain  to  the  state :  the  conquests  of  the 
fiamnites  were  achieved  by  bands  of  volunteers  who  went 
forth  in  search  of  plunder  and,  whether  they  prospered  or 
were  nnfortunate,  were  left  to  their  own  resources  by  their 
native  home.  The  conquests,  however,  which  the  Samnitea 
made  ob  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Ionic  seas,  be- 
long to  a  later  age ;  during  the  regal  period  in  Rome  they 
seem  to  have  been  only  gaining  possession  of  the  settle* 
ments  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them.  As  a  single  inci- 
dent in  the  series  of  movements  among  the  neighbouring 
peoples  caused  by  the  Samnite  settlement  may  be  men« 
tioned  the  surprise  of  Cumae  by  Tyrrhenians  from  the 
Upper  Sea,  Umbrians,  and  Daunians  in  the  year  of  the 
city  230.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  accounts 
of  the  matter  which  present  certainly  a  consid- 
erable colouring  of  romance,  it  would  appear  that  in  this 
instance,  as  was  often  the  case  in  such  expeditions,  the  in- 
truders and  those  whom  they  supplanted  combined  to  form 
one  anny,  the  Etruscans  joining  with  their  Umbrian'  ene- 
mies, and  these  again  joined  by  the  lapygians  whom  the 
Jmbrtan  settlers  had  driven  towards  the  south.  Neverthe- 
less the  undertaking  proved  a  failure :  on  this  occasion  at 
lesis!^  the  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  jravery  of  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  succeeded  in  repel 
bag  Ihe  barbarian  assault  on  the  beautiful  aeaportb 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

TBI     BTBUSCAKB. 

Tm  Btniscan  people,  or  Has,*  as  they  oftlled  than 
selyeSy  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Liatiii 
■"•^'^^^y-  and  Sabellian  Italians  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks. 
Thejr  were  distinguished  from  these  nations  by  their  very 
bodily  structure :  instead  of  the  slender  and  symmetrica] 
proportions  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  sculptures  of 
the  Etruscans  exhibit  only  short  sturdy  figures  with  large 
heads  and  thick  arms.  Their  manners  and  customs  also,  so 
fiir  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  nation  was  originally  quite  distinct  from  the 
Graeco-Italian  stocks.  The  religion  of  the  Tuscans  in  par- 
ticular, presenting  a  gloomy  fantastic  character  and  delight, 
ing  in  the  mystical  handling  of  numbers  and  in  wild  and  hor- 
rible speculations  and  practices,  is  equally  remote  from  the 
clear  rationalism  of  the  Romans  and  the  genial  image-wor^ 
ship  of  the  Hellenes.  The  conclusion  which  these  facts  sug^ 
gest  is  confirmed  by  the  most,  important  and  authoritative 
evidence  of  nationality,  the  evidence  of  language.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  tongue  which  have  reached  us,  nu- 
merous as  they  are  and  presenting  so  many  data  to  aid  id 
deciphering  it,  occupy  a  position  of  isolation  so  complete^ 
that  not  only  has  no  one  hitherto  succeeded  in  its  interpr^ 
tation,  but  no  one  has  been  able  even  to  determine  precise 
ly  its  proper  place  in  the  classification  of  languages.  Two 
periods  in  the  development  of  the  language  may  be  clearly 
distinguished.  In  the  older  period  the  vocalization  of  the 
language  was  completely  carried  out,  and  the  collision  of 

*  Jte-MfUK,  with  the  gentile  tenninction  mentioned  at  p  167. 
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two  oonaotiants  iraa  almost  without  exception  ai^oided.* 
Bj  throwing  off  the  vocal  and  consonantal  terminations, 
and  by  the  weakening  or  i ejection  of  the  vowels,  this  soft 
and  melodious  language  was  gradually  changed  in  character, 
and  Iftecame  intolerably  harsh  and  rugged.f  They  diangod 
f()r  example  ramudaf  into  ram^a^  Tarquinius  into  TareK' 
mt/y  Hioerva  into  Menrwi^  Menelaos,  Polydeukes,  Alexan- 
dro8^  into  Jdenle,  FuUuke,  JSlchsentre.  The  indistinct  and 
rugged  nature  of  their  pronunciation  is  shown  most  clearly 
by  the  &ct  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Etruscans  ceased 
to  distinguish  o  from  t«,  b  from  p^  c  from  ^,  d  from  t.  At 
the  same  time  the  accent  was,  as  in  Latin  and  in  the  more 
rugged  Greek  dialects,  uniformly  thrown  back  upon  the 
initial  syllable.  The  aspirate  consonants  were  treated  in  a 
similar  fashion ;  while  the  Italians  rejected  them  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirated  b  or  the  /,  and  the  Greeks,  re* 
versing  the  case,  rejected  this  sound  and  retained  the  others 
#,  9)  X>  the  Etruscans  allowed  the  softest  and  most  pleasing 
of  them^  the  9,  to  drop  entirely  except  in  words  borrowed 
from  other  languages^  but  nuide  use  of  the  oth^r  three  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  even  where  they  had  no  proper 
place;  Thetis  for  example  became  Thetkis,  Telephus  The- 
laphey  Odysseus  Uhute  or  JJthuze.  Of  the  few  termina- 
tions and  words,  whose  meaning  has  been  ascertained,  the 
greater  part  have  not  the  most  distant  analogy  to  the 
Graeeo-Italian  languages;  such  as  the  termination  al  em- 
ployed as  a  designation  of  descent,  frequently  of  descent 
from  the  mother,  e,  g,  Canial^  which  on  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion of  Chiusi  is  translated  by  Cainia  natvs ;  and  the  tcr- 
Hucation  aa  in  the  names  of  women,  used  to  indicate  the 
dan  into  which  they  have  married,  e.  g,  Lecnesa  denoting 
tbs  spouf^  of  a  Licinius.     Cela  or  clan  with  the  'nflcction 

^  To  this  period  belong  e,  g.  inscriptions  on  the  clayTases  of  Caero, 
add  SB,  minice&iimaniama^umaramlmiu4HpwrenaU&^ 
^ua/OLOanihde/Uy  or  mi  ramu&^af  Jtaiufinaia, 

\  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  sound  whicli  the  language  now  had 
from  the  oommcncoment  of  the  great  iDscription  of  Per  isia ;  eidat  teHtia 
(■r«2v/  amevaxr  lautn  vel&inaae  stlaafunaa  sUUd-caru 
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tlenti  means  son  ;  e%  daughter ;  ril  year ;  the  god  Hernief 
becomes  Turms^  Aphrodite  Turan^  Hephaestos  Sethlan$, 
Rakchos  Ikifluns,  Alongside  of  these  strange  forms  and 
sounds  there  certainly  occur  isolated  analogies  between  the 
Etruscan  and  the  Italian  languages.  Proper  names  are 
formed,  substantially,  after  the  general  Italian  system.  The 
fi  equent  gentile  termination  ends  or  ena  *  recurs  in  the  ter 
mmation  enus  which  is  likewise  of  fi-equent  occurrence  in 
Italian,  especially  in  Sabellian  clan-names ;  thus  the  Etrus- 
can names  Vivenna  and  Spurinna  t^rrespond  closely  to  the 
Roman  Vibivs  or  Vibientu  and  Spurius.  A  number  of 
names  of  divinities,  which  occur  as  Etruscan  on  Etruscan 
monuments  or  in  authors,  have  in  their  roots,  and  to  some 
extent  even  in  their  terminations,  a  form  so  thoroughly 
Latin,  that,  if  these  names  were  really  originally  Etruscan, 
the  two  languages  must  have  been  closely  related ;  such  ar 
Usil  (sun  and  dawn,  connected  with  ausum^  auruniy  aurora^ 
8ol\  Minerva  {menervare)^  Lasa  {laecivus)^  Neptunue^  Voh 
tumna.  As  these  analogies,  however,  may  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  subsequent  political  and  religious  relations  be- 
tween the  Etruscans  and  Latins,  and  in  the  accommodationa 
and  borrowings  to  which  these  relations  gave  rise,  they  do 
not  invalidate  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
other  observed  phenomena,  that  the  Tuscan  language  diA 
fered  as  widely  from  all  the  Graeco-Italian  dialects  as  did 
the  languages  of  the  Celts  or  of  the  Slavonians.  So  at 
least  it  sounded  to  the  Roman  ear ;  "  Tuscan  and  Gallic  ** 
were  the  languages  of  barbarians,  ^  Oscan  and  Volscian  ** 
were  but  rustic  dialects. 

But,  while  the  Etruscans  differed  thus  widely  from  the 
Oraeco-Italian  family  of  languages,  no  one  has  yet  succeed- 
ed in  connecting  them  with  any  other  known  race.  All 
•orts  of  dialects  have  been  examined  with  a  view  to  dis 

*  Such  88  Maecenas,  Poreena,  Tiyenna,  Oaedna,  Spurinna.  Thevofv* 
d  in  the  penult  is  originally  long,  but  in  consequence  of  the  throwing 
back  of  the  accent  upon  the  initial  syllable  is  frequently  shortened  and 
•ven  rejected.  Thus  we  find  PorsSna,  as  well  as  PirsSna,  and  One 
well  as  Oaedna. 
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cover  affiuitj  with  the  Etruscan,  sometimes  by  simple  in- 
terrogation, sometimes  by  torture,  but  all  without  ex<)eption 
in  vain.  The  geographical  position  of  the  Basque  nation 
would  naturally  suggest  it  as  not  unlikely  to  be  cognate ; 
but  even  in  the  Basque  language  no  analogies  of  a  decisive 
character  have  been  brought  forward.  As  little  do  the 
leauty  remains  of  the  Ligurian  language  which  have  reached 
our  time,  consisting  of  local  and  personal  names,  indicate 
any  counection  with  the  Tuscans.  Even  the  extinct  nation 
which  has  constructed  fliose  enigmatical  sepulchral  towers 
called  Nuraghe  by  thousands  in  the  islands  of  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  especially  in  Sardinia,  cannot  well  be  connected  with 
the  Etruscans,  for  not  a  single  structure  of  the  same  charac 
ter  is  to  be  met  with  in  Etruria.  The  utmost  we  can  say 
is  that  several  traces,  apparently  reliable,  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Etruscans  may  be  on  the  whole  included 
among  the  ludo-Germans.  Thus  mi  in  the  beginning  of 
many  of  the  older  inscriptions  is  certainly  e^/,  a)*/,  and  the 
genitive  form  of  consonantal  stems  veneruf^  rafuvuf  is  ex- 
actly reproduced  in  old  Latin,  corresponding  to  the  old  San- 
scrit termination  ©«,  In  like  manner  the  name  of  the 
Etruscan  Zeus,  Tina  or  Tinia,  is  probably  connected  with 
the  Sanscrit  dina,  meaning  day,  as  Zdv  is  connected  with 
the  synonymous  diwan.  But,  even  granting  those  points 
of  connection^  the  Etruscan  people  appears  withal  scarcely 
less  isolated.  '*  The  Etruscans,"  Dionysius  said  long  ago, 
^  are  like  no  other  nation  in  language  and  manners ;  "  and 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  his  statement. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  from  what  quarter 
the  Etruscans  migrated  into  Italy  ;  nor  is  much 
fSSSsMiS**  ^^^^  through  our  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ^  for  this  migration  belonged  at  any  rate  to 
Uie  miancj  of  the  people,  and  their  historical  development 
b^.in  and  ended  in  Italy.  No  question,  however,  has  been 
handled  with  greater  2eal  than  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  which  induces  antiquaries  especially  to  inquire 
into  what  is  neither  capable  of  being  known  nor  worth  the 
knowing — ^to  inovire  **  who  was  Flecuba's  mother,"  as  the 
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emperor  Tiberius  ia  said  to  fasve  done.  Aa  the  oldest  na<) 
most  important  Etruscan  towns  !aj  Gu*  inland — in  Suit  wi! 
find  not  a  single  Etruscan  town  of  any  n^to  rnmediatcly  ou 
the  Cf  ust  exwpt  Populonia,  which  we  k  low  for  certain  wms 
not  o..e  of  the  old  twelve  cities— and  the  movement  of  (h« 
Rtruscans  in  histiirical  times  waa  front  inrth  to  south,  it 
KCms  probable  thai  they  migrated. into  the  jaenki aula  bjf 
land.  Indeed  the  low  stage  of  civilization  in  whieb  we  fiii< 
them  at  first  would  ill  accord  with  the  hypctbeaia  of  their 
having  migrated  by  sea.  Nations  even  in  the  earliest  liinM 
crossed  a  strait  as  they  would  a  stream  ;  but  to  lawd  on  tha 
west  coast  of  Ita)y  was  a  very  different  matter.  Wo  musk 
therefore  seek  for  the  earlier  home  of  the  Etruscans  to  tiw 
west  or  north  of  Italy,  It  is  nut  wholly  improbable  thai 
thn  Etruscans  may  have  oome  into  Italy  over  the  Raetiait 
Alps ;  for  the  oldest  traceable  settlers  in  tbe  Grisoos  and 
Tyrol,  the  Itaeti,  ^iike  Etruscan  down  to  historical  times, 
and  their  niime  sounds  similitr  to  tliat  <if  the  Ras,  Hi^se 
may  no  doubt  have  been  a  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
meats  on  the  Po  ;  but  it  is  at  least  quite  as  likely  that  thoj 
may  Iiave  been  a  portion  cf  the  nation  which  remained  bo- 
hind  in  its  earlier  abode. 

In  glaring  contradiction  to  this  simple  and  natural  view 
,  jtands  the  story  tJiat  the  Etruscans  were  Lydi- 
'  ans  who  had  em^ratcd  from  Asia.     It  is  very 
ancient :  it  occurs  oven  in  Herodotus ;  and  it  reapp)>ars  in 
later  writers  with  innumerable  changes  and  additions,  al- 
though several  intelligent  inquirers,  such  as  Dionyaius,  em- 
phatically declared  their  disbelief  in  it,  and  pointed  to  tha 
&ct  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  similarity  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  Etruscans  in  religion,  laws,  manners, 
or  languiigc.     It  is  possible  that  an  isolated  baud  of  pirat«a 
from  Asia  Minor  may  have  reached  Etruria,  and  that  their 
adventure  may  have  given  rise  to  such  tales ;    hut  niorq 
B  on  a  mere  verbal  mistake. 
TuT^ennae  (for  this  a|ipcari 
[le  basis  of  the  Greek   Tv^- 
I  Turt^,  and  of  the  tw..  Re 
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man  forms  Tutci^  Hirusci)^  nearly  coiooide  in  name  witb 
the  Lydian  people,  the  ToqQti^oi  or  perhaps  also  Tvqq^voL 
so  named  from  the  town  Ti^ga,  This  manifestly  accidental 
resemblance  in  name  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  only  foun 
dation  for  that  hypothesis — ^not  rendered  more  reliable  by 
its  great  antiquity— and  for  all  the  pile  of  crude  historical 
speoulation  that  has  been  reared  upon  it.  By  conncctin|j 
the  amnent  maritime  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  with  the 
piracy  of  the  Lydians,  and  then  by  confounding  (Thucydides 
IS  the  first  who  has  demonstrably  done  so)  the  Torrhebian 
pirates,  whether  righlily  or  wrongly,  with  the  buccaneering 
Pelasgians  who  roamed  and  plundered  on  every  sea,  these 
has  been  produced  one  of  the  most  unhappy  complications 
of  historical  tradition.  The  tenn  Tyrrhenians  denotes 
sometimes  the  Lydian  Torrhebi — as  is  the  case  in  the  earli- 
est sources,  suoh  as  the  Homeric  hynms ;  sometimes  under 
die  form  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  or  simply  that  of  Tyrrheni- 
ans, the  Pelasgian  nation ;  sometimes,  in  fine,  the  Italian 
Etruscsms,  although  the  latter  never  came  into  lasting  con- 
tact with  the  Pelasgians  or  Torrhebians,  nor  were  at  all 
connected  with  them  by  common  descent. 

It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  historical  interest 
iTrtiinniBiti  ^  determine  what  were  the  oldest  traceable 
^^Jj^j^ij^  abodes  of  the  Etruscans,  and  what  were  their 
itaij.  further  movements  when  they  lefl  these.     Vari* 

ous  circumstances  attest  that  before  the  great  Celtic  invar 
sion  they  dwelt  in  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Po}  being 
eoiHerminous  on  the  east  along  the  Adige  with  the  Veneti 
of  JUlyrian  (Albanian  ?)  descent,  on  the  west  with  the  Ligii- 
rians.  This  is  proved  in  particular  by  the  already  men* 
tioned  rugged  Etruscan  dialect  which  was  still  spoken  in 
the  time  of  Livy  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Haetian  Al(«, 
and  by  the&ct  that  Mantua  remained  Tuscan  doun  to  a 
late  period  ^  To  the  south  c^  the  Po  and  at  the  mouths  of 
that  river  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  were  mingled,  the 
former  as  the  dontinant,  the  latter  as  the  older  race,  which 
had  founded  the  old  commercial  towns  of  llatria  and  Spina, 
while  the  Tusoans  appear  to  have  been  the  founders  of  Fel 
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Bina  (Bologna)  and  Ravenna.  A  long  time  elapsed  ere  tiM 
Celto  crossi.'d  tho  Po ;  hence  tlie  Etruscans  and  Umbriaiif 
left  deeper  traces  of  their  existence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  than  they  had  done  on  the  left,  which  they  had  to 
abandon  at  an  early  period.  All  the  districts,  however,  to 
the  north  of  tho  Apennines  passed  too  rapidly  out  of  the 
bands  of  ono  nation  into  those  of  another  to  permit  the 
formation  of  any  continuous  national  development  there. 

Far  more  important  in  an  historical  point  of  view  was 
the  great  settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  land 
which  still  bears  their  name.  Although  Liguri- 
ans  or  Umbrlans  were  probably  at  one  tame  (p.  160)  settled 
there,  the  traces  of  their  occupation  have  been  almost 
wholly  effaced  by  the  civilization  of  their  Etruscan  8ucce»> 
sors.  In  this  regioUi  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Pisae  to  Tarquinii  and  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Etruscan  nationality  found  its  permanent  abode 
ftnd  maintained  itself  with  great  tenacity  down  to  the  time 
of  the  empire.  The  northern  boundary  of  the  proper  Tus- 
can territory  was  formed  by  the  Araus ;  the  region  north 
from  the  Am  us  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  and  the 
Apennines  was  a  debateable  border  land  in  the  possession 
sometimes  of  Ligurians,  sometimes  of  Etruscans,  ahd  for 
this  reason  larger  settlements  were  not  succe'Ssful  there. 
The  southern  boundary  was  probably  formed  at  first  by 
the  Ciminian  Forest,  a  chain  of  hills  south  of  Viterbo,  and 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Tiber.  We  have  already  (p.  161) 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  territory  between  t*ie  Ciminian 
range  and  the  Tiber  with  the  towns  of  Sutrium,  Nepete, 
Falerii,  Veii,  and  Caere  appears  to  have  been  taken  posscB* 
sion  of  by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  considerably  later  than 
the  more  northern  district,  possibly  not  earlier  than  in  the 
Bec4  nd  century  of  Ronic,  and  that  the  original  Italian  popih 
lation  must  have  maintained  its  ground  in  this  region,  espe- 
cially in  Falcrii,  although  in  a  relation  of  dependence. 

From  the  time  at  wliich  the  river  Tiber  became  the  line 
Beiations  of  of  demarcation  between  Etruria  on  the  one  aids 
toLatium.       and  Umbria  and  Latium   on  the   ot^ci;    peac» 
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ful  relations  probably  upon  the  wliole  prevailed  in  that  ^ 
quarter,  and  no  essential  change  seems  to  have  taken  place 
'n  the  boundary  line,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned  the  Lat 
m  frontier.      Vividly  as  the  Romans  were  im pressed  bv 
the  feeling  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  foreigner,  while  tht 
Latin  was  their  countryman,  they  yet  seem  to  have  stooo 
in  much  less  fear  of  attack  or  of  danger  from  the  ri^ht 
bank  of  the  river  than,  for  example,  from  their  kinsmen  in 
Gabii  and  Alba ;  and  this  was  natural,  for  they  were  pnv 
tected  in  that  direction  not  merely  by  the  broad  stream 
which  £?rmed  a  natural  boundary,  but  also  by  the  circum- 
stance, so  momentous  in  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile  and 
political  development  of  Rome,  that  none  of  the  more  pow- 
erful Etruscan  towns  lay  immediately  on  the  river,  as  did 
Rome  on  the  Latin  bank.     The  Veientes  were  the  nearest 
to  the  Tiber,  and  it  was  with  them  that  Rome  and  Latium 
came  most  frequently  into  serious  conflict,  especially  for 
the  possession  of  Eidenae,  which  served  the  Veientes  as  a 
sort  of  tiie  du  pont  on  the  led  bank  just  as  the  Janiculum 
served  the  Romans  on  the  right,  and  which  was  sometimes 
in  the   hands  of  the   Latins,  sometimes   in   those  of  the 
Etruscans.     The  relations   of  Rome  with   the   somewhat 
more  distant  Caere  were  on  the  whole  far  more  peaceful 
and  friendly  than  those  which  we  usually  find  subsisting 
between  neighbours  in  early  times.     There  are  dcubtlesf? 
vague  legends,  reaching  back  to  times  of  distant  antiquity, 
about  contests  between  Latium  and  Caere ;  Mezentius  the 
king  of  Caere,  for  instance,  is  asserted  to  have  obtained 
great  victories  over  the  Latins,  and  to  have  imposed  upoL 
them  a  wine-tax ;  but  evidence  much  more  definite  than 
that  which  attests  a  former  state  of  feud  is  supplied  by  tra^ 
dition  as  to  an  especially  close  connection  between  the  two 
ancient  centres  of  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse  in 
Latium  and  Etruria.     Reliable  traces  of  any  advance  of 
the  Etruscans  beyond  the  Tiber,  by  land,  are  altogether 
wanting.     It  is  true  that  Etruscans  are  named  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  great  barbarian  host,  which  Aristodem us  an* 
nihilated  in  230  v.c.  under  the  walls  of  Cunif  «* 
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(p.  165) ;  but,  even  if  we  regard  this  account  as  deserv- 
iDg  credit  in  all  its  details,  it  only  shows  that  the  Etru» 
cans  had  taken  part  in  a  great  plundering  expedition.  It  ic 
far  more  important  to  observe  that  south  of  the  Tiber  nc 
Etruscan  settlement  can  be  pointed  out  as  having  owed  its 
origin  to  founders  who  came  by  land ;  and  that  no  indication 
irhatevei  is  discernible  of  any  serious  pressure  by  the  Etrus- 
cans upon  the  Latin  nation.  Tlie  possession  of  the  Janiculum 
and  of  both  banks  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  remained,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  As  to 
the  migrations  of  bodies  of  Etruscans  to  Rome,  we  find  an 
isolated  statement  drawn  from  Tuscan  annals,  that  a  Tuscan 
band,  led  by  Caelius  Vivenna  of  Volsinii  and  afler  his  death 
by  his  faithful  companion  Mastarna,  was  conducted  by  the 
latter  to  Rome  and  settled  there  on  the  Caelian  Mount. 
We  may  hold  the  account  to  be  trustworthy,  although  the 
addition  that  this  Mastarna  became  king  in  Rome  imder  the 
name  of  Servius  Tullius  is  certainly  nothing  but  an  im- 
probable conjecture  of  the  archaeologists  who  busied  them- 
selves with  legendary  parallels.  The  name  of  the  "  Tuscan 
quarter  ^  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  (p.  80)  points  to  a 
similar  settlement. 

It  can  hardly,  moreover,  be  doubted  that  the  last  regal 
The  Thr-  family  which  ruled  over  Rome,  that  of  the  Tar- 
qnfaia.  quins,  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  whether  it  bo- 

longed  to  Tarquinii,  as  the  legend  asserts,  or  to  Caere, 
where  the  family  tomb  of  the  Tarchnas  has  recently  been 
discovered.  The  female  name  Tanaquil  or  Tanchvil  inter- 
woven with  the  legend,  while  it  is  not  Latin,  is  common  in 
Etruria.  But  the  traditional  story — a« 'cording  to  wliich 
Tarquin  was  the  son  of  a  Greek  who  had  migrated  from 
Corinth  to  Tarquinii,  and  came  to  settle  in  Rome  as  a  m^ 
toUco9 — is  neither  history  nor  legend,  and  the  historical 
chain  of  events  is  manifestly  in  this  instance  not  entangU^d 
merely,  but  completely  torn  asunder.  If  anything  at  all 
can  be  deduced  from  this  tradition  beyond  the  bare  and 
really  unimportant  £ict  that  at  last  a  family  of  Tuscan  do 
8(^ent  swayed  the  regal  sceptre  in  Rome,  it  can  only  be  heltf 
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as  implying  that  this  dominion  of  a  man  of  Tuscan  origin 
ought  not  to  bo  viewed  either  as  a  dominion  of  the  Tuscans 
or  of  any  one  Tuscan  community  over  Rome,  or  conversely 
as  the  dominion  of  Rome  over  southern  Etruria.  There  is, 
in  fact,  »)  suiScient  ground  either  for  the  one  hypothesis  oj 
lor  the  other.  The  history  of  the  Tarquins  had  its  theatre 
Bi  Latium,  not  in  Etruria ;  and  Etruria,  so  far  as  vre  car 
■ee,  during  the  whole  regal  period  exercised  no  influence  oi 
any  essential  moment  on  either  the  language  or  customs  of 
Rome,  and  did  not  at  all  interrupt  the  regular  development 
of  the  Roman  state  or  of  the  Latin  league. 

The  cause  of  this  comparatively  passive  attitude  of 
Etruria  towards  the  neighbouring  land  of  Latium  is  prob- 
ably to  be  sought  partly  in  the  struggles  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Celts  on  the  Po,  which  it  is  probable  that  the  Celts 
did  not  cross  until  after  the  expulsion  of  t^e  kings  from 
Rome,  and  partly  in  the  tendency  of  the  Etruscan  people 
towards  seafaring  and  the  acquisition  of  a  supremacy  on  the 
sea  and  seaboard — a  tendency  decidedly  exhibited  in  their 
settlements  in  Campania,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

Tlic  Tuscan  oonstJtution,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  was , 
based  on  the  gradual  transition  of  the  oommu- 
oBBooDoti.      nity  to  an  urban  life.     The  early  direction  of 
*     ■  the  national  energies  towards  navigation,  trade, 

and   manufactures  appears   to  have  called   into   existence 
urban  commonwealths,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  eai- 
tier  in  Etruria  than  elsewhere  in  Italy.     Caere  is  the  first 
of  all  the  Italian  towns  that  is  mentioned  in  Greek  records. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  iJiat  the  Etruscans  had  on  the 
whole  less  of  the  ability  and  the  disposition  for  war  than 
the  Romans  and  Sabellians :  the  un-Italian  custom  of  em* 
ploying  mercenaries  to  fight  for  them  occurs  among  the 
Etruscans  at  a  very  early  period.     The  oldest  constitution  \ 
of  the  communities  must  in  its  general  outlines  have  re>  \ 
sembled  that  of  Rome.     Kings  or  Lucumones  ruled,  po»  ' 
sessing  similar  insignia  and  probably  therefore  a  similai 
plenitude  of  power  with  the  Roman  kings.     A  strict  line  of 
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JeLiarcation  separated  the  nobles  from  the  common  people. 
The  resemblance  in  the  clan-organization  is  attested  by  the 
analogy  of  the  systems  of  names ;  only,  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, descent  on  the  mother's  side  received  niudi  more  con* 
sideration  than  in  Roman  law.  The  constitution  of  theif 
league  appears  to  have  been  very  lax.  It  did  not  erabraof 
the  whole  nation ;  the  northern  and  the  CampiMiian  Etnia 
cans  were  associated  in  confederacies  of  their  own.  ^ast  in 
the  same  way  as  the  communities  of  Etruria  proper.  Each 
of  these  leagues  consisted  of  twelve  communities^  which 
recognized  a  metropolis,  especially  for  purposes,  of  woi^ship^ 
and  a  federal  head  or  rather  a  high  priest,  but  appear  to 
have  been  substantially  equal  in  respect  of  rights ;  while 
some  of  them  at  least  were  so  powerful  that  neither  could 
a  hegemony  establish  itself  nor  could  the  central  authority 
attain  consolidation.  In  Etruria  proper  Volsinii  was  the 
metropolis;. of  the  rest  of  its  twelve  towns  we  know  by 
trustworthy  tradition  only  Perusia,  Vetulonium,  Volci,  and 
Tarquinii.  It  was,  however,  quite  as  unusual  for  the  Etrus- 
cans really  to  act  in  ecmcert,  as  it  was  for  the  Latin  con- 
federacy to  do  otherwise.  Wars  were  ordinarily  carried  on 
by  a  single  community,  which  endeavoured  to  interest  in  its 
cause  such  of  its  neighbours  as  it  could ;  and  when  an  ex- 
ceptional case  occurred  in  which  war  was  resolved  on  by 
the  league,  individual  towns  very  frequently  kept  aloof 
(rom  it.  The  Etruscan  confederations  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  first — still  more  than  the  other  Italian  leagm^a 
formed  on  a  similar  basis  of  national  a£E.nity— deficient  in  a 
firm  and  paramount  central  authority. 


CHAPTER  X 

D  O^LLBHXB  IK   ITALY. — MARITIME  BUPRKMAOT  OF  TBI 

TUSCANS   AND   OARTUAOINIANS. 

Ik  the  historj  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  a  gradual 
^    dawn  ushered  in  the  day  ;  and  in  their  case  too 


miywith  the  dawn  was  in  the  east.  While  the  Italian 
peninsula  still  lay  enveloped  in  the  dim  twilight 
of  morning,  the  regions  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  already  emerged  into  the  full  light  of  a  varied 
and  richly  developed  civilization.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
nations  in  the  early  stages  of  their  development  to  be 
taught  and  trained  by  some  rival  sister-nation ;  and  such 
was  destined  to  be  in  an  eminent  degree  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Italy.'  The  circumstances  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, however,  prevented  this  influence  from  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  peninsula  by  land.  No  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  any  resort  in  early  times  to  the  difficult  route  by 
land  between  Italy  and  Greece,  There  were  in  all  prob- 
ability from  time  immemorial  tracks  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
leading  from  Italy  to  the  lands  beyond  the  Alps  ;  the  oldest 
route  of  the  amber  trade  from  the  Baltic  joined  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  mouth  of  the  Po— on  which  account  the 
delta  of  the  Po  appears  in  Greek  legend  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  amber — and  this  route  was  joined  by  another  lendintr 
across  the  peninsula  over  the  Apennines  to  Pisae;  but 
fiom  these  regions  no  elements  of  civilizalion  could  conio 
to  the  Italians.  It  was  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  cast 
that  brought  to  Italy  whatever  foreign  culture  reached  it  in 
early  times. 

The  oldest  civilized  nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the   E^ryptians,  were  not  a  seafaring  people,  anJ 

8* 
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therefore  they  exercised  no  influence  on  Italy.  But  the 
same  may  be  with  almost  equal  truth  affirmed  of  the  Pho^ 
pLocni-  nicians.     It  is  true  that,  issuing  from  their  naj> 

nans  In  row  home  on  the  extreme  eastern  verge  of  the 

Mediterranean,  they  were  the  first  of  all  kno^o 
races  to  venture  forth  in  floating  houses  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  at  first  for  the  purpose  of  Ashing  and  dredging,  but 
•ocn  also  for  tho^  prosecution  of  trade.  They  were  the  first 
(o  open  up  maritime  commerce ;  and  at  an  incredibly  early 
period  they  traversed  the  Mediterranean  even  to  its  furthest 
extremity  in  the  west.  Maritime  stations  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians appear  on  almost  all  its  coasts  earlier  than  those  of 
the  Hellenes:  in  Hellas  itself,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  in 
E^ypt,  Libya,  and  Spain,  and  likewise  on  the  western  Ital- 
ian main.  Thuoydides  tells  us  that  all  around  Sicily,  before 
the  Greeks  came  thither  or  at  least  before  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  there  in  any  considerable  numbers,  the 
Phoenicians  had  set  up  their  &ctories  on  the  heiidlands  and 
islets,  not  with  a  view  to  territorial  aggrandizement,  but  for 
the  sake  of  trading  with  the  natives.  But  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  continental  Italy.  No  reliable  indication  has 
hitherto  been  given  of  the  existence  of  any  Phoenician  set- 
Clement  there  excepting  one,  a  Punic  factory  at  Caere^  the 
memory  of  which  has  been  preserved  partly  by  the  appellr.- 
tion  Punicum  given  to  a  little  village  on  the  Caerite  coast, 
partly  by  the  other  name  of  the  town  of  Caere  itself, 
AgyUtty  which  is  not,  as  idle  fiction  asserts,  of  Pelatigic 
origin,  but  is  a  Phoenician  word  signifying  the  ''round 
town" — ^precisely  the  appearance  which  Caere  presents 
when  seen  from  the  sea.  That  this  station  and  any  similar 
establishments  which  may  have  elsewhere  existed  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  were  neither  of  much  importance  nor  of 
long  standing,  is  evident  from  their  having  disappeared 
almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  think  them  older  than  the  Hellenic  settlements  of 
a  similar  kind  on  the  same  coasts.  An  evidence  of  no 
slight  weight  that  Latium  at  least  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  men  of  Canaan  through  the  medium  of  the  Hoi 
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Ien4»  lA  fiirnisfaed  by  the  Latin  name  '*  Poeni,''  which  is 
Dorrowed  from  the  Greek*  All  the  oldest  relations,  indeed, 
of  the  Italians  to  the  civilization  of  the  east  point  decidedly 
towards  Greeoe ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Phoenician  factory  at 
Caere  nwy  be  very  well  explained,  vrithout  resorting  to  th( 
pie-Hellenic  period,  by  the  subsequent  well-known  :i&lations 
between  the  commercial  state  of  Caere  and  C^iiilhage.  Il 
fiict,  whea  we  recall  the  ciixmrnstance  that  the  earliest  navi- 
gation was  and  continued  to  be  essentially  of  a  coasting 
character,  it  is  plain  that  scarcely  any  country  on  the  Medi* 
terranean  lav  so  remote  from  the  Phoenicians  as  the  ItaliMi 
mainland.  Hiey  could  only  reach  it  from  the  west  coast 
of  Greece  or  from  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
seamanship  of  the  Hellenes  became  developed  early  enough 
to  antidpate  the  Phoenicians  in  braving  the  dangers  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  There  is  no  ground 
therefore  for  the  assumption  that  any  direct  influence  was 
originally  exercised  by  the  Phoenicians  over  the  Italians, 
To  the  subsequent  relations  between  the  Phoenicians  hold* 
log  the  supremacy  of  the  western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Italians  inhabiting  the  shores  of  tlie  Tyrrhene  sea  our  nar^ 
rative  will  return  in  the  sequel. 

To  all  appearance  the  Hellenic  mariners  were  the  first 
Qj^^^iB  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  basin  of 
'^'  the  Mediterranean   to   navigate  the  coasts  of 

taly.  Of  the  important  questions  however  as  to  the  re- 
gion from  which,  and  as  to  the  period  at  which,  the  Greek 
seafarers  came  thither,  only  the  former  admits  of  being 
anawcred  with  qomc  degree  of  precision  and  fulness.  The 
Aeolian  and  Ionian  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  the 
tke  GrMk  region  where  Hellenic  maritime  trafiic  first  be- 
^™^''**  came  developed  on  a  large  scale,  arid  whence 
issued  the  Greeks  who  explored  the  interior  of  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  on  the  other. 
The  name  of  the  loniau  Sea,  which  was  retained  by  the 
waters  intervening  between  Epirus  and  Sicily,  and  that  of 
the  Ionian  gulf,  the  term  by  which  the  Greeks  in  earlie? 
tiroes  designated  the  Adriatic'  Sea,  are  memorials  of  the 
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iVt  thsE  the  Boutbero  and  eastern  coasts  uf  Italy  vera  onoi 
discovered  by  sea&rers  from  Ionia,  lite  eldest  Greek  sefr 
tlement  in  Italy,  Kyme,  was,  as  its  name  and  l^end  Ult, 
founded  by  the  town  of  the  same  name  on  tiie  Anatoliaa 
MtasL  Aceording  to  trustworthy  IleUento  tradition,  lh« 
Pbooaeans  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  of  the  Hellenes  to 
traverse  the  more  remote  western  sea.  Other  Gmeks  eooit 
followed  in  the  paths  which  those  of  Asia  Miuor  had  opened 
up ;  lonians  from  Naxos  and  trora  Cfaalua  in  Euboea, 
Achaeam,  Locrians,  Rhodians,  Corinthiuiis,  M^nrians,  Mea> 
■enians,  Spartana.  After  the  discovery  of  America  the 
oivilized  nations  of  Europe  vied  with  one  another  in  send- 
ing out  expeditiona  and  forming  settlements  there ;  and  the 
new  settlers  when  located  amidst  barbarians  recogtiieed 
their  common  character  and  corarnon  interests  as  eivilieed 
Europeans  more  strongly  than  they  bad  done  in  their  former 
home.  So  it  was  with  the  new  discovery  of  the  Greeks. 
The  privilege  of  navigatjng  the  western  waters  nnd  settltng 
on  the  western  taud  was  not  the  esclusiTe  property  of  « 
single  Greek  province  or  of  a  single  Greek  stock,  but  a 
common  good  for  the  whole  I]ellenic  nation;  and,  just  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  North  American  world,  En^ 
lish  and  French,  Dutch  and  German  settlements  became 
mingled  and  blended,  Greek  Sioily  and  "  Great  Greece " 
became  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  alt  sorts  of  Hellcnio  races 
often  so  amalgamated  ns  to  be  no  longer  distinguishable. 
Leaving  out  of  account  some  settlements  occupying  a  more 
isolated  portion — such  as  that  of  the  Locrians  with  its  nS- 
sets  Hipponium  and  Medama,  and  the  settlement  of  tlie 
Phocaeans  which  was  not  founded  till  towards  the  close  of 
this  period,  Hyele  (Velio,  Elea) — we  may  distinguish  in  a 
genera)  view  three  leading  groups.  The  original  Ionian 
group,  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the  ChalcidiaD 
towns,  included  in  Italy  Cumne,with  the  other  Greek  setde- 
Vesuvius,  and  Rhegium,  and  in  Sicily  Zankle 
Is  Messana),  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontini,  and  Ilfr 
!1ie  At^oean  group  embraced  Sybaris  and  the 
art  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Groecia.     The  Doriai 
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group  comprehended  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrigeuturny  and  the 
majority  of  the  Sicilian  colonies,  while  in  Italy  nothing  be^ 
longed  to  it  but  Taras  (Tarentum)  and  its  offset  Hera^Jea. 
On  the  whole  the  preponderance  lay  with  the  immigrants 
who  belonged  to  the  more  ancient  Hellenic  influx,  that  of 
the  lonians  and  the  stocks  settled  in  the  Pe/oponnesus  b» 
fore  the  Doric  immigration.  Among  the  Dorians  only 
ouDimunities  with  a  mixed  population,  such  as  Corinth  and 
M egara,  took  any  leading  part ;  the  purely  Doric  provinces 
had  but  a  subordinate  share  in  the  movement.  This  result 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  for  the  lonians  were  from 
ancient  times  a  tradiug  and  seafaring  people,  while  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Dorian  stocks 
descended  from  their  inland  mountains  to  the  seaboard,  and 
they  always  kept  aloof  from  maritime'  commerce.  The 
different  groups  of  immigrants  are  very  clearly  distinguish- 
able, especially  by  their  monetary  standards.  The  Phocae- 
an  settlers  coined  according  to  the  Babylonian  ^standard 
which  prevailed  in  Asia.  The  Chalcidian  towns  followed  in 
the  earliest  times  the  Aeginetan,  in  other  words,  that  which 
originally  prevailed  throughout  all  European  Greece,  and 
more  especially  the  modification  of  it  which  is  found  occur* 
ring  in  Euboea.  The  Achaean  communities  coined  by  the 
Corinthian  standard  ;  and  lastly  the  Doric  colonies  followed 
that  which  Solon  introduced  in  Attica  in  the  year  of  Home 
160,  with  the  exception  of  Tarentum  and  Hera- 
clea  which  in  their  principal  pieces  adopted 
rather  the  standard  of  their  Achaean  neighbours  than  that 
of  the  Dorians  in  Sicily. 

The  dates  of  the  earlier  voyages  and  settlements  will 
probably  always  remain  enveloped  in  darkjiessp 
fttJtttwi .     We  may  still,  however,  distinctly  recognize  a 
'"*^*^  certain  order  of  sequence.     In  the  oldest  Greek 

document,  which  belongs,  like  the  earliest  intercourse  with 
the  west,  to  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor — the  Homeric  poems 
•^the  horizon  scarcely  extends  beyond  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Sailors  driven  by  storms  into  the 
▼estem  sea  might  have  brought  to  Asia  Minor  accounts  o( 
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the  cxistcnoi«  of  a  western  land  and  possibly  ilso  of  iu 
whirlpools  and  island-mountains  vomiting  fire:  but  in  thn 
age  of  the  Homeric  poetry  there  was  an  utter  want  of  re* 
liable  information  respecting  Sicily  and  Italy,  even  iu  that 
Greek  land  which  was  the  earliest  to  enter  into  intercourse 
with  the  west ;  and  the  story-tellers  and  poets  of  the  east 
could  without  fear  of  contradiction  611  the  vacant  realms 
of  the  west^  as  those  of  the  west  in  their  turu  tilled  the 
&bulous  east,  with  their  castles  in  the  air.  In  the  poems 
of  Hesiod  the  outlines  of  Italy  and  Sicily  appear  better  de* 
fined ;  there  is  some  acquaintance  with  the  native  names  of 
tribes,  mountains,  and  cities  in  both  countries ;  but  Italy  is 
still  regarded  as  a  group  of  islands.  On  the  other  hand  in 
all  the  literature  subsequent  to  Hesiod  Sicily  and  even  the 
whole  coast  of  Italy  appear  as  known,  at  least  in  a  general 
sense,  to  the  Hellenes.  The  order  of  succession  of  the 
Greek  settlements  may  in  like  manner  be  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  precision.  Thucydides  evidently  regarded 
Cumae  as  the  earliest  settlement  of  note  in  the  west ;  and 
certainly  he  was  not  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  many  a 
landing-place  lay  nearer  at  hand  for  the  Greek  mariner,  but 
none  were  so  well  protected  from  storms  and  from  bai> 
barians  as  the  island  of  Ischia,  upon  which  the  town  waa 
originally  situated  ;  and  that  such  were  the  prevailing  con- 
siderations that  led  to  this  settlement,  is  evident  from  the 
very  position  which  was  subsequently  selected  for  it  on  the 
main  land — the  steep  but  well-protected  cliflT,  which  still 
bears  to  the  present  day  the  venerable  name  of  the  Ana- 
tolian mother-city.  Nowhere  in  Italy,  accordingly,  were 
the  scenes  of  the  legends  of  Asia  Minor  so  vividly  and 
tenaciously  localised  as  in  the  district  of  Cumae,  where  the 
earliest  voyagers  to  the  west,  full  of  those  legends  of  west- 
ern Winders,  first  stepped  upon  the  fabled  land  and  left  th« 
trm^es  of  that  world  of  story  which  they  believed  that  they 
were  treading  in  the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and  the  lake  of 
Avernus  leading  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  supposition, 
moreover,  that  it  was  in  Cumae  that  the  Greeks  first  b^ 
came  the  neighbours  of  the  Italians,  it  is  easy  to  exploii 
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why  the  name  of  that  Italian  stock  which  was  scttlcJ  inim©- 
diatdy  around  Ciimae,  the  name  of  Opicans,  came  to  bt 
61/  ployed  by  them  for  centuries  afterwards  to  designate  the 
Italians  collectively.  There  is  a  further  credible  tradition 
that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  between  the  settlemeift 
at  Cumae  and  the  main  Hellenic  immigration  into  Lower 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  that  in  this  immigration  lonians  front 
Chalcis  and  from  Naxos  took  the  lead.  Naxos  in  Sicily  is 
said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  towns  founded 
by  strict  colonization  in  Italy  or  Sicily ;  the  Achaean  and 
Dorian  colonizations  follow ed,  but  not  until  a  later  period. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  quite  impossible  to  fix  the 
dates  of  this  series  of  events  with  even  approximate  accu- 
racy. The  founding  of  the  Achaean  city  of  Sybai'is  in 
nL  33  U.C.,  and  that  of  the  Dorian  city  Tarentum 

708.  in  46  U.C.,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis  in  such  an 

enquiry — the  most  ancient  dates  in  Italian  his> 
tory,  the  correctness  or  at  least  approximation  to  correct- 
ness of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  established.  But 
how  far  beyond  that  epoch  the  earlier  Ionian  colonies 
reached  back,  is  quite  as  uncertain  as  is  the  age  which  gave 
birth  to  the  poems  of  Hesiod  or  even  of  Homer.  If  He- 
rodotus is  correct  in  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  Homer, 
the  Greeks  were  still  unacquainted  with  Italy  a 
century  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
date  thus  assigned  however,  like  all  other  statements  re- 
specting the  Homeric  age,  is  matter  not  of  testimony,  but 
of  inference ;  and  any  one  who  carefully  weighs  the  history 
of  the  Italian  alphabets  as  well  as  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  Italians  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Greek  nation 
before  the  newer  name  "Hellenes*'  had  supplanted  the 
older  national  designation  "  Graeci,'*  *  will  be  inclined  to 

*  The  name  Graeci  is,  like  that  of  Hellenes,  associated  with  the  pri- 
mitiTe  scat  of  Greek  ciyilization,  the  interior  of  Epiras  and  the  region  ol 
Dodona.  In  the  Eoai  of  Hesiod  it  still  appears  a  coHective  name  for  the 
nation,  although  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  intentionalty  thrown  into  the 
ihade  and  rendered  subordinate  to  that  of  Hellenes.  The  latter  does  no< 
occur  in  Homer,  but  in  addition  to  Hesiod  it  U  found  in  Arch- 
tlochuB  about  the  year  60  u.c  ,  and  it  may  very  wcU  havt 
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refer  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with  the  Grceki 
to  an  age  considerably  more  remote. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  forms  no 
Obamout  sf  part  of  the  history  of  Italy ;  the  Hellenic  colo- 
taaaKn^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^t  always  retained  the  closest 
^^^  connection  with  their  original  home  and  partici- 

paled  in  tlie  national  festivals  and  privileges  of  Hellenes. 
But  it  is  of  impoi'tance  even  as  bearing  on  Italy,  that  we 
should  indicate  the  diversities  of  character  that  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  settlements  there,  and  at  least  exhibit  some  of 
the  leading  features  which  enabled  the  Greek  colonization 
to  exercise  so  varied  an  influence  on  Italy. 

Of  all  the  Greek  settlements,  that  which  retained  n^ost 
Th«  League  thoroughly  its  distinctive  character  and  was 
AohMan  ^^*®^  affected  by  influences  from  without  was  the 
dtifli.  settlement  which  gave  birth  to  the  league  of  the 

Achaean  cities,  composed  of  the  towns  of  Siris,  Pandosia, 
Metabus  or  Metapontum,  Sybaris  with  its  offsets  Posidonia 
and  Laus,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Temeaa,  Terina,  and  Pyxus. 
These  colonists,  taken  as  a  whole,  belonged  to  a  Greek 
stock  which  stead&stly  adhered  to  its  own  peculiar  dialect 
(distinguished  from  the  Doric,  with  which  in  other  respects 
it  had  most  affinity,  e.  g,  by  the  want  of  the  h)  and  retained 
no  less  steadfastly  the  old  national  Hellenic  mode  of  writ* 
ing,  instead  of  adopting  the  more  recent  alphabet  which  had 
elsewhere  come  Into  general  use;  and  which  preserved  its 
own  nationality  as  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  and 
from  other  Greeks  by  the  firm  bond  of  a  federal  coustitu* 

oomeinto  use  considerably  earlier  (Dunckcr,  O^teK  d,Alt.  iii.  18,  656), 
Before  this  period,  thererore,the  Italians  had  alrendj  attained  so  cxtenaivs 
Bn  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks,  that  they  knew  not  only  how  tu  name 
the  individnal  tribe,  bat  how  to  designate  the  naUon  by  a  coUet^ve  teniw 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  rocoDcile  with  this  fact  the  statement  that  a 
oentury  before  the  foundation  of  Borne  Italy  was  still  quite  unknown  to  tht 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor.  We  shall  speak  of  the  alphabet  below  ;  its  historj 
yields  cndrely  similar  results.  It  may  perhaps  be  characterised  as  a  i-ash  step 
to  reject  the  statement  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  age  of  Homer  on  tb< 
strength  of  such  cousidemtions ;  but  is  there  no  rashness  in  following 
implicitly  the  guidance  of  tradition  in  questions  of  this  kind  ? 
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cioiu  The  language  of  Polvbius  regarding  the  Achaean 
symmachy  in  the  Peloponnesus  may  be  applied  also  to 
these  Italian  Achaeans ;  '*  not  only  did  they  live  in  federal 
and  friendly  communion,  but  they  made  use  of  the  same 
lawsy  and  tlie  same  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  as  well  at 
of  the  same  magistrates,  councillors,  and  judges." 

This  league  of  the  Achaean  cities  was  strictly  a  coloni- 
ntion.  The  cities  had  no  harbours — Croton  alone  had  a 
paltry  roadstead — and  they  had  no  commerce  of  their  own ; 
the  Sybarite  prided  himself  on  growing,  gray  between  the 
bridges  of  his  lagoon-city,  and  Milesians  and  Etruscans 
bought  and  sold  for  him.  These  Achaean  Greeks,  howeyer, 
were  not  in  possession  merely  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the 
coast,  but  ruled  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  ^  land  of  wine "  jtnd 
**  of  ojen  "  {OufCOTQiOf  *Jta)Ja)  or  the  "  great  Hellas ; "  the 
native  agricultural  population  was  compelled  to  farm  their 
lands  and  to  pay  to  them  tribute  in  the  character  of  clients 
or  even  of  serfs.  Sybaris — in  its  time  the  largest  city  in 
Italy— exercised  dominion  over  four  barbarian  tribes  and 
five-and-twenty  townships,  and  was  able  to  found  Laus  and 
Posidonia  on  the  other  sea.  The  surprisingly  fertile  low 
grounds  of  the  Crathis  and  Bnidanus  yielded  a  superabun- 
dant produce  to  the  Sybarites  and  Metapontines — it  was 
there  perhaps  that  grain  was  first  cultivated  for  exportation. 
The  height  of  prosperity  which  these  states  in  a  very  short 
time  attained  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  only  surviving 
works  of  art  of  these  Italian  Achaeans,  their  coins  of  chaste 
antiquely  beautiful  workmanship — ^the  earliest  monuments 
of  art  and  writing  in  Italy  which  we  possess,  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  had  already  begun  to  be  coined 
in  174  u.  c.  These  coins  show  that  the  Acha^ 
ana  of  the  west  did  not  simply  participate  in  the  noble  de> 
relopment  of  plastic  art  that  was  at  this  very  time  taking 
plaoe  in  the  motherland,  but  were  even  superior  in  technical 
skilL  For,  while  the  silver  pieces  which  were  in  use  about 
^t  time  in  Greece  proper  and  among  the  Dorians  in  Italy 
were  thick,  often  stamped  only  on  one  side,  and  in  general 
without  in8::ription,  the  Italian  Achaeans  with  great  and  ir 
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dependent  skill  struck  from  two  similar  dies  partly  cut  in 
relief,  partly  sunk,  large  thin  silver  coins  always  fiimished 
with  inscriptions  and  displaying  the  advanced  organization 
of  a  civilized  state  in  the  mode  of  impression,  by  which 
they  were  carefully  protected  from  the  process  of  counter, 
feiting  usual  in  that  age — the  plating  of  inferior  metal  with 
thin  silver-foil. 

Nevertheless  this  rapid  bloom  bore  no  fruit  Even 
Greeks  speedily  lost  all  elasticity  of  body  and  of  mind  in  a 
life  of  indolence,  in  which  their  energies  were  nevei  tried 
either  by  vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  or 
by  hard  labour  of  their  own.  None  of  the  brilliant  names 
in  Greek  art  or  literature  shed  glory  on  the  Italian  Achae- 
ans,  while  Sicily  could  claim  ever  so  many  of  them,  and 
even  in  Italy  the  Chalcidian  Rhegium  could  produce  its 
Ibycus  and  the  Doric  Tarentum  its  Archytas.  With  this 
people,  among  whom  the  spit  was  for  ever  turning  on  the 
hearth,  nothing  flourished  from  the  outset  but  boxing.  ITie 
rigid  aristocracy  which  early  gained  the  helm  in  several 
communities,  and  which  found  in  case  of  need  a  sure  reserve 
of  support  in  the  federal  power,  prevented  the  rise  of 
tyrants.  The  only  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  that  the 
government  of  the  best  might  be  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few,  especially  if  the  privileged  families  in  the 
different  communities  should  combine  to  assist  each  other 
in  carrying  out  their  designs.  cSuch  was  the  predominant 
aim  in  the  combination  of  mutually  pledged  "  friends  '* 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras.  It  enjoined  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  ruling  class  should  be  *'  honoured  like  gods,** 
and  that  the  subject  class  should  be  *'  held  in  subservienoe 
like  beaits,"  and  by  such  theory  and  practice  provoked  « 
ibrmidable  reaction,  which  terminated  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  Pythagorean  **  friends "  and  the  renewal  of  the  an- 
cient federal  constitution.  But  frantic  party  feuds,  insurreC' 
lions  en  masse  of  the  slaves,  social  abuses  of  all  sorts, 
Attempts  to  carry  out  in  practice  an  impracticable  stato 
philosophy,  in  short,  all  the  evils  of  demoralized  civiliza- 
tion raged  incessantly  in  the  Achaean  communities,  till 
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under  the  aocumulated  pressure  their  political  power  utterly 
broke  down. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore  that  the  Achaeant 
settled  in  Italy  exercised  less  influence  on  its  civilizatioc 
than  the  other  Greek  settlements.  An  agricultural  people, 
they  luid  less  occasion  than  those  engaged  in  commerce  to 
extend  their  influence  beyond  their  political  bounds.  With- 
in  their  own  dominions  they  enslaved  the  native  population 
and  crushed  the  germs  of  their  national  development  a« 
Italians,  while  they  refused  to  open  up  to  them  by  means 
of  complete  Hellenization  a  new  career.  In  this  way  the 
Greek  characteristics,  which  were  able  elsewhere  to  retain  a 
vigorous  vitality  notwithstanding  all  political  misfortunes, 
disappeared  more  rapidly,  more  completely,  and  more  in- 
gloriously  in  Sybaris  and  Metapontum,  in  Croton  and  Posi 
donia,  than  in  any  other  region  ;  and  the  bilingual  mongrel 
people,  which  arose  in  subsequent  times  out  of  the  remains 
of  the  native  Italians  and  Achaeans  and  the  more  reSnt 
immigrants  of  Sabellian  descent,  never  attained  any  real 
prosperity.  This  catastrophe,  however,  belongs  in  point  of 
time  to  the  succeeding  period. 

The  settlements  of  the  other  Greeks  were  of  a  difieront 
laoo-Do-  character,  and  exercised  a  very  dilTorent  effect 
Hantowna  upon  Italy.  Tliey  by  no  means  despised  agri- 
culture  and  the  acquisition  of  territory ;  it  was  not  the 
wont  of  the  Hellenes,  at  least  when  they  had  reached  their 
full  vigour,  to  rest  content  afler  the  manner  of  the  Phoo. 
nicians  with  a  fortified  factory  in  the  midst  of  a  barbarian 
land.  But  all  iheir  cities  were  founded  primarily  and  espe« 
cially  for  the  sake  of  trade,  and  accordingly,  altogether  dit 
fering  from  those  of  the  Achaeans,  they  were  uniformly 
established  beside  the  best  harbours  and  lading-places. 
These  cities  were  very  various  in  their  origin  and  in  the 
occaaioD  and  period  of  their  respective  foundations ;  but 
tliere  subsisted  among  them  certain  points  of  common  agree- 
ment  or  at  least  of  contradistinction  from  the  league  of  tli« 
Achaean  cities — such  as  the  common  use  by  all  of  them  of 
certain  modem  fornis  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  very  Dor 
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rf  Ufctar  iaurumfft.*  wkjtk  ponded  at  an  early  date  even 

"f  ~--.w-cs  ^im;.  litt-  Comae  ibr  example,!  onginallj  spoke 

Aofe  i:iLjt   diaios.    Tbeat  settlements  were  of  very  va- 

c  ujiparsmet  in  tlieir  bearing  on  the  develop 

^c   X  'hL.T ,   i:  jf  sofimflt  at  present  to  notice  those 

a  aaoded  infloeoca  oy&t  the  d^^atiniea  oil 
IWeie  Tarentnm  and  the  lonie  Chi 

'-t  ^  ^  itfiTtfirnr  :wg7Vrwimn  in  Italy,  Tuentum  wa« 
aescmsic  IS  tust  ikf  mosi  hrifliant  part.  The 
^luktLsofi  kfcrx'or;  :W  only  good  one  on  the 
wt^it;  A^Aicii-r-x  ^-aat;.  r«s»5e«d  tfe  city  the  natural  empc^ 
^um  ^  r  :aii  Tnrfa?  :£  -s^  jcdk  of  Italy,  and  for  some  pop- 
^*  a  r«-:*i  Iff  ^]u  :^rmmsirx  :c  ;^  Adriatic.  The  ridi  fish- 
^i^'Hftf^  i  0$^  ^;tzJl  Otf  7r>atL*^ii  smI  mattd&ccnre  of  its  ez> 
A  iw:  t  cu  «ai  rttf  ^j^*-W  ^-"^  ^  ^^  the  purple  juioe  of 
^xi«  rir-.*'  ::ni  •mttrrs^  -viAA  riralfed  Uat  of  Tyre — both 
irim-fc-s.  jt  rniiiscr^  nc-A3a«*i  ^SKre  ftiMn  Miletus  in  Asia 
li:  i'  > — .'iii;i<>»^  3A;i£iSfov3f  -i  hoik,  and  added  to  the 
,t*r  ^  -i:;  ruAj  a  T^tffiir  .'C  ;f\7^c^  TV  coins  struck  at 
Vi.--v:  :n  i  c*"-^'"^**  Tif!T"">vr5  uati  JttT^here  else  in  Gre- 
,^c*i  Ufc.**.  'ijs'*  .-i  iiitot  ^'itftt  vVtnronKt  of  gold,  furnish  to 
i»  •  >i;^-  itv-iu.  wio<ac:»a  .'C  laie  !I«viy  and  widely  extended 
^%. .  ■  v*xx  .»  :ht  VAT^foiinvsk  Ai  »:*  e^x4L  whon  Taren- 
utu  »^  >i:.:  A^ttit  i^'iifci  >».£a:  S^?i*r»  f *r  the  drst  place 
^i-.x-v-^  :}v  ,^>^tv  at:N*  ,f'  L..w\'ir  hauy.  It*  extensive  com- 
n'..-  .V  ,\^tiT\v«^v*a*  T.-^ae  Ja^v  S^rtt  alrv-afciy  Running;  but 
kK  *  •*• .»  -iv*  ^^^«  7v*vr  V  Jjk^v  ^ceajily  and  successfully 
^:^v  ax:  ,  Kvi*  .'»iv»-:s$  ?h*  :Af  rtftrowion  ot* their  territory  after 

«|k»    i-.vi.ivi-  ,-1^  ,1::^^  A<4jMtt  CLtM. 

%  «>>v«>  %i  4k*^  V  >if  «>M».'^Mto4t.si  wfblk  (he  torQi»  of  ih«  j;  ^,  %nd  p  the 
^•M  \  1^  «v«^  «Mi>>  :KV(HMifU  u>  Sf  ^N»cttitii^i«  rvouuiMd  eithtT  in 
,^i«j«Vh»>v  >*e  l•(^y«MK^pr^M  «M  «iaMti|C  tiwi  .ichiwiui  cotoaies,  vhOe  tht 
4«4^^  H^>N4ii  w  t%A;>  4tt»l  ;^Hly  viOkOui  ^i6ii:icciou  oi*  nwe  used  eitlMf 
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While  Uie  most  easterly  of  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy  thus  rapidly  rose  into  splendour,  those 
B0arT«0a-  M'hich  lay  furthest  to  the  north,  in  the  neigh 
hourhood  of  Vesuvius,  attained  a  more  moder 
ate  prosperity.  There  the  Cumae^ns  had  crossed  from  the 
fertile  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia)  to  the  mainland,  and  had 
built  a  second  home  on  a  hill  close  hy  the  sea,  from  whence 
they  founded  the  seaport  of  Dicaearchia  (afterwards  Pute- 
oil)  and  the  cities  of  Parthenope  and  Neapolis.  They  lived, 
tike  the  Chalcidian  cities  generally  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  which  Charondas  of  Catana  (about 
100  tJ.  c.)  had  established,  under  a  constitution 
democratic  but  modified  by  a  high  qualification, 
which  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  wealthiest  men — a  constitution  which 
proved  lasting  and  kept  these  cities  free,  upon  the  whole, 
from  the  tyranny  alike  of  usurpers  and  of  the  mob.  "Wo 
know  little  as  to  the  external  relations  of  these  Campanian 
Greeks.  They  remained,  whether  from  necessity  or  from 
choice,  confuied  to  a  district  of  even  narrower  limits  than 
the  Tarentines ;  and  issuing  from  it  not  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest and  oppression,  but  for  the  holding  of  peaceful  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives,  they  created  the  means 
of  a  prosperous  existence  for  themselve^  and  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  foremost  place  among  the  missionaries  of 
Greek  civilization  in  Italy. 

While  on  the  one  side  of  the  straits  of  Rhegium  the 
ReUtknuof  ^^^l©  southem  coast  of  the  mainland  and  its 
^om^^  western  coast  as  fer  as  Vesuvius,  and  on  the 
iiie  Greeks,  other  the  larger  eastern  half  of  the  island  of 
Bicily,  were  Greek  territory,  the  west  coast  of  Italy  north- 
ward of  Vesuvius  and  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  were  in  a 
positiou  essentially  different.  No  Greek  settlements  arose 
on  the  Italian  seaboard  of  the  Adriatic ;  a  fact"which  has  an 
evident  connection  with  the  comparatively/trifiing  number 
and  subordinate  importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  planted 
on  the  opposite  lllyrian  shore  and  on  the  numerous  adja* 
cent  islands.     Two  considerable  mercantile  towns,  Epidam 
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ar.  nu8  or  Dyrraohium  (now  Durozzo,  127  9.  o.) 

117.  and  Apollonia  (near  Avluna,  about  167),  were 

founded  upon  the  portion  of  this  coast  nearest 
to  Greece  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome;  but  no  old 
Greek  colony  can  be  pointed  out  further  to  the  north,  'witk 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  insignificant  settlement  at 
Black  Corcyra  (Curzola,  about  174  ?).  No  ade- 
quate explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  thfl 
Greek  colonization  developed  itself  in  this  direction  to  so 
mcagi'o  an  extent.  Nature  herself  appeared  to  direct  the 
Hellenes  thither,  and  in  fact  from  the  earliest  times  there 
existed  a  regular  traffic  to  that  region  from  Corinth  and  still 
more  from  the  settlement  at  Corcyra  (Corfu)  founded  not 
long  after  Rome  (about  44) ;  a  traffic,  which  had 
as  its  emporia  on  the  Italian  coast  the  towns  of 
Spina  and  Hatria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
storms  of  the  Adriatic,  the  inhospitable  character  at  least 
of  the  Ulyrian  coasts,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  natives  arf« 
manifestly  not  in  themselves  sufficient  to  explain  this  fact 
But  it  was  a  circumstance  fraught  with  the  most  momen< 
tous  consequences  for-Italy,  that  the  elements  of  civilization 
which  came  from  the  east  did  not  exert  their  influence  on 
its  eastern  provinces  directly,  but  reached  them  only  through 
the  medium  of  those  that  lay  to  the  west.  The  Adriatic 
commerce  carried  on  by  Corinth  and  Corcyra  was  shared 
by  the  most  easterly  mercantile  city  of  Magna  Graecia, 
the  Doric  Tarentum,  which  by  tlie  possession  of  Hydrus 
(Otranto)  had  the  command,  on  the  Italian  side,  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Adriatic  Since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ports  at  the  mou'^h  of  the  Po,  there  were  in  those  times  no 
emporia  worthy  of  mention  along  the  whole  east  coast — th0 
rise  of  Ancona  belongs  to  a  far  later  period,  and  later  stiU 
the  rise  of  Bnmdisium — ^it  is  very  probable  that  the  mari- 
ners of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  frequently  discharged 
their  cargoes  at  Tarentum.  The  Tarentines  had  also  much 
intercourse  with  Apulia  by  land  ;  all  the  Greek  civil 'zation 
to  be  met  with  in  the  south-east  of  Italy  owed  its  existence 
to  them.    That  civilization,  however,  was  during  the  pre9 
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ent  period  only  in  its  infaocy ;  it  was  not  until  a  later  e]x>Gh 
that  the  Hellenism  of  Apulia  became  developed. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  west 
Bd»tioii8  of  coast  of  Italy  northward  of  Vesuvius  was  fV^ 
itiAU»7to^  quentcd  in  very  early  times  by  the  Hellenes, 
the  areola.     ^^^  ^j^  there  were  Hellenic  factories  on  its 

promontories  and  islands.  Probably  the  earliest  evidence 
of  such  voyages  is  the  localizing  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus 
on  the  ccasts  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.*  When  men  discovered 
the  isle  of  Aeolus  in  the  Lipari  islands,  when  they  pointed 
out  at  the  Lacinian  cape  the  isle  of  Calypso,  at  the  cape  of 
Misenum  that  of  the  Sirens,  at  the  cape  of  Circeii  that  of 
Ciroe,  when  they  recognized  in  the  steep  promontory  of 
Terradna  the  towering  mound  of  Elpenor,  when  the  Laes- 
trygones  were  provided  with  haunts  near  Caieta  and  For* 
miae,  vhen  the  two  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  Agrius,  that 
is  the  ^  wild/'  and  LaUnus,  were  made  to  rule  over  the 
Tytrhenes  in  the  ^  inmost  recess  of  the  holy  islands,"  or 
according  to  a  more  recent  conception  Latinus  was  called 
the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  Auson  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso — we  recogpize  in  these  legends  ancient  sailors' 
tales  of  the  seafarers  of  Ionia,  who  thought  of  their  native 
home  as  they  traversed  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  The  same  noble 
vividness  of  feeling  which  pervades  the  Ionic  poem  of  the 
voyages  of  Odysseus  is  discernible  in  this  fresh  localization 
of  its  legend  at  Cumae  itself  and  throughout  the  regions 
frequented  by  the  Cumaean  mariners. 

Other  traces  of  these  very  ancient  voyages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Greejt  name  of  the  island  Aethalia  (Ilva,  Elba), 
which  appears  to  have  been   (after  Aenaria)  one  of  ^«he 

*  Among  Greek  writerg  this  Tyrrhene  legend  of  Odysseos  makcf 
]|8  earliest  appearance  in  the  Theogony  of  Heaiod,  in  one  of  its  more  le 
sent  Beetions,  and  then  m  anthers  of  the  period  shortly  before  Alezai> 
der,  EaphofuB  (from  whom  the  eo-oalled  Scymnns  drew  his  materials), 
and  the  writer  known  as  Scylaz.  The  first  of  these  soorces  belongs  to  aa 
■ISk)  when  Italy  was  still  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  group  of  islaudsi 
and  is  certainly  therefore  very  ancient ;  so  thnt  the  origin  of  these  legcndf 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  confidently  placed  in  the  regal  period  of  Rome. 
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places  earliest  occupied  by  Greeks,  perhaps  also  in  tJiat  of 
the  seapoit  Telamon  in  Etruria;  and  further  in  the  t\ro 
towns  on  the  Caerite  coast,  Pyrgi  (near  S.  Severa)  and 
Alslum  (near  Palo),  the  Greek  origin  of  which  is  indicated 
lieyond  possibility  of  mistake  not  only  by  their  names,  bul 
a^so  by  the  peculiar  architecture  of  the  walls  of  Pyrgi, 
which  differs  essentially  in  character  from  that  of  the  walls 
of  Caere  and  the  Etruscan  cities  generally.  Aethalia,  the 
^  fire-island,'*  with  its  rich  mines  of  copper  and  especially 
of  iron,  probably  sustained  the  chief  part  in  this  northen« 
commerce,  and  there  in  all  likelihood  the  foreigners  had 
their  central  settlement  and  seat  of  traffic  with  the  natives ; 
the  more  especially  as  they  could  not  have  found  the  means 
of  smelting  the  ores  on  a  small  and  not  well-wooded  island 
without  intercourse  with  the  mainland.  The  silver  mines 
of  Populonia  also  on  the  headland  opposite  to  Elba  were 
perhaps  known  to  the  Greeks  and  wrought  by  them. 

If,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  the  foreigners,  ever  in 
those  times  intent  on  piracy  and  plunder  as  well  as  trade, 
did  not  fail,  when  opportunity  offered,  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  natives  and  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves,  the  natives 
on  their  part  exercised  the  right  of  retaliation ;  and  that 
the  Latins  and  Tyrrhenes  retaliated  with  greater  energy  and 
better  fortune  than  their  neighbours  in  the  south  of  Italy,  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  legends  to  that  effect,  but  by  the 
practical  result.  In  these  regions  the  Italians  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  foreigners  and  in  retaining,  or  at  any  .rate  soon 
resuming,  the  mastery  not  merely  of  their  own  mercantile 
cities  and  seaports,  but  also  of  their  own  seas.  The  same 
Hellenic  invasion  which  crushed  and  denationalized  the 
races  of  the  south  of  Italy,  directed  the  energies  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Central  Italy — very  much  indeed  against  the  will  of 
their  instructors — towards  navigation  and  the  founding  of 
towns.  It  must  have  been  in  this  quarter  that  the  Italians 
first  exchanged  the  rati  and  the  boat  for  the  oared  galley  of 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks.  Here  too  we  first  encounter 
great  mercantile  cities,  particularly  Caere  in  southern  Etru- 
ria and  Rome  on  the  Tiber,  which,  if  we  may  judge  firom 
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their  luliaii  names  as  well  as  from  their  being  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  were — like  tlie  exactly  similar 
commercial  towns  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  Spina  and  Ha- 
tria,  and  Ariminum  further  to  the  south — certainly  not 
Greek,  but  Italian  f<>undations.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed,  to  exhibit  the  historical  course  of 
this  earliest  reaction  of  Italian  nationality  against  foreign 
assault ;  but  we  can  stili  recognize  the  fact,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  further  devel- 
opment of  Italy,  that  this  reaction  took  a  difTorent  course  in 
Latium  and  in  southern  Etruria  fi-om  that  which  it  exhibit- 
ed in  the  properly  Tuscan  and  adjoining  provinces. 

Legend  itself  contrasts  in  a  significant  manner  the  Latin 

H«ii«Dc«  ^^  ^^  "  ^^'^  Tyrrhenian,"  and  the  peaceful 
ndiAtiBs.  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  the  inhos- 
pitable shores  of  the  Volsci,  This  cannot  mean  that  Greek 
colonization  was  tolerated  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  but  not  permitted  in  others.  Northward  of  Ve- 
suvius there  existed  no  independent  Greek  community  at 
all  in  historical  times ;  if  Pyrgi  once  was  such,  it  must 
have  already  reverted,  before  the  period  at  which  our  tra- 
dition begins,  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians  or  in  other 
words  of  the  Caerites.  But  in  southern  Etruria,  in  Latium, 
and  likewise  on  the  east  coast,  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
foreign  merchants  was  protected  and  encouraged  ;  and  such 
was  not  the  case  elsewhere.  The  position  of  Caere  was 
especially  remarkable.  "  The  Caerites,"  says  Strabo,  '*  were 
held  in  much  repute  among  the  Hellenes  for  their  bravery 
and  integrity,  and  because,  powerful  though  they  were,  they 
abstained  from  robbery."  It  is  not  piracy  that  is  thus  re- 
ferred to,  for  in  this  the  merchant  of  Caere  must  have  in- 
dulged like  the  rest.  But  Caere  was  a  sort  of  free  port  for 
Phoenicians  as  well  as  Greeks.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Phoenician  station — subsequently  called  Punicum 
—and  the  two  Hellenic  stations  of  Pyrgi  and  Alsium  (p. 
178,  192).  It  was  these  ports  that  the  Caerites  refrained 
from  robbing,  and  it  was  beyond  doubt  through  this  toler- 
ant attitude  that  Caere,  which  possessed  but  a  wretche4 
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roadstaad  and  bad  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood^  earlj 
Attained  so  great  prosperity  and  acquired,  in  reference  to 
the  earliest  Greek  commerce,  an  importance  even  great ei 
than  the  cities  of  the  Italians  destined  by  nature  as  omporia 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and  Po.  The  cities  we  have 
just  named  ire  those  which  appear  as  holding  primitive 
religious  intercourse  with  Greece.  The  first  of  idl  barba- 
rians to  present  gifts  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  the  Tuscan 
king  Arimnus,  perhaps  a  ruler  of  Ariminum.  Spina  and 
Caere  had  their  special  treasuries  in  the  temple  of  the  Del* 
phic  Apollo,  like  other  communities  that  had  regular  deal- 
ings with  the  shrine ;  and  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  as  well 
as  the  Cumaean  oracle,  is  interwoven  with  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  Caere  and  of  Rome.  These  cities,  where  the 
Italians  held  peaceful  sway  and  carried  on  friendly  traffic 
with  the  foreign  merchant,  became  pre-eminently  wealthy 
and  powerful,  and  were  in  reality  marts  not  only  for  Hel- 
lenic merchandise,  but  also  for  the  germs  of  Hellenic  civili- 
sation. 

Matters  stood  on  a  different  footing  with  the  "  wild 
Tyrrhenians."     The  same  causes,  which  in  the 
andEtras-      province  of  Latin m,  and  in  the  districts  on  the 
^°^  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  along  the  lower 

course  of  the  Po  that  were  perhaps  rather  subject  to  Etru» 
can  supremacy  than  strictly  Etruscan,  had  led  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  natives  from  the  maritime  power 
maritisM  of  the  foreigner,  led  in  Etruria  proper  to  the  do 
^^^^-  velopment  of  piracy  and  maritime  ascendancy, 

in  consequence  possibly  of  the  difference  of  national  charao 
ter  disposing  the  people  to  violence  and  pillage,  or  it  may 
be  for  other  reasons  with  which  we  are  not  acquainte<I. 
The  Etruscans  wej*e  not  content  with  dislodging  the  Greeks 
from  Aethalia  and  Populonia;  even  the  individual  tradei 
was  apparently  not  tolerated  by  them,  and  soon  Etruscan 
privateers  roamed  over  the  sea  far  and  wide,  and  rendered 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenians  a  terror  to  the  Greeks.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  the  Greeks  reckoned  the  grapnel  an 
an  Etruscan  invention,  and  called  the  western  sea  of  Italy 
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the  sea  of  the  Tuscans.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  wild 
corsairs  multiplied  and  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  is 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea  in  particular^  are  very  clearly  shown  is 
their  establishment  on  the  Latin  and  CampanLan  coasts 
The  Latins  indeed  maintained  their  ground  in  Latin. m  prop 
er,  and  the  Greeks  at  Vesuvius  ;  but  between  them  and  b^ 
Uieir  side  the  Etruscans  held  sway  in  Antium  and  in  Sur 
rentum.  The  Volscians  became  clients  of  the  Etruscans ; 
their  forests  contributed  keels  for  the  Etruscan  galleys; 
and  seeing  that  the  piracy  of  the  Antiates  was  only  termi* 
ntited  by  the  Roman  occupation,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  coast  of  the  southern  Volscians  bore  among  Greek 
mariners  the  name  of  the  Laestrygones.  The  high  promon 
tory  of  Sorrento  with  the  cliff  of  Capri  which  is  still  more 
precipitous  but  destitute  of  any  harbour — a  station  thor> 
ouglily  adapted  for  corsiurs  on  the  watch,  commanding  a 
prospect  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  between  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno — was  early  occupied  by  the  Etruscans.  They 
are  affirmed  even  to  have  founded  a  '*  league  of  twelve 
lowns  "  of  their  own  in  Campania,  and  communities  speak- 
ing Etruscan  still  existed  in  its  inland  districts  in  times 
quite  historical.  These  settlements  were  probably  indii-cct 
results  of  the  maritime  dominion  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 
Campanian  seas,  and  of  their  rivalry  with  the  Curaaeans  at 
Vesuvius. 

The  Etruscans  however  by  no  means  confined  them- 
selves to  robbery  and  pillage.  The  peaceful  in- 
tercourse which  they  held  with  Greek  towns  is 
attested  by  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which,  at  least  from 
the  year  200  it.  c,  were  struck  by  the  Etruscan 
cities,  and  in  particular  b/  Populonia,  afler  a 
Greek  model  and  a  Greek  standaid.  The  circumstance^ 
moreover,  that  these  coins  are  modelled  not  upon  those  of 
Magna  Oraeda^  but  rather  upon  those  of  Attica  and  even 
Asia  Mmor,  is  perhaps  an  iudicacion  of  the  hostile  altitude 
in  which  the  Etruscatn  stood  towards  the  Italian  Greeks. 
For  commerce  they  in  fact  ^joyed  a  most  favourable  posi*' 
Hon,  &r  more  advantageous  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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Latium.  Inhabiting  the  country  from  sea  to  sea  ther  com* 
mandcd  the  great  Italian  free  ports  on  the  western  waters, 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Venice  of  that  time  on  the 
eastern  sen,  and  the  land  route  which  from  ancient  timet 
led  from  Pisae  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  to  Spina  on  the  Adri- 
atic, while  in  the  south  of  Italy  they  commanded  the  rich 
plains  of  Capua  and  Nola.  They  were  the  holders  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  Italian  export,  the  iron  of  Aetha 
Ha,  the  copper  of  Volaterrae  and  Campania,  the  silver  of 
Populonia,  and  the  amber  which  was  brought  to  them  from 
the  Baltic  (p.  177).  Under  the  protection  of  their  piracy, 
which  constituted  as  it  were  a  rude  navigation  act,  their  own 
commerce  could  not  fail  to  flourish.  It  need  not  surprise 
us  to  find  Etruscan  and  Milesian  merchants  competing  in 
the  market  of  Sybaris,  nor  need  we  be  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  combination  of  privateering  and  commerce  on  a 
great  scale  generated  an  unbounded  and  senseless  luxury,  in 
which  the  vigour  of  Etruria  early  wasted  away. 

While  in  Italy  the  Etruscans  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the 
RiraiiT  Latins  thus  stood  opposed  to  the  Hellenes,  ward* 

^tween  jng  them  off  and  partly  treating  them  as  ene- 

niciansaiid  mies,  this  antagonism  to  some  extent  necessarily 
affected  the  rivalry  which  then  pervaded  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the  rival- 
ry between  the  Phoenicians  and  Hellenes.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  set  forth  in  detail  how,  during  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  these  two  great  nations  contended  for  supremacy  on 
all  Ihe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Greece  even  and 
Asia  Minor,  in  Crete  and  Cyprus,  on  the  African,  Spanic^ 
and  Celtic  coasts.  This  struggle  did  not  take  plaee  directly 
on  Italian  soil,  but  its  effects  were  deeply  and  permanently 
felt  in  Italy.  The  fresh  energies  and  more  universal  en- 
dowments of  the  younger  competitor  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage everywhere.  Not  only  did  the  Hellenea  rid  themselvei 
of  the  Phoenician  factories  in  their  own  European  and 
Asiatic  home,  but  they  dislodged  the  Phoenicians  also  fiy>m 
Crete  and  Cyprus,  obtained  a  footing  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  Lower  Italy  and  the  larger 
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eislem  half  of  the  ifilaod  of  Sicily.  On  all  hands  the  small 
fcrading  stations  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  way  before  th« 

more  energetic  colonization  of  the  Greeks.  Se« 
isoL  linus  (126  u.  o.)  and  Agrigentum  (174  u.  o.) 

were  founded  in  western  Sicily ;  the  more  remote  western 
sea  was  traversed,  Massilia  was  built  on  the  Celtic  coa^t 

(about  150  u.  c),  and  the  shores  of  Spain  weio 

explored  by  the  bold  Phocaeans  from  Asia 
Minor.  But  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ihe 
progress  of  Hellenic  colonization  was  suddenly  arrested  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  this  arrest  was  the  con- 
temporary rapid  development  of  Carthage^  the  most  power- 
ful  of  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Libya — a  development  mani- 
festly due  to  the  danger  with  which  Hellenic  aggression 
threatened  the  whole  Phoenician  race.  If  the  nation  which 
had  opened  up  maritime  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean 
bad  been  already  dislodged  by  its  younger  rival  from  the 
sole  command  of  the  western  half,  from  the  possession  of 
both  lines  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  basins  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  east  and  west,  the  sovereignty 
at  least  of  the  seas  to  the  west  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  might 
still  be  saved  for  the  Orientals;  and  to  its  maintenance 
Garthage  applied  all  the  tenacious  and  circumspect  energy 
peculiar  to  the  Aramaean  race.  Phoenician  colonization 
and  Phoenician  resistance  assumed  an  entirely  different 
character.  The  earlier  Phoenician  settlements,  such  as 
those  in  Sicily  described  by  Thucydides,  were  mercantile 
factories:  Carthage  subdued  extensive  territories  with  nu» 
merous  subjects  and  powerful  fortresses.  Hitherto  each 
Phoenician  settlement  had  stood  isolated  in  its  opposition 
to  the  Greeks ;  now  the  powerful  Libyan  city  centralized 

the  whole  warlike  resources  of  the  race  within 
mid  ittUtm  its  reach  with  a  vigour  to  whicli  the  history  ol 
4a?to"tiM  the  Greeks  can  produce  nothing  parallel.  Per- 
HeQeoes.        j^^^^  ^j^^  element  in  this  reaction  which  exer- 

eised  the  most  momentous  influence  in  the  sequel  was  the 
olosd  relation  into  which  the  weaker  Phoenicians  entered 
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with  the  natiyes  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  order  to  resist  the 
Hellenes.  When  the  Cnidians  and  Rhodians 
made  an  attempt  abort  175  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Lilybaeum,  the  oentre  of  the  Phoenician  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  they  were  expelled  by  the  natives,  the 
Blymi  of  Segeste,  in  concert  with  the  Phoenidana.  When 
the  Phocaeans  settled  about  217  at  Alalia 
(Aleria)  in  Corsica  opposite  to  Caere,  there  ap* 
pcared  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them  a  combined  fleet 
of  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians,  numbering  a  hundred  and 
twenty  sail ;  and  although  in  the  naval  batde  that  ensued— 
one  of  the  earliest  known  in  history — ^the  fleet  of  the  Phcv 
caeans,  which  was  only  half  as  numerous,  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans  gained  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view  in  the  attack  ;  the  Phocaeans  aban- 
doned Corsica,  and  preferred  to  settle  at  Hyde  (Velia)  on 
the  less  exposed  coast  of  Lucania.  A  treaty  between  Etru- 
ria  and  Carthage  not  only  established  regulations  r^arding 
the  importation  of  goods  and  the  redress  of  rights,  but  in- 
cluded also  an  alliance-in-arms  ((ivfifia;|fca),  the  serious  im- 
port of  which  is  shown  by  that  very  battle  of  Alalia.  It 
is  a  significant  indication  of  the  position  of  the  Caerites, 
that  they  stoned  the  Phocaean  captives  in  the  market  at 
Caere  and  then  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  to 
atone  for  the  crime. 

Latiura  did  not  join  in  these  hostilities  against  the  Hel* 
lenes ;  on  the  contrary  we  find  friendly  relations  subsisting 
in  very  ancient  times  between  the  Romans  and  the  Phocae- 
ans in  Velia  as  well  as  in  Massilia^  and  the  Ardeates  are 
even  said  to  have  founded  in  conceit  with  the  Zacynthiana 
a  colony  in  Spain,  the  later  Saguntum.  Much  less,  how* 
ever,  did  the  Latins  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  tbe 
Hellenes  :  the  neutrality  of  their  position  in  this  respect  is 
attested  by  the  close  relations  maintained  between  Caere 
and  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  traces  of  ancient  intercourse 
between  the  Latins  and  Carthaginians.  It  was  througb  tht 
medium  of  the  Hellenes  that  the  Canaantte  race  becamf 
known  to  the  Romans,  for,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p 
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178),  iikej  always  designated  it  bj  its  Greek  name;  but  the 
fiict  that  thej  did  not  borrow  from  the  Greeks  either  the 
name  for  the  city  of  Carthage  *  or  the  national  name  of 
Afriy\  and  the  circumstance  that  among  the  earlier  Romans 
ryrian  wares  were  designated  by  the  adjective  Sarranus  J 
vhich  in  like  manner  precludes  the  idea  of  Greek  interven* 
tioHy  demonstrate — what  the  treaties  of  a  later  period  con- 
ccr  in  proving — ^the  direct  commercial  intercourse  anciently 
lobsisting  between  Latium  and  Carth^^e. 

The  oombmed  power  of  the  Italians  and  Phoenicians 
actually  succeeded  in  substantially  retaining  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  hands.  The  north-west* 
cm  portion  of  Sicily,  with  the  important  ports  of  Solun- 
ttitn  and  Panormus  on  the  north-west,  and  Motya  at  the 
poiDt  which  looks  towards  Africa,  remained  in  the  direct  or 
bdirect  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  About  the  age 
of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  when  the  wise  Bias  was  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  the  lonians  to  emigrate  in  a  body  from  Asia 
Minor  and  settle  in  Sardinia  (about  200),  the 
Carthaginian  general  Malchus  anticipated  them, 
and  subdued  a  considerable  portion  of  that  important  island 
by  force  of  arms ;  half  a  century  later,  the  whole  coast  of 
Sardinia  appears  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Car- 
thaginian community.  Corsica  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
towns  of  Alalia  and  Nicaea,  fell  to  the  Etruscans,  and  the 
natives  paid  them  tribute  of  the  products  of  their  poor 
island,  pitch,  wax,  and  honey.    In  the  Adriatic  sea,  more- 

*  ThePhoenidmiiiUDe  was  Karthada ;  the  Greek,  Earehedon ;  the  Rc»- 
man,  Cartago. 

t  The  name  Afri^  already  eurrent  in  the  days  of  Ennius  and  Gate 
(comp.  8eipio  Africanus)^  is  certainly  not  Greek,  and  is  most  probably 
fakted  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 

X  The  acQecdve  Sarranut  was  from  early  times  applied  bj  he  Ro- 
maDB  to  the  Tynan  purple  and  the  Tynan  Ante ;  and  it  was  in  use  also  aa  a 
mihiame,  aft  least  from  the  time  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Barra,  which 
ocean  in  Ennius  and  Plautusaa  the  name  of  the  city,  was  perhaps  formed 
from  Sarranui^  not  directly  from  the  native  name  8cr,  The  Greek  form, 
Ty^M,  jTyn'tM,  seems  not  to  occur  in  any  Roman  author  anterior  ts 
AfranmB(Ap.  F«Bt  p.  865  M.).    Compare  MoTers,  FhStL  ii.  1,  174. 
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over,  tbe  allied  Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  predominated; 
as  m  tho  waters  to  the  west  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Tht 
Greeks,  indeed,  did  not  give  up  the  struggle.  Those  Rho 
dians  and  Cnidians,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lilybae'om, 
established  themselves  on  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Italy  and  founded  there  the  town  of  lipara 
(175).  Massilia  flourished  in  spite  of  its  isol» 
tion,  and  soon  monopolised  the  trade  from  Nice  to  tht 
Pyrenees.  At  the  Pyrenees  themselves  Rhoda  (now  Ro- 
sas) was  established  as  an  offset  from  Lipara,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  Zacynthlans  settled  in  Saguntiun,  and  even 
that  Greek  dynasts  ruled  at  Tingis  (Tangier)  in  Mauretar 
nia.  But  the  Hellenes  no  longer  gained  ground;  after  tho 
foundation  of  Agrigentum  they  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring 
any  important  additions  of  territory  on  the  Adriatic  or  on 
the  western  sea,  and  they  remained  excluded  from  the  Span- 
ish waters  as  well  as  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Every  year 
the  Liparaeans  had  therr  conflicts  with  the  Tuscan  '^  sea-rob- 
bers,'' and  the  Carthaginians  with  the  Massiliots  and  the 
Cyrenaeans  and  above  all  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks ;  but  no 
results  of  permanent  moment  were  on  either  side  achieved, 
and  the  issue  of  struggles  which  lasted  for  centuries  was, 
on  the  whole,  the  simple  maintenance  of  the  Btatu8  quo. 

Thus  Italy  was,  indirectly  at  any  rate,  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  the  exemption  of  at  least  her  central  and 
northern  provinces  from  colonization,  and  for  the  counter- 
development  of  a  national  maritime  power  there,  especially 
in  Etruria.  But  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the 
Phoenicians  already  found  it  expedient  to  manifest  that  jeaK 
ousy  which  is  usually  associated  with  naval  dcmuiation,  if 
not  in  reference  to  their  Latin  allies,  at  any  rate  in  refer- 
3nce  to  their  Etruscan  confederates,  whose  naval  power  WM 
greater.  The  statement  as  to  the  Carthaginians  having  pro^ 
hibited  the  sending  forth  of  an  Etruscan  colony  to  the  Q|^ 
nary  Islands,  whether  true  or  false,  reveals  tho  existence  m 
%  riyalry  of  interests  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LAW     ARD     JUBTIOB. 

Uaro&T,  08  such,  cannot  reproduce  the  life  of  a  people 
in  the  iniinite  variety  of  its  details ;  it  must  b< 
itaMan  oui-     Content  with  exhibiting  the  development  of  that 
^■■^  lifo  as  a  whole.    The  doings  and  dealings^  the 

thoughts  and  imaginings  of  the  individual,  however  strong- 
ly they  may  reflect  the  character istics  of  the  national  mind, 
form  no  part  of  history.  Nevertheless  it  seems  necessary 
to  make  some  attempt  to  indicate — only  in  the  most  gen- 
eral outlines — the  features  of  individual  life  in  the  case  of 
those  earlier  ages  which  are,  so  far  as  history  is  concerned, 
all  but  lost  in  oblivion ;  for  it  is  in  this  field  of  research 
alone  that  we  acquire  some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  gulf 
whidi  separates  our  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  from 
those  of  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  Tradition,  with 
its  confused  mass  of  national  names  and  its  dim  legends,  re- 
sembles withered  leaves  which  with  difEculty  we  recognize 
to  have  once  been  green.  Instead  of  threading  that  dreary 
maze  and  attempting  to  classify  those  shreds  of  humanity, 
the  Chones  and  Oenotriaus,  the  Siculi  and  the  Pelasgi,  it 
will  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  inquire  how  the  life  of  the 
people  in  ancient  Italy  expressed  itself,  practically,  in  theii 
jurisprudence  and,  ideally,  in  their  religion ;  how  they 
fanned  and  how  they  traded ;  and  whence  the  several  ni^ 
tioDS  derived  the  art  of  writing  and  other  elements  of  cul« 
turc.  Scanty  as  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  is  in  refur* 
ence  to  the  Roman  people  and  still  more  so  in  reference  to 
the  Sabellians  and  £triiscans,  even  the  slight  and  very  de- 
fective information  which  is  attainable  will  enable  the  mind 
to  associate  with  these  names  some  more  or  less  clear  con* 
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coption  (/f  the  once  living  reality.  The  chief  result  (of  siu^ 
a  viu\f  (as  we  may  here  mention  by  way  of  anticipation) 
may  be  summed  up  in  saying  thal(  fewer  traces  company 
lively  of  the  primitive  state  of  things*  have  been  preserved 
in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  and  of  the  Romans  m  p^icular, 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  lndo*Germanio  r^oe.  jThe 
bow  and  arrow,  the  war-chariot,  the  incapacity  of  women  to 
hold  property,  the  acquiring  of  wives  by  purchase,  the 
primitive  form  of  burial,  blood-revenge,  the  clan-constitu- 
tion  coiiilioting  with  the  authority  of  the  community,  a  fi*esh 
natural  symbolism — all  these,  and  numerous  phenomena  of 
a  kindred  character,  must  be  presumed  to  have  lain  at  the 
foundation  of  civilization  in  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  but 
at  the  epoch  when  that  civilization  comes  clearly  into  view 
they  have  wholly  disappeared,  and  only  the  comparison  of 
kindred  races  informs  us  that  such  things  once  existed.  In 
this  respect  Italian  history  begins  at  a  far  later  stage  of 
oivilization  than  e.  g.  the  Greek  or  the  Germanic,  and  from 
the  first  it  exhibits  a  comparatively  modern  character. 

The  laws  of  most  of  the  Italian  stocks  are  lost  in  obliv- 
ion. Some  information  regarding  the  law  of  the  Latin  land 
alone  has  survived  in  Roman  tradition. 

.  All  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  community  or,  in 
^  ^  „^  other  words,  in  the  king,  who  administered  jus- 
tice  or  "  command  ytxii)  on  the  **  days  of  uttcr^ 
ance"  {dies  fasti)  at  the  "judgment-platform**  {iribunal) 
in  the  place  of  public  assembly,  sitting  on  a  "  chariot-seat " 
(sella  currulis)  ;  *  by  his  side  stood  his  "  messengers  "  (/to 
tores)y  and  before  him  the  person  aocusexl  or  the  "  parties  ** 
[ret).  In  the  case  of  slaves  the  right  of  dccisiof.  lay  imme^ 
diately  with  the  mastei,  and  in  the  case  of  women  with  the 

*  Tbia  '*  chariot-scat  ** — no  other  explanation  can  well  bo  given  oon* 
•utently  with  philological  rules  (comp.  StTv.  ad  Am.  i.  16) — ia  mots 
■imply  explained  by  supposing  that  the  king  alone  was  entitled  to  ride 
hi  a  chariot  within  the  city  (p.  90)— whence  originated  the  privilegf 
lubaequently  accorded  to  the  chief  uiagiHtrate  on  solemn  occasions — and 
that  originally,  so  long  as  there  wns  no  cleFatcd  tribunal,  he  rode  to  the 
•omithim  m  his  chariot  and  gave  judgment  from  the  chariot-seat. 
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father,  huaband,  or  nearest  male  relative  (p.  89> ;  but  slaves 
and  women  were  not  reckoned  as  being  properly  memberi 
of  the  community.  Over  sons  and  grandsons  who  were  in 
potentate  the  power  of  the  paier  familws  subsisted  concur 
rently  with  the  royal  jurisdiction ;  that  power,  however, 
was  not  a  jurisdiction  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but 
iimply  a  consequence  of  the  Other's  inherent  right  of  prop- 
«ty  in  his  children.  We  find  no  traces  of  any  jurisdiction 
appertaining  to  the  clans  as  8uch,<«^r  of  any  judicature  at 
all  that  did  not  derive  its  authority  from  the  king.  As 
regards  the  right  of  self-redress  and  in  particular  the  aveng« 
ing  of  blood,  we  still  find  in  legends  an  echo  perhaps  of  the 
original  principle  that  a  murderer,  or  any  one  who  should 
illegally  protect  a  murderer,  migttt  justifiably  be  slain  by 
the  kinsmen  of  the  person  murdered  ;^  but  these  very 
legends  characterize  this  principle  as  objtxjtionable,*  and 
from  their  statements  blood-revenge  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  early  suppressed  in  Rome  by  the  energetic  asserw 
ikon  of  the  authority  of  the  state.  In  like  manner  we  per- 
oeive  in  the  earliest  Roman  law  no  trace  of  that  influence 
which  under  the  oldest  Germanic  institutions  the  comrades 
of  the  accused  and  the  people  present  were  entitled  to  exer- 
cise ov^»4ib^  pronouncing  of  judgment;  nor  do  we  find  in 
the  former  any  evidence  of  the  usage  so  frequent  in  the 
latter,  by  which  the  mere  will  and  power  to  maintain  a 
claim  with  arms  in  hand  were  treated  as  judicially  necessary 
or  at  any  rate  admissible. 

•  The  story  of  the  death  of  king  Tatius,  as  given  by  Plutarch  {Rom. 
SB,  2i),  viz.  that  kinsmen  of  Tatios  had  killed  envoys  from  Lnurentum ; 
that  Tatios  bad  refuaed  the  complaint  of  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain  for  1*0. 
drees;  that  they  then  put  Tatius  to  death  ;  that  Romulus  acquitted  the 
laorderers  of  Tatina,  on  the  ground  that  the  murder  had  been  expiate<l  by 
mrder ;  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  penal  judgments  of  the  gods  that 
limnltanoously  fell  upon  Rome  and  Luurentum  the  perpetrators  of  both 
nrarders  were  in  the  sequel  subjected  to  righteous  punishment — thit 
itory  looks  very  like  a  historical  version  of  the  abolition  of  blood-i*e- 
vengo,  Just  as  the  introduction  of  the  provoeatio  lies  at  the  foundatioB 
•f  the  myth  of  the  Horatii.  The  versioDs  of  the  same  story  that  occui 
elsewhere  certainly  present  considerable  variations,  but  they  seem  to  be 
fonfused  or  dressed  np. 
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Judicial  proeedure  took  the  Ibrm  of  a  public  or  a  pyi 
vate  process,  according  as  the  king  iiterposed 
of  his  own  motion  or  only  when  appeaM  to  by 
the  injured  party.  The  former  course  was  taken  only  in 
cases  which  inyolved  a  breach  of  the  puUio  peace^  First 
of  all,  therefore,  it  was  applicable  hi  the  €Md  of  pubUo  treip 
Aou  or  communion  with  the  public  enemy  (jiTodiiio\  and  in 
Jiat  of  violent  rebellion  against  the  mnglstracy  (perdm€Uio\m 
But  the  public  peace  was  also  broken  by  the  foul  murderer 
(parricida)y  the  fij^dfiZEi^^  ^^^  violator  of  a  maiden's  or 
matron's  chastity,  the  incendiary,  the  &lse  witness,  by  those, 
moreover,  who  with  evil  spells  conjured  away  the  harvest, 
01  who  without  due  title  cut  the  corn  by  night  in  the  field 
entrusted  to  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  of  the  people  ; 
all  of  these  were/therefore  dealt  with  as  though  they  hud 
been  guilty  of  high  treason^  The  king  opened  and  con* 
ducted  the  process,  and  pronounced  sentence  after  confer- 
ring with  the  senators  whom  he  had  called  in  to  advise  with 
him.  He  was  at  liberty,  however,  after  he  had  initiated  the 
process,  to  commit  the  further  handling  and  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  matter  to  deputies  who  were,  aa  a  rule,  taken 
from  the  senate.  The  commissioners  for  adjudicating  on 
rebellion  {drioviri  perduellionU)  were  extraordinary  depi^ 
ties  of  this  sort.  The  "  trackers  of  murder  "  (qwjtestorea 
parricidii)  appear  to  have  been  standing  deputies,  whose 
primary  duty  was  to  search  for  and  arrest  .murderers,  and 
who  therefore  acted  as  a  sort  of  police.  ImprisonmcDl 
while  the  case  was  undergoing  investigation  was  the  rule ; 
the  accused  might,  however,  be  released  on  bail.  Torture 
to  compel  confession  was  only  applied  to  slaves.  Every 
one  convicted  of  having  broken  the  public  peace  expiated 
his  offence  with  his  life.  The  modes  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment  wdre  various :  the  false  witness,  for  example, 
was  hui.^ed  from  the  stronghold-rock  ;  the  harvest-thief  wna 
hanged;  the  incendiary  was  burnt.  The  king  could  not 
grant  pardon,  for  that  privilege  was  vested  in  the  commit 
uity  alone ;  but  the  king  might  grant  or  refuse  to  the  con« 
(leinned  permission  to  appeal  for  mercy  (provocaHo),     If 
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addition  to  this  the  law  recognized  an  inteivention  uf  tb« 
gods  in  fiivour  of  the  condemned  criminal.  He  who  htid 
made  a  genuflection  before  the  priest  of  Jupiter  might  not 
tie  scourged  on  the  same  day  ;  any  one  under  fetters  who 
set  foot  in  his  house  had  to  be  released  from  his  bonds  ( 
and  the  life  of  a  criminal  was  spared  if  on  his  way  to  exeeu-. 
tion  he  accidentally  met  one  of  the  sacred  virgins  of  Vesta. 

The  king  inflicted  at  his  discretion  fines  payable  to  the 
i^miBhinent  -Stat^  for  trespasses  against  order  and  for  police 
^nS***  ofieuces;  they  consisted  in  a  definite  number 
of  priraJr^  (hence  the  name  mulia)  of  cattle  or  sheep,  li 
offouMs.  ^as  io  his  power  also  uTpronounce  sentence  of 
scourging. 

In  all  other  (^ases,  where  the  individual  alone  was  injured 
and  not  the  public  peace,  the  state  only  interposed  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  party  injured,  who  caused  his  opponent,  or  in 
case  of  need  by  laying  violent  hands  on  him  compelled  him, 
to  appear  personally  along  with  himself  before  the  king. 
When  both  parties  had  appeared  and  the  plaintifl*  had  orally 
stated  his  demand,  while  the  defendant  had  in  similar  fash- 
ion refused  to  comply  with  it,  the  king  might  either  investi- 
gate the  cause  himself  or  hi^ve  it  disposed  of  by  a  deputy 
acting  in  his  name.  The  regular  form  of  satisfaction  for 
such  an  injury  was  a  compromise  arranged  between  the  in- 
jurer  and  the  injured ;  the  state  only  interfered  supplement 
tarily,  when  the  thief  did  not  satisfy  the  person  from  whom 
he  had  stolen  or  the  aggressor  the  party  aggrieved  by  an 
adequate  expiation  {j^na\  when  any  one  had  his  property 
detained  or  his  just;  demanS  unfulfilled. 

Whether  or  under  what  circumstances  during  this  epoch 
,^^  ^eft  was  regarded  as  expiable,  and  what  in  sn(*h 

an  event  the  person  irjured  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand from  the  thief,  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  the  in- 
jured party  with  reason  demanded  heavier  conipen»atiou 
ftx^m  a  thief  caught  in  the  very  act  than  from  one  detected 
afterwards,  since  the  feeling  of  exasperation  whi(;h  had  to 
be  appeased  was  more  vehement  in  the  case  of  the  former 
than  in  that  of  the  latter.    If  the  theft  appeared  incapable 
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of  expiation,  or  if  the  thief  was  not  ici  a  position  to  paj 
the  value  demanded  by  the  injured  party  and  approved  by 
the  judge,  he  was  assigned  by  the  judge  to  the  person  firoa 
whom  he  had  stolen  as  a  bondsman. 

In  cases  of  damage  (jnitaio)  \/6  person  or  to  property, 
where  the  injury  was  not  of  a  very  serious  de- 
scription, the  aggrieved  party  was  probabli 
obliged  unconditionally  to  accept  compensation ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  any  member  was  lost  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
maimed  person  could  demand  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth. 

Since  the  arable  land  among  the  Romans  was  long  cul« 
tivated  upon  the  system  of  joint  possession  and 
was  not  distributed  until  a  comparatively  late 
age,  the  idea  of  property  was  primarily  associated  not  with 
immoveable  estate,  but  with  ^  estate  in  slaves  and  cattle  " 
{^arnilia  pecuniaque).  It  was  not  the  right  of  the  stronger 
that  was  regarded' as  the  foundation  of  a  title  to  it^  on  the 
contrary,  all  property  was  considered  as  conferred  by  the 
community  upon  the  individual  burgess  for  his  exclusive 
possession  and  use ;  and  therefore  it  was  only  the  burgesses 
and  such  as  the  community  treated  in  this  respect  as  equal 
to  burgesses  that  were  capable  of  holding  property.  All 
property  passed  freely  from  hand  to  hand.  The  Roman 
law  made  no  substantial  distinction  between  moveable  and 
immoveable  estate  (from  the  time  that  the  latter  was  re- 
garded as  private  property  at  all),  and  recognized  no  abso- 
lute vested  interest  of  children  or  other  relatives  in  the  pap 
ternul  or  family  property.  Nevertheless  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  father  arbitrarily  to  deprive  his  children  of 
their  right  of  inheritance,  because  he  could  neither  dissolve 
the  paternal  power  nor  execute  a  testament  except  with 
CDC  sent  of  the  whole  community,  which  might  be,  and  cer- 
tainly under  such  circumstances  often  was,  refused.  In  his 
lifetime  no  doubt  the  fiithcr  might  make  dispositions  disad* 
vaiilageous  to  his  children ;  for  the  law  was  sparing  of  per 
Bonal  restrictions  on  the  proprietor  and  allowed,  upon  the 
whole,  every  grown-up  niaii  freely  to  dispose  of  his  prop 
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erty.  TTie  regulatior.,  however,  under  which  he  who  alien- 
ated his  hereditary  property  and  deprived  his  children  of  it 
was  placed  by  order  of  the  magistrate  under  guardianship 
like  a  lunatic,  was  probabl}'  as  ancient  as  the  period  when 
the  arable  land  was  first  divided  and  in  consequence  private 
property  generally  acquired  errf^ater  importance  for  the  corn* 
uonwealth.  In  this  way  the  two  antagonistic  prnciplos-— 
the  unlimited  right  of  the  owner  to  dispose  of  his  own,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  family  property  unbroken — were  asi 
far  as  possible  harmonized  in  the  Roman  law.  Permanent 
restrictions  on  property  were  in  no  case  allowed,  with  the 
exception  of  servitudes  such  as  those  indispensable  in  hus- 
bandry. Heritable  leases  and  ground-rents  charged  upon 
property  could  not  legally  exist.  The  law  as  little  recog- 
nized mortgaging ;  but  the  same  purpose  was  served  by  the 
immediate  delivery  of  the  property  in  pledge  to  the  cred* 
iter  as  if  he  were  its  purchaser,  who  thereupon  gave  his 
word  of  honour  (Jlducia)  that  he  would  not  alienate  the 
object  pledged  until  the  payment  fell  due,  and  would  r^ 
store  it  to  his  debtor  when  the  sum  advanced  had  .been 
repaid. 

.  G)ntracts  concluded  between  the  state  and  a  burgess, 
particularly  the  obligation  given  by  those  who 
became  sureties  for  a  payment  to  the  state 
(pxatvides^  praedes),  were  valid  without  further  formality. 
On  the  other  ban?,  contracts  between  private  persons  under 
ordinary  circumstances  founded  no  claim  for  legal  redress 
at  the  hands  of  the  state.  The  only  protection  of  the  cred- 
itor was  the  debtor's  word  of  honour  which  was  held  in 
high  esteem  afler  the  wont  of  merchants,  and  possibly  also, 
in  those  frequent  cases  where  an  oath  had  been  added,  the 
fear  of  the  gods  who  avenged  perjury.  The  only  contracts 
legally  actionable  were  those  of  betrothal  (the  effect  of 
wh'idi  was  that  the  &ther,  in  the  event  of  his  foiling  to  give 
the  promised  bride,  had  to  furnish  satisfaction  and  oompen* 
wtion),  of  purchase  {mancipation  and  of  loan  {nexum).  A 
pulrchas^was  held  to  be  legally  concluded  when  the^sellei 
deliver^  the  article  purchased  into  the  hand  of  the  buyer 
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(mancipare)^  and  the  buyer  at  the  same  time  paid  to  thf 
sellef  ~Qie  stipulated  price  in  presence  of  witnesses.  Tlila 
was  done,  after  copper  superseded  sheep  and  cattle  as  the 
regular  standard  of  value,  by  weighing  out  the  stipulated 
quantity  of  copper  in  a  bahince  adjusted  by  a  neutral  per 
«on.*  These  conditions  having  been  complied  with,  the 
leller  had  to  answer  for  his  being  the  owner,  and  in  addition 
seller  and  purchaser  had  to  fulfil  every  stipulation  rpecially 
Agreed  on ;  the  party  failing  to  do  so  made  reparation  to 
the  other,  just  as  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  the  article  in 
question.  But  a  purchase  only  founded  an  action  in  the 
event  of  its  being  a  transaction  for  ready  money  :  a  pur- 
chase on  credit  neither  gave  nor  took  away  the  right  of 
property,  and  constituted  no  ground  of  action.  A  loan  was 
negotiated  in  a  similar  way ;  the  creditor  weighed  over  to 
the  debtor  in  presence  of  witnesses  the  stipulated  quantity 
of  copper  under  the  obligation  (^Msntm)  of  repayment.  In 
addition  to  the  capital  the  debtor  had  to  pay  interest,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  probably  amounted  to  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum.f  The  repayment  of  the  loan  took  place, 
when  the  time  came,  with  similar  forms. 

*  The  rfumeipatU  in  its  taWj  developed  form  most  have  been  more 
recent  than  tha  Servian  reform,  as  the  number  of  the  witneeaes  propor- 
tioned  to  that  of  the  classes,  and  the  selection  of  mancipable  objects 
which  had  for  its  aim  the  fixing  of  agricultural  property,  serve  to  show  ; 
even  tradition  must  have  assumed  that  such  was  Uic  case,  for  it  makes 
Servius  the  inventor  of  the  balance.  But  in  its  origin  the  maneiraiio 
must  be  far  more  ancient;  for  it  primarilj  applies  only  to  the  objects 
which  are  acquired  by  grasping  with  the  hand,  and  must  therefore  in  ita 
earliest  form  have  belonged  to  the  epoch  when  the  property  mainly  con- 
sisted in  slaves  and  cattle  {familia  peetiniaque).  The  number  of  the 
wlinesaes,  and  the  enumeration  of  those  objects  which  had  to  be  acquired 
by  fiiancip€UiOf  fall  in  this  view  to  be  ranked  as  Servian  innovations ;  the 
maneii^io  itself,  and  consequently  the  use  also  of  the  balance  and  o( 
copper,  are  more  ancient  Beyond  doubt  maneipatio  was  originally  tlie 
nttiversal  form  of  purchase,  and  was  the  practice  followed  with  aU 
artlclea  eveu  after  the  Servian  refonu  ;  it  was  only  a  misunderstandiog 
of  later  ages  which  put  upon  the  rule,  that  certain  articles  must  be  trana- 
ferred  by  mancipation  the  construction  that  these  articles  alon^  could  be 
ao  transferred. 

f  Viz.  for  the  year  of  ten  months  one  twelfth  part  of  the  capit» 
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\^If  a  debtor  tr  che  state  did  not  fulfil  bis  obligations,  hh 
j^iy,,^  ^g^  was  without  further  ceremony  scld  with  all  thai 
^'^  he  had ;  the  simple  demand  on  the  part  of  the 

state  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  debt»)  If  on  the  othei 
hand  a  private  person  informed  the  king  of  any  violation 
of  his  property  {vuidiciae)^  or  if  repayment  of  the  loan 
received  did  not  duly  take  place,  the  procedure  depended  ou 
whether  the  facts  relating  to  the  cause  had  to  be  established 
by  proof  or  were  already  clear.  The  latter  cannot  well  be 
conceived  in  the  case  of  actions  as  to  property,  but  in 
aotlons  as  to  loans  the  ground  of  action  could  be  easily 
established  according  to  the  current  rules  of  law  by  means 
of  witnesses.  vThe  establishment  of  the  £icts  assumed  the 
form  of  a  wager,  in  which  each  party  made  a  deposit  {jacra^ 
mentum)  against  the  contingency  of  his  being  worsted ;  in 
important  causes  when  the  value  involved  was  greater  than 
ten  oxen,  a  deposit  of  five  oxen,  in  causes  of  less  amount,  a 
deposit  of  five  sheep.  The  judge  then  decided  who  had 
gained  the  wager,  whereupon  the  deposit  of  the  losing  party 
fell  to  the  priests  for  behoof  of  the  public  sacrifices. \  The 
party  who  lost  the  wager  and  allowed  thirty  days  to  elapse 
without  giving  due  satisfaction  to  his  opponent,  aiad  the 
party  whose  obligation  to  pay  was  established  from  the 
first—- consequently,  as  a  rule,  the(debtor  who  had  got  a 
loan  and  had  no  witnesses  to  attesst  repayment— became 
liable  to  proceedings  in  execution  ''  by  laying  on  of  hands  " 
(agawwr  iniecUo) ;  the  plaintiff  seized  him  wherever  he 
found  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  bar  of  the  judge  simply 
to  demand  the  acknowledged  debt.  The  party  seized  \v«hs 
not  allowed  to  defend  himself;  a  third  party  might  indeid 
intercede  for  him  and  represent  this  act  of  violence  as  un« 
warranted  (vindex),  in  which  case  the  proceedings  woie 
stayed ;  but  sucITan  intercession  rendered  the  intercessor 
personally  responsible^or  which  reason,  in  the  case  of  freo>. 
holders,  other  freeholders  alone  could  act  as  intercessors. 

(iiMta),  which  amoimts  to  8}  per  cent,  for  the  rear  of  ten,  and  10  pc* 
otni.  for  the  year  of  twelve,  months. 
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/if  neither  satis&ction  nor  intercession  took  place,  the  king 
assigned  the  party  seized  in  execution  to  his  creditor,  so 
that  he  could  lead  him  away  and  keep  him  like  a  slave, 
Afler  the  expiry  of  sixty  days  during  which  the  debtor  had 
been  three  times  exposed  in  the  market-place  and  proc1amn« 
tion  had  been  Tiiade  whether  any  one  would  have  compa» 
sion  upon  him,  if  these  steps  were  without  effect,  his  credit- 
ors had  a  right  to  put  hfm  to  death  and  to  divide  his  car- 
case, or  to  sell  him  with  his  children  and  his  effects  into 
foreign  slavery,  or  to  keep  him  at  home  in  a  slave's  stead  ; 
he  could  not  by  the  Roman  law,  so  long  as  he  remained 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  community,  become  abso 
lutely  a  slave  (p.  149).  Thus  the  Roman  community  pro- 
tected every  man's  estate  and  effects  with  unrelenting  rigour 
as  well  from  the  thief  and  the  injurer,  as  from  the  unauthor- 
ized possessor  and  the  insolvent  debtor. . 

Protection  was  in  like  manner  presided  for  the  estate 
GKurdtaii-  ^^  persons  not  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
■***P*  therefore  not  capable  of  protecting  their  own 

property,  such  as  minors  and  lunatics,  and  above  all  for 
that  of  women  ;  in  these  cases  the/ nearest  heirs  were  called 
to  undertake  the  guardianship.! 

After  a  man's  death  his  property  fell  to  the  nearest 
Law  of  in-  heirs :  in  the  division  all  who  were  equal  in 
hcritance.  proximity  of  relationship — women  included — 
shared  alike,  and  the  widow  along  with  her  children  was 
admitted  to  her  proportional  share.  A  dispensation  from 
the  legal  order  of  succession  could  only  be  granted  by  the 
assembly  of  the  people ;  previous  to  which  the  consent  of 
the  priests  had  to  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  religious 
obligations  attaching  to  property/  Such  dispensations  ap 
pear  nevertheless  to  have  become  at  an  early  period  very 
frequent.  In  the  event  of  a  dispensation  not  being  pro- 
cured, the  want  of  it  might  be  in  some  measure  remedied 
by  means  of  the  completely  free  control  which  every  one 
had  over  his  property  during  his  lifetime.  His  whole 
property  was  transferred  to  a  friend,  who  distributed  i1 
after  death  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  deceased. 


y 
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Maninnission  was  unknown  to  the  law  of  very  early 
times.  The  owner  might  indeed  refrain  from 
exercising  his  proprietary  rights ;  hut  this  did 
not  cancel  the  existing  impossihility  of  master  and  slave 
contracting  mutual  obligations ;  still  less  did  it  enable  the 
sl»7e  to  acquire,  in  relation  to  the  community,  the  rights 
of  a  guest  or  of  a  burgess.  Accordingly  manumission 
ninst  have  been  at  first  simply  de  facto,  not  de  jure  ;  and 
the  master  cannot  have  been  debarred  from  the  possibility 
of  again  at  pleasure  treating  the  freed  man  as  a  slave.  But 
there  was  a  departure  from  this  principle  in  cases  where  the 
master  came  under  obligation  not  merely  towards  the  slave, 
but  towards  the  community,  to  leave  him  in  possession  of 
freedom.  There  was  no  special  legal  form,  however,  for 
thus  binding  the  master — th^  best  proof  that  there  was  at 
first  no  such  thing  as  a  manumission ;  but  those  methods 
which  the  law  otherwise  presented — testament,  action,  or 
census — were  employed  for  this  object.  If  the  master  had 
either  declared  his  slave  free  when  executing  his  last  will 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  had  allowed  his  slave  to 
claim  freedom  in  his  own  presence  before  a  judge  or  to  get 
his  name  inscribed  in  the  valuation-roll,  the  frccdman  was 
regarded  not  indeed  as  a  burgess,  but  as  free  in  relation  to 
his  former  master  and  his  heirs,  and  was  accordingly  looked 
upon  at  first  as  a  client,  and  in  later  times  as  a  plebeian  ^^ 
(p.  126). 

The  emancipation  of  a  son  encountered  greater  diflicul 
ties  than  that  of  a  slave ;  for  while  the  relation  of  master 
Uy  slave  was  accidental  and  therefore  capable  of  being  dis- 
»olved  at  will,  the  i^ither  could  never  cease  to  be  father. 
Accordingly  in  later  times  the  son  was  obliged,  in  ord^^r  to 
get  free  from  the  father,  first  to  enter  into  slavery  and  thru 
to  be  set  free  out  of  this  latter  state ;  but  in  the  period  now 
before  us  no  emancipation  of  sons  can  have  as  yet  existed. 

Such  were  the  laws  under  which  burgesses  and  clients 
oomtB  and  '  H^^d  in  Rome\  Between  these  two  classes,  so 
*■***■•'*  far  as  we  can  see,  there  subsisted  from  the  be- 
ginning  the  fullest  equality  of  private  rights,-     The  foreignei 
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oa  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not  submitted  to  a  Roman 
patron  and  thus  lived  as  a  client,  was  beyond  the  pale  ol 
the  law  both  in  person  and  in  property,.  Whatever  \ht 
Roman  burgess  took  from  him  was  as  rightfully  acquired 
as  was  the  shell-fish,  belonging  to  nobody,  which  was  picked 
up  by  the  seashore ;  but  in  the  case  of  ground  lying  be* 
yond  the  Roman  bounds,  while  the  Roman  burgess  might 
take  practical  possession,  he  could  not  be  regarded  as  in  a 
legal  sense  ita  proprietor;  for  the  individual  burgess  was 
not  entitled  to  advance  the  bounds  of  the  community.  The 
ease  was  different  in  war :  whatever  the  soldier  who  was 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  levy  gained,  whether  moveable 
or  immoveable  property,  fell  not  to  him,  but  to  the  state, 
and  accordingly  here  too  it  depended  upon  the  state  whether 
it  would  advance  or  contract  its  bounds. 

Exceptions  from  these  general  rules  were  created  by 
special  state-treaties,  which  secured  certain  rights  to  the 
members  of  foreign  communities  within  the  Roman  state. 
In  particular,  the  perpetual  league  between  Rome  and  Lati- 
um  declared  all  contracts  between  Romans  and  Latins  to  be 
valid  in  law,  and  at  the  same  time  instituted  in  their  case  a 
speedy  civil  prooess  before  sworn  "  recovercrs  "  {recipera^ 
tores)*  As,  contrary  to  Roman  usage,  which  in  other  in- 
stances committed  the  decision  to  a  single  judge,  these 
always  sat  several  in  number  and  that  number  uneven,  they 
are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  cognizance 
of  commercial  dealings,  composed  of  arbiters  from  both 
nations  and  an  umpire.  They  sat  in  judgment  at  the  place 
where  the  contract  was  entered  into,  and  were  obliged  to 
have  the  process  terminated  at  latest  in  ten  days.  Tlie 
form 9,  under  which  the  dealings  between  Romans  and  Lat' 
ins  were  conducted  were  of  course  the  general  forms  which 
regulated  the  mutual  dealings  of  patriciaus  and  plebeians; 
for  the  manci patio  and  the  nexum  were  originally  no  mere 
R>rmal  acts,  but  the  signiiiQant  embodiment  of  legal  ideaft 
which  held  a  sway  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  range  ot  the 
Latin  langmige. 

Dealings  with  countries  strictly  foreigu  were  carried  oi 
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In  a  different  fiuhion  and  by  means  of  other  forms.  In 
rery  early  times  treaties  as  to  commerce  and  legal  redress 
must  have  been  entered  into  with  the  Caerites  and  other 
friendly  peoples,  and  must  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
International  private  law  {ins  gentium) y  which  gradually 
beoame  developed  in  Rome  alongside  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  An  Indication  of  the  formation  of  such  a  system  is 
found  in  the  remarkable  mutuum^  **  exchange  *•  (from  mutare 
like  dividtnis)--a  form  of  loan,  which  was  not  based  like 
the  fiextim  upon  a  binding  declaration  of  the  debtor  ex- 
pressly emitted  before  witnesses,  but  upon  the  mere  transit 
of  the  money  from  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  as  evi- 
dently originated  in  dealings  with  foreigners  as  the  nexum 
fn  business  dealings  at  home.  It  is  accordingly  a  significant 
fact  that  the  word  reappears  in  Sicilian  Greek  as  jtiotror ; 
and  with  this  is  to  be  connected  the  reappearance  of  the 
Latin  career  in  the  Sicilian  noQxoQOv.  Since  it  is  philologi* 
cally  certain  that  both  words  were  originally  Latin,  their 
occurrence  in  the  local  dialect  of  Sicily  becomes  an  import- 
ant testimony  to  the  frequency  of  the  dealings  of  Latin 
traders  in  the  island,  which  led  to  their  borrowing  money 
there  and  becoming  liable  to  that  imprisonment  for  debt, 
which  was  everywhere  in  tiie  earlier  systems  of  law  the 
consequence  of  the  non-repayment  of  a  loan.  Conversely 
the  name  of  the  Syracusan  prison,  "  stone-quarries "  or 
httofucu^  was  transferred  at  an  early  period  to  the  enlarged 
Roman  state-prison,  the  lautumiae. 

We  have  derived  our  outline  of  these  institutions  mainly 

from  the  earliest  record  of  the  Roman  common 

the  Roman      law   prepared   about  half  a  century  afler  the 


abolition  of  the  monarchy ;  and  their  existence 
In  the  regal  period,  while  doubtful  perhaps  as  to  particular 
points  of  detail,  cannot  be  doubted  in  the  main.  Survey- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  we  recognize  the  law  of  a  Tar-advanced 
agricultural  and  mercantile  city,  marked  alike  by  its  liberaT- 
ity  and  its  consistency.  In  its  case  the  conventional  laiv 
guago  of  symbols,  such  as  e.  g.  the  Germanic  laws  exhibit^ 
has  all  eady  quite  disappeared.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
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a  symbolic  language  must  have  existed  at  one  time  aitrcng 
the  Italians.  Remarkable  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
the  form  of  searching  a  house,  wherein  the  searcher  must 
according  to  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Germanic  custom, 
appear  without  upper  garment,  merely  in  his  shirt;  and 
especially  in  the  primitive  Latin  formula  for  declaring  war, 
in  which  we  meet  with  at  least  two  symbols  occurring  also 
among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans — the  "  pure  herb ''  {herba 
purOj  Franconian,  ckrene  chruda)  as  a  symbol  of  the  native 
soil,  and  the  singed  bloody  staff  as  a  sign  of  commencing 
war.  But  with  a  few  exceptions  in  which  reasons  of  re- 
ligion protected  the  ancient  usages — to  which  class  the  cow 
farreatio  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  college 
of  Fetiales  belonged — the  Roman  law,  as  we  know  it^  uni> 
formly  and  on  principle  rejects  the  symbol,  and  requires  in 
all  cases  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  full  and  pure  ex 
pression  of  will,  llie  delivery  of  an  article,  the  summons 
to  bear  witness,  the  conclusion  of  marriage,  were  complete 
as  soon  as  the  parties  had  in  an  intelligible  manner  declared 
their  purpose ;  it  was  usual,  indeed,  to  deliver  the  article 
into  the  hand  of  the  new  owner,  to  pull  the  person  sum* 
moued  as  a  witness  by  the  ear,  to  veil  the  bride's  head  and 
to  lead  her  in  solemn  procession  to  her  husband's  house ; 
but  all  these  primitive  practices  were  already,  under  the 
oldest  national  law  of  the  Romans,  customs  legally  worth- 
less. In  a  way  entirely  analogous  to  the  setting  aside  of 
^^ allegory  and  along  with  it  of  personification  in  religioUi 
(  every  so^t  of  symbolism  was  on  principle  expelled  from 
their  law..  In  like  manner  that  earliest  state  of  things  pr^ 
■en ted  to  us  by  the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Germanio  insti* 
tutions,  wherein  the  power  of  the  community  still  contends 
with  the  authority  of  the  smaller  associations  of  clans  or 
cantons  that  are  merged .  in  it,  is  in  Roman  law  wholly 
superseded ;  there  is  no  alliance  for  the  vindication  of  rights 
within  the  state,  to  supplement  the  state's  imperfect  aid  by 
mutual  offence  and  defence ;  nor  is  there  any  serious  trace 
of  vengeance  for  bloodshed,  or  of  the  family  property  re- 
stricting the  individual  power  of  disposal.     Such  instlto 
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tioos  must  probably  at  one  timb  have  existed  among  the. 
Italians  ;  traces  of  them  may  perhaps  be  found  in  panicular 
institutions  of  ritual,  e,  g,  in  the  expiatory  goat,  which  the 
involuntary  homicide  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  nearest  of 
kin  to  the  slain ;  but  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  Rome 
which  we  can  conceive  this  stage  had  long  been  passed. 
The  dan  and  the  family  were  not  annihilated  in  the  Roman 
community ;  but  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical 
omnipotence  of  the  state  in  its  own  sphere  was  no  more 
limited  by  them  than  by  the  freedopi  which  the  state  grant- 
ed and  guaranteed  to  the  burgess.  (The  ultimate  foundation  }. 
df  law  was  in  all  cases  the  state ;  freedom  was  simply 
another  expression  for  the  right  of  citizenship  in  its  widest 
sense ;  all  property  was  based  on  express  or  taoit  transfer- 
ence by  the  community  to  the  individual ;  a  contract  was 
▼alid  only  so  far  as  the  community  by  its  representatives 
attested  it,  a  testament  only  so  far  as  the  community  con- 
firmed it.  The  provinces  of  public  and  private  law  were 
definitely  and  clearly .  discriminated :  the  former  having 
reference  to  crimes  against  the  state,  which  immediately 
called  for  the  judgment  of  the  state  and  always  involved 
capital  punishment ;  the  latter  having  reference  tojoffenccs 
against  a  fellow-burgess  or  a  guest,,  which  were  mainly  dis- 
posed of  in  the  way  of  compromise  by  expiation  or  sati»- 
fiiction  made  to  the  party  injured,  and  were  never  punished 
with  the  forfeit  of  life,  but,  at  most,  with  the  loss  of  free- 
dom. The  greatest  liberality  in  the  permission  of  com- 
merce and  the  most  rigorous  procedure  in  execution  went 
hand  in  hand ;  just  as  in  commercial  states  at  the  present 
day  the  universal  right  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  appears 
in  conjunction  with  a  istrict  procedure  in  regard  to  thenu 
The  burgess  and  the  client  stood  in  their  dealings  on  a  foo^ 
ing  of  entire  equality ;  state-treaties  conceded  a  compr» 
hensive  equality  of  rights  also  to  the  guest ;  women  were 
placed  completely  on  a  level  in  point  of  legal  capacity  with 
men,  although  restricted  in  administering  their  property ; 
the  boy  had  scarcely  grown  up  when  he  received  at  once 
the  most  comprehensive  powers  in  the  disposal  of  hit 
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estate,  and  every  one  who  could  dispose  at  all  was  as  sove 
reign  in  his  own  sphere  as  was  the  state  in  public  nlFairs 
A  feature  eminently  characteristic  was  the  system  of  ci'edit. 
There  did  not  exist  any  credit  on  landed  security,  but  in* 
■tead  of  a  debt  on  mortgage  the  step  which  constitutes  al 
present  the  final  stage  in  mortgage-procedure — the  dcliveiy 
of  the  property  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor — took  plaoo 
at  onoe.  On  the  other  hand  personal  credit  was  guaranteed 
in  the  most  summary,  not  to  say  extravagant,  fashion ;  for 
the  law  entitled  the  creditor  to  treat  his  insolvent  debtor 
like  a  thief,  and  granted  to  him  in  sober  legislative  earnest 
what  Shylock,  half  in  jest,  stipulated  for  from  his  mortal 
enemy,  guarding  indeed  by  ^^ecial  clauses  the  point  as  to 
the  cutting  off  too  much  more  carefully  than  did  the  Jew. 
The  law  could  not  have  more  clearly  expressed  its  design, 
which  was  to  establish  at  once  an  independent  agriculture 
free  of  debt  and  a  mercantile  credit,  and  to  suppress  with 
stringent  energy  all  merely  nominal  ownership  and  all 
breaches  of  fidelity.  If  we  further  take  into  consideration 
the  right  of  settlement  recognized  at  an  early  date  as  be- 
longing to  all  the  Latins  (p.  149),  and  the  validity  which 
was  likewise  early  pronounced  to  belong  to  civil  marriage 
(p.  129),  we  shall  perceive  that  this  state,  which  made  the 
highest  demands  on  its  burgesses  and  carried  the  idea  of 
subordinating  the  individual  to  the  interest  of  the  whole 
further  than  any  state  before  or  since  has  done,  only  did  and 
only  could  do  so  by  itself  removing  the  barriers  to  inter 
course  and  unshackling  liberty  quite  as  much  as  it  subjected 
it  to  restriction.  In  permission  or  in  prohibition  the  law 
was  always  absolute.  As  the  foreigner  who  had  none  to 
intercede  for  him  was  like  the  hunted  deer,  so  the  guest  was 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  burgess.  A  contract  did 
not  ordinarily  furnish  a  ground  of  action,  but  where  the 
right  of  the  creditor  was  acknowledged,  it  was  so  all-power- 
ful that  there  was  no  deliverance  for  the  poor  debtor,  and 
no  humane  or  equitable  consideration  was  shown  towards 
him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  law  found  a  pleasure  m  present- 
ing on  all  sides  its  sharpest  spikes,  in  drawing  the  most 
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extreine>  oonsequences,  in  forcibly  obtruding  on  the  blunt* 
est  understanding  the  tyrannic  nature  of  the  idea  of  right. 
The  poetidal  form  and  the  genial  symbolism,  which  so 
pleasingly  prevail  in  the  Germanic  legal  ordinances,  were  . 
foreign  to  the  Roman ;  /in  his  law  all  was  clear  and  precise ;  ' 
DO  symbol  was  employed,  no  institution  was  superfluous. 
It  was  not  cruel ;  everything  necessary  was  performed  with- 
out tedious  ceremony,  even  the  punishment  of  death  ;  that 
a  free  man  could  not  be  tortured  was  a  primitive  maxim  of 
Roman  law,  to  obtain  which  other  peoples  have  had  to 
struggle  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  this  law  was  frightful 
in  its  inexorable  severity,  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have 
been  very  greatly  mitigated  ^  humanity  in  practice,  for  it 
was  really  the  law  of  the  people ;  more  terrible  than  V^ie- 
tian  piombi  and  chambers  of  torture  was  that  series  of 
living  entombments  which  the  poor  man  saw  yawning  be- 
fore him  in  the  debtors^  towers  of  the  rich.  [But  the  great- 
ness of  Rome  was  involved  in,  and  was  based  upon,  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  people  ordained  for  itself  and  endured  a 
system  of  law,  in  whidi  the  eternal  principles  of  freedom 
and  of  subordination,  of  property  and  of  legal  redress, 
reigned  and  still  at  the  present  day  reign  unadulterated  and 
unmodified. 

10 


CHAPTER  3UI 

^RKUOIOK. 

Tbb  RoTnan  world  of  gods,  as  we  have  already  indicated 
(p.  62)y  was  a  higher  counterparty  an  ideal  re- 
i«Wg*w».  flection,  of  the  earthly  Rome,  in  which  the  little 
and  the  great  were  alike  reproduced  with  painstaking  exact- 
ness. The  state  and  the  clan,  the  individual  phenomena  of 
nature  as  well  as  the  individual  operations  of  mind,  every 
man,  every  place  and  object,  every  act  even  falling  within 
the  sphere  of  Roman  law,  reappeared  in  the  Roman  world 
of  gods ;  and,  as  earthly  things  come  and  go  in  perpetual 
flux,  the  circle  of  the  gods  underwent  a  corresponding  flVio- 
tuation.  The  tu'^elary  spirit,  which  presided  over  the  indi- 
vidual act,  lasted  no  longer  than  that  act  itself:  the  tutelary 
spirit  of  the  individual  man  lived  and  died  with  the  man ; 
and  eternal  duration  belonged  to  divinities  of  this  sort  only 
in  so  far  as  similar  acts  and  similarly  constituted  men  and 
therefore  spirits  of  a  similar  kind  were  ever  coming  into 
exis^noe  afresh.  As  the  Roman  gods  ruled  over  the  Ro- 
man community,  so  every  foreign  community  was  presided 
over  by  its  own  gods  ;  but  strict  as  was  th«  distinction  be* 
tween  the  burgess  and  non-burgcss,  between  the  Roman  and 
the  foreign  god,  both  foreign  men  and  foreign  divinities 
might  be  admitted  by  resolution  of  the  community  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  when  the  citizens  of  a  conqueroJ 
city  were  transported  to  Rome,  the  gods  of  that  city  wef« 
also  invited  to  take  up  their  new  abode  there.- 

We  obtain  information  regarding  the  original  cycle  of 

the  gods,  as  it  stood  in  Rome  previous  to  any 

Sri^i^*     contact  with  the  Greeks,  from  the  list  of  the 

^"^^        puyio  and   duly   named    festival-days  {feriae 
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pubUcas)  of  the  Roman  community,  which  is  preserired  in 
its  ailjendar  and  is  beyond  all  question  the  oldest  document 
which  (as  reached  us  from  Eoman  antiquity*  The  iirst 
place  in  it  is  occupied  by  the  gods  Jupiter'and  Mars  along 
with  the  duplicate  of  the  latter,  Quirinus.  All  the  days  of 
fuU  moon  {idus)  aro  sacred  to  Jupiter,  besides  all  the  ^^ine* 

;  festivals  and  various  other  days  to  be  mentioned  afterwards; 

,the  21st  May  {a^analia)  is  dedicated  to  his  counterpart,  the 
*fbad  Jovis*'  {Vediovis).  To  Mars  belongs  the  now-year 
of  the  1st  March,  and  generally  the  great  warrior-festival  in 
this  month  which  derived  its  very  name  from  th^  god  ;  this 
festival,  introduced  by  the  horse-racing  {equirria)  on  the 
87th  February,  had  during  March  its  principal  solemnities 
on  the  days  of  the  shield-forger  (^eqnirria  or  Mamiiralia, 
March  14),  of  the  armed  dance  at  the  Comitium  {qmnqti^ 
4ru8y  March  19),  and  of  the  consecration  of  trumpets  {tiibi' 
lustrium^  March  23).     As,  when  a  war  was  to  be  waged,  it 

\  b^an  with  this  festival,  so  after  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  autumn  there  followed  a  further  festival  of  Mars,  that  of 
Ihe  consecration  of  arms  (armilusirium,  October  19).  Last- 
ly, to  the  second  Mars,  Quirinus,  the  17th  February  wjia 
appropriated  (  Quirinalia),  Among  the  other  festivals  those 
which  related  to  the  culture  of  corn  and  wirie  hold  thfe  first 
place,  while  the  pastoral  feasts  play  but  a  subordinate}  part. 
To  this  cUsds  belongs  especially  the  great  series  of  spring- 
festivals  in  April,  in  the  course  of  which  sacrifices  were 

-offered  on  the  15th  to  Tell  us,  the  nourishing  earth  {fordi- 
cidia^  sacrifice  of  the  pregnant  cow),  on  *the  19th  to  Ceres, 
the  goddess  of  germination  and  growth  ( Cerialia),  on  the 
21st  to  Pales,  the  fecundating  goddess  of  the  flocks  {PaUlia\ 

'  on  the  28rd  to  Jupiter,  as  the  protector  of  the  vines  and  of 
the  vats  of  the  .previous  year's  vintage  which  were  first 
opened  on  this  day  (  Vinalia)^  and  on  the  25th  to  the  bad 
enemy  of  the  crops,  rust  {Rohigus :  Robigalia),  So  after 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  fields  and  the  fortunate 
ingathering  of  thsir  produce  twin  festivals  were  celebrated 
in  honour  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  inbringing  and  han 
rest,  Consus  (from  condere)  and  O^s ;  the  first  iramo^iatclj 
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after  the  completion  of  cutting  (August  21.  Consualia , 
August  25,  Opieonsiva) ;  and  the  second  in  the  middle  of 
winler,  when  the  blessings  of  the  grft  nary 'are  especially 
manifest  (December  15,  Consualia ;  December  19,  Opcr- 
lia) ;  between  these  two  latter  days  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  old  arrangers  of  the  festivals  inserted  that 
lit'  seed-sowing  {Saturnalia  from  Sadtumus  or  Saiumus^ 
December  17).  In  like  manner  the  festival  of  must  or  of 
heiiling  {meditrinalia^  October  11),  so  called  because  a  heal* 
ing  virtue  was  attributed  to  the  fresh  most,  was  dedicated 
to  Jovis  as  the  wine-god  after  the  completion  of  the  via* 
tage  ;  the  original  reference  of  the  third  wine-feast  (  Vina 
Ita,  August  19)  is  not  clear.  To  these  festivals  were  added 
at  the  close  of  the  year  the  wolf-festival  {Luperealiay  Febru- 
ary 17)  of  the  shepherds  in  honour  of  the  good  god,  Fau- 
nus,  and  the  boundary -stone  festival  {Terminalxa,  February 
23)  of  the  husbandmen,  as  also  the  summer-grove  festival 
of  two  days  {Lucaria,  July  19,  21)  which  may  have  re- 
ferred to  the  foreat-gods  {Silvani),  the  fountain-festival 
{Fontinalia^  October  13),  and  the  festival  of  the  shortest 
day,  which  brings  in  the  new  sun  {An-^eronalia,  Divalia^ 
December  21). 

^  Of  not  less  importance — as  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
ease  of  the  port  of  Latium — were  the  mariner-festivals  of 
the  divinities  of  the  sea  {Neptunaiia,  July  23),"brtE§  har- 
bour [Portunalia^  August  17),  and  of  the  Tiber  stream 
(  Vdlturnalia,  August  27). 

Handicraft  and  art,  on  the  other  hand,  are  represented 
in  this  cycle  of  the  gods  only  by  the  god  of  fire  and  of 
smith's  work,  Volcanus,  to  whom  besides  the -day  named 
after  him  {Volcano lia,  August  23)  the  second  festival  of 
the  consecration  of  trumpets  was  dedicated  {iuhilustriwn^ 
May  23),  and  perhaps  also  by  the  festival  of  Carmentia 
(Carmenialia,  January  11,  15),  who  probably  was  adored 
originally  as  the  goddess  of  spells  and  of  song  and  only  in- 
ferentially  as  protectress  of  births. 

Domestic  and  family  life  in  general  were  represented 
by  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  the  house  and  of  the  spiriti 
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of  the  storechaniber,  Vesta  and  the  Penates  (  Vestalia,  Junt 
9)  ;  the  festival  of  the  goddess  of  birth  *  (Matralta,  June 
II) ;  the  feslival  of  the  bearing  of  children,  dedicated  to 
I  liber  and  Libera  {Liberalia^  March  17),  the  festival  of  de^ 
|iarted  i^irits  {Feralia,  February  21),  and  the  three  iay^ 
ghost-celebration  {Lemuria,  May  9,  11,  18);  while  those 
having  reference  to  civil  relations  were  the  two— otherwisf 
to  us  somewhat  obscure — festivals  of  the  king^s  flight 
{^Regifugiumj  February  24)  and  of  the  people's  flight 
{Poplifuffia,  July  5),  of  which  at  least  the  last  day  wa^ 
devoted  to  Jupiter,  and  the  festival  of  the  Seven  Mounts 
(^Agonia  or  Septimqntittm^  December  1 1).  A  special  day 
(agontsLy  January  9)  was  also  consecrated  to  Janus,  the  go  1 
of  beginning.  The  real  nature  of  some  other  days — that 
of  Furritta  (July  25),  and  that  of  the  Larentalia  devoted  to 
JMpiter  and  Acca  Larentia,  perhaps  a  feast  of  the  Lares 
(December  23) — is  no  longer  known. 

This  table  is  complete  for  the  immoveable  public  festi- 
vals; and — although  by  the  side  of  these  standing  festal 
days  there  certainly  occurred  from  the  earliest  times  change- 
Able  and  occasional  festivals — this  document,  in  what  it  says 
as  well  as  in  what  it  oraits,  opens  up  to  us  an  insight  into  a 
primitive  age  otherwise  almost  wholly  unknown.  The 
iiuiou  of  the  Old  Roman  community  and  the  Hill-Romans 
had  indeed  already  taken  place  when  this  tabic  of  festivals 
was  formed,  for  we  find  in  it  Quirinus  alongside  of  Mars ; 
but  when  this  list  was  drawn  up  the  Capitoline  temple  was 
not  yet  in  existence,  lor  Juno  and  Minerva  are  absent;  nor 
was  the  temple  of  Diana  erected  on  the  Aventino ;  nor  was 
miy  notion  of  worship  bpr rowed  firom  the  Greeks. 

*  Tliis  wnsy  to  all  appoarance,  the  ongiiial  nature  of  the  **  morning 
mother  *'  or  Mmter  matuta  ;  in  oonncction  with  which  we  may  recall  the 
•ifOum^iUBoe  that,  aa  the  names  Lucius  and  especially  Maniut  ahowi 
Ike  morning  hoar  was  reckoned  as  lucky  for  birth.  Mater  matuia  prob- 
ably became  a  goddess  of  sea  and  harbour  only  at  a  later  epoch  under 
the  inflaeDAe  of  the  mjr th  of  Leneothea ;  the  fact  that  tlie  goddess  was 
chieiy  worshipped  by  women  tells  against  the  view  that  she  was  origin 
d)y  a  haiixNir-goddess. 
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The  c-entral  object  not  only  of  Roman  h\X  of  Italiao 
Mara  ftDd        worship  generally  in  that  epoch  when  the  Italian 


Jupiter.         gtock  Still  dwelt  by  itself  in  the  ][ec  insula 
according  to  all  indications,  the  god  Maurs  or  Mars^  the 
killing  god,*  pre-eminently  regarded  as  the  divine  champioo 
of  the  burgesses,  hurling  the  spear,  protecting  the  flock,  and 
overthrowing  the  foe.     Each  community  of  course  bad  iti> 
own  Mars,  and  deemed  him  to  be  the  strongest  and  holiest 
of  all ;  and  accordingly  every  "  ver  sacrum  **  setting  out  to 
found  a  new  community  marched  under  the  protection  of  it* 
own  Mars.    To  Mars  was  dedicated  the  first  month  not 
only  in  the  Roman  calendar  of  the  months,  which  in  no 
nthor  mstance  takes  n(»ticc  of  the  gods,  but  also  probably 
in  all  the  other  Latin  and  Sabellian  calendars :  among  the 
lioman  pn>per  names,  which  in  like  manner  contain  no  alio- 
sion  to  any  other  god,  Marcus,  Mamcrcus,  and  Mamuriut 
api^ear  in  prevailing  use  from  very  early  times ;  with  Mars 
and  his  sacred  woodpecker  was  connected  the  oldest  Italian 
prophecy ;  the  wolf,  the  animal  sacred  to  Mai-s,  was  the 
badge  of  the  Roman  bui^esses,  and  such  sacred  national 
legends  as  the  Roman  imagination  was  able  to  produce  re 
forred  exclusively  to  the  god  Mars  and  to  his  duplicatf 
Quiriiius.     In  the  list  of  festivals  certainly  father  Diovis — 
a  pun^r  and  more  civil  than  military  refiection  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Romnn  community— occupies  a  larger  space 
than  Mars,  just  as  the  priest  of  Jupiter  has  precedence  over 
the  two  priests  of  the  god  of  war;  but  the  latter  still  plays 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  list,  and  it  is  even  quite  likely 
that,  when  this  arranfrement  of  festivals  was  establishcil, 
Jo  vis  stood  by  the  side  of  Mars  like  Ahuramazda  by  the 
nidi'  of  Mithra,  and  that  the  worship  of  the  warlike  Roman 
community  still  really  c\*ntred  at  this  time  in  the  martial 
g«\l  of  death  and  his  March  festival,  while  it  was  not  the 

*  Ffsyta  1/awr*, whicfa  tbo  oldest  form  handed  down  by  tradition » thero 
bive  been  developed  by  diiTerent  treatment  of  the  u  J/ort,  J/avors»  Jfert; 
tlu)  tmnntion  to  d  (like  Faula,  /Vo,  and  the  like)  appears  al:<o  in  th% 
double  form  Mar  -  Mor  (comp.  Ma  -  murina)  alongside  of  Mar-Mwr  aiM# 
Ma-Mrrt, 
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^  care-clestidyer  "  afterwards  introduoed  bj  the  Greeks,  but 
&thvr  Jovis  himself,  who  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  th^ 
hoart-gladdeuing  wine. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  consider  the  Homan 
deities  in  detail ;  but  it  is  important,  even  in  an 
t!»e  jfiouoQ      historical  point  of  view,  to  call  attention  to  the 
^   *  peculiar  narrowness  of  conception  and  at  the 

^iine  time  the  deeply  rooted  earnestness  that  marked  the 
Roman  faith.  Abstraction  and  personification  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Roman  as  well  as  of  the  Hellenic  mytholc/gy  : 
the  Hellenic  as  well  as  the  Roman  god  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  some  natural  phenomenon  or  some  mental  con- 
ception, and  to  the  Roman  just  as  to  the  Greek  every  divin- 
ity appeared  a  person.  This  is  evident  from  their  appre- 
hending the  individual  gods  as  male  or  female ;  from  their 
stylo  of  appeal  to  an  unknown  deity, — ^^'  Be  thou  god  or 
goddess,  man  or  woman ; "  and  from  the  deeply  cherished 
belief  that  the  name  of  the  proper  tutelary  spirit  of  the 
community  ought  to  remain  for  ever  unpronounced,  lest  an 
enemy  should  f:ome  to  learn  it  and  calling  the  god  by  his 
name  should  entice  him  beyond  the  bounds.  A  remnant 
of  this  strongly  sensuous  view  clung  to  Mars  in  particular, 
the  oldest  and  most  national  form  of  divinity  in  Italy.  But 
while  abstraction,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  r&> 
ligion,  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  rise  to  wider  and  more 
enlarged .  conceptions,  and  to  penetrate  ever  more  deeply 
into  tlie  essence  of  things,  the  forms  of  the  Roman  faith 
remained  at,  or  sank  to,  a  singularly  low  level  of  concep* 
tion  and  of  insight.  While  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  every 
important  notion  speedily  expanded  into  a  group  of  forms 
od  gathered  around  it  &  circle  of  legends  and  ideas,  in  the 
cose  of  the  Roman  the  fundamental  thought  remained  star 
tionary  in  its  original  naked  rigidity.  The  religion  of  Rome 
had  nothing  of  its  own  presenting  even  a  reii.ote  reseni* 
blance  to  the  religion  of  Apollo  investing  earthly  morality 
with  a  halo  of  glory,  to  the  divine  intoxication  of  Diony 
ios,  or  to  the  Chthonian  and  mystical  worships  with  theii 
profound  and  hidden  meanings.     It  had  indeed    ts  "bad 
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gcd  "  (  Vi-diomt)^  its  apparitions  and  ghosts  {kmurei)^  and 
its  deities  of  foul  air,  of  fever,  of  diseases,  perhaps  even  of 
theft  {lavema) ;  but  it  was  unable  to  excite  that  mysterioos 
awe  after  which  the  human  heart  has  always  a  longing,  or 
thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  incomprehensible  and  eves 
the  malignant  elements  in  nature  and  in  man,  which  must 
not  be  wanting  in  religion  if  it  would  reflect  man  as  a 
whole.  In  the  religion  of  Rome  there  was  hardly  anything 
secret  except  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the  dty,  the  Pena- 
tes ;  the  real  character,  nioreover,  even  of  these  gods  was 
manifest  to  every  one. 

The  national  Roman  theology  sought  on  all  hands  to 
form  distinct  conceptions  of  important  phenomena  and 
qualities,  to  express  them  in  its  terminology,  and  to  classify 
them  systematically — ^in  the  first  instance  according  to  that 
division  of  persons  and  things  which  also  formed  the  basis 
of  private  law — ^that  it  might  thus  be  able  in  due  fashion  to 
invoke  the  gods  individually  or  by  classes,  and  to  point  out 
{indigitare)  to  the  multitude  the  modes  of  appropriate  in- 
vocation. Of  such  notions,  the  products  of  outward  ab- 
straction— of  the  homeliest  simplicity,  sometimes  vener- 
able, sometimes  ridiculous — Roman  theology  was  in  sub- 
stance made  up.  Conceptions  such  as  sowing  {saeiurnfMi) 
and  field-labour  {op»\  ground  (tellus)  and  boundury-stone 
{terminus)^  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  sacred  of  Ro- 
man divinities.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the  forms 
of  deity  in  Rome,  and  probably  the  only  one  fbr  whose 
worship  there  was  devised  an  effigy  peculiarly  Italitm,  was 
the  double-headed  lanus  •*  and  yet  it  was  simply  suggestive 

*  The  facts,  that  gates  and  doors  and  tlie  morning  («an««  ifitOMiwrn) 
were  saored  to  lanus,  and  that  be  was  always  invoked  before  any  other 
god  and  was  even  represented  in  the  series  of  coins  before  Japiter  and 
the  other  gods,  indicate  unmistakeabM  that  he  was  the  austraction  oi 
•peniuc  and  beginning.  The  double-Lend  looking  both  ways  was  con- 
nected with  the  gate  that  opened  both  ways.  To  make  him  god  of  the 
BUD  and  of  the  year  is  the  less  justifiable,  because  the  month  that  bean 
hb  name  was  originally  the  eleventh,  not  the  first ;  that  month  seemff 
ffltbei  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  oircumatanoe,  thai  at  this  tea 
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of  the  kieA  s>  characteristic  of  the  scrupulous  s|.irit  of  Ro- 
man religion,  that  at  the  commencement  of  every  act  the 
*  spirit  of  opening  "  should  first  be  invoked,  while  it  above 
all  betokened  the  deep  conviction  that  it  was  as  indispensa- 
ble to  combine  the  Roman  gods  in  sets  as  it  was  neces8a77 
that  the  more  personal  gods  of  the  Hellenes  should  stand 
•ingly  and  apart.  Of  all  the  worships  of  Rome  that  whidi 
perhaps  had  the  deepest J^old  was  the  worship  of  the  tute- 
lary spirits  that  presided  in  and  over  the  household  and  the 
storechamber :  these  were  in  public  worship  Vesta  and  the 
Penates,  in  family  worship  the  gods  of  forest  and  field,  the 
Silvani,  and  especially  the  gods  of  the  household  in  its  strict 
sense,  the  Lases  or  Lares,  to  whom  their  share  of  the  fam- 
ily meal  was  regularly  assigned,  and  before  whom  it  was, 
even  in  the  time  of  Gato  the  Elder,  the  first  duty  of  the 
father  of  the  household  on  returning  home  to  perform  his 
devotions.  In  the  ranking  of  the  gods,  however,  these 
spirits  of  the  house  and  of  the  field  occupied  the  lowest 
rather  than  the  highest  place ;  it  was — and  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  with  a  religion  which  renounced  all  attempts  to 
idealize — not  the  broadest  and  most  general,  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  individual  abstraction,  in  which  the  pious 
heart  found  most  nourishment. 

This  indifierence  to  ideal  elements  in  the  Roman  religion 
was  accompanied4)y  a  practical  and  utilitarian  tendency,  as 
is  clearly  enough  apparent  in  the  table  of  festivals  which 
has  been  already  explained.     Increase  of  substance  and  of 
prosperity   by  husbandry  and  the  rearing  of  flocks  and 
herds,  by  seafaring  and  commerce — this  was  what  the  Ro- 
man desired  from  his  gods ;  and  it  very  well  accords  with 
Ihis  view,  that  the  god  of  good  faith  {deus  Jidius)^  the  god- 
dess of  chance  and  good  luck  (/or«  fortuna)^  and  the  god 
of  traffic  {fnercurius)^  originating  out  of  their  daily  deal- 
ings, although  not  occurring  in  that  ancient  table  of  festi' 

Mm  after  the  rwt  of  the  middle  of  winter  tbc  cycle  of  the  labours  of  ihf 
field  begaa  afresh.    It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  course  that  the  open* 
hig  of  the  ^ear  should  also  be  included  in  the  sphere  of  lanus,  especial 
ty  after  laouarius  came  to  be  placed  at  its  head. 
10* 
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vals,  appear  very  early  as  adored  far  and  ne^r  by  the  Ro 
mans.  Strict  frugality  and  mercantile  speculation  were 
rooted  in  the  Roman  character  too  deeply  not  to  find  their 
thorough  reflection  in  its  divine  counterpart. 

Respecting  the  world  of  spirits  little  can  he  said.  The 
^^^  departed  souls   of   mortal   men,   the    **  good  ^ 

{manes),  continued  to  exist  as  shades  haunting  th€ 
spot  where  the  body  reposed  {dii  in/ert),  and  received  meat 
and  drink  from  the  survivors.  But  they  dwelt  in  the  depths 
beneath,  and  there  was  no  bridge  that  led  from  the  lower 
world  either  to  men  ruling  on  earth  or  upward  to  the  goda 
above.  The  hero-worship  of  the  Greeks  was  wholly  for- 
eign to  the  Romans,  and  the  late  origin  and  poor  invention 
of  the  legend  as  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  are  shown  by 
the  thoroughly  unRoman  transformation  of  king  Romulus 
into  the  god  Quirinus.  Numa,  the  oldest  and  most  vener- 
able name  in  Roman  tradition,  never  received  the  honours 
of  a  god  in  Rome  as  Theseus  did  in  Athens. 

The  most  ancient  priesthoods  in  the  community  bore 
reference  to  Mars ;  especially  the  priest  of  the 
god  of  the  community,  nominated  for  life,  "  the 
kindler  of  Mars  '*  {fiamen  Maritalis)  as  he  was  designated 
from  presenting  burnt-offerings,  and  the  twelve  "  leapers  " 
{salii),  a  band  of  young  men  who  in  March  performed  the 
war-dance  in  honour  of  Mars  and  accompanied  it  by  song. 
We  have  already  explained  (p.  123)  how  the  amalgamation 
of  the  11  ill-community  with  that  of  the  Palatine  gave  rise 
to  the  duplication  of  the  Roman  Mars,  and  thereby  to  the 
introduction  of  a  second  priest  of  Mars — the  fiamen  Quirv- 
nalia — smd  a  second  guild  of  dancers — the  salii  collinu 

To  these  were  added  other  public  worships  (some  of 
which  probably  had  an  origin  far  earlier  than  that  of  Rome), 
for  which  either  single  priests  were  appointed — as  those  of 
Carmentis,  of  Volcanus,  of  the  god  of  the  harbour  and  the 
river— or  the  celebration  of  which  was  committed  to  par- 
ticular colleges  or  clans  in  the  name  of  the  people.  8uch  a 
college  was  probably  that  of  the  twelve  "  field  brethren  " 
fraircs  arvrJcs)  M^ho  invoked  the  creative  goddess  {dec 
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ilia)  in  May  to  bless  the  growth  of  the  seed ;  although  it  i* 
very  doub^ul  whether  they  enjoyed  at  this  period  the  pecu* 
liar  consideration  which  we  find  subsequently  accorded  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  empire.  These  were  accompanied 
5jr  the  Titian  brotherhood ,  which  had  to  preserve  and  to 
attend  to  the  distinctive  eultiis  of  the  Roman  Titles  (p.  '32), 
and  by  the  thirty  ''  curial  kindlcrs  "  (flamines  curiales)^  \iv 
stituted  for  the  hearths  of  the  thirty  curies.  The  "  wolf 
festival "  {lupercalia)  already  mentioned  was  celebrated  foi 
the  protection  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  honour  of  the 
**  favourable  god  "  {^faunu9)y  by  the  Qusnctiau  clan  and  the 
Fabii  who  were  associated  with  them  after  the  admission 
of  the  Hill- Romans,  in  the  month  of  February— a  genuine 
shepherds'  carnival,  in  which  the  ^'  wolves  "  (hiperci)  jumped 
about  naked  with  a  girdle  of  goatskin,  and  whipped  the  peo 
pie  with  thongs.  Li  like  manner  the  community  may  bo 
conceived  as  represented  and  partidpatiug  in  the  case  of 
other  gentile  worships. 

To  this  earliest  worship  of  the  Roman  community  new 
rites  were  gradually  added.  The  most  important  of  these 
worships  had  reference  to  the  city  as  newly  united  and  vir- 
tually founded  afresh  by  the  construction  of  the  great  wall 
and  stronghold.  In  it  the  highest  and  best  lovis  of  the 
Capitol — ^Uie  genius  of  the  Roman  people — ^was  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  Roman  divinities,  and  his  '*  kiadl^r  " 
thenceforth  appointed,  \\iQflamen  Dialis^  formed  iz  oonjnno 
tion  with  the  two  priests  of  Mars  the  sacred  triad  of  high- 
priests.  Contemporaneously  began  the  ctdtus  of  the  new 
single  city-hearth — Vesta — and  the  kindred  cultu9  of  the 
Penates  of  the  community  (p.  157).  Six  chaslie^  virgins, 
daughters  as  it  were  of  the  household  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, attended  to  that  pious  service,  and  had  to  maintain  the 
wholesome  lire  of  the  common  hearth  always  blazing  as  no 
example  (p.  61)  and  an  omen  to  the  burgesses.  This  ^or^ 
sliip,  halMumestic,  half-public,  was  the  most  sacred  of  all 
in  Rome,  and  it  accordingly  was  the  latest  of  all  the  hea- 
then worships  there  to  give  way  before  the  ban  of  ChrA- 
iianity.     The  Aventine,  moreover,  was  assigned  to  Dinna  bb 
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the  representative  of  the  Latin  ocnfederacy  (p«  150),  but 
for  that  very  reason  no  spedal  Roman  priesthood  was  ap- 
pointed for  her ;  and  the  community  gradually  became  ao- 
customed  to  render  definite  homage  to  numerous  other  dei- 
fied abstractions  by  means  of  general  festivals  or  by  repre* 
Bcntative  priesthoods  specially  destined  for  their  service ;  ia 
particular  instances^-such  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  flow* 
ers  {Flora)  and  of  fruits  (Pomona)-— it  appointed  also 
special  Jlaminesj  so  that  the  number  of  these  was  at  length 
fifteen.  But  among  them  they  carefully  distinguished  those 
three  great  kindlers  {Jhmines  maiore9)j  who  down  to  the 
laU^st  times  could  only  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  old 
burgesses,  just  as  the  old  incorporations  of  the  Palatine  and 
Quirinal  Salii  always  asserted  precedence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Thus  the  necessary  and  stated  observ* 
aiices  due  to  the  gods  of  the  community  were  entrusted 
once  for  all  by  the  state  to  fixed  corporations  or  regular 
ministers ;  and  the  expense  of  sacrifices,  which  was  prcbi^ 
bly  not  inconsiderable,  was  covered  partly  by  the  assigna- 
tion of  certain  lands  to  particular  temples,  partly  by  the 
fmes  (pp.  109,  205). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  public  worship  of  the 
other  Latin,  and  probably  also  of  the  Sabellian,  communi- 
ties was  essentially  similar  in  character.  At  any  rate  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  Flamincs,  Salii,  Luperci,  and  Ves* 
tales  were  institutions  not  special  to  Rome,  but  general 
among  the  Latins,  and  at  least  the  first  three  colleges  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  formed  in  the  kindred  communities  indo 
pendciitly  of  the  Roman  model. 

Lastly,  as  the  state  made  arrangements  in  reference  to 
its  own  gods,  so  each  burgess  might  make  similar  arrange- 
ments in  his  individual  sphere,  and  might  not  only  present 
sacrifices,  but.  might  also  consecrate  set  places  and  minis- 
ters, to  his  own  divinities. 

There  was  thus  enough  of  priesthood  and  of  priests  in 
OoiiMos  of  Rome.  Those,  however,  who  had  business  with 
iMmdion.  n  gQ^  resorted  to  the  god,  and  not  to  the  priest 
Every  supi^liant  and  ir.quirer  addressed  himself  directly  tc 
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Ihe  divinity — ^the  community  of  oourso  by  the  king  as  itt 
mouthpiooe,  just  as  the  curia  by  the  curio  and  the  eguiiel 
by  their  colonels ;  no  intervention  of  a  priest  M'as  allowed 
to  conceal  or  to  obscure  this  original  and  simple  relatior 
Bat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  hold  converse  with  a  god 
The  god  had  his  own  way  of  speaking,  which  was  intelligi^ 
ble  only  to  those  acquainted  with  it;  but  one  who  did 
rightly  understand  it  knew  not  only  how  to  ascertain,  but 
also  how  to  manage,  thd  will  of  the  god,  and  even  in  case 
of  need  to  overreach  or  to  constrain  him.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  worshipper  of  the  god  should  regularly 
consult  such  men  of  skill  and  listen  to  their  advice ;  and 
thence  arose  the  corporations  or  colleges  of  men  specially 
skilled  in  rdiigious  lore,  a  thoroughly  national  Italian  insti- 
tution, which  had  a  £ir  more  impoitant  influence  on  political 
development  than  the  individual  priests  or  priesthoods* 
These  colleges  have  been  often,  but  erroneously,  confound* 
ed  with  the  priesthoods.  The  priesthoods  were  charged 
with  the  worship  of  a  specific  divinity  ;  the  skilled  colleges, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
traditional  rules  regarding  those  more  general  religious  ob- 
servances, the  proper  fulfilment  of  which  implied  a  certain 
amount  of  information  and  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
state  in  its  own  interest  should  provide  for  the  faithful 
transmission  of  that  information.  These  close  corporations 
supplying  their  own  vacancies,  of  course  from  the  ranks  of  ' 
the  burgesses,  became  in  this  way  the  depositaries  of  skilled 
arts  and  sciences. 

Under  the  Roman  oonstitution  and  that  of  the  Latin 
communities  in  general  there  were   originally 
but  two  such  colleges ;  that  of  the  augurs  aiid 
that  of  thlj  ponti^ccs.*     Fhe  six  augurs  were  skilled  in  in- 

*  The  dearest  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  communidei 
organised  on  the  Latin  scheme  augurs  and  pontifices  occur  every  wfaert 
(«.  ff.  Cic  de  Lege  Agr.  ii.  86,  96,  and  numerous  inscriptions),  but  the 
other  colleges  do  noL  The  former,  therefore,  stand  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  with  the  constitution  of  ten  curies  and  the  Flamines,  8alii,  and  Lu< 
pem,  as  very  ancicut  heirlooms  of  the  liAtiu   stock;   whereas  the 
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terpieting  the  language  of  the  gods  from  the  flight  of  birds} 
an  art,  whi^h  was  prosecuted  with  great  earnestness  and 
reduced  to  a  quasi-ecientific  system.  The  five  **  bridge 
builders"  (pontifieea)  derived  their  name  from 
their  function,  as  sacred  as  it  was  politically  im* 
poi^nt,  of  conducting  the  building  and  demolition  of  the, 
bridge  over  the  Tiber.  They  were  the  Roman  engineer^ 
who  understood  the  mystery  of  measures  and  numbers; 
whence  there  devolved  upon  them  also  the  duties  of  man* 
aging  the  calendar  of  the  state,  of  proclaiming  to  the  peo- 
ple the  time  of  new  and  full  moon  and  the  days  of  festi- 
vals, and  of  seeing  that  every  religious  and  every  judirial 
act  took  place  on  the  right  day.  As  they  had  thus  an  espe- 
cial supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it  was  to  them 
in  case  of  need— on  occasion  of  marriage,  testament,  or 
adrogatio — ^that  the  preliminary  question  was  addressed, 
whether  the  -matter  proposed  did  not  in  any  respect  offend 
against  divine  law ;  and  it  was  they  who  fixed  and  proniul* 
gated  the  general  exoteric  precepts  of  ritual,  which  were 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  royal  laws."  Thus  they 
acquired  (although  not  probably  to  the  full  extent  till  alter 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy)  the  general  oversight  of  Ro- 
man worship  and  of  whatever  was  connected  with  it — and 
what  was  there  that  was  not  so  connected?    They  them* 

Daoviri  Mcria  faciundU^  tbeFetiales,  and  other  colleges,  like  (liu  tliirty 
euries  and  the  Servian  tribes  aod  centuries,  origioated  in,  and  reniainod 
therefore  confined  to,  Rome.  But  in  the  case  of  the  second  collcge^- 
the  pontifices — the  influence  of  Rome  probably  led  to  the  introduction 
of  that  name  into  the  general  Latin  scheme  instead  of  some  earlier,  per- 
haps  more  Tarinblo,  designation ;  or — a  hypothesis  which  pbilologically 
has  ranch  in  its  favoui^^oyu  originally  signified  not  "  bririgc,*^  but 
"  way  "  gcierally,  nnd  pontifex  therefore  meant  "  constmctpr of  ways."^ 
Tlie  st:it«nientB  regarding  the  origrnnl  number  of  the  augurs  in  par- 
ti jular  vary.  The  view  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  number  to  be  an 
odd  one  19  rof  ited  by  Clc.  (de  Lege  Agr,  ii.  35,  OC);  and  Livy  (x  6)  does 
oot  Bay  so,  but  only  st\tOH  that  the  number  of  Roman  augurs  had  to  be 
divisible  by  three,  and  so  must  have  had  an  odd  number  a'j  its  basiai 
According  to  Livy  (/.  c.)  the  number  was  six  down  to  the  OgulnUn  law,  an4 
tlie  Maine  is  virtually  aflirnietl  by  Cicero  {de  Rfp.  ii.  9,  14)  when  he  rt 
oreFcnts  Romulus  as  instituting  four,  and  Numa  two,  iiugural  staUs. 
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■elves  described  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  as  *^  the  science 
of  things  divine  and  human.''  In  &ct  the  rudiment-s  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  histotical 
Ot imposition  proceeded  from  this  college.  For  the.  writing 
of  history  was  associated  with  the  calendar  and  the  boolc  of 
annals ;  and,  as  from  the  organization  of  the  Roman  :x)urtii 
of  law  no  tradition  could  originate  in  these  courts  them- 
^veSy  it  was  necessary  that  the  iinowledge  of  legal  princi- 
ples and  procedure  should  be  traditionally  preserved  in  the 
college  of  the  pontifices,  which  alone  was  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  respecting  court-days  and  questions  of  religious 
law. 

^  By  the  side  of  these  two  oldest  and  most  eminent  cor- 
porations of  men  versed  in  spiritual  lore  may 
be  to  some  extent  ranked  the  college  of  the 
twenty  state-heralds  {fetialesy  of  uncertain  derivation),  dcs- 
^tiued  as  a  living  repository  to  preserve  traditionally  the 
remembrance  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  neighbouring 
communities,  to  pronounce  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
alleged  infractions  of  treaty-rights,  and  in  case  of  need  to 
demand  satis&ction  and  declare  war.  They  had  preeisely 
the  same  position  with  reference  to  international,  as  the 
pontidces  had  with  reference  to  religious,  law ;  and  were 
therefore,  like  the  latter,  entitled  to  point  out  the  law, 
although  not  to  administer  it. 

But  in  however  high  repute  thc^e  colleges  were,  and  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  as  were  the  functions  assigned 
to  them,  it  was  never  forgotten — ^least  of  all  in  the  case  of 
those  which  held  the  highest  position — that  their  duty  was 
not  to  command,  but  to  tender  skilled  advice,  not  directly 
to  I  lb  lain  the  answer  of  the  gods,  but  to  explain  the  answer 
when  obtained  to  the  inquirer.  The  highest  of  the  priests 
was  not  merely  inferior  in  rank  to  the  king,  but  might  not 
oven  gi^  e  advice  to  him  unasked.  It  was  the  province  of 
tlie  king  to  determine  whether  and  when  he  would  take  an 
observation  of  birds ;  the  "  bird-seer  "  simply  stood  beside 
jiim  and  interpreted  to  him,  when  necessary,  the  language 
of  the  messengers  of  heaven.     In  like  manner  the  Fotiali? 
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and  the  Pontifox  could  not  interfere  in  matters  of  inter 
national  or  common  law  except  when  those  concerned  there 
with  desired  it.  The  Romans,  notwithstanding  all  their 
seal  for  religion,  adhered  with  unbending  strictness  to  the 
principle  that  the  priest  ought  to  remain  completely  power 
loss  in  the  state  and^-ezcluded  from  all  command — ought 
like  any  other  bui^ess  to  render  obedience  to  the  humblest 
magistrate. 

The  Latin  worship  was  grounded  mainly  on  man'f>  en- 
ChMEcterof  joyments^e^Ethly  pleasures,  and  only  in  a  sub- 
their  cgttia.  ordinate  degree  on  his  fear  of  the  wild  forces  of 
nature ;  it  consisted  pre-eminently  therefore  in  expressions 
of  joy,  in  lays  and  songs,  in  games  and  dances,  and  above 
all  in  banquets.  In  Italy,  as  everywhere  among  agricul- 
tural tribes  whose  ordinary  food  consists  of  v^etables,  the 
slaughter  of  cattle  was  at  once  a  household  feast  and  an  act 
of  worship :  a  pig  was  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the 
gods,  just  because  it  was  the  usual  roast  for  a  feast.  But  all 
extravagance  of  expense  as  well  as  all  excess  of  rejoicing 
was  inconsistent  with  the  solid  character  of  the  Romans^ 
Frugality  in  relation  to  the  gods  wa9  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  the  primitive  Latin  woi^^hip ;  and  the 
free  play  of  imagination  was  repressed  with  iron  severity 
by  the  moral  self-discipline  which  the  nation  maintained ; 
BO  that  the  Latins  remained  strangers  to  the  abominations 
which  grow  out  of  its  unrestrained  indulgence.  At  the 
very  core  of  the  Latin  religion  there  lay  that  profound 
moral  impulse  which  leads  men  to  bring  earthly  guilt  and 
earthly  punishment  into  relation  wit^  the  world  of  the  gods, 
and  to  view  the  former  aa  a  crime  against  the  gods,  and  the 
latter  as  its  expiation.  The  execution  of  the  criminal  con- 
iemncd  to  death  was  as  much  an  expiatocy^s^rifice  offered 
to  the  divinity  as  was  the  killing  of  an  enemy  in  just  war ; 
the  thi<3f  who  by  night  stole  the  fruits  of  the  field  p^d  the 
penaky  to  Ceres  on  the  gallows  just  as  the  enemy  paid  it  tc 
ni'ther  earth  and  the  good  spirits  on  the  field  of  battla 
The  profound  and  fearful  idea  of  substitution  also  meets  ua 
here:  when  the  gods  of  the  community  were  angry  and  ua 
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body  could  be  laid  hold  of  as  definiteiy  guiUj,  thej  mighl 
be  appeased  hy  one  who  voluntarily  gaye  himself  up  (devo^ 
vere  se) ;  noxious  chasms  in  the  ground  were  dosed,  and 
battles  half  lost  were  converted  into  victories,  when  a  brave 
buigess  thffew  himself  as  an  expiatory  offering  into  Ui<* 
abyss  or  upon  the  foe.  The  ^  sacred  spring  "  was  based  ov 
m  similar  view ;  all  the  ofi&pring  whether  of  cattle  or  of 
men  within  a  specified  period  were  presented  to  the  gods 
if  acts  of  this  nature  are  to  be  called  human  sacrifices,  then 
such  sacrifices  belonged  to  the  cssence^of  the  Latin  faith ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  add  that,  fiir  back  as  our  view  reaches 
into  the  past,  this  immolation,  so  fiir  as  life  was  concerned, 
was  Hmit«d  to  the  guilty  who  had  been  convicted  before  a 
civil  tribunal,  or  to  the  innocent  who  voluntarily  chose  to 
die.  Human  sacrifices  of  a  different  description,  which  arc 
faioonsistent  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  sacrificial  act, 
and  which,  wherever  they  have  occurred  among  the  Indo- 
Germanic  stocks  at  least,  have  been  the  offspring  of  later 
degeneracy  and  barbarism,  never  gained  admission  among 
the  Romans ;  hardly  in  a  single  instance)  were  superstition 
and  despair  induced,  even  in  times  of  extreme  distress,  to 
seek  an  extraordinary  deliverance  through  means  so  revolt* 
ing.  Comparatively  slight  traces  are  to  bo  found  among 
the  Romans  of  belief  in  ghosts,  fear  of  enchantments,  or 
dealing  iujxiysteries.  Oracles  and  prophecy  never  acquin'd 
the  importance  in  Italy  which  they  obtained  in  Greece,  and 
never  were  able  to  exercise  a  serious  control  over  public  or 
private  life& 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Latin  religion  sank  ihto  a 
singular  insipidity  and  dulness,  and  early  became  shrivelled 
into  in  anxious  and  dreary  round  of  ceremonies.  The  g«">  1 
of  the  ftalian  was,  as  we  have  alrciidy  said,  above  all  thin<.^a 
«n  instrument  f<)r  helping  him  to  the  attainment  of  verj^ 
substantial  earthly  objects ;  this  turn  was  given  to  the  ro 
ligious  views  of  the  Italian  by  his  tendency  towards  the 
palpable  and  the  real,  and  is  nc  less  distinctly  apparent  in 
the  saint-worship  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The 
gods  confronted  man  just  as  a  creditor  confronted  his  deb^ 
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or  ;  each  of  them  had  a  duly  acquired  right  to  certain  peiw 
forniances  and  payments ;  and  as  the  number  of  the  godi 
was  as  great  as  the  number  of  the  incidents  in  earthly  lifei, 
and  the  neglect  or  wrong  performance  of  the  worship  o* 
each  god  revenged  itself  in  the  corresponding  incident  it 
was  a  laborious  and  difficult  task  even  to  gain  a  knowledge 
of  one's  religious  obligations,  and  the  priests  who  were 
skilled  in  the  law  of  divine  things  and  pointed  out  its 
requirements — the  j^n/t/Sce^— could  not  fail  to  attain  an 
extraordinary  influence.  The  upright  man  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements of  sacred  ritual  with  the  same  mercantile  puno 
tuality  with  which  he  met  his  earthly  obligations,  and  at 
times  did  more  than  was  due,  if  the  god  had  done  so  on  his 
part.  Man  even  dealt  in  speculation  with  his  god  ;  a  vow 
was  in  reality  as  in  name  a  formal  contract  between  the  god 
and  the  man,  by  which  the  latter  promised  to  the  former 
for  a  certain  service  to  be  rendered  a  certain  equivalent  re 
turn  ;  and  the  Roman  legal  principle  that  no  contract  could 
bo  concluded  by  deputy  was  not  the  least  important  of  the 
reasons  on  account  of  which  all  priestly  mediation  was  ex« 
eluded  from  the  religious  concerns  of  man  in  I^tium. 
Nay,  as  the  Roman  merchant  was  entitled,  without  injury 
to  his  conventional  rectitude,  to  fulfil  his  contract  merely  in 
the  letter,  so  in  dealing  with  the  gods,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Roman  theology,  the  copy  of  an  object  was 
given  and  received  instead  of  the  object  itself.  They  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  of  the  sky  heads  of  onions  and  poppies, 
that  he  might  launch  his  lightnings  at  these  rather  than  at 
llie  heads  of  men.  In  payment  of  the  offering  annually  de- 
manded by  father  Tiber,  thirty  puppets  plaited  of  rushes 
vcre  annually  thrown  into  the  stream.*  The  ideas  (if 
livine  mercy  and  plaaihility  were  in  these  instances  insc^pa* 
i  .ibly  mixed  up  with  a  pious  cunning,  which  tried  to  delude 
and  to  pacify  so  formidable  a  master  by  means  of  a  sham 
ratisfactioi..    The  Roman  fear  of  the  frods  accordingly  ex- 

*  It  is  only  an  unreflecting  miseotioeption  thnX  oui  discover  m  Uui 
omge  a  reminiscenoe  of  ancient  human  8acrifi<xx« 
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erciscd  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  multitude; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  that  sense  of  awe  in  the  presence  \J 
of  an  all-oontrolling  nature  or  of  an  almighty  God,  that  liet 
at  the  foundation  of  the  views  of  pantheism  and  nrvjiothe* 
ism  respectively  ;  on  the  contrar;^,  it  was  of  a  very  earthly 
character,  and  scarcely  different  in  any  material  respect 
from  the  trembling  with  which  the  Roman  debtor  ap- 
proached his  just,  but  very  strict  and  very  powerful  cred- 
itor. It  is  plain  that  such  a  religion  was  fitted  rather  to 
stifle  than  to  foster  artistic  and  speculative  views.  When 
the  Greek  had  clothed  the  simple  thoughts  of  primitive 
times  with  human  flesh  and  blood,  the  ideas  of  the  gods  so 
formed  not  only  became  the  elements  of  plastic  and  poetic 
art,  but  acquired  also  that  universality  and  elasticity  which 
are  the  proifoundest  characteristics  of  human  nature  and  for 
thiA  very  reason  are  essential  to  all  reliirions  that  aspire  to 
rule  the  world.  Through  .such  ideas  the  simple  view  of 
nature  became  expanded  into  the  conception  of  a  cosmog- 
ony, the  homely  moral  notion  became  enlarged  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  humanity  ;  and  for  a  long  period  the 
Greek  religion  was  enabled  to  embrace  within  it  the  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  views — the  whole  ideal  development 
of  the  nation — and  to  expand  in  depth  and  breadth  with  the 
increase  of  its  contents,  until  imagination  and  speculation 
rent  asunder  the  vessel  which  had  nursed  them.  But  in 
Latium  the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  deity  contin- 
ued so  wholly  transparent  that  it  uflbrded  no  opportunity 
for  the  training  cither  of  artist  or  ^oet,  and  the  Latin  re- 
ligion always  held  a  distant  and  ewn  hostile  attitude 
towards^art.  A:»  the  gc>d  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  ight 
else  than  the  spiritiialization  of  an  earthly  phenomo.ion, 
this  same  earthly  counterpart  naturally  formed  his  plnce  of 
abode  {(emplum)  and  his  image ;  walls  and  efligies  made  hy 
the  hiinds  of  men  seemed  only  to  obscure  and  to  embari  ass 
the  spiritual  conception.  Accordingly  the  original  Rontan 
worship  had  no  images  of  the  gods  or  houses  set  apart  for 
Uiem ;  and  although  the  god  was  at  an  early  period  wor 
■hipped  in  Latium,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  b} 
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Be&ns  of  an  image,  and  had  a  little  chapel  {a€dieula)  built 
fi>r  hiiu«  such  a  figurative  representation  was  reckoned  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Numa  and  was  generally  regarded  m 
au  impure  and  foreign  innovation.  The  Roman  religion 
cuuld  exhibit  no  unage  of  a  god  peculiar  to  it,  with  the  ex 
eeptioR.  perhaps^  of  the  doublo-headed  lanus ;  and  Varrc 
ev«>it  in  his  time  derided  the  desire  of  the  multitude  for 
pttp(v:s  and  edtrie^  The  utter  want  of  produclJjLe  jy  wei 
in  the  Ror«^an  religion  was  likewise  the  ultimate  cause  of 
th^"  thv>r\«UKh  poverty  which  always  marked  Roman  poetry 
ai(d  still  mvMTv  Roman  spivulation. 

IW  wmo  distinctive  character  was  manifest,  moreover, 
in  the  d«v*iain  of  its  practical  use.  The  practical  gain  which 
«KxTUvxl  tv'  the  Kontan  community  from  their  religion  was 
;t  cv\le  \^'  lUv'ral  law  gradually  developed  by  the  priests,  and 
'the  tvAi;.;^'tcsrjr  i:i  particular,  side  by  side  with  the  legal  ordi- 
it.^H\^«jk  This  moral  law  on  the  one  hand  supplied  the  place 
v»f  (Hxiiee  rt^lations  at  a  period  when  the  state  was  still 
^r  ft\Mn  prv^viding  any  dire^  -^inluaeffliardianship  for  its 
citia^'tks ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  ^v\U  and  visiu\i  with  divine  penalties  the  breach  of 
Ihvvi^'  lUv'ral  obllgatioDs  wliich  i*i>uld  not  be  reached  at  all, 
v*r  vNHsld  W  but  impiitVvtly  enforced,  by  the  law  ^  tho 
*LVv\  IIh*  !\»»:u!ationaji£iltaiJbrmer  class  religiously  incul- 
sN*u\:  !ho  vUie  o^3»*»rvaiKV  of  holidays  and  the  cQltivalion  of 
lh\'  tu'Ub  .^nd  viuevarxU  aiwrding  to  the  rules  of  good  hus- 
lvft^Mv(t\^  ^ihhiv'h  >iko  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  more  fully 
Ilk  ihs'  M^;ueL  To  this  class  belonged  also  the  worship  of 
ttb'  1h\^:  th  \*r  \'f  thv'  I^res  which  was  oonnectod  with  oon- 
iL(d\'«*atKnis  v4'  sanitary  |H>rKH>  (p.  225),  and  above  all  thi 
p4r<iv'Uvv  of  burning  the  bodii^s  of  the  dend,  adopted  among 
\\w  Uv'u^aus  at  a  singularly  early  period,  far  earlier  thau 
*ui'>n^  the  ^«rwks — a  pr;u'tii*e  implying  a  rational  cnncep 
iKm  \^  Ufo  and  s>i  death,  which  was  foreign  to  primitive 
lu\ie^  and  i»  oven  fi*r\ign  to  ourselves  at  the  present  day. 
Il  luuxi  Iv  rivk\nuHl  no  small  achievement  that  the  national 
r«l^i«v^  \\f  Iho  liatins  was  able  to  carry  out  these  and  simi- 
W  4lM|«^t\\^\euta«    But  the  nioral  effect  of  this  law  waa 
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still  more  important.  Under  this  head  we  might  include 
the  &ct  itself  that  every  sentence,  at  least  every  capital  sen- 
tence, was  primarily  conceived  as  the  curse  of  the  divinity 
oilended  by  the  crime.  But  not  only  did  that  curse  acoom* 
pany  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  community  ;  it  also 
wpplemented  its  deficiencies.  If  a  husband  sold  his  wife 
or  a  father  sold  his  married  son  ;  if  a  child  struck  his  &thor 
or  a  daughter-in-law  her  father-in-law ;  if  a  patron  violated 
his  obligation  to  keep  fiiith  with  his  guest  or  dependent,  the 
civil  law  had  no  penalty  for  such  outragggy  but  the  higden 
of  the  curse  of  the  gods^iay  thenceforth  on  the  head  of  the 
offender.  Not  that  the  person  thus  accursed  {sacer)  was 
outlawed ;  such  an  outlawry,  inconsistent  in  its  nature  with 
all  civil  order,  was  only  an  exceptional  oocurrenoe  in  Rome 
^-%xi  aggravation  of  the  religious  curse  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrels  between  the  orders.  It  was  not  the  province  of 
the  civil  authorities,  still  less  of  the  individual  burgess  or 
of  the  wholly  powerless  priest,  to  carry  into  efFeot  the 
divine  curse ;  the  life  of  the  person  accursed  was  forfeited 
not  to  men  but  to  the  gods.  But  the  pious  popular  faith, 
on  which  that  curse  was  based,  must  in  earlier  times  have 
had  power  even  over  natures  frivolous  and  wicked ;  and  the 
moral  agency  of  religion  must  have  exercised  an  influence 
deeper  and  purer  precisely  because  it  was  not  contaminated 
by  any  appeal  to  the  secular  arm. 
I  But  it  performed  no  higher  service  in  Latium  than  the 
&rtherance  of  civil  order  and  moraljty^y  such  means  as 
these.  In  this  field  Hellas  had  an  unspeakable  advantage 
over  Latium ;  it  owed  to  its  religion  not  merely  its  whole 
mtellectual  development,  but  also  its  national  union,  so  &r 
as  such  an  union  was  attained  at  all ;  the  oracles  and  festi- 
vals of  the  gods,  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and  the  Muses, 
ilatigfaters  of  faith,  were  the  centres  round  which  revolved 
all  that  was  great  in  Hellenic  life  and  all  in  it  that  was  the 
GommoB  heritage  of  the  nation.  And  yet  even  here  Latium 
had,  as  compared  with  Hellas,  its  own  advantages.  The 
LAtin  religion,  reduced  as  it  was  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
perception,  was  completely  intelligible  to  every  one  and 
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Aoceasible  in  common  to  all ;  and  therefore  the  Roman  com- 
munity preserved  the  equality  of  its  citizens,  while  Heliaa^ 
where  religion  rose  to  the  level  of  the  highest  thought,  had 
from  tHe  earliest  times  to  endure  all  the  blessing  and  curse 
of  an  aristocracy  of  intellect.  The  Latin  religion  like 
every  other  had  its  origin  in  the  efibrt  to  fathom  the  abysi 
of  thought ;  it  is  only  to  a  superficial  view,  which  is  de- 
ceived as  to  the  depth  of  the  stream  because  it  is  clear,  that 
its  transparent  spirit-world  can  appear  to  be  shallow.  Thin 
deeply-rooted  faith  disappeared  with  the  progress  of  tim« 
fts  necessarily  as  the  dew  of  morning  disappears  before  the 
rising  sun,  and  in  consequence  the  Latin  religion  came  at 
length  to  wither ;  but  the  Latins  preserved  their  simplicity, 
of  faith  longer  than  most  peoples  and  longer  especially  that 
the  Greeks.  As  colours  are  effects  of  light  and  at  the  same 
time  dim  it,  so  art  axid  science  are  not  merely  thj^jcreftUo^ 
but  also  the  destroyers  of  faith ;  and,  much  as  this  process 
at  once  of  development  and  of  destruction  is  swayed  by 
necessity,  by  the  same  law  of  nature  certain  results  have 
been  reserved  to  the  epoch  of  early  simplicity — ^results 
which  subsequent  epochs  make  vain  endeavours  to  attain. 
The  mighty  intellectual  development  of  the  Hellenes,  which 
created  their  religious  and  literary  unity  (ever  imperfect  as 
that  unity  was),  was  the  very  thing  that  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  attain  to  a  genuine  political  union  ;  they  sacri- 
ficed thereby  the  simplicity,  the  flexibility,  the  selMevotion, 
the  power  of  amalgamation,  which  constitute  the  conditions 
of  any  such  union.  It  is  time  therefore  to  desist  from  tha( 
childish  view  of  history  which  believes  that  it  can  com* 
mend  the  Greeks  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  Romans  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  as  we 
allow  the  oak  to  hold  its  own  beside  the  rose,  so  should  w« 
abstain  from  praising  or  censuring  the  two  noblest  organic 
tations  which  antiquity  has  produced,  and  comprehend  the 
truth  that  their  distinctive  excellences  have  a  necessary  con- 
nection with  their  respective  defects.  The  deepest  and  nlti- 
mate  reason  of  the  diversity  between  the  two  nations  lay 
beyond  doubt  in  the  fact  that  Latinm  did  not,  and  that  He^ 
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las  did,  during  the  season  of  growth  come  into  cob^t  with 
he  East  No  people  on  earth  was  great  enough  by  its  own 
efforts  to  ci*eate  either  the  marvel  of  Hellenic  or  at  a  later 
period  the  marvel  of  Christian  culture ;  history  has  pro 
daced  these  most  brilliant  results  only  where  the  ideas  of 
Aramaic  religion  have  sunk  into  an  Indo-Gormanio  scil. 
Bat  if  for  this  reason  Hellas  is  the  prototype  of  purely 
humaUy  Latium  is  not  less  for  all  time  the  prototype  of 
national,  development ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  us  their  8U<y 
cessors  to  honour  both  and  to  learn  from  both. 

Such  was  the  nature  and  such  the  influence  of  the  Ro- 
yy^^igQ  man  religion  in  its  pure,  unhampered,  and  thor- 

^'««*»^  oughly  national  development.  Its  national  char- 
acter was  not  infringed  by  the  fiict  that,  from  the  earliest 
times,  modes  and  systems  of  worship  were  introduced  from 
abroad  ;  no  mori^^than  the  bestowal  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship on  individual  foreigners  denationalized  the  Roman 
state.  An  exchange  of  gods  as  well  as  of  goods  with  the 
Latins  must  have  taken  place  as  a  matter  of  course ;  the 
transplantation  to  Rome  of  cods  and  worships  belonging'to 
less  oognate  races  is  more  remarkable.  Of  the  distinctive 
/Sabine  worship  maintained  by  the  Tities  we  have  already 
spoken  (p.  227).  Whether  any  of  their  conceptions  of  tha 
gods  were  borrowed  from  Etruria  is  more  doubtful :  for 
tte  Lases,  the  older  designation  of  the  genii  (from  lascivii9\ 
and  Minor va  the  goddess  of  memory  {menSy  menervare\ 
which  have  been  usually  described  as  originally  Etruscan, 
were  on  the  contrary,  judging  from  philological  grounds, 
indigenous  to  Latium.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  and  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of  Roman  inter- 
cx>urse,  that  the 'Greek  worship  received  earlier  and  more 
evf^onsive  attention  in  Rome  than  any  other  of  foreign  ori« 
fin.  The  Greek  oracles  furnished  the  earliest  occasion  of 
Hs  introduction.  The  language  of  the  Roman  gods  was 
wholly  confined  to  Yea  mid  Nay  or  at  the  most  to  the  mak« 
lag  their  will  known  by  the  method  of  casting  lots,*  which 

*  San  fh>iii  aerere^  to  pitce  in  a  row.    The  BorUs  were  probaUy 
hdeU  wooden  tablets  arranged  upon  a  string,  which  when  thrown  formed 
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appears  in  ite  origin  It&lian;  whi.e  from  very  ancient 
times — although  not  apparently  until  '^he  impulse  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Easit — the  more  talkative  gods  of  th« 
Greeks  imparted  actual  utterances  of  prophecy.  The  Ro> 
mans  made  efforts,  even  at  an  early  period^  to  treasure  up 
such  counsels,  and  copies  of  the  leaves  of  the  soothsaying 
priestess  of  Apollo,  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  wei*e  accordingly  a 
highly  valued  gift  on  the  part  of  their  Greek  guest-friends 
from  Campania.  For  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the 
fl^rfune-teiling  book  a  special  college,  inferior  in  rank  only 
to  the  augurs  and  pontifice^,  was  instituted  in  early  timcSf 
COL  si  sting  of  two  men  of  lore  {daoviri  tctcris  faciundis\ 
who  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  state  with  two 
slaves  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.  To  these  cus- 
todiers of  oracles  the  people  resorted  in  cases  of  doubt^ 
when  an  act  of  worship  was  needed  in  order  to  avoid  some 
impending  evil  and  they  did  not  know  to  which  of  the  gods 
or  with  what  rites  it  was  to  be  performed.  But  Romans  in 
search  of  advice  early  betook  themselves  also  to  the  Del- 
phic ApoUo  himself.  Besides  the  legends  relating  to  such 
an  intercourse  already  mentioned  (p.  194),  it  is  attested 
partly  by  the  reception  of  the  word  ihetauru9  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Delphic  oracle  into  all  the  Italian  lan- 
guages with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  partly  by  the 
oldest  Roman  form  of  the  name  of  Apollo^  Aperta^  the 
'*  opener,^  an  etymological  perversion  of  the  Doric  Apel- 
lon,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  betrayed  by  its  very  barbaiv 
1/  ism.  The  Greek  Herakles  was  naturalised  in  Italy  as  Her- 
olus,  Hercoles,  Hercules,  at  an  early  period  and  under  a 
peculiar  conception  of  his  character,  apparently  in  the  fin4 
instance  as  the  god  of  gains  of  adventure  and  of  any  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  wealth ;  for  which  reason  the  geoi* 
sral  was  wont  to  present  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  which  he 
had  procured,  and  tiie  merchant  the  tenth  of  the  substance 
which  he  had  obtained,  to  Hercules  at  the  chief  altar  (ara 
mcurifna)  in  the  cattle  market.    Accordingly  he  became  the 

figares  of  various  kinds ;  sn  arrangement  whioh  puts  one  in  mind  o§  tin 
Runic  charactera. 
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god  of  mercantile  covenants  generally,  which  in  early  timea 
were  frequently  conclude  at  this  altar  and  confirmed  'jy 
oatL,  and  in  so  fiir  was  identified  with  the  old  Latin  god  of 
good  "faith  {deus  Jidius),  The  worship  of  Hercules  was 
from  an  early  date  among  che  most  widely  diffused ;  he 
was,  to  use  the  words  of  an  ancient  author,  adored  in  every 
iiamlet  of  Italy,  and  altars  were  everywhere  erected  to  him 
in  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  along  tlie  country  roads. 
The  gods  also  of  the  oiariner,  Castor  and  Polydeukes,  or 
anoong  the  Romans  Pollux,  the  god  of  traffic  Hermes — the 
Roman  Mercurius,  and  the  god  of  healing,  Asklapios  or 
Aesculapius,  were  early  known  to  the  Romans,  although 
their  public  worship  only  began  at  ^a  later  period.  The 
name  of  tke  festival  of  the  *'  good  goddess  **  {bona  dea), 
dtuHtuin,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Sd^ov  or  dljfAiav^  may 
likewise  reach  back  as  far  as  this  epoch.  It  must  be  the 
result  also  of  ancient  borrowing,  that  the  old  Liber  pater 
of  the  Romans  was  afterwards  conceived  as  "  father  deliv- 
erer "  aad  identified  with  the  wine-god  of  the  Greeks,  the 
•*  releaser  ^  (Lffoeos)^  and  that  the  Roman  god  of  the  lower 
regions  was  called  the  "dispenser  of  riches"  {Pluto — Dis 
peUer\  while  his  spouse  Persephone  became  converted  at 
once  by  change  of  the  initial  sound  and  by  transference  of 
the  idea  into  the  Roman  Proserpina,  that  is,  "  germinatrix.** 
Even  the  goddess  of  the  Romano-Latin  league,  Diana  of 
Uie  Aventlne^  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  federal 
goddefw  of  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis ;  at  least  her  carved  image  in  the  Roman  temple  was 
foTC^  after  the  Ephesian  type  (p.  169).  It  was  in  this 
way  alone,  through  the  myths  of  Apollo,  Dionysus,  Pluto, 
Ilerakles,  and  Artemis  which  were  early  pervaded  by  Ori- 
ental ideas,  that  the  Aramaic  religion  exercised  at  this  po- 
liod  a  remote  and  indirect  influence  on  Italy.  We  clearly 
perceive  from  these  facts  that  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
religion  waa  especially  due  to  commercial  intercourse — ^that 
it  was  traders  and  mariners  who  primarily  brought  the 
Greek  gods  to  Italy. 

These    ipdiyidual    c^es  however  of  derivation  fr(»m 
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ftbroad  wure  but  of  secondary  moment,  while  the  remaini 
of  the  natural  symbolism  of  primeval  times,  of  which  tht 
legend  of  the  oxen  of  Cacus  may  perhaps  be  a  specimeo 
(p.  41)  were  verging  on  extinction.  In  all  its  leading  fea- 
tures the  Uoinaii  religion  waa  an  organic  creation  of  tlie 
people  among  whom  wo  find  it. 

The  Sabcllian  and  Umbrian  worship,  judging  frum  the 
little  we  know  of  it,  rested  upon  quite  the  strntt 
(he  &bei-       fundamental  views  as  the  Latin  with  local  varitv 
'  tiona  of  colour  and  form.     That  it  was  different 

froTn  the  Latin  is  very  distinctly  apparent  from  tho  cstal^ 
Jiahment  of  a  special  college  at  Eome  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Sabine  rites  {p._^72) ;  but  that^very  feet  affords. an 
instructive  illuatralion  of  the  nature  of  the  difference,     Olv 


I  of  the  flight  of  birds  was  with  both  stocks  the 
regular  mode  of  Consulting  the  gods;  but  the  Titles  ob- 
served diffurirnt  birds  from  the  Ramnian  augurs.  Similar 
relations  present  themselves,  wherever  we  have  opportunity 
of  comparing  them.  Both  stocks  in  common  regarded  tho 
gods  as  abstractions  of  the  earthly  and  as  of  an  impersonal 
nature ;  they  differed  in  expression  and  ritual.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  these  diversities  should  appear  of  importance  to  the 
worshippers  of  those  days  ;  we  are  no  longer  able  to  apprc" 
hend  what  was  the  characteristic  distinction,  if  any  really 
e;fist«d. 

The  remains  of  the  sacred  rites  of  tho  Etruscans  that 
have  reached  us  are  marked  by  a  different  spirit. 
ih*iiTu»-       Their  prevailing  character istiea   are  a  gloomy 
and    withal    tiresome    mysticism,    ringing    the 
changes  on  numbers,  soothsaying,  and  that  solemn  enthron- 
ing of  pure  absurdity  which  at  all  times  finds  Its  own  circle 
of  devotees.     We  are  far  from  knowing  the  Etruscan  wor- 
ship in  such  completeness  and  purity  as  wo  knuw  the  Lailu ; 
! — indeed  it  cannot  weil  be  doubted 
itures  were  only  introduced  by  tJie 
«r  period,  and  that  the  gloomy  Mid 
h  were  most  alien  to  the  Latin  wor- 
been  especially  handed  down  t<>  ii» 
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by  tradition.  But  enough  still  remains  to  show  that  the 
mysticism  and  barbarism  of  this  worship  had  their  founds 
tion  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Etruscan  people. 

With  our  very  unsatisfactory  knowledge  we  cannot  d» 
Uneate  the  intrinsic  contrast  subsisting  between  the  Etrufi> 
can  conceptions  of  deity  and  the  Italian  ^  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Etruscan  gods  were  the  miv 
lignaut  and  the  mischievous.  Their  worship  was  cruel,  in* 
eluding  in  particular  the  sacrifice  of  their  captives ;  thus  at 
Caere  they  slaughtered  the  Phocaean,  and  at  Tarquinii  the 
Roman,  prifoners.  Instead  of  a  tranquil  world  of  departed 
*good  spirits"  ruling  peacefully  in  the  realms  beneath, 
such  as  the  Latins  had  conceived,  the  Etruscan  religion  pre- 
sented a  veritable  hell,  in  which  the  poor  souls  were  doomed 
to  be  tortured  by  mallets  and  serpents,  and  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  by  the  conductor  of  the  dead,  a  savage  semi* 
brutal  figure  of  an  old  man  with  wings  and  a  large  ham 
mer — ^a  figure  which  afterwards  served  in  the  gladiatorial 
games  at  Rome  as  a  model  for  the  costume  of  the  man  who 
removed  the  corpses  of  the  slain  from  the  arena.  So  fixed 
was  the  association  of  torture  with  this  condition  of  the 
shades,  that  there  was  even  provided  a  redemption  from  it, 
which  after  certain  mysterious  offerings  transferred  the  poor 
soul  to  the  society  of  the  gods  above.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  order  to  people  their  lower  world,  the  Etruscans 
early  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  their  gloomiest  notions, 
iiuch  as  the  doctrine  of  Acheron  and  Charon,  which  play  ac 
important  part  in  the  Etruscan  discipline. 

But  the  Etruscan  occupied  himself  above  all  in  the  in* 
terpretation  of  signs  and  portents.  The  Romans  heard  the 
Toioe  of  the  gods  in  nature  ;  but  their  bird-seer  understood 
only  the  signs  in  their  simplicity,  and  knew  only  in  general 
whether  the  occurrence  boded  good  or  ill.  Disturbances 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  were  regarded  by  him  as 
boding  evil,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  business  in  hand,  as  when 
for  example  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  dispersed  the 
eomitia ;  and  he  probably  sought  to  get  rid  of  them,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  monstrous  births  which  were  put 
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to  death  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  beyond  the 
matters  were  carried  much  further.  The  penetrating  £tru» 
can  read  off  to  the  believer  his  future  fortunes  in  detail  from 
the  lightning  and  from  the  entrails  of  animals  ofiered  in  sac 
rifioe ;  and  the  more  singular  the  language  of  the  gods,  th« 
Diore  startling  the  portent  or  prodigy,  the  more  confidently 
did  he  declare  what  they  foretold  and  the  means  by  which 
It  was  possible  to  avert  the  mischief.  Thus  arose  the  lore 
of  lightning,  the  art  of  inspecting  entrails,  the  interpretf»> 
tion  of  prodigies — all  of  them,  and  the  science  of  lightning 
especially,  devised  with  the  hair-splitting  subtlety  which 
characterizes  the  mind  in  pursuit  of  absurdities.  A  dwarf 
called  Tages  with  the  figure  of  a  child  but  with  gray  hairs, 
who  had  been  ploughed  up  by  a  peasant  in  a  field  near  Tar* 
quinii — we  might  almost  fancy  that  practices  at  once  so 
childish  and  so  drivelling  had  sought  to  present  in  this 
figure  a  caricature  of  themselves — ^betrayed  the  secret  of 
this  lore  to  the  Etruscans,  and  then  straightway  died.  His 
disciples  and  successors  taught  what  gods  were  in  the  habit 
of  hurling  the  lightning ;  how  the  lightning  of  each  god 
might  be  recognized  by  its  colour  and  the  quarter  of  the 
heavens  whence  it  came;  whether  the  lightning  boded  a 
permanent  state  of  things  or  a  single  event ;  and  in  the  lat^ 
ter  case  whether  the  event  was  one  unalterably  -  fixed,  or 
whether  it  could  be  up  to  a  certain  limit  artificially  po<t> 
poned  :  how  they  might  convey  the  lightning  away  when  it 
struck,  or  compel  the  threatening  lightning  to  strike,  and 
various  marvellous  arts  of  the  like  kind,  with  which  there 
was  incidentally  conjoined  no  small  desire  of  pocketing 
fees.  How  deeply  repugnant  this  jugglery  was  to  the  Ro 
man  character  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  even  when  people 
crime  at  a  later  period  to  employ  the  Etruscan  lore  in 
Rome,  no  attempt  was  made  to  naturalize  it ;  during  our 
present  period  the  Romans  were  probably  still  content  with 
their  own,  and  with  the  Grecian,  oracles. 

The  Etruscan  religion  occupied  a  higher  level  than  Um 
Roman,  in  so  far  as  it  developed  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
what  was  wholly  wanting  among  the  Romans-^speculatloB 
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veiled  under  the  forms  of  religion.  Over  the  world  and  ita 
gods  there  ruled  the  veiled  gods  {Dii  involuU)^  consulted 
bj  the  Etruscan  Jupiter  himself;  that  world  moreover  waf 
finite,  and,  as  it  had  come  into  being,  so  was  it  again  to  pasa 
away  after  the  expiry  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  who8« 
Si*ctions  \^ere  the  aaecula.  Respecting  the  intellectual  value 
which  may  once  have  belonged  to  this  Etruscan  loosmogony 
and  philosophy,  it  is  difHcult  to  form  a  judgment ;  they  ap- 
pear however  to  have  been  from  the  very  first  characteriiwl 
bj  fl  dull  fiitftliam  and  an  insipid  play  upon  numben^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

AORIOULTURE,   TRADE,  AKD  OOMHBBOB* 

AeRTCULTURs  and  coDitnerce  are  so  intimately  bound  up 
With  the  constitution  and  the  external  history  of  states^ 
that  the  former  must  frequently  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
describing  the  latter.  We  shall  here  endeavour  to  supple- 
ment the  detached  notices  which  we  have  already  given,  by 
exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  Italian  and  particularly  of 
Roman  economics. 

It  has  been  already  observed  (p.  43)  that  the  transition 
from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  economy  pre- 
ceded the  immigration  of  the  Italians  into  the 
peninsula.  Agriculture  continued  to  be  the  main  support 
of  all  the  communities  in  Italy,  of  the  Sabellians  and  Etrus- 
cans no  less  than  of  the  Latins.  There  were  no  purely  pas- 
toral tribes  in  Italy  during  historical  times,  although -of 
course  the  various  races  everywhere  combined  pastoral  hus- 
bandry, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  locality,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  beau- 
tiful custom  of  commencing  the  formation  of  new  cities  by 
tracing  a  furrow  with  tho  plough  along  the  line  of  the  future 
ring-wall  shows  how  deeply  rooted  was  the  feeling  that 
every  commonwealth  is  dependent  on  agriculture^  In  the 
case  of  Rome  in  particular — and  it  is  only  in  its  case 
that  we  can  speak  of  agrarian  relations  with  any  sort  of 
certainty — the  Servian  reform  shows  very  clearly  not  only 
iliat  the  agricultural  class  originally  preponderated  in  the 
state,  but  also  that  an  effort  was  made  permanently  to 
maintain  the  body  of  freeholders  as  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  community.  When  in  the  course  of  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  landed  property  in  Rome  had  passed  inW 
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the  hands  of  non-burgesses  and  thus  the  rights  and  dutiel 
of  burgesses  were  no  longer  bound  up  with  freehold  prop 
ertj,  the  reformed  constitution  obviated  this  incongruous 
state  of  things,  and  the  perils  which  it  threatened,  not 
merely  temporarily  but  permanently,  by  dividing  once  foi 
•11  the  ntembers  of  the  community  without  reference  to 
dieir  political  position  into  "  freeholders  **  (amdui)  lind 
"producers  of  children  "  {proletarii)y  and  imposmg  ol  the 
former  the  pubUc  burdens — a  step  which  in  the  natural 
oourse  of  things  could  not  but  be  speedily  followed  by  the 
eoncession  of  public  rights.  The  whole  policy  of  Roman 
war  and  conquest  rested,  like  the  constitution  itself,  on  the 
basis  of  the  freehqfd  ^system ;  as  the  freeholder  alone  was 
of  value  in  t^e  state,  the  aim  of  war  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  its  freehold  members^  The  vanquished  com- 
munity WHS  either  compelled  to  merge  entirely  into  the 
yeomanry  of  Rome,  or,  if  not  reduced  to  this  extremity,  it 
was  required,  not  to  pay  a  war-oontribution  or  a  fixed  trib- 
ute, but  to  cede  a  portion  (usually  a  third  part)  of  its  do- 
main, which  was  thereupon  regularly  occupied  by  Roman 
farms.  Many  nations  have  gained  vict<>ries  and  made  con- 
quests as  t^e  Romans  did ;  but  none  has  equalled  the  Ro- 
man in  thus  making  the  groui>d  he  had  won  his  own  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  and  in  securing  by  the  ploughshare  what 
had  been  gahied  by  the  lance.  That  which  is  gained  by  war 
may  be  wrested  from  the  grasp  by  war  again,  but  it  is  not 
BO  with  the  conquests  made  by  the  plough ;  while  the  Ro» 
mans  lost  many  battles,  they  scarcely  ever  on  making  peace 
ceded  Roman  soil,  and  for  this  result  they  were  indebted  to 
the  tenacity  with  which  the  farmers  clung  to  their  fields  and 
homesteads.  The  strength  of  man  and  of  the  state  lies  in 
their  dominion  over  the  soil ;  the  greatness  of  Ron.e  was 
built  on  the  most  extensive  and  immediate  mastery  of  her 
dtizens  over  her  soil,  and  on  the  compact  unity  of  the  body 
which  thus  acquired  so  firm  a  hold. 

JVe  have  already  indicated  (pp.  63, 101)  that  in  the  earli* 
Srstdhof  ^^  times  the  arable  land  was  cultivated  in  com« 
'^gL?*^**^      mon,  probably  by  the  several  clans ;  each  clai 
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tiiled  its  own  land,  and  thereafter  distributed  ibe  pro 
duce  among  the  several  households  belonging  to  it.  There 
exists  indeed  an  intimate  connection  between  the  sys- 
tem of  joint  tillage  and  the  clan  form  of  society,  and 
even  subsequently  in  Rome  joint  residence  and  joint  man* 
ngement  were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  case  of 
co-proprietors.*  Even  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  fumisk 
the  information  that  wealth  consisted  at  first  in  cattle  and 
the  usuftugt  of  the  soil,  and  that  it  was  not  till,  later  that 
land  eame  to  be  distributed  among  the  burgesses  as  their 
own  special  property .f  Better  evidence  that  such  was  the 
case  is  aflbrded  by  the  earliest  designation  of  wealth  as 
"  cattle-stock  "  or  "  slave-and-cattle-stock^y(peMm»a,/a!n«^Vi 
pecuniaque)^  and  of  the  separate  possessions  of  the  diildren 
of  the  household  and  of  slaves  as  ''small  cattle"  {pecti- 
Hum) ;  also  by  the  earliest  form  of  acquiring  property,  the 
laying  hold  oi  it  with  the  hand  (maneipatio)^  which  was 
only  appropriate  to  the  case  of  moveable  articles  (p.  207) ; 
and  above  all  by  the  earliest  measure  of  ''  land  of  one's 
own  "  {herediunif  from  herus  lord),  oonusting  of  two  jugera 
(about  an  acre  and  a  quarter),  which  can  only  have  applied 
to  garden-^round,  and  not  to  the  hide.^     When  and  how 

*  The  syBtem  which  we  meet  with  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  joint 
tillage,  combining  a  partition  of  the  Und  in  property  among  the  clansmen 
with  its  joint  eultivation  by  the  dan,  con  hardly  ever  baye  existed 
in  Italy.  Had  each  clansman  been  regarded  in  Italy,  as  among  thf 
Germans,  in  the  light  of  proprietor  of  a  purticular  spot  in  each  portiob 
of  the  coUecliTe  domain  that  was  marked  off  for  tillage,  the  separate 
husbandry  of  ktcr  times  would  probably  have  set  out  from  minnte  9ib> 
diTisioQ  of  hides.  But  the  yery  opposite  was  the  case ;  the  indiv\  Jual 
names  of  the  Roman  hides  {/undua  ComeHamU)  ehow  dearly  that  tits 
Roman  proprietor  owned  from  the  beginning  a  possession  not  brokea 
up  but  united. 

f  Cicero  (de  Rep.  ii.  9. 14,  comp.  i^lutarch,  Q.  Bom,  15)  states :  7\tm 
(fa  the  time  of  Romulus)  eratre$  inpecore  ei  locorwnpotaemon^ut,  ex  ^ 
pectmioei  et  loeupletet  vocahantmr  —  (Numm)  primum  agroa^  ^ttoe  MU 
BomtUtu  ceperaty  divisU  viritim  civibua.  In  lilce  manner  Dionysiitf 
represents  Romulus  as  dividing  the  land  into  thirty  ourial  district^and 
Kama  as  establishing  boundary-stones  and  introducing  the  festival  ^tht 
Terminalia  (i.  7,  ii.  74 ;  and  thence  Plutarch,  Numa,  16).— 

t  Smce  this  assertion  still  eontinnes  to  be  dispatcd,  we  shall  let  tbt 
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Ihe  distribution  of  the  arable  land  took  place,  can  no  longer 
be  asoerUined«  This  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  oldest 
form  of  the  constitution  was  based  not  on  freebold-tenuro^ 

mmbers  speak  for  theoiBelTeB.  The  Roman  wHfcen  on  agricultiuv  o( 
the  later  republic  and  the  imperial  period  reckon  on  an  ayerage  five  ¥k> 
dii  of  wheat  as  sufficient  to  sow  Kjtigcrum^  and  the  produce  as  fivefcAd. 
The  prodace  of  a  \eredium  accordingly  (even  when,  without  taking  into 
liew  the  space  occupied  by  the  dwelling-house  and  farm-yard,  we  regard 
it  as  entirely  ai-able  land,  and  make  no  account  of  years  of  &Uow)  amounts 
to  fifty,  or  deducting  the  seed  forty,  m(}dii.  For  an  adult  hard-working 
ilaTe  Gato  (c66)  reckons  fifty-one  modii  of  wheat  as  the  annual  consump- 
tion. These  data  enable  any  one  to  answer  for  himself  the  question 
whether  a  Roman  family  could  or  could  not  subsist  on  the  produce  of  a 
keredium.  This  result  is  not  shaken  by  reckoning  up  the  subsidiary  pro* 
duce  yielded  by  the  arablo  land  itself  and  by  the  common  pasture,  such 
as  figs,  vegetables,  milk,  flesh  (especially  as  derived  from  the  andunt 
and  zealously  pursued  rearing  of  swine),  Ac.,  for  the  Roman  pastoral 
husbandry,  though  not  in  the  older  time  unimportant,  was  yet  of  subor- 
dinate importance,  and  grain  notoriously  formed  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  people ;  nor  is  it  much  affected  by  the  boasted  thoroughness  of 
the  older  coltiTation. 

By  assuming  indeed  that  the  return  was  on  an  average  not  fivefold 
but  tenfold,  and  taking  into  account  the  after-orop  of  the  arable  land 
and  the  fig-harvest,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  gross  produce 
will  no  doubt  be  obtained — and  it  has  never  been  denied  that  the  farm 
en  of  this  period  drew  a  larger  produce  from  thdr  lands  than  the  great 
landholders  of  the  later  republic  and  the  empire  obtained  (p.  62) ;  but 
nodenUlon  must  be  exerdsed  in  forming  such  estimates,  because  wc 
have  to  deal  with  a  question  of  averages  and  with  a  mode  of  husbandry 
conducted  neither  methodically  nor  with  much  capital,  and  in  no  case  can 
the  enormous  deficit,  which  is  left  according  to  those  estimates  between 
tilt  prodiioe  of  the  heredium  and  the  requirements  of  the  household^  be 
eovered  by  mere  superiority  of  cultivation.  The  attempted  counter-prooi 
goes  astray  when  it  relies  on  th^argumrnts  that  the  slave  of  lat^' 
times  subsisted  more  exclusively  ^^om  han  the  free  far£«er  of  th« 
earlier  epoch,  and  that  the  assumption  of  a  fivefold  return  is  too  lovt  for 
this  epoch ;  both  assnmptions  really  lie  at  the  foun  'ation  of  the  view 
liere  given.  T^  coor.ter-proof  can  on^;>e  regarded  as  successful  when 
It  shall  havd^Baced  a  methodicaFc^Hotion  based  on  rural  eoonomics, 
■eoordiog  to^iWch  among  a  pM^oVchi^y  subsisting  on  vegetabltii 
the  produce  of  a  piece  of  h^^^l^B^vM^^fc  a  quarter  shall  be  proved 
ittffietent  on  an  average  for  the  ilonstenc^P^  a  family. 

of  colonies  with  allot 
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I  but  on  clanship  as  a  substitute  for  it,  whereas  the  Servian 
constitution  presupposes  the  distribution  of  the  land.  It  if 
evident  from  the  same  constitution  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  landed  property  consisted  of  middle-sized  farms,  whick 
provided  work  and  subsistence  for  a  family  and  admitted 
of  the  keeping  of  cattle  for  tillage  as  well  as  of  the  appli« 
cation  of  the  plough.  The  ordinary  extent  of  such  a  Ro 
man  full  hide  has  not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
can  scarcely,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  140),  be  esU* 
mated  at  less  than  twenty  jugera  (12^  acres  nearly). 

Their  husbandry  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  culture 
Cuitaroof  ^^  ^^^  Cereals.  The  usual  grain  was  spelt 
f^**^  (far)  ;  *  but  different  kinds  of  pulse,  roots,  and 

vegetables  were  also  diligently  cultivated. 

mentfl  of  two  jugera  founded  eren  in  historical  times ;  bat  the  only  in- 
stances of  the  kind  (Liv.  iv.  47)  is  that  of  the  colony  of  Labici  in  the 
.  year  886 — an  instance, which  will  certainly  not  be  reckoned  (by 

snoh  scholars  as  are  worth  the  arguing  with)  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  traditions  that  are  trustworthy  in  their  historical  details,  and  which 
is  beset  by  other  very  serious  difficnlties  (see  book  ii  ch.  6,  note).  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  in  the  non-colonial  assignation  of  land  to  the  burgesses  col* 
\eci\Ye\j{adngnatiomniana)  sometimes  only  a  few  j^tgtra  were  granted 
(as  e.g,  Liy.viii.  II,  21 ).  In  these  cases  however  it  was  not  the  intention  tc 
create  new  farms  with  the  allotments,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  rule,  the 
intention  was  to  add  to  the  existing  farms  new  parcels  from  the  con* 
quered  lands  (comp.  (7.  /.  Z.  i.  p.  88).  At  any  rate,  any  supposition  is  bet- 
ter than  an  hypothesis  which  requires  us  to  believe  as  it  were  in  a  mi- 
raculous multiplication  of  the  food  of  the  Roman  household.  The  Roman 
farmers  were  far  less  modest  in  their  requirements  than  their  historiogni' 
phers.  They  coned ved,  as  has  been  already  stated  (p.  140),  that  they 
eonld  not  subsist  even  on  allotments  of  seven  jugera  yielding  a  prodaoe 
9f  one  hundred  and  forty  nvodii. 

^  Perhaps  the  latest,  although  probably  not  the  last,  attempt  to  prove 
that  a  Latin  farmer's  family  might  have  subsisted  on  two  jugera  oUbixi^ 
finds  its  chief  support  in  the  argument  that  Varro  {de  R,  R,  1.  44, 1),  reck* 
oiis  the  seed  requisite  for  the  jugerum  at  five  modii  ^^heat  but  ter 
modii  of  spelt,  and  estimates  the  produce  as  corresp^ftfng  to  this, 
whence  it  is  inferred  tha^be  oultiv^on  of  spelt  yielded  a  produce,  ii 
not  double,  a^  least  consio^bly^ignK  than  that  of  wheat  But  the 
eouverse  is  more  correct,  and  the  nominally  higher  quantity  sown  and 
reaped  is  simply  to  be  explained  by^he  fact  tnat  the  Romans  sowed  mid 
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That  the  culture  of  the  vine  was  not  introduced  for  lh( 
Onitiire  of  ^^^  ^*i^^  ^^^  ^^Y  ^y  Greek  settlers  (p.  43),  ii 
"**»^"«-  shown  by  the  list  of  the  festivals  of  the  Roman 
(immunity  which  reaches  back  to  a  time  preceding  the 
Greeksk^  and  which  presents  three  wine-festivals  to  be  cel& 
brated  in  honour  of  "  &ther  lovis,"  not  in  honour  of  the 
wine^od  of  more  recent  tiroes  who  was  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  the  "  father  deliverer  "  {Liher),  The  rery  ancient 
legend  which  represents  Mezentius  king  of  Cae;  8  as  levying 
a  wine-tax  from  the  Latins  or  the  Rutuli,  and  the  various 
versions  of  the  widely-spread  Italian  story  which  affirms 
that  the  Celts  were  induced  to  cross  the  Alps  in  conse- 
quence of  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nol)le  fruits 
of  Italy,  especially  of  the  grape  and  of  wine,  are  indications 

garnered  the  wheat alrendj  shelled^  but  tlie  spelt  still  in  the  husk  (Pliny, 
H.  N,,  XTiii.  7, 61),  which  in  this  case  was  not  separated  from  the  fruit 
by  tbresbiojT.  For  tlie  same  reason  spelt  is  at  the  present  day  sown  twice 
as  thickly  as  wheat,  and  gives  a  produce  twice  as  great  by  measure,  but 
le^  than  that  of  wheat  after  deduction  of  the  hunks.  According  to 
Wurtemburg  estimates  furnished  to  me  by  G.  Hannsen,  the  average 
produce  of  the  Wiirti'mburg  morgen  is  reckoned  in  the  case  of  wheat 
(with  a  sowing  of  J  to  -J  $eheffel)  at  3  seheffel  of  the  medium  weight  of 
275  lbs.  (—825  lbs.) ;  in  the  case  of  spelt  (with  a  sowing  of  \  to  \\9chef' 
fd)  at  least  7  seheffel  of  the  medium  weight  of  150  lbs.  (»-106()  lbs.),  which 
are  reduced  by  shelling  to  about  4  achrffe\  Thus  spelt  compared  with 
wheat  yields  in  the  gross  more  tlian  double,  with  equally  good  soil  perhaps 
*ip]c  the  crop,  but — by  specific  weight — before  the  shelling  not  much 
al>ove,  after  sliclling  (as  "  kernel ")  less  than,  the  half.  It  was  not  by 
mistake,  as  has  been  asserted,  but  because  it  was  fitting  in  computations  of 
this  sort  to  start  from  estimates  of  a  like  nature  handed  down  tons,  that 
the  calculation  instituted  above  was  based  on  wheat ;  it  may  stand,  because 
when  transferred  to  spelt,  it  does  not  essentially  differ  and  the  produce 
satber  falls  than  rises.  Sp('lt  is  less  nice  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  cz> 
pfised  to  fewer  risks  than  wheat;  but  the  latter  yields  on  the  whole,  es- 
pecially when  we  take  into  account  the  not  inconsiderable  expenses  o( 
shelling,  a  higher  net  produce  (on  an  average  of  fifteen  years  in  the  dis- 
trisi  of  Frankenthal  in  Rhenii^h  Bavaria  ih^  malter  of  ^heat  stands  at 
1 1  gtJidefi  3  irx.,  toe  mtutrr  of  spelt  at  4  gxdden  80  krz.\  and,  as  in 
Boath  Germany,  where  the  soil  admits,  the  growing  of  wheat  is  preferred 
and  generally  with  the  progress  of  cultivation  comes  to  supersede  that  o\ 
spelt,  80  the  analogous  transition  of  Italian  agriculture  from  the  euHurf 
of  spelt  to  that  of  wheat  was  undenialily  a  progress. 
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of  the  pride  of  the  LathiB  in  their  glorious  vine,  the  envy 
of  all  their  neighboars.  A  careful  system  of  yine-hu» 
bandrj  was  early  and  generally  inculcated  by  the  Latio 
priests.  In  Rome  the  vintage  did  not  begin  until  the 
supreme  priest  of  the  community,  the  fiamen  of  Jupiter^ 
had  granted  permission  for  j^t  and  had  him'S^elf  made  a  be> 
ginning ;  in  like  manner  a  Tusculan  ordinance  forbade  th« 
sale  of  new  wine,  until  the  priest  had  proclaimed  the  festi* 
val  of  opening  the  casks.  The  early  prevalence  of  tlM 
culture  of  the  vine  is  likewise  attested  not  only  by  th« 
general  adoption  of  wine-libations  in  the  sacrificial  ritual, 
but  also  by  the  precept  of  the  Roman  priests  promulgated 
as  a  law  of  king  Numa,  that  men  should  present  in  libation 
to  the  gods  no  wine  obtained  from  uncut  grapes ;  just  as,  to 
introduce  the  beneficial  practice  of  drying  the  grain,  they 
prohibited  the  oflTering  of  grain  uudried. 

The  culture  of  the  olive  was  of  later  introduction,  and 
Culture  of  Certainly  was  first  brought  to  Italy  by  the 
AeoUre.  Greeks.*  The  olive  is  said  to  have  been  first 
planted  in  the  countries  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
towards  the  dose  of  the  second  century  of  the  city ;  and 
this  view  nccords  with  the  fact  that  the  olive-branch  and  the 
olive  occupy  in  the  Roman  ritual  a  place  very  subordinate 
to  the  juice  of  the  vine.  The  esteem  in  which  both  noblo 
trees  were  held  by  the  Romans  is  shown  by  the  rearing  of 
a  vine  and  of  an  olive-tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  not 
far  from  the  Curtian  lake. 

The  principal  fruit-tree  planted  was  the  nutritious  fig, 

which   was   probably  a  native  of  Italy.     The 

legend  of  the  origin  of  Rome  wove  its  threads 

closely  around  the  old  fig-trees,  several  of  which  stood  on 

the  Palatine  and  in  the  Roman  Forum.f 

*  OUum  and  diva  are  derived  from  tXahWf,  £1  «*a,  and  amurca  (oil 
lees)  from  afiOQyij. 

f  But  there  is  no  proper  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  fig-tret 
nuich  stood  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  waa  cut  down  in  the  year  261 
(Plin.  ff.  N.,  xv.  18,  77);  the  date  CCLX  is  wanting  In  all  good  mano 
ricripts,  and  has  been  interpolated,  probably  with  reference  to  Lit.  U.  21 
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The  fanner  and  his  sons  guided  the  plough,  and  per 
formed  the  necessary  labours  of  husbandry  :  it 


Burnt  of  th«     is  not  probable  that  slaves  or  free  day-labourers 
were  r^ularly  employed  in  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  farm.    The  plough  Mas  drawn  by  the  ox  or  by 
the  oow ;  horses,  asses,  and  mules  served  as  beasts  of  buiv 
den.     The  rearing  of  cattle  for  the  sake  of  meat  or  of  milk 
did  not  exist  at  all  as  a  distinct  branch  of  husbandry,  or 
was  prosecuted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  at  least  on 
land  which  remained  the  property  of  the  clan ;  but^  in  ad- 
dition to  the  smaller  cattle  which  were  driven  out  together 
to  the  common  pasture,  swine  and  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  were  kept  upon  the  farm.     As  a  general  rule,  there 
▼as  no  end  of  ploughing  and   re-ploughing:   a  field  was 
reckoned  imperfectly  tilled,  in  which  the  furrows  were  not 
drawn  so  close  that  harrowing  could  be  dispensed  with; 
but  the  method  of  culture  was  more  earnest  than  intelli- 
gent, and  no  improvement  took  place  in  the  defective  plough 
or  in  the  imperfect  processes  of  reaping  and  of  thrashing. 
This  result  is  probably  attributable  rather  to  the  scanty 
development  of  rational  mechanics  than  to  the  obstinate 
clinging  of  the  farmers  to  use  and  wont ;  for  mere  kindly 
attachment  to  the  system  of  tillage  transmitted  with  the 
patrimonial  soil  was  far  from  influencing  the  practical  Ital- 
ian, and  obvious  improvements  in  agriculture,  such  as  the 
cultivation  of  fodder-plants  and  the  irrigation  of  meadows, 
were  probably  adopted  from  neighbouring  peoples  or  inde- 
pendently developed  by  themselves  at  an  early  period — 
Roman  literature  itself  in  fact  began  with  the  discussion  of 
the  theory  of  agriculture.     Welcome  rest  followed  diligent 
and  judicious  labour;  and  here  too  religion  asserted  her 
right  to  soothe  the  toils  of  life  even  to  the  humblest  by 
pauses  of  refreshment  and  of  greater  freedom  of  movement 
Four  times  a  month,  and  therefore  on  an  average  everj 
eighth  day  {nona4\  the  farmer  went  to  town  to  buy  and  sell 
and  transact  his  other  business.     But  rest  from  labour,  is 
the  strict  sense,  took  place  only  on  the  several  festival  days 
and  especially  in  the  holiday-month  after  the  completion  ol 
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die  winter  sowing  (/erto^  sementivae)  :  during  (hese  se*. 
times  the  plough  rested  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  no', 
the  farmer  only,  but  also  his  slave  and  his  ox,  reposed  in 
holiday  idleness. 

Such,  probably,  was  the  way  in  which  the  ordinary  Bo* 
man  farm  was  cultivated  in  the  earliest  times,  llie  next 
heirs  had  no  protection  against  bad  management  except  the 
right  of  having  the  spendthrift  who  squandered  his  in- 
herited estate  placed  under  wardship  like  a  lunatic  (p.  207). 
Women  moreover  were  in  substance  divested  of  their  per* 
Bonal  right  of  disposal,  and,  if  they  married,  a  member  of 
the  same  clan  was  ordinarily  assigned  as  husband,  in  order 
to  retain  the  estate  within  the  dan.  The  law  sought  to 
check  the  overburdening  of  landed  property  with  debt  part* 
ly  by  ordaining,  in  the  case  of  a  debt  secured  over  the  land, 
the  immediate  transference  of  the  ownership  of  the  object 
pledged  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  partly,  in  the  case 
of  a  simple  loan,  by  the  rigour  of  the  proceedings  in  execu- 
tion which  speedily  led  to  actual  bankruptcy ;  the  latter 
means  however,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  attained  its  object 
but  very  imperfectly.  No  I'estriction  was  imposed  by  law 
on  the  free  divisibility  of  property.  Desirable  as  it  might 
be  that  co-heirs  should  remain  in  the  undivided  possession 
of  their  heritage,  even  the  oldest  law  was  careful  to  keep 
the  power  of  dissolving  such  a  partnership  open  at  any 
time  to  any  partner;  it  was  good  that  brethren  should 
dwell  together  in  peace,  but  to  compel  them  to  do  so  was 
foreign  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Roman  law.  The  Servian 
constitution  moreover  shows  that  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Home  there  were  not  wanting  small  cottagers  and  gar* 
den-proprietors,  with  whom  the  mattock  took  the  place  of 
the  plough.  It  was  left  to  custom  and  the  sound  sense  of 
the  population  to  prevent  excessive  subdivision  of  the  soil ; 
and  that  their  confidence  in  this  respect  was  not  misplaced 
and  the  landed  estates  ordinarily  remained  entire,  is  proved 
by  the  universal  Roman  custom  of  designating  them  bj 
permanent  individual  name^s.  The  community  exercised 
only  an  indirect  influence  in  the  matter  by  the  sending  forth 
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of  colonies,  which  regularly  led  to  the  establishment  of  i 
number  of  hew  full  hides,  and  frequently  perhaps  also  to 
Uie  suppression  of  a  number  of  minor  holdings,  the  small 
landholders  bring  sent  forth  as  colonists. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  perceive  how  matters  stood 
LMidedino-  "^^^  landed  property  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
(viciora.  fa^ij  ^2X  such  larger  properties  existed  to  no 

inconsiderable  extent,  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  position 
of  the  equites  in  the  Servian  constitution,  and  may  be  easily 
explained  partly  by  the  distribution  of  the  clan-lands,  which 
of  itself  must  have  produced  a  class  of  larger  landholders 
In  consequence  of  the  necessary  inequality  in  the  numbers 
of  the  persons  included  in  the  several  clans  and  participating 
in  the  distribution,  and  partly  by  the  abundant  influx  of 
mercantile  capital  to  Rome.  But  farming  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  proper  sense,  implying  a  considerable  establishment  of 
slaves,  such  as  we  afterwards  meet  with  at  Rome,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  during  this  period.  On  the  con- 
trary to  this  period  we  must  refer  the  ancient  definition, 
which  represents  the  senators  as  called  fathers  from  the 
fields  which  they  parcelled  out  among  the  common  people 
as  a  &ther  among  his  children ;  and  originally  the  land- 
owner must  have  distributed  that  portion  of  his  land  which 
he  was  unable  to.  farm  in  person,  or  even  his  whole  estate, 
into  little  parcels  among  his  dependents  to  be  cultivated  by 
them,  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Italy  at  the  present  day. 
The  recipient  might  be  the  house-child  or  slave  of  the  grant- 
or;  if  he  was  a  free  man,  his  position  was  that  which  sub- 
sequently went  by  the  name  of  '*  occupancy  on  sufferance  ** 
(^precarium).  The  recipient  retained  his  occupancy  during 
pleasure,  and  had  no  legal  means  of  protecting  himself  in 
possession  ;  (m  the  contrary  the  grauter  could  eject  him  at 
any  time  when  ho  pleased.  The  relation  did  not  necessarily 
involve  any  payment  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  had 
the  usufruct  of  the  poil  to  its  proprietor ;  but  such  a  pay- 
ment beyond  doubt  frequently  took  place  and,  it  is  prob* 
able,  consisted  ordinarily  in  the  delivery  of  a  portion  of 
Ae  produce.     Tb^  relation  in  this  case  approximated  to  the 
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lease  of  subsequent  times,  but  remained  always  distin- 
guished from  it  partly  by  the  absence  of  a  term  for  its 
expiry,  partly  by  its  non-«ctionAble  character  on  either  sid« 
and  the  legal  protection  of  the  claim  for  rent  dependinf 
entirely  on  the  lessor's  right  of  ejection.  It  is  plain  that  it 
was  essentially  a  relation  based  on  mutual  fidelity «  which 
could  not  subsist  without  the  help  of  the  powerful  sanction 
of  custom  consecrated  by  religion  ;  and  this  was  not  want* 
ing.  The  institution  of  dientship,  altogether  of  a  moral* 
religious  nature,  beyond  doubt  rested  fundanu  ntally  on  this 
assignation  of  the  profits  of  the  soil.  Nor  was  the  intro- 
duction of  such  an  assignation  dependent  on  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  common  tillage ;  for,  just  as  after  this 
abolition  the  individual,  so  previous  to  it  the  clan  might 
grant  to  dependents  a  joint  use  of  its  lands;  and  beyond 
doubt  with  this  very  state  of  things  was  connected  the  tact 
that  the  Roman  clientship  was  not  personal,  but  that  from 
the  outset  the  client  along  with  his  clan  entrusted  himself 
for  protection  and  fealty  to  the  patron  and  his  clan.  I'his 
earliest  form  of  Roman  landholding  serves  to  explain  how 
there  sprang  from  the  great  landlords  in  Rome  a  landed, 
and  not  an  urban,  nobility.  As  the  pernicious  institution 
of  middlemen  remained  foreign  to  the  Romans,  the  Ruman 
landlord  found  himself  not  much  less  chained  to  his  land 
than  was  the  tenant  and  the  farmer ;  he  inspected  and  took 
part  in  everything  himself,  and  the  wealthy  Roman  esf 
teemed  it  his  highest  praise  to  be  reckoned  a  good  landlord. 
His  house  was  on  his  land  ;  in  the  city  he  had  only  a  lodg- 
tnfi  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  his  business  there,  and 
perhaps  of  breathing  the  purer  air  that  prevailed  there 
during  the  hot  season.  Above  all  however  these  arrange 
monts  furnished  a  moral  basis  for  the  relation  between  the 
upper  class  and  the  common  people,  and  so  materially  leu- 
sencd  its  (!angers.  The  free  tenants-on-sufferance,  sprung 
frrm  families  of  decayed  farmers^  dependents,  and  freed- 
men,  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  proletariate  (p.  1*29),  and 
were  not  much  more  dependent  on  the  landlord  than  th« 
petty  temporary  tenant  inevitably  is  with  rcfei«ncc  to  th< 
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great  proprietor.  The  slaves  tilling  the  fields  foi  a  mastei 
were  beyond  doubt  far  less  numerous  than  the  free  tetantSi 
In  all  cases  where  an  immigrant  nation  has  not  at  once  r»> 
duced  to  slavery  a  population  en  masse^  slaves  seem  to  have 
existed  at  first  only  to  a  very  limited  amount,  and  oonso* 
quently  fi-ee  labourers  seem  to  have  played  a  very  different 
part  in  the  state  from  that  in  which  they  subsequently  up 
pear.  In  Greece  "day-labourers"  {^rjtBg)  in  various  in* 
stances  during  the  earlier  period  occupy  the  place  of  the 
slaves  of  a  later  age,  and  in  some  communities,  among  the 
Locrians  for  instance,  there  was  no  slavery  down  to  histori- 
cal times.  Even  the  slave,  moreover,  was  ordinarily  of 
Italian  descent ;  the  Volscion,  Sabine,  or  Etruscan  war^^p- 
tive  must  have  stood  in  a  different  relation  towards  his 
master  from  the  Syrian  and  the  Celt  of  later  times.  Be> 
sides  as  a  tenant  he  had  in  &ct,  though  not  in  law,  land  and 
cattle,  wife  and  child,  as  the  landlord  had,  and  aflcr  manu- 
mission was  introduced  (p.  210)  there  was  a  possibility,  not 
remote,  of  working  out  his  freedom.  If  such  then  was 
the  footing  on  which  landholding  on  a  large  scale  stood  in 
the  earliest  times,  it  was  far  from  being  a  manifest  evil  in 
the  commonwealth ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  of  most  mate- 
rial service  to  it.  Not  only  did  it  provide  subsistence, 
although  scantier  upon  the  whole,  for  as  many  families  in 
proportion  as  the  intermediate  and  smaller  properties ;  but 
the  landlords  moreover,  occupying  a  comparatively  elevated 
and  free  position,  supplied  the  community  with  its  natural 
leaders  and  rulers,  while  the  agricultural  and  unpropertied 
tenants-on-sufferance  furnished  the  genuine  material  for  the 
Roman  policy  of  colonization,  without  which  it  never  would 
have  succeeded ;  for  while  the  state  may  furnish  land  to 
him  who  has  none,  it  cannot  impart  to  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  f^riculture  the  spirit  and  the  energy  to  wield  the 
plough. 

Ground  under  pasture  was  not  affected  by  the  distribu* 
P«0ia^  tion  of  the  land.  The  state,  and  not  the  clan* 
^''**'**^'  ship,  was  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  common 
pastures.    It  made  use  of  them  in  part  for  its  own  flocks 
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and  herds,  which  were  intended  for  sacrifice  and  othei 
purposes  and  were  always  kept  up  by  means  of  the  cattle 
fines ;  and  it  gave  to  the  possessors  of  cattle  the  privilege 
of  driving  them  out  upon  the  common  pasture  for  a  modo 
rate  payment  {scriptura).  The  right  of  pasturage  on  the 
public  domains  may  have  originally  borne  some  relation  da 
facto  to  the  possession  of  land,  but  no  connection  de  jure 
car  ever  have  subsisted  in  Rome  between  the  particular 
hides  of  land  and  a  definite  proportional  use  of  the  common 
pasture ;  because  property  could  be  acquired  even  by  the 
metaikos,  but  the  right  to  \\f*e.  the  common  pasture  always 
remained  a  privilege  of  the  burgess  and  was  only  granted 
exceptionally  to  the  metoikos  by  the  royal  favour.  At  this 
period,  however,  the  public  land  seems  to  have  held  but  a 
subordinate  place  in  the  national  economy  generally,  for 
the  original  common  pasturage  was  not  perhaps  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  conquered  territory  was  probably  for  the  most 
part  distributed  immedia^^'ely  as  arable  land  among  the  dans 
or  at  a  later  period  among  individuals. 

While  agriculture  was  the  chief  and  most  extensively 
prosecuted  occupation  in  Rome,  other  branches 
of  industry  did  not  fail  to  accompany  it,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  development  of  urban 
life  in  that  emporium  of  the  Latins.  In  fact  eight  guilds 
of  craftsmen  were  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  king 
Numa,  that  is,  among  the  institutions  that  had  existed  in 
Rome  from  time  immemorial.  These  were  the  flute-blow- 
ers, the  goldsmiths,  the  coppersmiths,  the  carpenters,  the  ful- 
lers, the  dyers,  the  pottt^rs,  and  the  shoemakers — a  list  which 
would  substantially  exhaust  the  class  of  tradesmen  working 
to  order  on  others*  account  in  the  very  early  times,  when 
the  baking  of  bread  and  the  professional  art  of  healing  were 
no*,  yet  known  and  wool  was  spun  into  clothing  by  the 
woT.ien  of  the  household  themselves.  It  is  remarkable  t\\i\\ 
there  appears  no  special  guild  of  workers  in  iron.  Thii 
affords  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacture 
of  iron  was  of  comparatively  late  introduction  in  Latium  •, 
and  on  this  aco^juut  in  matters  of  ritual  down  td  the  latest 
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times  copper  alone  might  be  used,  e.  g,  for  the  sacred 
plough  and  the  shear-knife  of  the  priests.  These  bodies  o^ 
craftsmen  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  ear]) 
times  far  the  urbau  life  of  Rome  and  for  its  position 
towards  the  Latin  land — ^an  importance  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  depressed  condition  of  Roman  handicraft  in  later 
times,  whai  it  was  injuriously  affected  by  the  multitude  of 
artisan-slayes  working  for  their  master  or  on  his  account 
and  by  the  increased  importation  of  articles  of  luxury.  The 
oldest  lays  of  Rome  celebrated  not  only  the  mighty  war- 
god  Mamers,  but  also  the  skilled  armourer  Mamurius,  who 
understood  the  art  of  foi^ng  for  his  fellow-burgesses  shields 
similar  to  the  divine  model  shield  that  had  fallen  from 
heaven ;  Volcanus  the  god  of  fire  and  of  the  forge  appears 
in  the  early  list  of  Roman  festivals  (p.  220).  Thus  in  the 
earliest  Rome,  as  everywhere,  the  arts  of  forging  and  of 
wielding  the  pioughshare  and  the  sword  went 'hand  in  hand, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  that  arrogant  contempt  for  handi- 
crafts which  we  afterwards  meet  with  there.  Afler  the 
Servian  organization,  however,  imposed  the  duty  of  serving 
in  the  army  exclusively  on  the  freeholders^  the  industrial 
classes  were  excluded  not  by  any  law,  but  practically  by 
virtue  of  their  general  want  of  a  freehold  qualification,  from 
the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  special 
subdivisions  chosen  from  the  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  and 
nnisicians  and  attached  with  a  military  organization  to  the 
army  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  have  been  tiie  (»rigin  of  the 
subsequent  habit  of  depreciating  the  manual  arts  and  of  the 
position  of  political  inferiority  assigned  to  them..  The  insti- 
tution of  giulds  doubtless  had  the  sathe  object  as  the  col- 
leges of  priests  that  rescmblixl  them  in  name ;  the  men  of 
Bkill  associated  themselves  in  order  more  permanently  and 
securely  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  fheir  art.  That  there 
was  some  mode  of  excluding  unskilled  persons  is  probable  \ 
but  no  traces  are  to  be  met  with  either  of  monopolizing 
tendencies  or  of  protective  steps  against  inferior  raanu£u> 
tui'es.    There  is  no  aspect,  however,  of  the  life  of  the  Ro 
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man  people  respecting  which  our  information  is  so  scanty  as 
that  of  the  Roman  trades. 

Italian  commerce  must,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  limited 

in  the  earliest  epoch  to  the  mutual  dealings  of 

neroe  of  tha    the  Italians  themselves.     Fairs  {mercatu8)y  whidi 

^°''  must  be  distinguished  from  the  usual  weeklj 
n.arkets  (nundinae)  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Latium. 
Probably  they  were  at  first  associated  with  international 
gatherings  and  festivals,  and  so  perhaps  were  connected  in 
Rome  with  the  festival  at  the  federal  temple  on  the  Aven* 
tine ;  the  Latins,  who  came  for  this  purpose  tc  Rome  every 
year  on  the  13th  August,  may  have  embraced  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunity  of  transacting  their  business  in  Rome 
and  of  purchasing  what  they  need^  there.  A  similar  and 
perhaps  still  greater  importance  belonged  in  the  case  of 
Etruria  to  the  annual  general  assembly  at  the  temple  of 
Volturana  (perhaps  near  Montefiascone)  in  the  territory  of 
Volsinii ;  it  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  &ir  and  was  regu- 
larly frequenUMi  by  Roman  traders.  But  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Italian  fairs  was  that  which  was  held  at  So- 
racte  in  the  grove  of  Fcronia,  a  situation  than  which  none 
could  l>e  found  more  fiivourable  for  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities among  the  three  great  nations.  That  high  isolated 
mountain,  which  appears  to  have  been  set  down  by  nature 
herself  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  as  a  goal  for 
the  traveller,  lay  on  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
Etruscan  and  Sabine  lands  (to  the  latter  of  which  it  af ipears 
mostly  to  have  belonged),  and  it  was  likewise  easily  accessi- 
ble from  Latium  and  Urabria.  Roman  merchants  regularly 
made  their  appearance  there,  and  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complained  gave  rise  to  many  a  quarrel  with  the  Sabines. 

Beyond  doubt  dealings  of  barter  and  traffic  were  carried 
on  at  these  fairs  long  before  the  first  Greek  or  Phoenician 
vessel  entered  the  western  sea.  When  bad  harvests  had 
occurred,  different  districts  supplied  each  other  at  these  fairt 
with  grain  ;  there,  too,  they  exchanged  cattle,  slaves,  metals, 
and  whatever  other  articles  were  deemed  needful  or  desira- 
ble in  those  primitive  times.     Oxen  and  sheep  formed  th« 
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oldest  medium  of  exchange,  ten  sheep  being  reckoned 
eqiiiv^alent  to  one  ox.  The  recognition  of  these  objects  as 
aniversal  legal  representatives  of  value  or  in  other  words 
as  Qi  )iiey,  as  well  as  the  scale  of  proportion  between  the 
large  and  smaller  cattle,  may  be  traced  back — ^as  the  occui^ 
rraioe  of  both  among  the  Germans  especially  shows — not 
merely  to  the  Graeco  Italian  period,  but  beyond  this  even  to 
the  epoch  of  a  purely  pastoral  economy  *  In  Italy,  where 
metal  in  considerable  quantity  was  everywhere  required 
especially  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  armour,  but  few 
of  its  provinces  themselves  produced  the  requisite  metals, 
cop})er  {des)  very  early  made  its  appearance  alongside  of 
cattle  as  a  second  medium  of  exchange ;  and  so  the  Latins, 
who  were  poor  in  copper,  designated  valuation  itself  as 
*  coppering'*  {aestimalio).  This  establishment  of  copper 
as  a  general  equivalent  recognized  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula,  as  well  as  the  simplest  numeral  signs  of  Italian 
invention  to  be  mentioned  more  particularly  below  (p. 
272),  and  the  Italian  duodecimal  system,  may  be  regarded 
as  traces  of  this  earliest  international  intercourse  of  the 
Italian  peoples  while  they  still  had  the  peninsula  to  them- 
■elTes. 

We  have  already  indicated  generally  the  nature  of  the 
Tranama-  influence  cxerclsed  by  transmarine  commerce  on 
o?the*^  the  Italians  who  continued  independent.  The 
iteiiana.  Babellian  stocka  remained  almost  wholly  unaf- 
fected  by  it.  They  were  in  possession  of  but  a  small  and 
inhospitable  belt  of  coast,  and  received  whatever  reached 


*  The  oompanitive  legal  value  of  sheep  and  oxen,  as  la  well  known, 
la  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cattle-fines  were  converted  into 
tDOoey-fines,  the  Bhcep  were  rated  at  ten,  and  the  ox  at  a  hundred  oaawa 
(Vestns  T.  peevUiiu9^  p.  28?,  com  p.  p.  24,  144;  GeU.  xi.  1 ;  Plutarch, 
FcfUooUit  11).  Bj  a  sfanilar  afQustment  the  Icelandio  law  makes  twelve 
BiiBS  equivalent  to  a  oow ;  onlj  in  this  as  in  other  instances  the  (Jeimanlc 
law  has  substituted  the  duodecimal  for  the  older  decimal  system. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  term  denoting  cattle  was  transferred  to  de- 
Bote  money  both  among  the  Latins  {petunia)  and  among  the  Germam 
(RngHshyie). 
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them  from  foreign  nations — the  alphabet  for  instance— -onlj 
through  the  medium  of  the  Tuscans  or  Latins ;  a  circum 
stance  which  accounts  for  their  want  of  urban  development 
The  intercourse  of  Tarentum  with  the  Apulians  and  Mes8» 
pians  appears  to  have  been  at  this  epoch  still  unimportant 
It  was  otherwise  along  the  west  coast.  In  Campania  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  dwelt  peacefully  side  by  side,  and  in 
Latium,  and  still  more  in  Etruria,  an  extensive  and  regular 
exchange  of  commodities  took  place.  What  were  the  earli« 
est  articles  of  import,  may  be  inferred  partly  from  the 
objects  found  in  the  primitive  tombs,  particularly  those  a^ 
Caere,  partly  from  indications  preserved  in  the  language 
and  institutions  of  the  Romans,  partly  and  chiefly  from  the 
stimulus  given  to  Italian  industry ;  for  of  course  they 
bought  foreign  manufactures  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  began  to  imitate  them.  We  cannot  determine  how 
fss  the  development  of  handicrafts  had  advanced  before  the 
separation  of  the  stocks,  or  what  progress  it  thereafter 
made  while  Italy  remained  lefl  to  its  own  resources ;  it  is 
uncertain  how  far  the  Italian  fullei*s,  dyers,  tanners,  and  pot- 
ters received  their  impulse  from  Greece  or  Phoenicia  or 
had  their  own  independent  development.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  trade  of  the  goldsmiths,  which  existed  in  Rome 
from  time  immemorial,  can  only  have  arisen  afler  trans-  « 
marine  commerce  had  begun  and  ornaments  of  gold  had  to, 
some  extent  found  sale  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula. We  find,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  sepulchres  of 
Caere  and  Vulci  in  Etruria  and  of  Praeneste  in  Latium, 
plates  of  gold  with  winged  lions  stamped  upon  them,  and 
similar  ornaments  of  Babylonian  manufacture.  It  may  be 
a  question  in  reference  to  the  particular  object  found,  wheth- 
er it  has  been  introduced  from  abroad  or  is  a  native  imit** 
tion ;  but  on  the  whole  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that  all  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  in  early  times  imported  metallic  wares 
from  the  East.  It  will  be  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the 
sequel,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  exercise  of  art,  that 
architecture  and  modelling  in  clay  and  metal  received  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  very  early  times  from  Greece,  whence 
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the  oldest  tools  aud  the  oldest  models  were  derived'  In 
the  sepulchral  chambers  just  mentioned,  besidea  the  gold 
oroaments,  there  were  deposited  vessels  of  bluish  enamel 
or  greenish  clay,  which,  judging  •from  the  materials  and 
stjle  as  well  as  from  the  hieroglyphics  impressed  upOD 
thsm,  wera  of  Egyptian  origin ;  perfume-vases  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  several  of  them  in  the  form  of  Isis ;  ostrich-eggs 
with  painted  or  carved  sphinxes  and  griffins ;  beads  of  glass 
and  amber.  These  last  may  have  come  by  the  land-route 
from  the  north ;  but  the  other  objects  prove  the  importa« 
tJon  of  perfumes  and  articles  of  ornament  of  all  sorts  from 
the  East.  Thence  came  linen  and  purple,  ivory  and  frank- 
incense, as  is  proved  by  the  early  use  of  linen  fillets,  of  the 
purple  dress  and  ivory  sceptre  for  the  king,  and  of  frank* 
incense  in  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the  very  ancient  borrowed 
names  for  them  {Xivov^  llnum;  noQqfVQa,  purpura;  m^U' 
tgwy  axinatpy  scipio;  perhaps  also  iXiq>agy  ehur ;  &vog^ 
thus).  Of  similar  significance  is  the  derivation  of  a  num- 
ber of  words  relating  to  articles  used  in  eating  and  drink 
ing,  particularly  the  names  of  oil  (comp.  p.  252),  of  juga 
{dfA(poQevg,  amp(h)ora,  ampulla  ;  XQarfjQ,  craiera),  of  feast< 
ing  {xtofia^ti,  comissari)^  of  a  dainty  {orpoiviov,  obsonium)^ 
of  dough  {(idCa^  ma88a\  and  various  names  of  cakes  {yXv 
MM^,  lucuns ;  nhMOvg^  placenta ;  jvQOvg^  turunda)  \  while 
conversely  the  Latin  names  for  dishes  (  patina^  narav^)  and 
for  lard  {arvina^  aiA^ivtfj  have  found  admission  into  Sicilian 
Greek.  The  later  custom  of  placing  in  the  tomb  beside  the 
dead  Attic,  Corcyrean,  and  Campanian  vases  proves,  what 
these  testimonies  from  language  likewise  show,  the  early 
market  for  Greek  pottery  in  Italy.  That  Greek  leather^ 
work  made  its  way  into  Latium  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
armour  is  apparent  from  the  application  of  the  Greek  word 
for  leather  (<rjcvroir),  to  signify  among  the  Latins  a  shield 
{scutum ;  like  hrica,  from  lorum).  Finally,  we  deduce  i 
similar  inference  from  the  numerous  nautical  terms  bor 
rowed  from  the  Greek  (although  it  is  remarkable  that  thi 
ebief  technical  expressions  in  navigation — the  terms  for  th« 
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sail,  masty  and  yard — are  pure  Latin  forms)  ;  *  and  from 
the  recurrence  in  Latin  of  the  Greek  designations  for  a  let 
ter  {invnoUi^  epistula)^  a  token  {UBsera,  from  riccaQa^  a 
balance  (atarfjQ^  staiera\  and  earnest-money  {aggafiw, 
arrabo,  arra)  ;  and  conversely  from  the  adoption  of  Italian 
Uw«terms  in  Sicilian  Greek  (p.  213),  as  well  as  from  the 
exchange  of  the  proportions  and  names  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  sequel.  The 
character  of  barbarism  which  all  these  borrowed  terms  ob- 
viously present,  and  especially  the  characteristic  formation 
of  the  nominative  from  the  accusative  {placenta  =  nhtr 
nowra  ;  ampora  =  ofupogia  ;  statera  =  orar^^a),  consti- 
tute the  clearest  evidence  of  their  great  antiquity,  llie 
worship  of  the  god  of  traffic  (Mereurius)  also  appears  to 
have  been  from  the  first  influenced  by  Greek  ideas ;  and  his 
annual  festival  seeihs  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  ides  of  May, 
because  the  Hellenic  poets  celebrated  him  as  the  son  of  the 
beautiful  Maia. 

It  thus  appears  that  Italy  in  very  ancient  times  derived 

its  articles  of  luxury,  just  as  imperial  Rome  did, 
In  LnUum  from  the  East,  before  ita^i^pted  to  manufao- 
^!^a  ^      ture  for  itself  after  the  modeKwhich  it  import- 

ed.  In  exchange  it  had  nothing  to  offer  except 
its  raw  produce,  consisting  especially  of  its  copper,  silver, 

*  Vdunt  is  certamly  of  Latin  origin ;  so  is  mo/iea,  especlftUy  as  that 
tenn  denotes  not  merely  the  mast,  but  the  tree  in  general :  antenna  like- 
wise  may  oome  from  avd  {anhelare,  antettari,  and  tendere  ^^superimua. 
Of  Greek  origin^  on  the  other  hand,  are  ff^tbemart,  to  steer,  {mvfitf^wa^); 
asioora^  anchor  (a/xif^a) ;  prora,  ship's  bows  (/r^ol^a);  opiui^Bhip^a 
a^em  {ag>Xctatov) ;  anquinoy  the  rope  fastening  the  yards  (ay»o»pa) ;  not** 
$10^  sea-sicknesa  (rauffia). 

The  four  principal  winds — aquUo,  the  ^  eagle-wind,**  the  north-east- 
erly Tramontana;  vokumui  (of  uncertain  derivation,  perhaps  the  **  vul- 
ture-wind **),  the  south  easterly;  ouster  the  ** scorching**  sonth-vaeC 
wind,  the  Sirocco  ;/avonitu,  the  **  favourable**  north-west  wind  blowing 
from  the  TyiThene  Sea — ^have  indigenous  names  bearing  no  referenoe  ta 
navigation ;  out  all  the  other  Latin  names  for  winds  are  Greek  (such  ai 
furiM,  notu$\  or  translations  from  the  Greek  («.  g,  fo/aii«#«-i  a^njfJUikf  c, 
A/rieua  —  Uifi. 
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and  iron,  but  including  also  slaves  and  timber  for  ship> 
iHiilding,  amber  from  the  Baltic,  and,  in  th«  event  of  bad 
harvests  occurring  abroad,  its  grain. 

From  this  state  of  things  as  to  the  commodities  in  de- 
mand and  the  equivalents  to  be  offered  in  return,  we  have 
ftiready  explained  why  Italian  traflic  assumed  in  Latium  a 
Ibrm  differing  from  that  which  it  presented  in  Etruria.  The 
Latins,  wiio  were  deficient  in  all  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port, could  carry  on  only  a  passive  traffic,  and  were  obliged 
even  in  the  earliest  times  to  procure  the  copper  of  which 
they  had  need  from  the  Etruscans  in  exchange  for  cattle  or 
slaves — we  have  already  mentioned  the  very  ancient  prac- 
tice of  selling  the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p. 
149).  On  the  other  hand  the  Tuscan  balance  of  trade  must 
have  been  necessarily  favourable  at  Caere  and  Popii Ionia, 
at  Capua  and  Spina.  Hence  the  rapid  development  of 
prosperity  in  these  regions  and  their  powerful  commercial 
position  ;  whereas  Latium  remained  pre-eminently  an  agri- 
cultural country.  The  same  contrast  recurs  in  all  their 
individual  relations.  The  oldest  tombs  constructed  and  fur- 
nished in  the  Greek  fashion,  but  with  an  extravagance  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  strangers,  are  to  be  found  at  Caere, 
while — ^with  the  exception  of  Praeneste,  which  appears  to 
have  occupied  a  peculiar  position  and  to  have  been  very 
intimately  connected  with  Falerii  and  southern  Etruria — 
the  Latin  land  exhibits  not  a  single  tomb  of  this  nature  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  times  ;  and  there  as  among  the  Sabel- 
lians  a  simple  turf  seemed  sufficient  as  a  covering  for  any 
one's  remains.  The  most  ancient  coins,  of  not  much  later 
origin  than  those  of  Magna  Graecia,  belong  to  Etruria,  and 
to  Populonia  in  particular :  during  the  whole  regal  period 
Latium  had  to  be  content  with  copper  by  weight,  and  had 
not  even  introduced  foreign  coins,  for  the  instances  are  very 
rare  in  which  such  coins  (e.  </.  one  of  Posidonia)  have  been 
found  there.  In  architectui*e,  plastic  art,  and  embossing, 
the  same  stimulants  acted  on  Etruria  and  on  Latium.  but  it 
was  only  in  the  case  of  the  former  that  capital  was  brought 
to  bear  on  them  and  led  to  their  beinjr  prosecut<?d  ex  ten- 
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sively  and  with  growing  technical  skill.  The  comn  oditiei 
were  upon  the  whole  the  sttme,  which  were  bought,  sold, 
nnd  manufactured  in  Latium  and  in  Etruria ;  bift  the  soutl^ 
ei  n  land  was  far  inferior  to  its  northern  neighbours  in  the 
energy  with  which  its  commerce  was  plied.  The  contrait 
between  them  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  tbs 
articles  of  luxury  manuiactured  after  Greek  models  ia 
Eltruria  found  a  market  in  Latium,  particularly  at  Prae- 
nesto,  and  even  in  Greece  itself,  while  Latium  hardly  ever 
exported  anything  of  the  kind. 

A  distinction  not  less  remarkable  between  the  oommeroe 
of  the  Latins  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  appears 
Attic  and        in  their  respective  routes  or  lines  of  traffic.     As 
siciiilin  to  the  earliest  commerce  of  the  Etruscans  in  the 

sommeroe.  Adriatic  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  express 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  directed  from  Spina  and  Hatria 
chiefly  to  Corey ra.  We  have  already  mentioned  (p.  196) 
that  the  western  Etruscans  ventured  boldly  into  the  eastern 
seas,  and  trafficked  not  merely  with  Sicily,  but  also  with 
Greece  proper.  An  ancient  intercourse  with  Attiea  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Attic  clay  vases,  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
more  recent  Etruscan  tombfl,  and  had  been  periiaps  even  at 
this  time  introduced  for  other  purposes  than  the  already- 
mentioned  decoration  of  tombs,  while  conversely  Tyrrhe- 
nian bronze  candlesticks  and  gold  cups  were  articles  early 
in  request  in  Attica.  Still  more  definitely  is  such  an  inter- 
course indicated  by  the  coins.  The  silver  pieces  of  Popu- 
lonia  were  struck  aflcr  the  pattern  of  a  very  old  silver  piece 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  Gorgoneion,  on  the  other 
merely  presenting  an  incuse  square,  which  has  been  found 
nt  Athens  and  on  the  old  amber-route  in  the  district  of 
Poftcn,  and  which  was  in  all  probability  the  very  coin  struck 
by  order  of  Solon  in  Athens.  We  have  mentioned  already 
that  the  Etruscans  had  also  dealings,  and  perhaps  afler  the 
development  of  the  Etrusco-Carthaginian  maritime  allianca 
their  principal  dealings,  with  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  a  r» 
markable  circumstance  that  in  the  qldest  tombs  of  Caere, 
besides  native  vessels  of  bronzo  and  silver,  there  have  beet 
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foui.d  chiefly  oriental  articles,  which  may  certainly  have 
come  from  Greek  merchants,  but  more  probably  were  intro* 
dueed  by  Phoenician  traders.  We  must  not,  however, 
attribute  too  great  importance  to  this  Phoenician  trade,  an^ 
in  particular  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  alpha^ 
Ijot,  as  well  as  the  other  influences  that  stimulated  and  mt^ 
lured  native  culture,  were  brought  to  Etruria  by  the  Greeks, 
and  not  by  the  Phoenicians. 

Latin  commerce  assumed  a  diflerent  direction*  Rarel} 
as  we  have  opportunity  of  instituting  comparisons  between 
the  Romans  and  the  £truscans  as  regards  the  reception  of 
Hellenic  elements,  the  cases  in  which  such  comparisons  can 
be  instituted  exhibit  the  two  nations  as  completely  itidepen* 
dent  of  each  other.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  alpliabet.  The  Greek  alphabet  brought  to  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Chalcidico-Doric  colonies  in  Sicily  or 
Campania  varies  not  immaterially  from  that  which  the  Lat- 
ins derived  from  the  same  quarter,  so  that,  although  both 
peoples  have  drawn  from  the  same  source,  they  have  done 
so  at  diflTereiit  times  and  diflerent  places.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon appears  in  particular  words :  the  Roman  Pollux 
and  the  Tuscan  Pultuke  are  independent  corruptions  of  the 
Greek  Polydeukes ;  the  Tuscan  Utuze  or  Uthuze  is  formed 
from  Odysseus,  the  Roman  Ulixes  is  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  form  of  the  name  usual  in  Sicily ;  in  like  manner  the 
Tuscan  Aivas  corresponds  to  the  old  Greek  form  of  this 
name,  the  Roman  Aiax  to  a  secondary  forni  that  was  prob* 
ably  also  Sicilian ;  the  Roman  Aperta  or  Apello  and  the 
Samnite  Appellun  have  sprung  from  the  Doric  A  pel  Ion,  the 
Tuscan  Apulu  from  Apollon.  Thus  the  language  and  writ* 
ing  of  Latium  indicate  that  the  direction  of  Latin  commerce 
was  exclusively  towards  the  Cumaeans  and  Sicilians.  Every 
other  trace  which  has  survived  from  so  remote  an  age  leads 
to  Uie  same  conclusion :  such  as,  the  coin  of  Posidonia 
found  in  Latium ;  the  purchase  of  grain,  when  a  failure  of 
the  harvest  occurred  in  Rome,  from  the  Volscians,  Cumae- 
ans, and  Siceliots  (and,  as  was  natural,  from  the  Etruscans 

well)  \  above  all,  the  relation  subsisting  between  ths 
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Ijatin  and  Sictliai  monetary  systems.  As  the  local  Dorioo 
Chalcidian  designation  of  silver  coin  voiiog^  and  the  Sidliao 
measure  fifuva,  were  transferred  with  the  same  meaning  to 
Latium  as  nummua  and  hemina,  so  conversely  the  Italian 
designations  of  weight,  libra,  triens^  qttadrans,  gexiatu^ 
«»cta,  which  arose  in  Latium  for  the  measurement  of  the 
copper  which  was  used  by  weight  instead  of  money,  had 
found  their  way  into  the  common  speech  of  Sicily  in  the 
third  century  of  the  city  under  the  corrupt  and  hybrid 
forms,  litQa,  tQidg,  TBtQo^,  <|a^%  ovyuM,  Indeed,  among  all 
the  Greek  systems  of  weights  and  moneys,  the  Sicilian  alone 
was  brought  into  a  determinate  relation  to  the  Italian  cop- 
per-system ;  not  only  was  the  value  of  silver  set  down  con- 
ventionally and  perhaps  legally  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times  that  of  copper,  but  the  equivalMit  on  this  oomputi^ 
tion  of  a  Sicilian  pound  of  copper  (-f-|ifth  of  the  Attic  tal- 
ent, f  of  the  Roman  pound)  was  in  very  early  times  struck, 
especially  at  Syracuse,  as  a  silver  coin  {XitQa  a^giov,  t.  e. 
**  pound  of  copper  in  silver  ").  Accordingly  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Italian  bars  of  copper  circulated  also  in  Sicily 
instead  of  money ;  and  this  exactly  harmonizes  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  commerce  of  the  Latins  with  Sicily  was 
a  passive  commerce,  in  consequence  of  which  Latin  money 
was  drained  away  thither.  Other  proofs  of  ancient  intei^ 
course  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  especially  the  adoption  in 
the  Sicilian  dialect  of  the  Italian  expressions  for  a  commer- 
cial loan,  a  prison,  and  a  dish,  and  the  converse  reception  of 
Sicilian  terms  in  Italy,  have  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
213,  264).  We  meet  also  with  several,  though  less  defi- 
nite, traces  of  an  ancient  intercourse  of  the  Latins  with,  the 
Chalcidian  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and 
with  the  Phocaeans  in  Velia  and  Massilia.  That  it  was 
however  far  less  actTve  than  that  with  the  Sioeliots  is  shown 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  all  the  Greek  words  which 
made  their  way  in  earlier  times  to  Latium  exhibit  Doric 
forms — we  need  only  recall  Aesculapius^  Laiona^  Aperia^ 
machina.  Had  their  dealings  with  the  originally  Ionian 
cities,  such  as  Cumae  (p.  189)  and  the  Phocaean  settle 
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ments,  been  on  a  similar  scale  with  those  which  they  had 
''vitb  the  Sicilinu  Dorians,  Ionic  forms  would  at  least  have 
made  their  appearance  along  with  the  others ;  although  cf^i^ 
tainly  Dorism  early  penetrated  into  these  Ionic  colonies 
themselves,  and  their  dialect  varied  greatly.  While  all  Iht 
facts  thus  combine  to  attest  the  stirring  traffic  of  the  Latluv 
with  the  Greeks  of  the  western  main  generally,  and  espe- 
cially witli  the  Sicilians,  there  is  scarcely  found  a  single 
proof  of  intercourse  with  other  peoples ;  in  particular  it  is 
very  remarkable  that — if  we  leave  out  of  account  some 
local  names— there  is  an  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
from  language  as  to  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Latins 
and  the  nations  speaking  the  Aramaic  tongue.* 

If  we  further  mquire  how  this  traffic  was  carried  on, 
whether  by  Italian  merchants  abroad  or  by  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Italy,  the  former  supposition  has  all  the  probabili- 
ties in  its  favour,  at  least  so  fiir  as  Latium  is  concerned.  It 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  those  Latin  terms  denoting  the 
substitute  for  money  and  the  commercial  loan  could  have 
found  their  way  into  general  use  in  the  language  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Sicily  through  the  mere  resort  of  Sicilian  mer- 
chants to  Ostia  and  their  receipt  of  copper  in  exchange  for 
ornaments. 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  persons  and  classes  by  whom 
this  traffic  was  carried  on  in  Italy,  no  special  superior  class 
of  merchants  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  class  of 
landed  proprietors  developed  itself  in  Rome.    The  reason 

*  If  we  leave  out  of  view  Sarranus^  Af^*  '^^  other  local  deeigna* 
tions  (p.  199),  the  Latin  language  appears  not  to  possess  a  single  word 
immediately  derived  in  early  times  from  the  Phoenician.  The  verj 
few  words  from  Phoenician  roots  which  occur  in  it,  such  as  arraho  oi 
arm  and  perhaps  also  murra^  fiordut^  and  the  like,  are  plainly  borrowed 
proximately  from  the  Greek,  which  has  a  considerable  number  of  such 
words  of  OrientAl  extraction  as  indications  of  its  primitiye  intcrcoui-8« 
witli  the  Ajramaeans.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  enigmatical  word  th$' 
tffwuM;  whether  it  may  have  been  originally  Greek  or  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Phoenician  or  Persian,  it  is  at  any  rate,  as  a  Latin  word, 
derived  from  the  Greek,  as  the  yery  retaming  of  its  aspiration  protei 
(p.  240). 
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of  tills  surprising  phenomenon  ^vas,  that  the  wholesale  com- 
merce of  Latium  was  from  the  beginning  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  landed  proprietors — ^a  hypothesis  which  is  not  so 
singular  as  it  seems.  It  was  natural  that  in  a  country  in- 
torstict^Hl  by  several  navigable  rivers  the  great  landholder^ 
who  was  paid  by  his  tenants  their  quotas  of  produce  in 
kind,  should  come  at  an  early  period  to  possess  barks ;  and 
there  is  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  The  transmarine 
traffic  conducted  on  the  trader's  own  account  must  therefore 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landholder,  seeing 
that  he  alone  possessed  the  vessels  for  it  and— in  his  pro- 
duce— the  articles  for  export.*  In  fact  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  landed  and  a  moneyed  aristocracy  was  unknown  to 
the  Romans  of  earlier  times ;  the  great  landholders  were  at 
the  same  time  the  speculators  and  the  capitalists.  In  the 
case  of  a  very  active  commerce  such  a  combination  certain- 
ly could  not  have  been  maintained ;  but,  as  the  previous 
representation  shows,  while  there  was  a  comparatively  vig- 
orous traffic  in  Kome  in  consequence  of  the  trade  of  the 
Latin  land  being  there  concentrated,  Rome  was  by  no  means 
mainly  a  commercial  city  like  Caere  or  Tarentum,  but  was 
and  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity. 

*  Qaintiis  Claadins,  in  a  law  issued  shortly  before  584,  prohihitcd  the 
Braatora  from  having  sea-going  vessels  holding  more  than  SCO  amphorat 
(1  ai»ip/(.  <*>  nearly  6  gn lions) :  id  satif  ftM'.um  a</  frudus  ex  agrU  vee- 
tandos  ;  quaetius  mnnis  pairibu9  indecaitu  vi9u$  (Liv.  xxi.  68).  It  was 
thus  an  ancient  usage,  and  was  still  permitted,  that  the  senators  should 
possess  sea-going  vessels  for  the  transport  of  the  produce  of  their  estates : 
on  the  other  band,  transmarine  mercantile  speculation  {gvaextut^  tntiBc^ 
fitting  out  of  vessels,  &o.)  on  theV  part  was  prohibited.  It  is  a  enriooi 
fact  that  the  ancient  Greeks  as  wjU  as  the  Romans  expressed  the  ton* 
uago  of  their  sea  going  ships  constautlj  in  amphorcu  /  the  reason  evi' 
dently  being,  that  Greece,  as  well  as  Italy  exported  wine  at  a  oompan 
tiv<!ly  early  period,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  bulky  artkde. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

MSA8UBINO    AND    WRITnr«« 

^Tbe  art  of  measuring  brings  the  world  into  subjecUoD 
lo  man ;  the  art  of  writing  prevents  his  knowledge  from 
perishing  along  with  himself;  together  they  make  man — 
what  nature  has  not  made  him — ^all-powerful  and  eternal. 
It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  history  to  trace  the  course 
of  national  progress  along  these  paths  also. 

Measurement  necessarily  presupposes  the  development 
itaitan  ^^  *^®  several  ideas  of  units  of  time,  of  space, 

meMorw.  gnd  of  weight,  and  of  a  whole  consisting  of  equal 
parts,  or  in  other  words  of  number  and  of  a  numeral  sys- 
tem. The  most  obvious  bases  presented  by  nature  for  this 
purpose  are,  in  reference  to  time,  the  periodic  returns  of 
the  sun  and  m'pon,  or  the  day  and  the  month  ;  in  reference 
to  space,  the  length  of  die  human  foot,  which  is  more  easily 
applied  in  measuring  than  the  arm  ;  in  reference  to  gravity, 
the  burden  which  a  man  is  able  to  poise  {librare)  on  his 
hand  while  he  holds  his  arm  stretched  out,  or  the  '^  weight " 
{libra).  As  a  basis  for  the  notion  of  a  whole  made  up  of 
equal  parts,  nothing  so  readily  suggests  itself  as  the  hand 
with  its  five,  or  the  hands  with  their  ten,  fingers ;  upon  this 
rests  the  decimal  systenu  We  have  already  observed  that 
these  elements  of  all  numeration  and  measuring  reach  back 
not  merely  beyond  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
stocks,  but  even  to  the  most  remote  primeval  times.  The 
antiquity  in  particular  of  the  measurement  of  time  by  the 
moon  is  demonstrated  by  language  (p.  40) ;  even  the  mode 
of  reckoning  tlie  days  thit  elapse  between  the  several  phases 
of  the  moon,  not  forward  from  the  phase  on  which  it  had 
entered  last,  but  backward  from  that  which  was  next  ex- 
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pectedy  IS  at  least  older  than  the  separation  of  tbe  Greeki 
and  Latins. 

The  most  definite  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  original 
Decimal  exclusive  use  of  the  decimal  system  among  the 
•y«t«m.  Indo-Gernians  is  furnished  by  the  welUcnowB 

agreement  of  all  Indo-Gormanic  languages  in  respect  to  tli» 
numerals  as  far  as  a  hundred  inclusive  (p.  41).  In  the  caa« 
of  Italy  the  decimal  system  pervaded  all  the  earliest  ai-^ 
rangements :  it  may  be  sufficient  to  recall  the  number  ten 
so  usual  in  the  case  of  witnesses,  securities,  envoys,  and 
magistrates,  the  legal  equivalence  of  one  ox  and  ten  sheep, 
the  partition  of  the  canton  into  ten  curies  and  the  pervading 
application  generally  of  the  decurial  system,  the  limitation 
the  tenth  in  offerings  and  in  agriculture,  decimation,  and  the 
praenomen  Decimus,  Among  the  applications  of  this  most 
ancient  decimal  system  in  the  sphere  of  measuring  and  of 
writing,  the  remarkable  Italian  ciphers  claim  a  primary 
place.  When  the  Greeks  and  Italians  separated,  there  were 
still  evidently  no  conventional  signs  of  number.  On  th« 
other  hand  we  find  the  three  oldest  and  most  indispensable 
numerals,  one,  five,  and  ten,  represented  by  three  signs— 
I,  V  or  A,  X,  manif^tly  imitations  of  the  outstretched  fin- 
ger, and  the  open  hand  single  and  double— which  were  nol 
derived  either  from  the  Hellenes  or  the  Phoenicians,  but 
were  comnK>n  to  the  Romans,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans. 
They  were  the  first  steps  towards  the  formation  of  a  na* 
tional  Italian  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  evidences  of  the 
liveliness  of  that  earlier  inland  intercourse  among  the  lud- 
ians  which  preceded  their  transmarine  commerce  (pw  260)i 
Which  of  the  Italian  stocks  invented,  and  which  of  them 
borrowed,  these  signs,  ean  of  course  no  longer  be  asceP' 
(aiued.  Other  traces  of  the  pure  decimal  system  occur  bat 
ipariugly  in  this  field  ;  among  them  are  the  vorsuM,  the  Si^ 
hellian  measure  of  sur&ee  of  100  square  feet  (p.  45),  anc) 
the  Roman  year  of  10  months. 

Generally  in  the  case  of  those  Italian  measures,  which 

were  not*  connected  with  Greek  standards  and 

dodmai  were  probably  developed  by  the  Italians  before 

*^'  they  came  into  contact  with  itwj  Gni«'ks,  therv 
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prevailed  the  partition  of  the  ^  whole "  (/w)  into  twelve 
^  units  ^  (uneiae).  The  very  earliest  Latin  priesthoods,  the 
colleges  of  the  Salii  and  Arvales  (p.  2^),  as  well  as  the 
leagues  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  twelve#^  The  same  number  predominated  in 
the  Homan  system  of  weights  and  in  the  measures  of 
lengthy  where  the  pound  (libra)  and  the  foot  (pes)  wero 
usually  subdivided  into  twelve  parts ;  the  unit  of  the  Ro- 
man measures  of  sur&ce  was  the  "  driving  "  (actus)  of  120 
foot  square,  a  combination  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal 
systems.*  Similar  arrangements  as  to  the  measures  of  cap 
pacity  may  have  passed  into  oblivion. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  basis  of  the  duodecimal  system 
and  consider  how  it  can  have  happened  that,  in  addition  to 
UHy  twelve  should  have  been  so  eai'ly  and  universally  sin- 
gled out  from  the  equal  series  of  numbers,  we  shall  be  able 
to  find  no  other  source  to  which  it  can  be  referred  than  a 
comparison  of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods.  The  double 
hand  of  ten  fingers  and  the  solar  cycle  of  nearly  twelve 
lunar  periods  first  suggested  to  man  the  profound  concep 
tion  of  an  unit  composed  of  equal  units,  and  thereby  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  a  system  of  numbers,  the  first  step  towards 
mathematical  thought.  The  consistent  duodecimal  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Italian 
nation,  and  to  have  preceded  the  first  contact  with  the 
Greeks. 

But  when  at  length  the  Hellenic  trader  had  opened  up 

the  route  to  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  the  meas- 

meaMBwin     ures  of  surface   remained   unaffected,   but   the 

^'  measures  of  length,  of  weight,  and  above  all  of 

capacity-^-in  other  words  those  defuiite  standards  without 

which  barter  and  traffic  are  impossible — experienced  the 

*  Or^iioally  both  the  aetuty  "  driTliig,"  and  its  still  more  frequeDtly 
nccnrriDg  duplicate,  the  iu^erum,  **  yoking,'*  wore,  like  the  GermtL 
**  morgen,*' not  measures  of  surface,  but  measures  of  labojr;  tho  lattei 
denoting  the  day's  work,  the  former  the  half-day's  work,  with  reference 
lo  the  peculiarly  marked  dlTision  of  the  day  in  Italy  by  the  plough 
iDaii*8  rt^t  at  coon. 
12* 
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eifocis  of  tho  new  international  intercourse.  The  Romaa 
foot,  thich  in  later  times  was  a  little  smaller  than*  the 
Greek,*  but  at  that  time  was  either  equal  in  reality  or  was 
At  any  rate  still  reckoned  equal  to  it,  was,  in  addition  to  its 
Roman  subdivision  into  twelve  twelfths,  divided  after  the 
Greek  fashion  into  four  hand-breadths  {palmus)  and  sixteen 
finger-breadths  (digitus).  Further,  the  Roman  weights 
were  brought  into  a  fixed  proportional  relation  to  the 
.\ttio  system,  which  prevailed  throughout  Sicily  but  not  in 
Cumae — another  significant  proof  that  the  Latin,  traffic  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  island ;  four  Roman  pounds  were 
assumed  as  equal  to  three  Attic  minae^  or  rather  the  Ro- 
man pound  was  assumed  as  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  the 
Sicilian  litrae^  or  hsXf-minae  (p.  268).  But  the  most  singu- 
lar and  chequered  aspect  is  presented  by  the  Roman  meas- 
ures of  capacity,  as  regards  both  their  names  and  their  pro- 
portions. Their  names  have  come  from  the  Greek  terms 
either  by  corruption  (amphora^  modius  afler  (isdifu^og,  coiu 
gius  from  ifpsifs^  hemina,  cyathus)  or  by  translation  (acc- 
tahulum  from  6^v^a(jpov)  ;  while  conversely  Sficmy^  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  sextarius.  All  the  measures  are  not  identical, 
but  those  in  most  common  use  are  so  ;  among  liquid  meas- 
ures the  congiust  or  chus^  the  seztariu.%  and  the  eyathus,  the 
two  last  also  for  dry  goods,;  the  Roman  amphora  was 
equivalent  in  liquid  measure  to  the  Attic  talent,  and  at  the 
same  time  stood  to  the  Greek  metreies  in  the  fixed  ratio  of 
3  :  2,  and  to  the  Greek  medimnos  of  2  :  1.  To  one  who 
can  decipher  the  significance  of  such  records,  these  names 
and  numerical  proportions  fully  reveal  the  activity  and  im- 
portance of  the  intercourse  between  the  Sicilians  and  the 
Latins. 

The  Greek  numeral  signs  were  not  adopted ;  but  the 
Roman  probably  availed  himself  of  the  Greek  alphabet^ 
when  it  reached  him,  to  form  ciphers  for  50  and  1000,  per- 
haps also  for  100,  out  of  the  signs  for  the  three  aspirated 
\etter9  which  he  had  no  use  for.     In  Etruria  the  sign  fcf 

*  II  of  the  Greek  foot  i—  one  Roman  foot 
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100  at  least  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  a  similar  way 
Aflerwardsy  as  usually  happens,  the  systems  of  notation 
among  the  two  neighbouring  nations  became  assimilated  by 
the  adoption  in  substance  of  the  llomau  system  in  Etruria. 

In  Kke  manner  the  Roman  calendar — and  probably  that 
Ttaeitaiiia  of  the  Italians  generally — ^began  with  an  inde* 
jjJpndM  pendent  development  of  its  own,  but  subse- 
Mc^  of  quently  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
tneneeiia        In  the  division  of  time  the  returns  of  sunrise 

^'  and  sunset,  and  of  the  new  and  full  moon,  most 

directly  arrest  the  attention  of  man ;  and  accordingly  the 
day  and  the  month,  determined  not  by  cyclic  calculation 
but  by  direct  observation,  were  long  the  exclusive  measures 
of  tiik.e.  Down  to  a  late  age  sunrise  and  sunset  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  Roman  market-place  by  the  public  crier,  and 
in  like  manner  it  may  be  presumed  that  in  early  times,  at 
each  of  the  four  phases  of  the  moon,  the  number  of  days 
that  would  elapse  from  that  phase  until  the  next  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  priests.  The  mode  of  reckoning  therefore 
in  Latium — ^and  the  like  mode,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  in 
use  not  merely  among  the  Sabellians,  but  also  among  the 
Etruscans — was  by  days,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
counted  not  forward  from  the  phase  that  had  lost  occurred, 
but  backward  from  that  which  was  next  expected ;  by  lunar 
weeks,  which  varied  in  length  between  7  and  8  days,  the 
average  length  being  7^ ;  and  by  lunar  mouths,  which  in 
like  manner  were  sometimes  of  29,  sometimes  of  30  da3s, 
the  average  duration  of  the  sy nodical  month  being  29  da;« 
12  hours  44  minutes.  For  some  time  the  day  continued  to 
be  among  the  Italians  the  smallest,  and  the  month  the 
largest,  division  of  time.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that 
they  began  to  distribute  day  and  night  respectively  into  four 
portions,  and  it  was  much  later  still  when  they  began  tc 
employ  the  division  into  hours ;  which  explains  why  even 
stocks  otherwise  closely  related  differed  in  their  mode  of 
fixing  the  commencement  of  day,  the  Romans  placing  it  al 
midnight^  the  Sabellians  and  the  Etruscans  at  noon.  No 
calendar,  of.  the  year  at  any  rate,  had  as  yet  been  organised 
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when  the  Greeks  separated  from  the  Italians,  for  the  Damet 
for  the  year  and  its  divisions  in  the  two  languages  have 
been  formed  quite  independently  of  each  other.  Nevertho- 
less  the  Italians  appear  to  have  already  in  the  pre-Hellenio 
period  advanced,  if  not  to  the  arrangement  of  a  fixed  calen- 
dar, at  any  rate  to  the  institution  of  two  larger  uuits  of 
time.  The  simplifying  of  the  reckoning  according  to  luBicr 
months  by  the  application  of  the  decimal  system,  which  was 
usual  among  the  Romans,  and  the  designation  of  a  term  of 
ten  months  as  a  ^'  ring  "  (annus)  or  complete  year,  bear  in 
them  all  the  traces  of  a  high  antiquity.  Later,  but  likewise 
at  a  period  very  early  and  undoubtedly  previous  to  the 
operation  of  Greek  influences,  the  duodecimal  system  (as 
we  have  already  stated)  was  developed  in  Italy,  and,  as  it 
derived  its  very  origin  from  the  observation  of  the  fact  that 
the  solar  period  was  equal  to  twelve  lunar  periods,  it  was 
certainly  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reckoning  of 
time.  This  view  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  individual 
names  of  the  months — which  can  only  have  originated  after 
the  month  was  viewed  as  part  of  a  solar  year — particularly 
those  of  March  and  of  May,  were  similar  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Italian  stock,  while  there  was  no  simi- 
larity between  the  Italian  names  and  the  Greek.  It  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  the  problem  of  laying  down  a 
practical  calendar  which  should  correspond  at  once  to  the 
moon  and  the  sun — a  problem  which  may  be  compared  in 
some  sense  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  solution 
of  which  was  only  recognized  as  impossible  and  abandoned 
ofter  the  lapse  of  many  centuries — had  already  employed 
the  minds  of  men  in  Italy  before  the  epoch  at  which  their 
contact  with  the  Greeks  began  ;  these  purely  national  at- 
tempts to  S3lve  it,  however,  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
What  we  know  of  the  oldest  calendar  of  Rome  and  of 
some  other  Latin  cities — as  to  the  Sabelliau  and 
Itaia-Greek  Etruscan  maisurcnicnt  of  time  we  have  no  ti*a 
caen  or.  ditional  information — is  decidedly  based  on  th4 
oldest  Greek  arrangement,  which  was  intended  to  answer 
both  tc  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  to  the  seasons  of  the 
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solar  year,  ooustructed  on  the  assuir.ption  of  a  lunar  period 
of  29^  days  and  a  solar  period  of  12^  lunar  months  or 
3GSJ-  days,  and  on  the  regular  alternation  of  a  full  month 
or  month  of  30  days  with  a  hollow  month  or  month  of  2S 
days  and  of  a  year  of  12  with  a  year  of  13  months,  but  al 
the  same  time  maintained  :'n  some  sort  of  harmony  with 
ihe  actual  celestial  phenomena  by  arbitrary  curtailments 
ind  intercalations.  It  is  possible  that  this  Greek  arrange- 
ment of  the  year  in  the  first  instance  came  into  use  among 
the  Latins  without  undergoing  any  alteration ;  but  the  old- 
est form  of  the  Roman  year  which  can  be  historically  recog- 
nized varied  materially  from  its  model,  not  in  the  cyclical 
result  nor  yet  iu  the  alternation  of  years  of  12  with  years 
of  13  months,  but  in  the  designation  and  in  the  measuring 
off  of  the  individual  months.  The  Roman  year  began  with 
the  beginning  of  spring ;  the  first  month  in  it,  and  the  only 
one  which  bears  the  name  of  a  god,  was  named  from  Mars 
{Mar tins) J  the  three  following  from  sprouting  {aprilis)^ 
growing  (matW),  and  thriving  {iunius)^  the  fifth  and  on- 
ward to  the  tenth  from  their  places  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
ment (quincHliSj  sextilii,  September,  October,  novembeTf  de* 
cember)j  the  eleventh  from  commencing  {ianuarius)  (p. 
224),  with  reference  probably  to  the  renewal  of  agricultural 
operations  that  followed  mid-winter  and  the  season  of  rest) 
the  twelfth,  and  in  an  ordinary  year  the  last,  from  cleansing 
{februarius).  To  this  series  recurring  in  regular  succession 
there  was  added  in  the  intercalary  year  a  nameless  '^  labour- 
month  ^  {^mercecUmius)  at  the  close  of  the  year,  viz.  after 
February.  And,  as  the  Roman  calendar  was  independent 
as  respected  the  names  of  the  months  which  were  probably 
taken  from  the  old  national  ones,  it  was  also  independent  as 
regarded  their  duration,  instead  of  the  tour  years  of  the 
Gre^'k  cycle,  oafih  composed  of  six  m  nths  of  30  and  six  of 
20  days  and  an  intercalary  month  inserted  every  second 
year  alternately  of  29  and  30  days  (354  +  384  +  354  +  3B3 
=1475  days),  the  Roman  calendar  substituted  four  years, 
each  oontaiiiing  four  months — the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighlb 
—of  31  days  and  seven  of  29  days,  with  a  February  ot  '^8 
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days  during  thi*ee  years  and  of  29  in  the  fourth,  and  an  in 
tercalary  month  of  27  days  inserted  every  sosond  yeai 
(855  +  383  +  355+382=1475  days).  In  like  manner  thi« 
calendar  deviated  from  the  original  distribution  of  the 
month  into  four  weeks,  sometimes  of  7,  sometimes  of  3 
days  ;  instead  of  this  it  permanently  fixed  the  first  quartei 
in  the  months  of  31  days  on  the  seventh,  in  those  of  29  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  the  full  moon  in  the  former  on  the  fif^ 
teenth,  in  the  latter  on  the  thirteenth  day  ;  so  that  the  sco 
ond  and  fourth  weeks  in  the  month  consisted  of  8  days,  the 
third  ordinarily  of  9  (only  in  the  case  of  the  February  of 
28  days  it  consisted  of  8,  and  in  the  intercalary  month  of 
27  days,  of  7),  the  first  of  6  where  the  month  consisted  of 
31,  and  in  other  cases  of  4  days.  As  the  course  of  the  last 
three  weeks  of  the  month  was  thus  essentially  similar,  it 
was  henceforth  necessary  only  to  proclaim  the  length  of  the 
first  week  in  each  month.  Thence  the  first  day  of  the  first 
week  received  the  name  of  ^  proclamation-day  "  {kaltndae)^ 
The  first  days  of  the  second  and  fourth  weeks,  which  were 
uniformly  of  8  days,  were — in  conformity  with  the  Roman 
custom  of  reckoning,  which  included  the  terminus  ad  quem 
—designated  as  ^  nine-days  "  {nonaey  noundinae)^  while  the 
first  day  of  the  third  week  retained  the  old  name  of  idui 
(perhaps  "  dividing-day  ").  The  chief  motive  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  strange  remodelling  of  the  calendar  seems 
to  have  been  a  belief  in  the  salutary  virtue  of  odd  num- 
bers ;  *  and  while  in  general  it  is  based  on  the  oldest  form 
of  the  Greek  year,  its  variations  from  that  form  distinctly 
exhibit  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which 
were  tlien  paramount  in  Lower  Italy,  and  which  especially 
turned  upon  a  mystic  view  of  numbers.  But  the  con8&> 
quenoe  was  that  this  Roman  calendar,  clearly  as  it  bean 

*  Ocasorin.  20.  4,  6 ;  Macrob.  Sai,  1.  IS,  6 ;  Solin.  1.  With  referaocf 
10  ibis  belief  in  general,  see  Festns,  Ep.  v,  imporem^  p.  109,  Mnil. ;  Vir- 
gil, Eel,  vUi.  76,  and  Servius  thereon ;  Plin.  xxviii.  2,  28  {imparcM  mt- 
it'ivot  ad  omnia  vehenifntiares  eredimus  idqve  in  febribu§  dierum  obatrwth 
tione  iaUlUg'tur) ;  Macrob.  Comm.  i.  2, 1 ;  ii.  2,  17  {impar 
U  parfmuna  voMltir);  Plutarch,  Q,  R,  102. 
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traces  of  the  desire  thftt  it  should  harmonize  with  the  GOurs« 
both  of  sun  and  moon,  in  reality  by  no  means  so  corro 
sponded  with  the  lunar  periods  as  did  at  least  on  the  whok 
its  Greek  model,  while,  like  the  oldest  Gieek  cycle,  it  could 
only  follow  the  solar  seasons  by  means  of  frequent  arbb 
trary  excisions,  and  did  in  all  probability  follow  them  but 
very  imperfectly,  for  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  calendar 
would  be  handled  with  greater  skill  than  was  manifested  in 
its  original  aiTangement.  The  retention  moreover  of  the 
reckoning  by  months  or — ^which  is  the  same  thing — by 
years  of  ten  months  implies  a  tacit,  but  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood, confession  of  the  irregularity  and  untnistworthi* 
ness  of  the  oldest  Roman  solar  year.  This  Roman  calendar 
may  be  regarded,  at  least  in  its  essential  features,  as  thai 
generally  cnrrent  among  the  Latins.  As  the  time  of  begin- 
ning the  year  and  the  names  of  the  months  were  universal' 
ly  liable  to  change,  variations  in  the  minor  ordinal  numbers 
and  designations  ^re  quite  compatible  with  the  hypothesis 
of  a  common  basis  ;  and  with  6uch  a  calendar-system,  which 
practically  was  quite  irrespective  of  the  lunar  course,  the 
latins  might  easily  come  to  have  their  months  of  arbitrary 
length,  whose  limits  were  possibly  marked  by  annual  festi- 
vals— ^as  in  the  case  of  the  Alban  months,  which  varied  be- 
tween 16  and  36  days.  It  would  appear  probable  there^ 
fo"*^  that  the  Greek  irieteris  had  earlv  been  introduced  from 
ly'twer  Italy  at  least  into  Latium  and  perhaps  also  among 
the  other  Italian  stocks,  and  had  thereafter  been  subjected 
in  the  calendars  of  the  several  cities  to  various  subordinate 
alterations. 

For  the  measuring  of  periods  of  more  than  one  year 
the  regnal  years  of  the  kings  may  have  been  employed :  but 
h  is  dcubtfiil  whether  that  method  of  dating,  which  was  in 
1136  in  the  East,  existed  in  Greece  or  Italy  during  earlier 
tim<  s.  On  the  other  hand  the  intercalary  period  recurring 
evei  y  four  years,  and  the  census  and  lustration  of  the  com 
m unity  couneetcd  with  it,  appear  to  have  suggested  a  reck 
oning  by  lustra  similar  in  plan  to  the  Greek  reckoning  by 
Olympiads— a  mode  of  reckoning,  however,  which  early 
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lost  its  chronological  importance  in  consequence  of  th( 
irregularities  that  were  soon  introduced  by  the  postpone* 
uients  of  the  census. 

The  art  of  expressing  sounds  by  written  signs  was  of 
.  later  origin  than  the  art  of  measurement.     TIm 

tioD  of  Hei-    Italians  did  not  any  more  than  the  Hellenes  d4^ 
b«t8  into         velope  such  an  art  of  themselves^  although  we 
^^  may  discover  attempts  at  such  a  development  in 

the  Italian  numeral  signs  (p.  272),  and  possibly  also  in  the 
primitive  Italian  custom — formed  independently  of  Hellenic 
influence— of  drawing  lots  by  means  of  wooden  tablets. 
The  difficulty  which  must  have  att^ended  the  first  indi vidua  1- 
izing  of  sounds^-occurrlng  as  they  do  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  combinations — is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
single  alphabet  propagated  from  people  to  people  and  fiom 
generation  to  generation  has  sufficed,  and  still  suffices,  f(.»r 
the  whole  of  Aramaic,  Indian,  Graeco-Boman,  and  modem 
civilization  ;  and  this  most  important  product  of  the  human 
intellect  was  the  joint  creation  of  the  Ai*&tnaeans  and  the 
Indo-Germans.  The  Semitic  family  of  languages,  in  which 
vowels  have  a  subordinate  character  and  never  can  begin  a 
word,  presented  special  facilities  for  the  individualizing  of 
the  consonants  ;  and  it  was  among  the  Semites  accordingly 
that  the  first  alphabet — in  which  the  vowels,  however,  were 
wanting — ^was  invented.  It  was  the  Indians  and  Greeks 
who  first  independently  of  each  other  and  by  very  divei^ 
gent  methods  created,  out  of  the  Aramaean  consonantal 
writing  introduced  among  them  by  commerce,  a  complete 
alphabet  by  the  addition  of  the  vowels — which  was  effected 
by  the  application  of  four  letters,  which  the  Greeks  did  not 
use  as  consonantal  signs,  for  the  four  vowels  a  e  i  o,  and  by 
the  formation  of  a  new  sign  for  u — in  other  words  by  the 
introduction  of  the  syllable  into  writing  instead  of  the  mere 
lonsotant,  or,  as  Palamedes  says  in  Euripides, 

*hif?(fQV  dvOQM/toiak  y^dftftar*  tidivcu. 

This  Aramaeo-Ilellinle  alphabet  was  accordingly  brought 
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to  the  Italians  through  the  medium  of  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
Hellenes ;  not,  however,  through  the  ngricultursil  colonie« 
of  Magna  Graecia,  but  through  the  merchants  of  Cuniae  oi 
Naxos,  by  whom  it  must  have  been  brought  in  the  first  ii> 
stance  to  the  very  ancient  emporia  of  international  tiaflio  h 
l4itium  and  Etruria — ^to  Rome  and  Caere.  The  alphabet 
received  by  the  Italians  was  by  no  means  the  oldest  Hoi 
Ionic  one ;  it  had  already  experienced  several  modifications, 
particularly  the  addition  of  the  three  lettera  i  qf  X  ^^^  ^^^ 
alteration  of  the  signs  for  i  y  X*     We  have  already  ob- 

*  The  history  of  the  alphabet  among  the  HeUenes  tarns  essentially 
OB  the  &ct  that — assuming  the  primitive  alphabet  of  23  letters,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  vocalised  and  enlai^ged  by  the  addition 
of  the  u — ^proposals  of  very  various  kinds  were  made  to  supplement  and 
improve  it,  and  each  of  those  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Tlie  most  imports 
ant  of  these,  which  it  is  interesting  to  keep  iu  view  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Italnm  writing,  are  the  following: — I.  The  introduction  of 
special  signs  for  the  sounds  1 9  /.  This  proposal  is  so  old  thnt  all 
the  Greek  alphabets  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  the  islands 
Thera  and  Melos,  and  all  derived  from  the  Greek  wiihout  exception,  ex* 
hibit  its  influence.  At  first  probably  the  aim  was  to  append  the  signs 
X  — 17,  4»  —  4>7,  and  V'  —  /i  to  the  close  of  the  alphabet,  and  iu  tliis 
shi^  it  was  adopted  on  the  continent  of  Hellas — ^with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Corinth — and  also  among  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks. 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  hand,  of  Crete  and  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago^  and  aLk)  the  Corinthians  on  the  mainland  appear, 
when  this  proposal  reached  them,  to  have  already  had  in  use  for  tlie 
sound  ^  the  fifteenth  sign  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  3*  (Samech);  ao- 
oordisgly  of  the  three  new  signs  they  adopted  the  fl*  for  the  9>7,  but 
employed  the  X  not  for  ^,  but  fo  ^t.  The  third  sign  origin nlly 
invented  for  /<  was  probably  allowed  in  must  insUinces  to  drop ;  Uu 
lonians  of  Asia  Minor  retained  it,  but  gave  to  it  the  value  of  ^a. 
The  mode  of  writing  adopted  in  Asia  Minor  whs  followed  also  by  Athens ; 
only  in  its  case  not  merely  the  v<i  but  the  |t  also,  was  not  received  and 
in  thehr  room  the  two  consonants  continued  to  be  written  as  before.  IL 
KqnstUj  early,  if  not  still  earlier,  an  effort  was  made  to  obviate  the  con- 
fusion that  might  so  easily  occur  between  the  forms  for  i  S  and  for  «  $ ; 
tot  an  the  Greek  alphabets  known  to  us  bear  traces  of  the  endeavour  ts 
disdngiiish  tliem  otherwise  and  more  precifidy.  Already  in  veiy  earlj 
times  two  such  proposals  of  change  must  have  been  made,  each  of  which 
found  a  field  of  its  own.  In  the  one  case  they  employed  for  Che  sibilant 
—far  which  the  Phoenician  alphabet  fumialied  two  signs,  the  fourteen tk 
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served  (p.  267)  that  the  Etniscan  and  Latin  alphabets  werf 
not  derived  the  one  fi'om  the  other,  but  Iwth  directly  from 
the  Greek  ;  in  fact  the  Greek  alphabet  came  to  Etruria  in  t 

for  th  (M)  ^nd  the  eighteenth  for  «(^) — ^not  the  latter,  which  was  k 
•oiiod  the  more  suitable,  bat  the  forroer ;  aod  such  was  in  earlier  tine! 
tlie  mode  of  writing  in  the  eastern  islands,  in  Corinth  and  Corcjrra,  and 
among  the  Italian  Achaeans.  In  the  other  case  they  substituted  fui 
the  sign  of  t  the  simple  stroke  |,  which  was  by  far  the  more  usual,  and 
at  no  very  late  date  became  at  1ea.st  so  far  general  that  the  broken  i  S- 
everywhere  disappeared,  although  individual  communities  retained  the  i 
b  the  form  M  alongside  of  the  |. — III.  Of  later  date  is  the  substitution 
of  V  for  h  (>l)  which  might  readily  be  oonfounded  with  V  y.  This  was 
done  fai  Athena  and  Boeotia,  while  Corinth  and  the  communitieB  depend* 
ent  on  Corinth  attained  the  same  object  by  giving  to  the  y  the  semidrw 
cular  form  C  instead  of  the  hook-shape. — ^IV.  The  forms  for  p  p  and  r 
P,  likewise  very  liable  to  be  confounded,  were  distinguished  by  trao*- 
forming  the  latter  into  R ;  which  more  recent  form  was  not  used  by  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Cretans,  the  Italian  Aohaeaos,  and  a  few 
other  districts,  but  on  the  other  hand  greatly  preponderated  both  in 
Greece  proper  and  in  Magna  Graeclaand  Sioily.  BtiU  the  older  formed 
the  r  p  did  not  so  early  and  so  completely  disappear  there  as  the  older 
form  of  the  I ;  thia  alteration  therefore  beyond  doubt  is  to  be  placed 
later. — ^V.  The  distinction  between  the  long  and  short  e  and  the  long  and 
phort  0  remained  in  the  earlier  times  wholly  confined  to  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  and  of  the  islnnds  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 

All  these  technical  improvements  are  of  a  like  nature  and  from  a 
historical  point  of  view  of  like  value,  in  so  far  as  each  of  them  arose  at  a 
definite  time  and  at  a  definite  place  and  thereafter  took  to  its  own  mode 
of  difTusion  and  found  its  special  development.  The  excellent  investi- 
gation of  Kirchhoff  (^7u(fi«n  t*iT  G^eichiehie  des  prieehu^en  Alphabetic 
1863),  which  has  thrown  a  clear  light  on  the— previously  so  obecura — 
history  of  the  Hellenic  alf>habet,  and  has  furnished  essential  data  for  the 
earliest  relations  between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians,  settling  in  particular 
Incontrovertibly  the  previounly  uncertain  home  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
Is  affected  by  a  certain  onc-sidcdnes;)  in  so  far  as  itlaysdispropordonally 
great  stress  on  a  single  one  of  these  prop>05(als.  If  systems  are  here  to  be 
distinguished  at  all,  we  may  not  divide  the  alphabets  into  two  classes  ao- 
eording  to  the  value  of  the  X  as  f  or  as  /,  but  we  shall  have  to  distin- 
guish the  alphabet  of  23  from  that  of  25  or  26  letters,  and  perhaps 
further  iu  this  latter  case  to  distinguish  the  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor,  fixnn  which 
the  later  common  alphabet  proceeded,  from  the  common  Greek  of  earilei 
times.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  difTcrent  proposals  for  the  modift- 
cadon  of  the  alphabet  th?  scrcral  districts  followed  :in  essentially  edeollr 
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form  inateriaUy  different  from  that  which  reached  Ijatium, 
The  Etruscan  alphabet  has  a  double  sign  s  (sigma  8  and  san 
ih)  and  only  a  single  k*  and  of  the  r  only  the  older  form 
P ;  the  Latin  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  a  single  Sy  but  a 

ooane,  so  that  <rae  was  received  here  and  another  there ;  and  it  is  jtist  in 
this  reapect  that  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  bo  instruotirc,  be* 
Siiiise  it  ahowa  hoir  particular  groaps  of  the  Greek  lands  exchanged 
improTements  in  handicraft  and  art,  while  others  exhibited  no  auch 
redprodty.  As  to  Italy  in  particular  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  remarkable  contrast  between  the  Achaean  agricultural  towns  and 
the  Chalddic  and  Doric  colonies  of  a  more  mercantile  character,  (p.  1 87) ; 
in  the  former  the  primitiye  forms  were  throughout  retained,  in  the  latter 
the  improved  forms  were  adopted,  even  those  which  coming  from  diffbr* 
ent  quarters  were  somewhat  inconsistent,  such  na  C  y  alongside  of  the 
V  i»  Tlie  Italian  alphabets  proceed,  as  Kircbhoif  has  shown,  whoUy 
from  the  alphabet  of  the  Italian  Greeks  and  in  fact  from  the  Chalcidico- 
Doric ;  but  that  the  Etruscans  and  Latins  received  their  alphabet  not  the 
one  from  the  other  but  both  directly  from  the  Greeks,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  different  form  of  the  r.  For,  while  of  the  four  modifica- 
tions of  the  alphabet  above  described  which  concern  the  Itulian  Greeks 
(the  fifth  was  confined  to  Asia  Minor)  the  first  three  were  already  carried 
out  before  the  alphabet  went  to  the  Etruscans  >ind  Latins,  the  fuller 
distinction  between  p  and  r  had  not  yet  been  introduced  when  it  came 
to  Etmria,  but  was  complete  when  the  Latins  received  it ;  for  which  rea- 
son the  Etruscans  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  form  R  for  r  as  the 
Latins  or  the  Faliscans  with  the  form  p. 

*  That  the  Etruscans  always  were  without  the  koppa,  seems  not 
doubtful;  for  not  only  is  no  sure  tnice  of  it  to  be  met  with  elsewhere, 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  model  alphabet  of  the  Galassi  vnsc.  Tlic  attempt 
to  show  its  presence  in  the  syllabarium  of  the  latter  is  at  any  nite  mis- 
taken, for  the  svllabarium  can  and  docs  onlv  tnke  notice  of  tbe  Etruscan 
letters  that  were  afterwards  in  common  use,  and  to  these  the  koppa  no- 
toriously did  not  belong;  moreover  the  sign  pl.icedatthe  close  cannot 
well  from  its  position  have  any  other  value  than  that  of  the/,  which 
jras  in  fact  the  last  letter  in  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  and  which  could  not 
be  omitted  in  a  syllabarium  exhibitin<T  the  variations  of  that  alphabet 
from  its  modeL  It  is  certainly  surprieixg  that  the  koppa  should  bo  alh 
salt  from  the  Greek  alphabet  that  came  to  Etruria,  when  it  otherwise 
■olong  maintained  its  place  in  the  Chalcidico-Doric ;  but  this  may  well 
bare  1>een  a  local  peculiarity  of  the  town  whose  alphabet  first  reached 
Etmria.  Caprice  and  accident  have  at  all  times  had  a  share  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  sign  becoming  superfluous  shall  be  retained  or  dropped 
tmm  the  alphabet;  thus  the  Attic  alphabet  lost  the  ei^i^hteenth  Phoeni 
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double  sign  for  k  (kappa  k  and  koppa  q\  and  of  the  9 
merely  the  more  reoent  form  B.  The  oldest  Etruscan 
writing  shows  no  knowledge  of  lines,  and  winds  like  the 
ooiling  of  a  snake ;  the  more  reoent  employs  paralle*  bro- 
ken off  lines  from  right  to  left :  the  Latin  writing,  as  far  as 
our  monuments  reach  back,  exhibits  only  the  latter  form  of 
parallel  lines,  which  originally  perhaps  may  hare  run  at 
pleasure  from  left  to  right  or  from  right  to  left,  but  subs» 
quently  ran  among  the  Romans  in  the  former,  and  among 
the  Falis^aiis  in  the  latter  direction.  The  model  alphabet 
brought  to  Etruria  must  notwithstanding  its  comparatively 
remodelled  character  reach  back  to  an  epoch  very  andenti 
though  not  positively  to  be  determined ;  for,  as  the  two 
sibilants  sigma  and  san  were  always  used  by  the  Etruscans 
as  different  sounds  side  by  side,  the  Greek  alphabet  which 
came  to  Etruria  must  still  have  possessed  both  of  them  in 
this  way  as  living  signs  of  sound  ;  but  among  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  language  known  to  us  not  one  presents 
sigma  and  san  in  simultaneous  use. 

The  Latin  alphabet  certainly,  as  we  know  it,  bears  on 
the  whole  a  more  recent  character ;  and  it  is  not  improbih 
ble  that  the  Latins  did  not  simply  receive  the  alphabet  once 
for  all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  lively  intercourse  with  Sicily  kept  pace  for  a  consider- 
able period  with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  followed  its 
variations.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  earlier  forms 
^  and  AN  were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  but  were  su» 
perseded  in  common  use  by  the  later  forms  ^  and  ^ — ^a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  Latins  employed  for  a  considerable  period  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  such  in  writing  either  their  mother* 
tongue  or  Greek.  It  is  dangerous  therefore  to  draw  froio 
the  raore  recent  character  of  the  Greek  alphabet  whidi  w« 
meet  with  in  Rome,  as  compared  with  that  brought  to 
Etrui  ia,  the  inference  that  writing  was  practised  earlier  in 
Etruria  than  in  Rome. 

dan  sign,  but  retained  the  others  which  had  disappeared  frcm  the  Hsu*' 
languagei 
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The  powerful  impression  produced  by  the  acquisition 
of  the  treasure  of  letters  on  those  who  received  them,  and 
the  vividness  with  which  thoy  realized  the  power  that  8]um« 
bered  in  those  humble  signs,  are  illustrated  by  a  remark- 
able vase  from  one  of  the  oldest  tombs  of  Caere  (built  be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  arch),  exhibiting  the  old  Gieek 
model  al[)habet  as  it  came  to  £truria,  and  also  an  Etruscan 
syllabarium  formed  from  it,  which  may  be  compared  to  that 
of  Palamedes— evidently  a  sacred  relic  of  the  introduction 
and  aoclimatication  of  alphabetic  writing  in  Etruria. 

Not  less  important  for  history  than  the  derivation  of 
lievaa^  ^^  alphabet  is  the  further  course  of  its  develop- 
pimb^  to"  nient  on  Italian  soil :  perhaps  it  is  even  of  more 
"*^-  importance ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  gleam  of  light 

is  thrown  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  Italy,  which  is  in- 
volved in  far  greater  darkness  than  the  commerce  with  foi^ 
eigners  on  its  coast.  In  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet^  when  it  was  used  without  material  alteration  as  it 
had  been  introduced,  its  use  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  Etruscans  on  the  Po  and  in  what  is  now  Tuscany. 
In  course  of  time  this  alphabet,  manifestly  diffusing  itself 
from  H  atria  and  Spina,  reached  southward  along  the  east 
coast  as  far  as  the  Abruzzi,  northward  to  the  Veneti  and 
subsequently  even  to  the  Celts  at  the  foot  of,  amidst,  and 
indeed  beyond  the  Alps,  so  that  its  last  offshoots  reached  as 
fer  as  the  Tyrol  and  Styria.  The  more  recent  epoch  start- 
ed  with  a  reform  of  the  alphabet,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  the  introduction  of  writing  in  interrupted  lines,  the 
suppression  of  the  o,  which  was  no  longer  distinguished  in 
pronunciation  from  the  u,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
letter  /,  for  which  the  alphabet  as  received  by  them  had  no 
ourresponding  sign.  This  reform  evidently  arose  among 
the  western  Etruscans,  and  while  it  did  not  find  reception 
beyond  the  Apennines,  became  naturalized  among  all  the 
Bsbellian  tribes,  and  especially  among  the  Umbrians.  In 
its  further  course  the  alphabet  experienced  various  fortunef 
in  connection  with  the  several  stocks  of  the  Etruscans  of 
the  Arno  and  around  Capua,  the  Umbrians  and  the  Sani' 
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nites ;  frequently  the  mediae  were  entirely  or  partially  lost, 
while  elsewhere  again  new  vowels  and  consonants  were  Je* 
vcloped.  But  that  West-Etruscan  reform  of  the  alphabet 
was  not  merely  as  old  as  the  oldest  tombs  founl  in  Etrih 
ria ;  it  was  considerably  older,  for  the  syllabarium  jusi 
mentioned  as  found  probably  in  one  of  these  tombs  already 
prcf>ents  the  reformed  alphabet  in  an  essentially  modified 
and  modernized  shape;  and,  as  the  reformed  alphabet  itself 
18  relatively  recent  as  compared  with  the  primitive  one,  the 
mind  almost  fails  in  the  efibrt  to  reach  back  to  the  time 
when  that  alphabet  came  to  Italy. 

While  the  Etruscans  thus  appear  as  the  instruments  in 
diffusing  the  alphabet  in  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Latin  alphabet  again  was  confined  to  Latium, 
and  maintained  its  ground,  upon  the  whole,  there  with  h\\\ 
few  alterations;  only  the  letters  y  x  and  ^a  gradually  be* 
came  coincident  in  sound,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  in  each  case  one  of  the  homophonous  signs  (x  0  dis- 
appeared from  writing.  In  Rome  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  were  already  laid  aside  when  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
committed  to  writing.  Now  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
oldest  abbreviations  the  distinction  between  y  c  and  h  k  hi 
still  regularly  maintained ;  *  that  the  period,  accordingly, 
when  the  sounds  became  in  pronunciation  coincident,  and 
before  that  again  the  period  during  which  the  abbreviations 
became  fixed,  were  far  earlier  than  the  origin  of  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  and  lastly,  that  a  considerable  interval  must  neces- 
sarily have  elapsed  between  the  introduction  of  writing  and 
the  establishment  of  a  conventional  system  of  abbreviation; 
we  must,  both  as  regards  Etruria  and  Latium,  carry  back 
the  commencement  of  thwart  of  writing  to  an  epoch  which 

*  Thill  G  represents  Gaius ;  GN  Gnaewt ;  whllo  E  stands  for  Kaem. 
With  the  more  recent  abbreviations  of  course  this  is  not  the  case ;  in 
these  y  is  represented  not  by  C,  but  by  G  (GAL  Galena)  x,  as  a  rule, 
by  0  (0  eerUwn  COS  eoMid  ;  COL  CoUina),  or  before  a  by  K  (K  A  R  kar- 
m$rUalia;  MERK  merkaiuM),  For  they  expressed  for  a  time  the  soond 
•  b«fore  a  by  K,  before  the  ather  vowels  by  G,  just  as  our  g  ia  only 
written  before  «. 
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more  closely  approximates  to  the  first  incidecce  of  th« 
Egyptian  Sirius-period  within  historical  times,  the  year 
1322  B.  c,  than  to  the  year  776,  with  which  the  chronology 
of  the  Olympiads  began  in  Greece.*  The  high  antiquity 
of  the  art  of  writing  in  Rome  is  evinced  otherwise  by  nu- 
merous and  plain  indications.  The  existence  of  documents 
of  the  regal  period  is  sufficiently  attested ;  such  was  the 
special  treaty  between  Rome  and  Gabii,  which  was  con* 
duded  by  a  king  Tarquinius  and  probably  not  by  the  last 
of  that  name,  and  which,  written  on  the  skin  of  the  bullock 
sacrificed  on  the  occasion,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Sancus  on  the  Quirinal,  which  was  rich  in  antiquities  and 
probably  escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  Gauls ;  and  such 
was  the  alliance  which  king  Servius  Tullius  concluded  with 
Latium,  and  which  Dionysius  saw  on  a  copper  tablet  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine.  What  he  saw,  however, 
was  probably  a  copy  restored  after  the  fire  with  the  help 
of  a  Latin  exemplar,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  engraving  on 
metal  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  But  even 
then  they  scratched  {exarare^  scribere,  akin  to  scrobes  f )  or 
painted  {linirej  thence  liitera)  on  leaves  {folium)^  inner 
bark  (Ubir\  or  wooden  tablets  {tabula^  album),  afterwards 
also  on  leather  and  linen.  The  sacred  records  of  the  Sam- 
nites  as  well  as  of  the  priesthood  of  Anagnia  were  inscribed 
on  linen  rolls,  and  so  were  the  oldest  lists  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  recol- 
lection {luno  moneta)  on  the  Capitol.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  recall  further  proofs  in  the  primitive  marking  of 
the  pastured  cattle  {scriptura),  in  the  mode  of  addressing 
the  senate,  "^  fathers  and  enrolled  "  {ptUres  conscripti),  and 

*  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  (though  ol 
tonrae  not  exactly  in  the  fonn  hi  which  we  now  have  them)  must  havt 
be«n  far  anterior  to  the  age  which  Herodotus  assigns  for  the  flourishing 
of  Homer  (100  before  Rome) ;  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Hclleoio  alphabet  into  Italy,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  in- 
tercourse at  all  between  Hellas  and  Italy,  belongs  only  to  the  post-Ho- 
meric period. 

f  Jttst  as  the  Old  Baxoo  wrUan  signifies  properly  to  tear,  thence  It 
write. 
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In  the  great  antiquity  of  the  books  of  oracles,  the  clan* 
registers,  and  the  Alban  and  Roman  calendars.  When  B4> 
man  tradition  speaks  of  halls  in  the  Forum,  where  the  boyi 
and  girls  of  quality  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  as  earl^ 
as  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  statement 
may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily  to  be  deemed,  an  inventio  . 
We  have  been  deprived  of  information  as  to  the  early  Ro 
inau  histcry,  not  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  writing  or  even  perhaps  of  the  lack  of  documents, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  historians  of 
the  succeeding  age  (which  was  called  to  investigate  the  his 
tory)  to  work  out  the  materials  furnished  by  the  archives 
and  of  the  perversity  which  led  them  to  ransack  tradition 
fbr  the  delineation  of  motives  and  of  characters,  for  ao> 
counts  of  battles  and  narratives  of  revolutions,  and  in  pur- 
suit of  these  to  miss  such  information  as  it  would  not  have 
refused  to  yeld  to  the  serious  and  selMenying  inquirer. 
The  history  of  Italian  writing  thus  furnishes  in  the  first 
place  a  confirmation  of  the  weak  and  indirect 
influence  exercised  by  the  Hellenic  character 
over  the  Sabellians  as  compared  with  the  more  western 
peoples.  The  fact  that  the  former  received  their  alphabet 
^m  the  Etruscans  and  not  from  the  Romans  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  had  obtained  it  be* 
fore  they  entered  upon  their  migration  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  and  that  the  Sabines  and  Samnites  took  it 
with  them  when  they  were  sent  forth  from  the  mother^land. 
On  the  other  hand  this  history  of  writing  contains  a  salu- 
tary warning  against  the  adoption  of  the  hypothesis,  origi- 
nated by  the  later  Roman  culture  in  its  devotedness  to 
Etruscan  mysticism  and  antiquarian  trifling,  and  patiently 
rv^peated  by  modem  and  even  very  recent  inquirers,  that 
Roman  civilization  derived  its  germs  and  its  main  sub- 
stance from  Etruria.  If  this  were  the  truth,  some  trace  of 
it  ought  to  be  more  especially  apparent  in  this  field ;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  nucleus  of  the  Latin  art  of  writing  was 
Greek,  and  its  development  was  so  national,  that  it  did  not 
even  adopt  the  very  des'rable  Etruscan  sign  for  /.    Indeed, 
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where  there  is  an  appearance  of  borrowing,  as  in  the  nu« 
meral  signs,  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans,  who  derir^d 
from  the  Romans  at  least  the  sign  for  50. 

I^astly  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that  among  all  the  Italian 
stocks  the  development  of  the  Greek  alphabet  pri« 
9f  laiMniiiga  marily  consisted  in  a  process  of  corruption.  Thus 
An  anting.  ^^  mediae  disappeared  in  the  whole  of  the  Etrus- 
can dialects,  while  the  Umbrians  lost  y  and  </,  the  Samnites  d^ 
and  the  Romans  / ;  and  among  the  latter  d  also  threatened  to 
amalgamate  with  r.  In  like  manner  among  the  Etruscans  o 
and  II  early  coalesced,  and  even  among  the  Latins  we  meet 
with  a  tendency  to  the  same  corruption.  Nearly  the  con- 
verse occurred  in  the  case  of  the  sibilants ;  for  while  the 
Etruscan  retained  the  three  signs  z^  «,  «A,  and  the  Umbrian 
rejected  the  last  but  developed  two  sibilants  in  its  room,  the 
Samnite  and  the  Faliscan  confined  themselves  like  the  Greek 
to  9  and  0,  and  the  Roman  of  later  times  to  e  alone.  It  is 
plain  that  the  more  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  were  duly 
felt  by  the  introducers  of  the  alphabet,  men  of  culture  and 
masters  of  two  languages ;  but  afler  the  national  writing 
became  wholly  detached  from  the  Hellenic  mother-alphabet, 
the  mediae  and  their  tenues  gradually  came  to  coincide,  and 
the  sibilants  and  vowels  were  thrown  into  disorder — trans- 
positions or  rather  destructions  of  sound,  of  which  the  first 
in  particular  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek.  The  destruo' 
tion  of  the  forms  of  flexion  and  derivation  went  hand  in 
hand  with  this  corruption  of  sounds.  The  cause  of  this 
barbarization  was,  upon  the  whole,  simply  the  necessary 
process  of  corruption  which  is  continuously  eating  away 
every  language,  where  its  progress  is  not  checked  by  litenip 
ture  and  reason ;  only  in  this  case  indications  of  what  has 
elsewhere  passed  away  without  leaving;  a  trace  have  been 
preserved  in  the  writing  of  sounds.  The  circumstance  that 
this  barbarizing  process  affected  the  Etruscans  more  strong- 
ly than  any  other  of  the  Italian  stocks  adds  to  the  numer- 
ous proofs  of  their  inferior  capacity  for  culture. .  The  f&oX 
on  the  other  hand  that,  among  the  Italians,  the  Umbriana 
apparently  were  the  most  affected  by  a  similar  corruptioi. 
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of  language,  the  Romans  less  so,  the  southern  Sabelliani 
least  of  all,  probably  finds  its  explanation,  at  least  lu  part, 
in  the  more  lively  intercourse  maintained  bj  the  former 
with  (he  EtruscanSi  an  j  by  the  latter  with  the  Greeks. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ART. 

PoBTBT  IB  impassioned  language,  and  its  modulation  ii 
melody.     While  in  this  sense  no  people  is  with* 
•ffheitai-     ^"^  poetry  and  music,  some  nations  have  re- 
<B>^  ceiv&d  a  pre-eminent  endowment  of  poetic  gifts. 

The  Italian  nation,  however,  was  not  and  is  not  one  of 
these.  The  Italian  is  deficient  in  the  passion  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  longing  to  idealize  what  is  human  and  to  give 
lifi$  to.the  things  of  the  inanimate  world,  which  form  the 
▼ery  essence  of  poetic  art.  His  acuteness  of  perception 
and  his  diarming  versatility  enabled  him  to  excel  in  irony 
snd  in  the  vein  of  tale-telling  which  we  find  in  Horace  and 
Boccaccio,  in  the  graceful  pleasantries  of  love  and  song 
which  are  presented  in  Catullus  and  in  the  best  popular 
songs  of  Naples,  above  all  in  low  comedy  and  in  farce. 
Italian  soil  gave  birth  in  ancient  times  to  burlesque  tragedy, 
and  in  modem  times  to  burlesques  of  the  poetry  of  chiv- 
alry. In  rhetoric  and  histrionic  art  especially  no  other 
nation  equalled  or  equals  the  Italians.  But  in  the  more 
perfect  kinds  of  art  they  have  hardly  advanced  beyond 
dexterity  of  execution,  and  no  epoch  of  their  literature  haji 
I  produced  a  true  epos  or  a  genuine  drama.  The  very  high* 
est  literary  works  that  have  been  successfully  produced  in 
Italy,  divine  poems  like  Dante's  Com  media,  and  historical 
treatises  such  aa  those  of  Sallust  and  Maehiavelli,  of  Taci 
UiK  and  CoUetta,  are  pervaded  by  a  passion  more  rhetorical 
than  spontaneous.  Even  in  music,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  real  creative  talent  has  been  far  less  con- 
^icuous  than  the  cleverness  which  speedily  assumes  the 
oharacter  of  virtoosoship,  and  enthrones  in  the  room  of 
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nreniiine  and  geiiial  art  a  hollow  and  heart-wither tng  idol. 
Tile  field  of  the  inward  in  art — so  far  as  we  may  in  the  case 
of  art  distinguish  an  inward  and  an  outward  at  all — is  not 
thut  which  has  fidlen  to  the  Italian  as  his  special  proTinoe ; 
the  power  of  oeauty,  to  have  its  full  effect  upon  him,  must 
bi  placed  not  ideally  before  his  mind,  but  sensuously  before 
his  eyes.  Accordingly  he  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  archv 
tecture,  painting,  and  sculpture ;  in  these  be  was  during  the 
epoch  of  ancient  culture  the  beat  disciple  of  the  Hellenes, 
and  in  modern  times  he  has  become  the  instructor  of  all 
nations. 

From  the  defectiveneas  of  our  traditional  information  it 
j)^Q^  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  development  of 

?mff  m*°*  artistic  ideas  among  the  several  groups  of  na- 
laUisn.  tions   in  Italy ;   and  in  particular  we  are  no 

longer  in  a  position  to  speak  of  the  poetry  of  Italy ;  we 
can  only  speak  of  that  of  Latium.  Latin  poetry,  like  that 
of  every  other  nation,  began  in  the  lyrical  form,  or,  tc 
speak  more  correctjy,  sprang  out  of  those  primitive  festal 
rejoicings,  in  which  dance,  music,  and  song  were  still  insepa- 
rably blended.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  most 
ancient  religious  usages  dancing,  and  next  to  dancing  instru* 
mental  music,  were  far  more  prominent  than  song.  In  the 
great  procession,  with  which  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
was  opened,  the  chief  place,  next  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  the  champions,  was  assigned  to  the  dancers  grave  and 
merry.  The  grave  dancers  were  arranged  in  three  groups 
of  men,  youths^  and  boys,  all  dad  in  red  tunics  with  copper 
belts,  with  swordn  and  short  lances,  the  men  being  more* 
over  furnished  with  helmets,  and  generally  in  full  armed 
Attire.  The  merry  dancers  were  divided  into  two  compauic» 
— *'  the  sheep "  in  sheep-skins  with  a  party-coloured  over- 
garment, and  ''  the  goats  "  naked  down  to  the  waist,  with  a 
buck's  skin  thrown  over  them.  In  like  manner  tlic  "  lea|>* 
en  "  [saUi)  wei*e  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  of  all 
the  priesthoods  (p.  ^6),  and  dancers  {ludii^  Ivdiones)  were 
indispensable  in  all  public  processions,  and  particularly  at 
funeral  solemnities ;  so  that  dancing  became  even  in  ancient 
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times  a  common  trade.  But,  wherever  the  dancers  made 
their  appearance,  there  appeared  also  che  musicians  or--^ 
which  was  in  the  earliest  times  the  same  thing — the  pipers. 
They  too  were  never  wanting  at  a  sacriiice,  at  a  marriage, 
or  at  a  funeral ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  priesthood 
of  the  "leapers"  there  was  ranged,  of  equal  antiquitj 
althouga  of  fisir  inferior  rank,  the  guild  of  the  '*  pipers  ** 
{colUgium  iibicinum^  p.  258),  whose  true  character  as  stroll 
ing  musicians  is  evinced  by  their  ancient  privilege— -main* 
tained  even  in  spite  of  the  strictness  of  Roman  polico— of 
wandering  through  the  streets  at  their  annual  festival,  wear- 
ing masks  and  full  of  sweet  wine.  While  dancing  thus 
presents  itself  as  an  honourable  function  and  music  as  one 
subordinate  but  still  necessary,  so  that  public  corporations 
were  instituted  for  both  of  them,  poetry  appears  more  as 
an  incidental  and,  so  to  speak,  uncalled-for  phenomenon, 
whether  it  may  have  come  into  existence  on  its  own  ao^ 
count  or  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  movements 
of  the  dancers. 

Hie  earliest,  chanty  in  the  view  of  the  Romans,  was  that 
Reiigioiis  which  the  leaves  sang  to  themselves  in  the  green 
^^'^^  solitude  of  the  forest.     The  whispers  and  the 

pipings  of  the  "  favourable  spirit "  { f annus,  from  f avert) 
in  tiie  grove  were  reproduced  to  men,  by  those  who  had 
the  gift  of  listening  to  him,  in  rhythmically  measured  lan- 
guage (easmen^  afterwards  carmen,  from  canere).  Of  a  kin- 
dred nature  to  these  soothsaying  songs  of  inspired  men  and 
women  {yated)  were  the  incantations  properly  so  called,  the 
formulae  for  conjuring  away  diseases  and  other  troubles, 
and  the  evil  spells  by  which  they  prevented  rain  and  called 
down  lightning  or  even  enticed  the  seed  from  one  field  to 
another ;  only  in  these  instances,  probably  from  the  outset, 
.formulae  of  mere  sounds  appear  side  by  side  with  formulae 
of  words.*    More  iiriily  rooted  in  tradition  and  equally 


*  Thas  Cftto  the  Elder  [dt  R,  R,  160),  gives  as  potent  against 
iprains  the  fonaola :  hauai  hauathawU  itta  pitta  Hsta  damia  bodannau' 
tirttj  which  was  probably  quite  as  obscare  to  iy.  inTentor  ns  it  is  to  us. 
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ancient  were  the  religious  litanies  which  were  ^sitng  and 
danced  by  the  Salii  and  other  priesthoods ;  the  onij  one  of 
which  that  has  come  down  to  ns,  a  dance  cJiant  of  the  Arva! 
Brethren  in  honour  of  Mars  probably  composed  to  be  snug 
In  alternate  parts,  deserves  a  place  here. 

.3»o8j  Xa«et,  iuvate  I 

Nwt  lue  rue.  Mar  mar,  tiriB  ineurrere  in  pUormf 
Saturju,/ere  Motm  I  iunen  soli  f  sta!  btrhiri 
Semunia  aUemi$  adooeapii  eondm  I 
JSnoB,  Jf armor,  iuvato  I 
THrnnpe! 

Which  may  be  thus  Interpreted : 


To  the  gods. 


No$y  LaT0$,  ivmaUl 

Ne  lu&m  ruem  (-a  ruinmn\  Jfamen^  atMU  « 

inplure$t 
BatUT  €UOy  fire  M&n  t 


To  the  indivi.  j    Jnlimenindli!  Halveiherailimmini 
dual  brethren.  (  ^  ' 

To  all  the       (    Semonee  aUemi  advoeaU  c%md<m  i 
brethren.        ( 

To  the  god.     ]    ^oa,  Mamers,  iuvaio  I 

The  Latin  of  this  chant  and  of  kindred  fragments  of  the 
Salian  songs,  which  were  regarded  even  by  the  scholars  of 
the  Augustan  age  as  the  oldest  documents  of  their  mother- 
tongue,  is  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables  somei 
what  as  the  language  of  the  Nibelungen  is  related  to  the 
language  of  Luther;  and* we  may  perhaps  compare  these 


Of  course,  along  with  these  there  wei-e  also  formulae  of  words ;  «.  ^,  t 
was  a  remedy  for  gout,  to  think,  while  fasdng,  on  some  other  person,  tti4 
thrice  nine  times  to  utter  the  words,  touching  the  earth  at  the  same  tixM 
and  spitting : — **  I  think  of  thee,  mend  my  feet  Let  the  earth  receift 
the  ill,  let  health  with  me  dwell  *'  (terra  pestem  teneto,  §alus  hie  m<m§t0* 
Varro  deR.JLl%  27). 

*  Each  of  the  first  five  lines  was  repeated  thrioe,  and  the  call  at  th« 
close  five  times.  Various  points  in  the  interpretation  are  ur  oertain,  par 
ricnlarly  as  respects  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 
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▼eneral^ie  litanies,  aa  respecta  both  language  and  oontentSj 
with  the  Indian  Vedaa. 

Lyrical  panegyrics  and  lampoons  belonged  to  a  latei 
epoch.  We  might  infer  from  the  national  char* 
acter  of  the  Italians  that  satirical  songs  must 
have  abounded  in  Latium  in  ancient  times,  even 
J*  their  prevalence  had  not  been  attested  by  the  very  ancient 
measures  of  police  directed  against  them.  But  the  pane- 
gyrical chants  became  of  more  importance.  When  a  bur- 
gess was  borne  to  burial,  the  bier  was  followed  by  a  female 
relative  or  friend,  who,  accompanied  by  a  piper,  sang  his 
dirge  (nenia).  In  like  manner  at  banquets  boys,  who 
according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days  attended  their  fathers 
even  at  feasts  out  of  their  own  houses,  sang  by  turns  songs 
in  praise  of  their  ancestors,  sometimes  to  the  pipe,  some- 
times simply  reciting  them  without  accompaniment  {assa 
voce  canere).  The  custom  of  men  singing  in  succcKsion  at 
banquets  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  that 
not  till  a  later  age.  We  know  no  further  particulars  of 
these  ancestral  lays ;  but  it  is  self-evident  that  they  must 
have  attempted  description  and  narration  and  thus  have 
developed,  along  with  and  out  of  the  lyrical  element,  the 
features  of  epic  poetry. 

Other  elements  of  poetry  were  called  into  action  in  the 
primitive  popular  carnival,  the  comic  dance  or 
satura  (p.  54),  which  beyond  doubt  reached 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  separation  of  the  stocks. 
( m  such  occasions  song  would  never  be  wanting ;  and  the 
Circumstances  under  which  such  pastimes  were  exhibited, 
fihiefly  at  public  festivals  and  marriages,  as  well  as  the  emi 
imtly  practical  shape  which  they  certainly  assumed,  imtu- 
•rally  suggested  that  seve/al  dancers,  or  sets  of  dancers, 
should  take  up  reciprocal  parts;  so  that  the  singing  thus 
came  to  be  associated  with  a  species  of  acting,  which  of 
eonrse  was  chiefly  of  a  comical  and  oflen  of  a  licentious 
eharacter.  In  this  way  there  arose  not  merely  alternative 
chants,  such  as  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of  Fescennine 
Bonga,  but  also  the  elements  of  a  popular  comedy — which 
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were  in  this  instance  planted  in  a  soil  admirably  adapted  Ibi 
their  growth,  as  an  acute  sense  of  the  oatward  and  thf 
oomic,  and  a  delight  in  gesticulation  and  masqui^rade  have 
<^vcr  been  leading  traits  of  Italian  character. 

No  remains  have  been  preserved  of  these  germs  of  th*- 
Roman  epos  and  drama.  That  the  ancestral  lays  wore  tra- 
ditional is  self«videnty  and  is  abimdantly  demonstrated  by 
the  &ct  that  they  wei^e  regularly  recited  by  children ;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Elder  they  had  completely 
passed  into  oblivion.  The  comedies  again,  if  it  ne  allow- 
able to  apply  to  them  such  a  name,  were  at  this  period  and 
long  afterwards  altogether  improvised.  Consequently  noth- 
ing of  this  popular  poetry  and  popular  melody  could  be 
handeil  down  but  the  measure,  the  accompaniment  of  music 
and  choral  dancing,  and  perhaps  the  masks. 

Whether  what  we  call  metre  existed  in  the  earliei^  timet 
is  doubtful ;  the  litany  of  the  Arval  Brethren 
scarcely  accommodates  itself  to  an  outwardly 
fixed  metriciil  system,  and  presents  to  us  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  an  animated  recitation.  On  the  other  hand  wc  find 
in  subsequent  times  a  very  ancient  rhythm,  the  so-called 
Satuniitvn  *  or  Fauiiian  metre,  which  is  foreign  to  the 
(irtH>ks,  and  may  be  conjectured  to  have  arisen  contempo 
raniH>usly  with  the  oldest  Latin  popular  poetry.  The  fol- 
lowing poem,  belonging,  it  is  true,  to  a  &r  later  age,  may 
give  an  idea  of  it : — 

Qmod  ri  9ud  di/eidau — diperi  a/feida 
Parint  Hmhtt  heie  vdmi—  v6io  hoe  toUio 
Dtcumd/acid  polouda-  -^etberU  hibinU$ 

*  The  aame  probabl j  denotes  nothing  but  **  the  chant-metmre,**  in 
tfmodi  as  the  aHhtra  was  originally  the  chant  sung  at  the  carniraL  The 
(od  of  mowing,  Saeiwmus  or  S'tihtrHux^  aftervrards  Sd/wrtiiur,  reeeifed 
his  name  from  the  same  root ;  his  feasts  the  Saturnalia,  was  cert«mlj  a 
soK  of  camiral,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  farcers  were  originallj  exhib- 
ited chiefly  there.  But  there  are  no  proofs  of  a  relation  between  the  Satmi 
and  the  Saturnalia,  and  probably  the  immediate  association  of  the  venui 
fi}|ifrMtaA«  with  the  god  Saturn,  and  the  lengthening  of  the  first  syllabk 
Id  QODaeotion  with  that  riew,  belong  only  to  later  times. 
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8em6U§  crdtd  m  v6ii — cre6ro  c6h  ^  dimnM, 

Tbat  which,  misfortune  dreading — ^sharply  to'  afflict  him. 

An  anxious  parent  yoired  here, — when  his  wish  was  granied, 

A  sacred  tenth  for  banquet — gladly  give  his  children 

To  HercrJes  a  tribute — most  of  all  deserving ; 

And  now  ihey  thee  beseech,  that— often  thou  woulddt  hear  them. 

Paoegyrios  as  well  aa  comic  songs  appear  to  have  been 
uniformly  sung  in  Satumian  metre,  of  course  to  the  pipe, 
and  probably  in  such  a  way  that  the  caeswra  in  particular  in 
each  line  was  strongly  marked;  and  in  alternate  singing 
the  second  singer  probably  took  up  the  verse  at  thjs  point. 
The  Satumian  measure  is,  like  every  other  occurring  in 
Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  based  on  quantity  ;  but  of  all 
the  antique  metres  perhaps  it  is  the  least  thoroughly  elabo- 
rated, for  besides  many  other  liberties  it  allows  itself  the 
greatest  license  in  omitting  the  short  syllablles,  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  imperfect  in  construction,  for  these 
iambic  and  trochaic  half-lines  opposed  to  each  other  were 
but  little  fitted  to  develop  a  rhythmical  structure  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  higher  poetry. 

The  fundamental  elements  of  the  national  music  and 
choral  dancing  of  Latium,  which  must  likewise 
have  been  established  during  this  period,  are 
juried  in  oblivion ;  except  that  the  Latin  pipe  is  reported 
to  have  been  a  short  and  slender  instrument,  provided  with 
only  four  holes,  and  originally,  as  the  name  shows,  maie 
out  of  the  light  thigh-bone  of  some  animal 

Lastly^  the  masks  used  in  after  times  for  the  standing 
characters  of  the  Latin  popular  comedy  or  the 
Ateliana,  as  it  was  called:  Maccus  the  harle- 
quin. Bucco  the  glutton.  Pappus  the  good  papa,  and  the 
wise  Dossennus — masks  which  have  been  cleverly  and 
strikingly  compared  to  the  two  servants,  the  pan  talon  and 
the  dottorey  in  the  Italian  comedy  of  Punch — already  be- 
longed to  the  earliest  Latin  popular  art.     That  they  did  si^ 

13* 
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oaiinot  of  oourae  be  strictly  proyed;  but  as  the  use  of 
masks  for  the  &ce  in  Latium  in  the  case  of  the  national 
drama  was  of  immomorial  antiquity,  while  the  Greek 
drama  in  Rome  did  not  adopt  them  for  a  century  after  iti 
first  establishment,  as  moreover  those  Atellane  nuisks  'wen 
of  decidedly  Italian  origin,  and  Jis,  in  fine,  the  origination  as 
well  as  the  execution  of  improvised  pieces  cannot  well  be 
conceived  apart  from  fixed  masks  assigning  once  for  all  to 
the  player  his  proper  position  throughout  the  piece,  we 
must  associate  fixed  masks  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Ro- 
man drama,  or  rather  regard  them  as  constitating  those 
mdiments  themselvea 

If  our  information  respecting  the  earliest  indigenous 
civilization  and  art  of  Latium  is  so  scanty,  it 
HeUenie  may  easily  be  conceived  that  our  knowledge 
•«"oe*  will  be  still  scantier  regarding  the  earliest  im- 
pulses imparted  in  this  respect  to  the  Romans  from  with- 
out. In  a  certain  sense  we  may  include  under  this  head 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign  languages,  particu* 
larly  the  Greek.  To  this  latter  language,  of  course,  the 
Ijatins  generally  were  strangers,  as  was  shown  by  their 
enactment  in  respect  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  (p.  240)  ;  but 
an  acquaintance  with  it  must  have  been  not  at  all  uncommon 
in  the  case  of  merchants.  The  same  may  be  aflBrmed  of 
the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  closely  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  Greek  (p.  280).  The  culture 
of  the  ancient  world,  however,  was  not  based  either  on  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  or  on  elementary  technical 
accomplishments.  An  influence  more  important  than  any 
thus  imparted  was  exercised  over  the  development  of 
Ija'ium  by  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts,  which  were  already 
in  very  early  times  reoeived  from  the  Hellenes.  For  il 
was  tho  Hellenes  alone,  and  not  the  Phoenicians  or  Etrus- 
cans, that  in  this  respect  exercised  influence  on  the  Italians, 
We  nowhere  find  among  the  latter  any  stimulus  of  the  fin<» 
arts  which  can  be  traced  to  Carthage  or  Caere,  and  tlie 
Phoenicians  and  Etruscans  may  be  in  general  rega^xled  ai 
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presenting  barren  and  unproductive  types  of  oivilization.* 
But  the  influence  ^f  Greece  did  not  fail  to  bear  fruit.  Th« 
Greek  seven-stringed  1}  re,  the  "  strings  "  {fides^  from  6(pQ!hiii 
gut ;  abo  barbiiuSy  ^dQSirog)^  was  not  like  the  pipe  indige- 
nous in  Latium,  and  was  always  regarded  there  as  an  in^*^iu 
went  of  foreign  origin ;  but  the  early  period  at  which  it 
gained  a  footing  is  demonstrated  partly  by  the  barbaroui 
mutilation  of  its  Greek  name,  partly  by  its  being  employed 
even  in  ritual.f  That  some  of  the  legendary  stores  of  the 
Greeks  during  this  period  found  their  way  into  Latium,  is 
shown  by  the  ready  reception  of  Greek  works  of  sculpture 
with  their  representations  based  so  thoroughly  upon  the 
poetical  treasures  of  the  nation ;  and  the  old  Latin  barbar- 
ous conversions  of   Persephone   into    Prosepna,   Bellero- 

*  The  statement  that  **  formerly  the  Roman  bojs  were  trained  in 
Etroacan  culture,  as  they  were  in  later  times  in  Greek  "  (Liy.  ix.  86),  ia 
quite  irreoQueilable  with  the  original  character  of  Roman  training,  and 
it  is  not  eajsy  to  discover  what  the  Roman  boys  could  have  learnt  in 
Etniria.  Even  the  most  zeulous  modem  partizans  of  Tages-worship  will 
aot  maintiiin  that  the  study  of  the  Etruscan  language  played  such  a  part 
in  Rome  then  as  the  learning  of  French  does  now  with  us ;  that  one  who 
waa  not  an  Etmsean  should  have  any  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  EtruE- 
can  hartupiees  was  considered,  even  by  those  who  availed  themselves  of 
that  art,  to  be  a  disgrace  or  rather  an  impossibility  (Muller,  JStr,  11. 4). 
Probably  the  whole  statement  was  concocted  by  the  Etru^sciziDg  antiquar- 
ies of  the  last  age  of  the  republic  out  of  rationalistic  stories  of  the  oldei 
annals,  such  as  that  which  makes  Mucins  Scaevola  learn  Etruscan  when 
a  ehild,  for  the  sake  of  his  conversation  with  Porsena  (Dionysius,  v.  28 ; 
Platarcb,  PopUcotoj  17  ;  comp.  Dionysius,  iii.  70). 

t  The  employment  of  the  lyre  in  ritual  ia  attested  by  Cicero  de  Orat. 
ilL  Al,  197;  7W.  iv.  2,  -t;  Dionysius,  vii.  72;  Appian,  Pun.  66;  and 
the  inscription  in  Orelli,  2448,  comp.  1808.  It  was  likewise  used  at  the 
funiae  (Varro  ap.  Nonium,  v.  nenia  and  praeficae).  But  playing  on  the 
lyre  remained  none  the  less  unbecoming  (Scipio  ap.  Macrob.  Sat.  \\.  10, 
tt  oi.).  The  prohibition  of  music  in  689  u.c.  exempted  only  the  *'  Latin 
player  on  the  pipe  along  with  the  singer,"  not  the  player  on  the  lyre,  and 
tfao  guests  at  meals  sang  only  to  the  pipe  (Cato  in  Cic  Tute.  i«  2,  3 ;  iv.  2, 
8;  Yarro  op.  Nonium,  v.  a*sa  voce\  Horace,  Carrn.  iv.  15.  80).  Quin- 
Ulian,  who  asserts  the  reverse  (/ns^.  110,  20),  has  inaccurately  transferred 
to  private  banquets  what  Cicero  (de  Ororf.  iiL  61)  states  in  reference  U 
the  feasts  of  the  gods. . 
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t>honte8  into  Melcrpanta,  Kyklops  into  Codes,  Laomedos 
into  Aljmentus,  Ganymedcs  into  Cata<9itua,  Neilos  into 
Melus,  Semele  into  Stimula,  enable  us  to  perceive  at  how 
remote  a  period  such  stories  had  been  heard  and  repeated 
by  tlie  Latins.  Lastly  and  especially,  the  Roman  chfef 
festival  or  festival  of  the  city  (ludi  maximi^  Bomani)  must 
in  all  probability  have  derived,  if  not  its  origin,  at  any  rate 
its  later  arrangements  from  a  Greek  source.  It  was  an  ei* 
traordinary  thanksgiving  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  and  the  gods  dwelling  along  with  him,  or^ 
dinarily  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made  by  the  general  before 
battle,  and  therefore  usually  observed  on  the  return  honie 
of  the  burgess-force  in  autumn.  A  festal  procession  pro 
ceeded  toward  the  Circus  staked  off  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine,  and  furnished  with  an  arena  and  places  for 
spectators ;  in  front  the  whole  boys  of  Rome,  arranged 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  burgess-force,  on  horseback 
and  on  foot ;  then  the  champions  and  the  groups  of  dancers 
whom  wo  have  described  above,  each  with  their  own  music , 
thereafter  the  servants  of  the  gods  with  vessels  of  frankin- 
cense and  other  sacred  utensils ;  lastly  the  biers  with  the 
images  of  the  gods  themselves.  The  spectacle  itself  was 
the  counterpart  of  war  as  it  was  waged  in  primitive  times, 
a  contest  with  chariots,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot.  First 
there  ran  the  war  chariots,  each  of  which  carried  in  Homeric 
fashion  a  charioteer  and  a  combatant ;  then  the  combatants 
who  had  leaped  off;  then  the  horsemen,  each  of  whom  ap- 
peared after  the  Roman  style  of  fighting  with  a  horse  which 
he  rode  and  another  led  by  the  hand  (desultor)  ;  lastly,  the 
champions  on  foot,  naked  to  the  girdle  round  their  loins, 
measured  their  pow^ers  in  racing,  wrestling,  and  boxing. 
In  eaoh  species  of  contest  there  was  but  one  competition^ 
and  that  between  not  more  than  two  competitors.  A  chap- 
let  rewarded  the  victor,  and  the  honour  in  which  the  simple 
branch  which  formed  the  wreath  was  held  is  shown  by  the 
law  permitting  it  to  be  laid  on  the  bier  of  the  victor  when 
he  died.  The  festival  thus  lasted  only  one  day,  and  tht 
competitions  probibly  still  left  snf!icient  time  on  that  da} 
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for  the  real  GaiDival,  at  'which  the  groups  of  dancers  di»> 
played  their  art  and  above  all  exhibited  their  farces ;  and 
perhaps  other  representations  also,  such  as  competitions  in 
juTenile  horsemanship,  found  a  place.*  The  honours  won 
in  real  war  also  played  their  part  in  this  festival ;  the  brave 
warrior  exhibited  on  this  day  the  equipments  of  the  aiitago- 
oist  whom  he  had  slain,  and  was  decorated  with  a  chaplet 
br  the  grateful  community  just  as  was  the  victor  in  the 
nompetition.  ' 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Roman  festival  of  victory 
or  city-festival;  and  the  other  public  festivities  of  Heme 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  of  a  similar  character,  al* 
though  less  ample  in  point  of  resources.  At  the  Celebris 
tion  of  a  public  funeral  dancers  regularly  bore  a  part,  and 
along  with  them,  if  there  was  to  be  any  further  exhibition, 
horse-racers ;  in  that  case  the  burgesses  were  specially  in- 
vited beforehand  to  the  funeral  by  the  public  crier. 

But  this  city-festival,  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
mann«>rs  and  exercises  of  the  Romans,  coincides  in  all  essen- 
tials with  the  Hellenic  national  festivals:  more  especially 
in  the  fundamental  idea  of  combining  a  religious  solemnity 
and  a  competition  in  warlike  sports ;  in  the  selection  of  the 
several  exercises,  which  at  the  Olympic  festival,  according 

*  The  city  festivil  can  hare  only  lasted  at  first  for  a  single  day,  for  i 
fai  the  sixth  oentnry  it  still  consisted  of  four  days  of  scenic  and  oue  day 
of  Gireenslan  sports  (BXt8ch\^Parerg<i,  i.  818)  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  scenic  amusements  were  only  a  subsequent  addition.    That  in  each 
kind  of  contest  there  was  originally  only  one  competition,  follows  from 
Livy,  xliv.  9 ;  the  running  of  five-and-twenty  pairs  of  chariots  in  suo- 
Cfsedon  on  one  day  was  a  subsequent  innovation  (Varro  ap,  Serv.  Oorp,  ^ 
iti.  18).     That  only  two  chariots — and  likewise  beyond  doubt  only  two  ' 
boraemcn  and  two  wrest? era — strove  for  the  prize,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  at  all  periods  in  the  Roman  chariot-races  only  ai 
many  cliaiiots  competed  as  there  were  so-called  factions  ;  and  of  these 
there  we.ti  oiiginally  only  two,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  horscmausbip- 
competition  of  patrician  youths  which  belonged  to  the  Oirccnsian  games, 
the  so-called  Troia,  was,  as  is  well  known,  revived  by  Caesar  ;  beyond 
ioubt  it  was  connected  with  the  cavalcade  of  the  boy-milit'a.  which  Dio  / 
■yiius  mentiODS  (viL  *I9). 
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to  F'udar^s  testimony,  consisted  (rom  the  first  in  running, 
wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing,  and  throwing  the  spear 
and  stone ;  in  the  nature  of  the  prize  of  victory,  which  n 
Rome  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  national  festivals  was  a  chap 
let,  and  in  the  one  case  as  m'cU  as  in  the  other  was  assigned 
not  to  the  charioteer,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  team ;  and 
lastly  in  introducing  the  feats  and  rewards  of  general  patri« 
/itism  in  connection  with  the  general  national  festival.  Th\M 
agreement  cannot  have  been  occidental,  but  must  have  been 
either  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  connection  between  the 
peoples,  or  a  result  of  the  earliest  international  intercourse ; 
and  the  probabilities  preponderate  in  favour  of  the  latter 
hypothesis.  The  city-festival,  in  the  form  in  which  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  was  not  one  of  the  oldest  institutitms  of 
Rome,  for  the  Circus  itself  was  only  laid  out  in  the  later 
regal  period  (p«  156)  ;  and  just  as  the  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution then  took  place  under  Greek  influence  (p.  141),  the 
city-festival  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  far  trtms- 
forraed  as  to  combine  Greek  races  with,  and  eventually  to  a 
certoin  extent  to  substitute  them  for,  an  older  mode  of 
amusement — ^the  ^'  leap "  {triumpus^  p.  54),  and  possibly 
swinging,  which  was  a  primitive  Italian  custom  and  long 
continued  in  use  at  the  festival  on  the  Alban  mount  More* 
over,  while  there  is  some  trace  of  the  use  of  the  war*«hariot 
in  actual  warfare  in  Hellas,  no  such  trace  exists  in  Latium. 
Lastly,  the  Greek  term  <nad$ap  (Doric  tsnalkotf)  was  at  a 
very  early  period  transferred  to  the  Latin  language,  retain- 
ing its  signification,  as  spatium  ;  and  there  exists  even  an 
express  statement  that  the  Romans  derived  their  horse  and 
chariot  races  from  the  people  of  Thurii,  although,  it  is  true, 
%nothp^  account  derives  them  from  Etruria.  It  thus  ap- 
pears tnai,  in  addition  to  the  impulses  imparted  by  the 
Hellenes  in  music  and  poetry,  the  Romans  were  indebted 
t4)  them  for  the  fruitful  idea  of  gymnastic  competitions. 

Thus  there  uot  only  existed  in  Latium  the  same  funda 
cimrartflrof  i^entol  elements  in  which  Hellenic  culture  and 
oT^aHtbii  ^^^  originated,  but  Hellenic  cultjre  and  arl 
fnitfitiinii.       themselves  exercised  a  powerful  influence  ove? 
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Latlum  in  very  oarl}  times.  Not  only  did  the  Latins  po» 
sesB  the  elements  of  gymnastic  training,  in  so  far  as  thi 
Ronuui  boy  learned  like  every  farmer's  son  Ui  manage 
horses  and  waggon  and  to  handle  the  hunting-spear,  and  au 
in  Rome  every  burgess  was  at  the  same  time  a  soldier ;  but 
the  art  of  dancing  was  from  the  first  an  object  of  public 
care,  and  a  poweiful  impulse  was  further  given  to  such  cul- 
ture 4t  an  early  period  by  the  introduction  of  the  Hellenic 
gani^.  The  lyrical  poetry  and  tragedy  of  Hellas  grew  out 
of  songs  similar  to  the  festal  lays  of  Rome ;  the  ancestral 
lay  contained  the  germs  of  epos,  the  masked  &rco  the 
germs  of  comedy  ;  and  in  this  field  also  Grecian  influences 
were  not  wanting. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
these  germs  either  did  not  spring  up  at  all,  or  were  soon 
arrested  in  their  growth.  The  bodily  training  of  the  Latin 
vouth  continued  to  be  solid  and  substantial,  but  it  remained 
altogether  alien  from  the  idea  of  an  artistic  bodily  culturO| 
such  as  Was  the  aim  of  Hellenic  gymnastics.  The  public 
games  of  the  Hellenes,  when  introduced  into  Italy,  changed 
rot  so  much  their  normal  form  as  their  essential  character. 
While  they  were  intended  to  be  competitions  of  burgesses 
And  beyond  doubt  were  so  at  first  in  Rome,  they  became 
contests  of  trained  riders  and  trained  boxers,  and,  while  the 
proof  of  free  and  Hellenic  descent  formed  the  first  condition 
or  participating  in  the  Greek  festal  games,  those  of  Rome 
•o<>n  passed  into  the  hands  of  freed  men  and  foreigners  and 
*ven  of'pei'sons  not  free  at  all.  Consequently  the  circle  of 
i^Ilew-competitors  be<«me  converted  into  a  public  of  speo 
mt0T£^  and  the  chaplet  of  the  victorious  champion,  which 
ana  been  with  justice  called  the  badge  of  Hellas,  was  aflcr* 
waids  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  Latium. 

A  similar  fate  befel  poetry  and  her  sisters.  The  Greeks 
■nd  Germans  alone  possess  a  fountain  of  song  that  wells  up 
spontaneously ;  from  the  golden  vase  of  the  Muses  only  a 
few  drops  have  &llen  on  the  green  soil  of  Italy.  There 
was  no  for  Jiation  of  legend  in  the  strict  sense  there.  lli€ 
Italian  gods  were  abstractions  and  remained  such ;  .the] 
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never  became  elevated  into  or,  as  some  may  piefei  to  say^ 
never  were  obscured  under,  a  true  personal  shape.  In  lik« 
manner  men,  even  the  greatest  and  noblest,  remained  in  thf 
view  of  the  Italians  without  exception  mortals,  and  were 
not,  as  in  the  longing  recollection  and  affectionately  cbe^ 
ishcd  tradition  of  Greece,  elevated  in  the  conception  of  the 
multitude  into  god-like  heroes.  But  above  all  no  develop* 
nient  of  national  poetry  took  place  in  Latium.  It  is  the 
deepest  and  noblest  efiect  of  the  fine  arts  and  above  all  of 
poetry,  that  they  do  away  with  the  barriers  of  civil  com- 
munities and  create  out  of  tribes  a  nation  and  out  of  the 
nations  a  world.  As  in  the  present  day  by  means  of  our 
cosmopolitan  literature  the  distinctions  of  civilized  nations 
are  done  away,  so  Greek  poetic  art  transformed  the  narrow 
and  egotistic  sense  of  &mily  relationship  into  the  conscious 
ness  of  an  Hellenic  nation,  and  this  again  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  broad  humanity.  But  in  Latium  nothing  similar 
occurred.  There  might  be  poets  in  Alba  and  in  Rome,  but 
there  arose  no  Latin  epos,  nor  even — what  were  still  more 
conceivable — a  catechism  for  the  Latin  former  of  a  kind 
similar  to  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  The  Latin 
federal  festival  might  well  have  become  a  national  festival 
of  the  Muses,  like  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games  of  the 
Greeks.  A  cycle  of  legends  might  well  have  gathered 
around  the  fall  of  Alba,  such  as  was  woven  around  the  con- 
quest of  Dion,  and  every  community  and  every  noble  clan 
of  Latium  might  have  discovered  or  inserted  the  story  of 
its  own  origin  there.  But  neither  of  these  results  look 
place,  and  Italy  remained  without  national  poetry  or  art. 

The  inference  which  of  necessity  follows  from  these 
facts,  that  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  in  Latium  waa 
lather  a  shiivelling  up  tnan  an  expanding  into  bloom,  is 
^Mifirmcd  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  tradilion. 
The  beginnings  of  poetry  everywhere,  perhaps,  belong 
rather  to  woTnen  than  to  men ;  the  spell  of  incantation  and 
the  chant  for  the  dead  pertain  pre^niinently  to  the  former, 
and  aot  withjut  reason  the  spirits  of  song,  the  Casmcnae  oi 
Haipenae  and  the  Cai-mcntis  of  Latium,  like  the  Muses  o^ 
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Hellas,  were  oonoeiyed  a^  feminine.  But  the  time  came  io 
Hellas,  when  the  poet  relieved  the  songstress  and  Apollo 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Muses.  In  Latium  ther^ 
was  no  national  god  of  song,  and  the  older  Latin  language 
had  no  designation  for  the  poet.*  The  power  of  song 
emci^ing  there  was  out  of  all  proportion  weaker,  and  wa* 
rapldlj  arrested  in  its  growth. .  The  exercise  of  the  fine 
arts  was  there  early  restricted,  partly  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, partly  to  incorporated  or  unincorporated  tradesmen. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  funeral  chants  were  sung 
by  women  and  banquet-lays  by  boys ;  the  religious  litanies 
also  were  chiefly  executed  by  children.  The  musicians 
formed  an  mcorporated,  the  dancers  and  the  wailing  women 
{praeficae)  unincorporated,  trades.  While  dancing,  music^ 
and  singing  remained  constantly  in  Greece — as  they  were 
originally  also  in  Latium — ^reputable  employments  re- 
dounding to  the  honour  of  the  burgess  and  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belonged,  in  Latium  the  better  portion  of 
the  burgesses  stood  more  and  more  aloof  from  these  vain 
arts,  and  that  the  more  decidedly  in  proportion  as  art  came 
to  be  more  publicly  exhibited  and  more  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  the  quickening  impulses  derived  from  other  lands. 
The  use  of  the  native  pipe  was  sanctioned,  but  the  lyre  re- 
mained despised;  and  while  the  national  amusement  of 
masks  was  allowed,  the  foreign  amusements  of  the  palae9* 
tra  were  not  only  regarded  with  indifference,  but  esteemed 
disgraceful.  While  the  fine  arts  in  Greece  became  more 
and  more  die  common  property  of  the  Hellenes  individu- 
ally and  collectively  and  thereby  became  the  means  of  di^ 
fusing  a  universal  culture,  they  gradually  disappeared  in 
I^atium  from  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;'  and, 
as  they  degenerated  into  utterly  insignificant  handicrafts, 

*  Vaiea  probably  denoted  in  the  first  Inatanoe  the  "  leader  af  the 
sfaigfaig**  (for  80  the  VaieM  of  the  Salii  mast  be  understood)  and  there- 
after in  its  older  usage  approximated  to  the  Greek  n^ogt^nj^ ;  it  was  a 
word  belonging  to  religious  ritual,  and  even  wh«n  subsequently  used 
of  the  poet,  always  retained  the  accessory  idea  «f  a  diyinely-inspiretf 
iuiger^tlie  priest  of  the  Muses. 
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the  idea  of  a  general  national  culture  to  be  ccmmunioated 
to  youth  never  suggested  itself  at  all.  The  education  of 
youth  remained  entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  th« 
narrowest  domesticity.  The  boy  never  left  his  fother^i 
side,  and  accompanied  him  not  only  to  the  field  with  the 
plough  and  the  sickle,  but  also  to  the  house  of  a  friend  oi 
to  the  council-hall,  when  his  father  was  invited  as  a  guest  or 
summoned  to  the  senate,  ^is  domestic  education  was  welJ 
adapted  to  train  man  wholly  for  the  household  and  wholly 
for  the  state.  The  permanent  intercommunion  of  life  be- 
tween father  and  son,  and  the  mutual  reverence  felt  by  ado- 
lescence for  ripened  manhood  and  by  the  mature  man  for  the 
innocence  of  youth,  lay  at  the  root  of  the  steadfastness  of 
the  domestic  and  political  traditions,  of  the  closeness  of  the 
family  bond,  and  in  general  of  the  grave  earnestness  {gravu 
(as)  and  character  of  moral  worth  in  Roman  life.  This 
mode  of  educating  youth  was  in  truth  one  of  those  institu- 
tions of  homely  and  scarce  conscious  wisdom,  which  are  as 
simple  as  they  are  profound.  But  amidst  the  admiration 
which  it  awakens  we  may  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  could 
only  be  carried  out,  and  was  only  carried  out,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  true  individual  culture  and  by  a  complete  renunciar 
tion  of  the  equally  charming  and  perilous  gifts  of  the 
Muses. 

Regarding  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  among  the 
Dance,  mil-  Etruscans  and  Sabellians  our  knowledge  is  little 
l!^^*t^J«  better  than  none.*  We  can  only  notice  the  fact 
2jJ^J2J_  that  in  Etruria  the  dancers  (Aw/ri,  kistriones) 
»"■•  and  the  pipe-players  {subulones)  early  made  a 

trade  of  their  art,  probably  earlier  even  than  in  Rome,  and 
exhibited  themselves  in  public  not  only  at  home,  but  also 
in  Rome  for  small  remuneration  and  less  honour.  It  is  a 
circumstance  more  remarkable  that  at  the  Etruscar  nik 
tjonal  festival,  in  the  exhibition  of  which  the  whole  twelvft 
citie)  were  represented  by  a  federal  priest,  games  wen 

*  We  BhaU  show  in  due  time  that  the  Atellanae  and  FeMonntnaebe 
longed  not  to  Campanian  and  Etruscan,  but  to  Latin  art 
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giTen  like  those  of  the  Roman  city-festival ;  we  are,  how* 
ever,  no  longer  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question  whick 
it  suggests,  how  far  the  Etruscans  were  more  suocessfiu 
than  the  Latins  in  attaining  a  national  art  not  confined  to 
*Jm  narrow  bounds  of  the  individual  communities.  On  tht 
other  hand  a  foundation  probably  was  laid  in  Etruria,  e^  en 
in  early  times,  for  that  insipid  accumulation  of  learned 
lumber,  particularly  of  a  theological  and  astrological  na^ 
ture,  by  virtue  of  which  afterwards,  when  amidst  the  gen- 
eral decay  antiquarian  dilettantism  began  to  flourish,  the 
Tuscans  divided  with  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians 
the  honour  of  being  accounted  the  primitive  sources  of 
divine  wisdom.  We  know  still  less,  if  possible,  of  Sabel* 
lian  art ;  but  that  of  course  by  no  means  warrants  the  in- 
ference that  the  Sabellians  were  inferior  to  the  neighbouring 
stocks.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  conjectured  from  what 
we  otherwise  know  of  the  character  of  the  three  chief  races 
of  Italy,  that  in  artistic  gifts  the  Samnites  approached  near- 
est to  the  Hellenes  and  the  Etruscans  were  farthest  ro- 
moved  from  them ;  and  a  sort  of  confirmation  of  this  hy- 
pothesis is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  gifled  and 
most  original  of  the  Ploman  poets,  such  as  Naevius,  Ennius, 
Lucilius,  and  Horace,  belonged  to  the  Samuite  lands,  where- 
as Etruria  has  almost  no  representatives  in  Roman  litera- 
ture except  the  Arretine  Maecenas,  the  most  insufferable  of 
all  heartless  and  affected  *  court-poets,  and  the  Volaterran 
Persiua,  the  true  ideal  of  a  conceited  and  languid,  poetry- 
smitten,  youth.  (  '  ^  -w^^wtJ 

Tlie  elements  of  architecture  were,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  a  primitive  common  possess.on  of  the 
ttaUan  stocks.    The  dwelling-house  constituted  the  firat 

udiitMtnrft  attempt  of  Structural  art ;  and  it  was  the  same 
among  Greeks  and  Italians.  Built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  a  pointed  roof  of  straw  or  shingles,  it  formed  a  square 
dwelling-chamber,  which  let  out  the  smoke  and  let  in  Um 

*  f literally  **wofd-orispiDg,'*  in  allusion  to  the  ea2amf«lW  Mate* 
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light  by  an  opeiiiDg  in  the  roof  oorresponding  with  a  hole 
for  carrying  off  the  rain  in  the  ground  {cavum  aedium) 
Under  this  **  black  roof  [atrium)  the  meals  were  prepared 
and  oonsumcd ;  there  the  household  gods  were  worshipped, 
and  the  marriage  bed  and  the  bier  were  set  out ;  there  the 
husband  received  his  guests,  and  the  wife  sat  spinning  amid 
the  circle  of  her  maidens.  The  house  had  no  porch,  unless 
we  take  as  such  the  uncovered  space  between  the  house 
door  and  the  street,  which  obtained  its  name  vestibulumf 
f.  e.  dressing-place,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Romans 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  about  within  doors  in  their 
tunics,  and  only  wrapped  the  toga  around  them  when  they 
went  abroad.  There  was,  moreover,  no  division  of  apart- 
ments except  that  sleeping  and  store  closets  might  be  pro- 
vided around  the  dwelling-room ;  and  still  less  were  there 
stairs,  or  stories  placed  one  above  another. 

Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  national  Italian  architecy 
ture  arose  out  of  these  beginnings  can  scarcely 
Hellenic  be  determined,  for  in  this  field  Greek  influence, 
««°«*  even  in  the  earliest  times,  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  and  almost  wholly  overgrew  such  national  attempts 
as  possibly  had  preceded  it.  The  very  oldest  Italian  archi- 
tecture with  which  we  are  acquainted  ^s  not  much  less  under 
the  influence  of  that  of  Greece  than  the  architecture  of  the 
Augustan  age.  The  primitive  tombs  of  Caere  and  Alsiup% 
and  probably  the  oldest  one  also  of  those  recently  discov- 
ered at  Praeneste,  have  been,  exactly  like  the  tkesanrci  of 
Orchomenos  and  Mycenae,  roofed  over  with  courses  of 
•tone  placed  one  above  another,  gradually  overlapping,  and 
closed  by  a  large  stone  cover.  A  very  ancient  building  at 
the  city  wall  of  Tusculum  was  roofed  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  was  originally  the  well-house  {tullianum)  at  the  {o(  t  of 
the  Capitol,  till  the  top  was  pulled  down  to  nuike  roon:  for 
another  building.  The  gates  constructed  on  the  same  sya- 
tem  are  entirely  similar  in  Arpinum  and  in  Mycenae.  Th# 
tunnel  which  drains  the  Alban  lake  (p.  66),  presents  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  that  of  lake  Copais.  What  are 
called  Cyclopean  I'ing-walls  frequently  oocur  in  Italy,  eap^ 
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dally  in  Etrima,  Umbria,  Latiutn,  and  Sabina,  and  decided- 
iy  belong  in  point  of  design  to  the  most  ancient  buildings 
of  Italy,  although  the  greater  portion  of  those  now  extant 
were  probably  not  executed  till  a  much  later  age,  several 
of  them  eertiunly  not  till  the  seventh  century  of  the  city, 
lliey  are,  just  like  those  of  Greece,  sometimes  quite  rough- 
ly  formed  of  large  unwrought  blocks  of  rock  with  smaller 
•tones  inserted  between  them,  sometimes  disposed  in  square 
horizontal    courses,*  sometimes    composed    of  polygonal 

*  Of  this  character  were  the  Serrian  walln,  the  remains  of  wliich  re- 
cently discoTered  at  the  Aventine,  both  on  the  side  towards  S.  Paolo  in 
the  Vigna  Maccarana,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  Tiber  below  S.  Sab- 
ina,  have  been  figured  or  dest-rlbed  in  the  AmuUi  delV  Intt,,  Rome.  1866 
plates  XXI. — ^XXV.,  p.  87,  aeg.  The  blocks  of  tufo  are  hewn  in  longish 
rectangles,  and  at  some  places,  for  the  sake  of  greater  solidity,  are  laid 
alternately  with  the  long  and  with  the  narrow  side  oatermost.  At  one 
place,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  a  large  regular  arch  has  been  in- 
serted, which  is  similar  in  style  but  appears  to  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date.  The  portions  of  the  wall  preserved  consist  of  about  fourteen 
courses ;  the  upper  portion  is  wanting,  and  the  lower  i«i  for  tlie  most  part 
concealed  by  later  buildings,  and  often  covered  over  with  opun  relicidatum. 
The  wall  evidently  stretched  quite  along  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The  con- 
tinuation of  these  eicavations  inwards  showed  that  the  mines  and  sew* 
era  traversed  the  Aventine  hill,  just  as  tiicy  traversed  the  Capitolinc,  in 
all  directiona.  The  Intter  belong  to  the  system  of  cloaeaey  the  extent  and 
fanportance  of  which  in  ancient  Borne  has  been  instructively  discussed 
by  Braun  {Annali  delV  Inst,  1862,  p.  881). 

The  portion  of  the  Servian  wall  near  the  Yiminal  gate,  discovered  in 
1862  at  the  Villa  Negroni,  consists  of  regular  courses  of  huge  blocks  of 
peperino,  measuring  as  much  as  8  metres  in  length,  1  metre  on  an  aver- 
age in  breadth,  and  0.76  of  a  metre  in  thickness,  which  arc  laid  side  by 
side  in  three  rows,  so  that  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  amounts  to 
more  than  three  metres,  or  fully  10  Roman  feet.  To  this  fulls  to  be  add- 
ed the  earthen  rampart  piled  up  behind  it,  which  seems  to  have  had  on 
its  upper  surfaoe  a  breadth  of  about  13  metres  or  fully  40  Roman  feet 
At  intervals  of  about  5  metres  there  are  seen  the  foundations  of  towcii 
projecung  outwards.  Of  another  piece  of  the  Servian  wall  found  at  an 
ctriy  date^  not  fur  from  the  Porta  Capena,  a  representation  is  given  in 
Gell  (Ttfpography  of  Rome^  p.  494). 

Essentially  similar  to  the  Servian  walls  are  those  discovered  in  the 
Vlgna  Nussiner,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  towards  the  Oapitolinf 
(Braon,  /.  c.\  which  have  been,  probably  with  justice,  pronounced  to  b« 
remains  of  the  primitive  drcumvallation  of  the  Roma  quadrala  (p.  78) 
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dresned  blocks  fitting  into  each  other.  The  selection  of 
one  or  other  of  these  systems  was  doubtless  ordinarily  do 
tcrmincd  by  the  material,  and  accordingly  the  Dolygonal 
masonry  does  not  occur  in  Rome,  where  in  the  most  ao 
Ment  times  tufo  alone  was  employed  for  building.  The  re 
lomblanoe  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  and  simpler  styles 
may  perhaps  be  traceable  to  the  similarity  of  the  materials 
employed  and  of  the  object  in  view  in  building ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  accidental  that  the  artistic  polygonal  wall 
masonry,  and  the  gate  with  the  path  leading  up  to  it  univer 
sally  bending  to  the  lefl  and  so  exposing  the  unshielded  right 
side  of  the  assailant  to  the  defenders,  belong  to  the  Italian 
fortresses  as  well  as  to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  significant  cir- 
cumstance, that  this  wall-masonry  was  only  usual  in  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  was  neither  reduced  to  subjection  by 
the  Hellenes  nor  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  them,  and 
that  the  true  polygonal  masonry  is  found  in  Etruria  only  at 
Pyrgi  and  at  the  towns,  not  very  far  disUmt  from  it,  of 
Cosa  and  Saturnia ;  and  as  the  design  of  the  walls  of  Pyrgi, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  significant  name 
("  towers  "),  may  just  as  certainly  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeks 
as  that  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  in  them  most  probably  there 
still  stands  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  models  from  which 
the  Italians  learned  how  to  build  their  walls.  The  temple 
in  fine,  which  in  the  period  of  the  empire  was  called  the 
Tuscanic  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  style  co-ordinate 
with  the  various  Greek  temple-structures,  not  only  general- 
ly resembled  the  Greek  temple  in  being  an  enclosed  space 
[cello)  usually  quadrangular,  over  which  walls  and  colunuis 
raised  alofl  a  sloping  roof,t>ut  Wiis  also  in  details,  especially 
•n  the  column  itself  and  its  architectural  fe^itures,  thorough 
ly  dependent  on  the  Greek  system.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  all  these  facts  probable,  as  it  is  credible  of  itself,  timt 
Italian  architecture  previous  to  its  contact  with  the  Hellenos 
was  confined  to  wooden  huts,  abattis,  and  mounds  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  that  construction  in  stone  was  only  adopted 
in  consequence  of  the  example  and  the  better  tools  of  the 
Greeks.     It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Italians  firs/ 
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learned  from  them  the  use  of  Iron,  and  derived  from  them 
the  preparation  of  mortar  (e€K/[«]a;  calecare,  from  x^^)^  ^^ 
madiine  (macAina,  fiJ7;(ixf^),  the  measuring-rod  {ffronuiy  a 
ooriniption  from  pKOfioar,  yvm/ia),  and  the  artificial  lattice- 
work {clathn\  iJi^d-Qov).  Accordingly  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  an  architecture  peculiarly  Italian,  except  that  in 
the  woodwork  of  the  Italian  dwelling-houses — alongside  cf 
alterations  produced  by  Greek  influence — many  peculiarities 
were  retained  or  were  for  the  first  time  developed,  and 
these  again  exercised  a  refiex  influence  on  the  building  of 
the  Italian  temples.  The  architectural  development  of  the 
house  proceeded  in  Italy  from  the  Etruscans.  The  Latin 
and  even  the  Sabellian  still  adhered  to  the  hereditary  wood- 
en hut  and  to  the  good  old  custom  of  assigning  to  the  god 
or  spirit  not  a  consecrated  dwelling,  but  only  a  consecrated 
space,  while  the  Etruscan  had  already  begun  artistically  to 
transform  his  dwelling-house,  and  to  erect  after  the  model 
of  the  dwelling-house  of  man  a  temple  also  for  the  god  and 
a  sepulchral  chamber  for  the  spirit.  That  the  advance  to 
such  luxurious  structures  in  Latium  took  place  under  Etrus- 
can influence,  is  proved  by  the  designation  of  the  oldest 
style  of  temple  architecture  and  of  the  oldest  style  of  house 
architecture  respectively  as  Tuscnnic*  As  CDiicerns  the 
character  of  this  transfertnco,  the  Grecian  torn  pic  probably 
imitated  the  general  outlines  of  the  tent  or  dwellinjr-house ; 
but  it  was  essentially  built  of  hewn  stone  and  covered  with 
tiles,  and  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  the  baked  clay  sug* 
gested  to  the  Greek  the  laws  of  necessity  and  beauty.  The 
Etruscan  on  the  other  hand  remained  a  stranger  to  the  strict 
Greek  distinction  between  the  dwelling  of  man  neoessiirily 
erected  of  wood  and  the  dwellirg  of  the  gods  necessarily 
formed  of  stone.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Tus- 
can temple — ^the  outline  approachin^jj  nearer  to  a  square,  the 
higher  gable,  the  greater  breadth  of  the  intervals  between 
the  columns,  above  all,  the  increased  inclination  of  the  roof 
•nd  the  singular  projection  of  the  roof-corbels  beyond  thi 

*  Ratio  TH$eaniea :  cavum  aedium  JStietmieMm, 
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supporting  columns — all  arose  out  of  the  gruiter  approxH 
mation  of  the  temple  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  out  of  the 
peculiarities  of  wooden  architecture. 

The  plastic  and  delineative  arts  are  more  recent  than 
FiaaitoMt  architecture;  the  house  must  be  built  before 
b  Italy.  iiQy  attempt  is  made  to  decorate  gable  aiid 
vails.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  arts  really  gained  a 
place  in  Italy  during  the  regal  period  of  Borne ;  it  was  only 
in  Etruria,  where  commerce  and  piracy  early  gave  rise  to  a 
great  concentration  of  riches,  that  art  or  handicraft — ^if  the 
term  be  preferred — obtained  a  footing  in  the  earliest  times. 
Greek  art,  when  it  acted  on  Etruria,  was  still,  as  its  copy 
shows,  at  a  very  primitive  stage,  and  the  Etruscans  proba- 
bly learned  from  the  Greeks  the  art  of  working  in  day  and 
metal  at  a  period  not  much  later  than  that  at  which  they 
borrowed  from  them  the  alphabet.  The  silver  coins  of 
Populonia,  almost  the  only  works  that  can  be  with  any  pre- 
cision assigned  to  this  period,  give  no  very  high  idea  of 
Etruscan  artistic  skill  as  it  then  stood.  It  is  not  unlikely, 
however,  that  the  best  of  the  Etruscan  works  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  later  critics  of  art  assigned  so  high  a  place,  may 
have  belonged  to  this  primitive  age ;  and  the  Etruscan  terra- 
cottas also  cannot  have  been  altogether  despicable,  for  the 
oldest  works  in  baked  clay  placed  in  the  Roman  temples — 
the  statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  the  four-hoi*se 
chariot  on  the  roof  of  his  temple — were  executed  in  Veil, 
and  the  large  ornaments  of  a  similar  kind  placed  on  the 
roofs  of  temples  passed  generally  among  the  later  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Tusoanic  works." 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Italians — ^not  among  the 
Sabellian  stocks  merely,  but  even  among  the  Latins — native 
sculpture  and  design  were  at  this  period  only  coming  into 
esistei;ce.  The  most  considerable  works  of  art  appear  to 
have  been  executed  abroad.  We  have  just  mentioned  the 
statues  of  clay  alleged  to  have  been  executed  in  Veil ;  and 
very  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  works  in  bronze 
made  in  Etruria,  and  furnished  with  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
circulated  in  Praeneste  at  least,  if  not  generally  throughout 
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Latium.  The  jrt»tue  of  Diana  in  the  Romano-Latin  federal 
temple  on  the  Aventirie,  which  was  considered  the  oldest 
statue  of  a  divinity  vol  Rome,*  exactly  resembled  the  Mas- 
siliot  statue  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  and  was  perhaps 
manufactured  in  Velia  or  Massilia.  The  guilds,  which  from 
Ancient  times  existed  in  Rome,  of  potters,  coppersmiths, 
and  goldsmiths  (p.  258),  are  almost  the  only  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  native  sculpture  and  design  there ;  respecting 
the  position  of  their  art  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  gain  any 
clear  idea. 

If  we  endeavour  to  obtain  historical  results  from  these 
Artiatio  re-  archives  of  the  tradition  and  practice  of  primi- 
JidJ^]J^*t.  ^^^'®  ^^  ^*  ^»  ^"  *^^  ^'*s*  P^a^  manifest  that  Ital- 
cansa^™*"  ian  art,  like  the  Italifm  measures  and  Italian 
itaiimnt.  writing,  developed  itself  not  under  Phoenician, 

but  exclusively  under  Hellenic  influence.  There  is  not  a 
single  one  of  the  aspects  of  Italian  art  which  has  not  found 
its  definite  model  in  the  art  of  ancient  Greece ;  and,  so  far, 
the  legend  is  fully  warranted  which  traces  the  mariufjicture 
of  painted  clay  figures,  beyond  doubt  the  most  ancient  form 
of  art  in  Italy,  to  the  three  Greek  artists,  the  "  moulder," 
"fitter,**  and  "draughtsman,"  Eiicheir,  Diopos,  and  Eu- 
grammos,  although  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this 
art  came  directly  from  Corinth  or  was  brought  directly  to 
Tarquinii.  There  is  as  little  trace  of  any  immediate  imita- 
tion of  oriental  models  as  there  is  of  an  independently- 
developed  form  of  art.  The  Etruscan  lapidaries  adhered 
to  the  form  of  the  beetle  or  scarabaeus,  which  was  original- 
ly Egyptian ;  but  scarabaei  were  also  used  as  models  in 
carving  in  Greece  in  very  early  times  {e.  g,  such  a  beetle- 

•  When  Varro  (op.  Angustin.  Db  Civ,  Dei,  iv.  31 ;  comp.  Plutarch, 
Nwfi.  8)  affirms  that  the  Romans  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seven- 
tj  years  worshipped  the  god.s  without  images,  he  is  evidently  thinking 
of  this  primitive  piece  of  carving,  which,  according  to  the  convention- 
al chronology,  was  dedicated  between  176  and  219,  anjl,  .^.  ^. 
beyond  doubt,  was  the  first  statue  of  the  gods,  the  con- 
secration of  which  was  mentioned  iz^  the  authorities  which  Van-o  hod 
before  him. 
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stoKe,  with  a  very  ancient  Greek  inscription,  has  been  found 
in  Acginu)y  and  therefore  they  may  very  well  have  come  to 
the  Etruscans  through  the  Greek?.  The  Italians  may  have 
bought  from  the  Phoenician ;  they  learned  only  from  the 
Grook. 

To  the  further  question,  from  what  Greek  stock  the 
Etruscans  in  the  first  instance  received  their  art-models,  e 
categorical  answer  cannot  be  given ;  yet  relations  of  a  re» 
inarkablo  kind  subsist  between  the  Etruscan  and  the  oldest 
Attic  art.  The  three  forms  of  art,  which  were  practised  ia 
Etruria  at  least  in  after  times  very  extensively,  but  in 
Greece  only  to  an  extent  very  limited,  tomb-painting,  mir> 
ror-designing,  and  graving  on  stone,  have  been  hitherto  mel 
with  on  Grecian  soil  only  in  Athens  and  Aegina  The  Tus- 
can temple  does  not  correspond  exactly  either  to  the  Doric 
or  to  the  Ionic ;  but  in  the  more  important  points  of  die- 
tinction,  in  the  course  of  columns  carried  round  the  ce/Za,  as 
well  as  in  the  placing  of  a  separate  pedestal  under  each  par- 
ticular column,  the  Etruscan  style  follows  the  more  recent 
Ionic ;  and  it  is  this  same  lono- Attic  style  of  building  still 
pervaded  by  a  Doric  element,  which  in  its  general  design 
stands  nearest  of  all  the  Greek  styles  to  the  Tuscan.  In 
tho  case  of  Latium  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  any 
reliable  traces  of  intercourse  bearing  on  the  history  of  art. 
If  it  was — as  is  indeed  almost  self-evident — the  general  re- 
lations of  tradio  and  intercourse  that  determined  also  the 
hitroduction  of  models  in  art,  it  may  be  assumed  with  cer» 
tainty  that  the  Campanian  and  Sicilian  Hellenes  were  the 
Instructors  of  Latium  in  art,  as  in  the  alphabet ;  and  the 
aniJogy  between  the  Aventine  Diana  and  the  Ephesian  Ap* 
tomis  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  such  an  hypothesis 
Of  course  tho  older  Etruscjm  art  also  served  as  a  model  for 
Latium.  As  to  the  Sabellian  tril>es,  if  Greek  architectural 
and  plastic  art  reached  them  at  all,  it  must,  like  the  Greek 
alphabet,  have  come  to  them  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  more  western  Italian  stocks. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  respecting 
die  artistic  endowments  of  the  different  Italian  nations,  we 
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already  at  this  stage  perceive — ^what  becomes  indeed  far 
more  obvious  m  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  art — th&X 
while  the  Etruscans  attained  to  the  practice  of  art  at  an 
earlier  period  and  produced  more  massive  and  rich  work- 
manship, their  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Latins  and 
Sabellians  in  appropriateness  and  utility  no  loss  than  in 
spirit  and  beauty.  This  certainly  is  apparent,  in  the  case 
of  our  present  epoch,  only  in  architecture.  The  polygonal 
wall-masonry,  as  appropriate  to  its  object  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful, was  frequent  in  Latium  and  in  the  inland  country  be- 
hind it ;  while  in  Etruria  it  was  rare,  and  not  even  the  walls 
of  Caere  are  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks.  Even  in  the 
religious  prominence — remarkable  also  as  respects  the  his- 
tory of  art — assigned  to  the  arch  (p.  225)  and  to  the  bridge 
(p.  230)  in  Latium,  we  may  be  allowed  to  perceive,  as  it 
were,  an  anticipation  of  the  future  aqueducts  and  consular 
highways  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  re- 
peated, and  at  the  same  time  corrupted,  the  ornamental 
architecture  of  the  Greeks :  for  while  they  transferred  the 
laws  established  for  building  in  stone  to  architecture  in 
wood,  they  displayed  no  thorough  skill  of  adaptation,  and 
by  the  lowness  of  their  roof  and  the  wide  intervals  between 
their  columns  gave  to  their  temples,  to  use  the  language  of 
an  ancient  architect,  a  **  heavy,  mean,  straggling,  and  clumsy 
appearance."  The  Latins  found  in  the  rich  stores  of  Greek 
art  but  very  little  that  was  congenial  to  tiieir  thoroughly 
realistic  tastes ;  but  what  they  did  adopt  they  appropriated 
truly  and  heartily  as  their  own,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  polygonal  wall  architecture  perhaps  excelled  their  in- 
structors. Etruscan  art  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  dex< 
terity  mechanically  acquired  and  mechanically  retained,  but 
it  is,  as  little  as  the  Chinese,  an  evidence  even  of  genial  r^ 
oeptivity.  As  scholars  have  long  since  desisted  from  the 
attempt  to  derive  Greek  art  from  that  of  the  Etruscans,  so 
they  must,  with  whatever  reluctance,  make  up  their  minds 
to  transfer  the  Etruscans  from  the  first  to  the  lowest  plao« 
in  the  history  of  Italian  art. 
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The  strict  conception  of  the  unity  and  omnipotence  of 
Poiitiflai  the  state  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  it,  which 
^ncSoM  ^^  ^^®  central  principle  of  the  Italian  constitu- 
in  Rome.  tions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  single  president 
nominated  for  life  a  formidable  power,  which  was  felt  doubt- 
less by  the  enemies  of  the  land,  but  was  not  less  heavily 
felt  by  its  citizens.  Abuse  and  oppression  could  not  fail  to 
ensue,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  efforts  were  made 
to  lessen  that  power.  It  was,  however,  the  grand  distinc- 
tion of  the  endeavours  afler  reform  and  the  revolutions  in 
Kome,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  impose  limitations  on 
the  community  as  such  or  even  to  deprive  it  of  correspond- 
ing organs  of  expression — that  there  never  was  any  en- 
deavour to  assert  the  so-called  natural  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual in  contradistinction  to  the  community — that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  attack  was  wholly  directed  against  the  form  in 
which  the  community  was  represented.  From  the  times 
of  the  Tarquins  down  to  those  of  the  Gracchi  the  cry  of  the 
party  of  progress  in  Rome  was  not  for  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  state,  but  for  limitation  of  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  :  nor  amidst  that  cry  was  the  truth  ever  forgot- 
ten, that  the  people  ought  not  to  govern,  but  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

This  Btijiggle  was  carried  oh  within  the  burgess-body 
Side 'by  side  with  it  another  movement  developed  itself-^ 
the  cry  of  the  non-burgesses  for  equality  of  political  privi- 
leges. Under  this  head  are  included  the  agitations  of  the 
plebeians,  the  Latins,  the  Italians,  and  the  freedmen,  all  of 
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whom — whether  they  may  have  borne  the  name  of  burgess 
es,  as  did  the  plebeians  and  the  freedmen,  or  not,  as  was  thi 
case  with  the  Latins  and  Italians — were  destitute  o|^  and- 
laid  claim  to,  political  equality. 

A  third  distinction  was  one  of  a  still  more  general  na- 
ture; the  distinction  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor« 
especially  such  as  had  been  dispossessed  or  were  endangered 
in  possession.  The  civil  and  political  relations  of  R«>ir)6 
led  to  the  rise  of  a  numerous  class  of  farmers — ^partly  small 
proprietors  who  were  dependent  on  the  mercy  of  the  capi- 
talist, partly  small  temporary  lessees  who  were  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  the  landlord — ^and  in  many  instances  de- 
prived individuals  as  well  as  whole  communities  of  the 
lands  which  they  held,  without  affecting  their  personal  free- 
dom. By  these  means  the  agricultural  pro.letariatc  became 
at  an  early  period  so  powerful  as  to  have  a  material  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  community.  The  urban  prole- 
tariate did  not  acquire  political  importance  till  a  much  later 
epoch. 

On  these  distinctions  hinged  the  internal  history  of 
Rome,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture,  not  less  the  history— 
totally  lost  to  us — of  the  other  Italian  communities.  The 
political  movement  within  the  fully-privileged  burgess-body, 
the  warfare  between  the  excluded  and  excluding  classes,  and 
the  social  conflicts  between  the  possessors  and  the  non-pos- 
sessors of  land — variously  as  they  crossed  and  interhwed, 
and  singular  as  were  the  alliances  they  often  produced — 
were  nevertheless  essentially  and  fundament-ally  distinct 

As  the  Servian  reform,  which  placed  the  metoikos  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  a  military  «oint  of  view 
the  life  prcB.    With   the   burgess,  appears   to  have  originated 
/hc"ooxuinu-     from  considerations  of  an  administrative  nature 
'**^^*  rather  than  from  any  political  party-tendency, 

WO  may  assume  tliat  the  first  of  the  movements  whicfe  led* 
to  internal  crises  and  changes  of  the  const! tut Jbn  was  that 
which  sought  to  limit  the  magistra<iy.     The  earliest  achieve* 
ment  of  this,  the  most  ancient  opposition  in  Rome,  consist 
ed  in  the  abolition  of  the  life-tenure  of  the  presidencjf  of 


• 
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She  commuiJtj ;  in  other  vrords,  in  the  abolition  of  th( 
monarchy.  How  necessarily  this  was  the  result  of  the  nab- 
nral  development  of  things  is  strikingly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact,  that  the  same  change  of  constitution  took  place  in 
an  analogous  manner  through  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Itaio- 
Grecian  world.  Not  only  in  Rome,  but  likewise  among  the 
other  Latins  as  well  as  among  the  Sabeliians,  Etruscans, 
atid  Apulians — in  fact,  in  all  the  Italian  communities,  just  as 
in  those  of  Greece — we  find  the  rulers  for  life  of  an  earlier 
epoch  superseded  in  after  times  by  annual  magistrates.  In 
the  case  of  the  Lucanian  canton  there  is  evidence  that  it  had 
a  democratic  government  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  wa^s  (mly 
•n  the  event  of  war  tliat  the  magistrates  appointed  a  king, 
tliat  is,  a  magistrate  similar  to  the  Roman  dictator.  The 
Sabellian  civic  communities,  such  as  those  of  Capua  and 
Pompeii,  in  like  manner  were  in  later  times  governed  by  a 
"  community-manager  "  {medix  iuticus)  changed  from  year 
to  year,  and  we  may  assume  that  similar  institutions  exist- 
ed among  the  other  national  and  civic  communities  of  Italy. 
In  this  light  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  substitution  of 
consuls  for  kings  in  Rome  need  no  explanation.  The  or- 
ganism of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Italian  polity  through  its 
own  action  and  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity  produced  the 
limitation  of  the  life-presidency  to  a  shortened,  and  for  the 
most  part  an  annual,  term.  Simple,  however,  as  wis  the 
cause  of  the  change,  it  might  be  brought  about  iu  various 
ways ;  a  resolution  might  be  adopted  on  the  dvath  of  one 
life-ruler  not  to  elect  another — a  course  which  cho  Roman 
senate  is  said  to  have  attempted  after  the  deat/i  of  Romu- 
lus ;  or  the  ruler  might  voluntarily  abdicate,  as  is  affirmed 
to  haye  been  the  intention  of  king  Scrvius  Tub  ins;  or  the 
people  might  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  tyrannical  ruler, 
and  expel  him. 

It  was  in  this  latter  way  that  the  monarchy  wa&  termi- 
Bxpuirion  nated  in  Rome.  For  however  much  the  history 
'ii2?i^  of  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Tarquinitiii,  «  the 
Bma».  proud,*'  may  have  been  interwoven  with  aneo 

dotes  and  spun  out  into  a  romance,  it  is  not  in  its  l^aclin<2 
14* 
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outlines  to  be  called  in  question.  Tradition  credibly  enough 
indicates  as  the  causes  of  the  rev  >lt,  that  the  king  neglected 
to  consult  the  senate  and  to  complete  its  numbers ;  that  he 
pronoanced  sentences  of  capital  punishment  and  confisc»* 
tion  >v  ithout  advising  with  his  counsellors ;  that  he  accumu- 
lated immense  stores  of  grain  in  his  granaries,  and  exacted 
from  the  burgesses  military  labours  and  task-work  beyond 
wliat  was  due.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  is  attef>ted 
by  tbtj  formal  vow  which  they  made  man  by  man  for  them- 
selvctf  and  for  their  posterity  that  thenceforth  they  would 
never  tolerate  a  king ;  by  the  blind  hatred  with  which  the 
name  of  king  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  in  Rome ;  and 
above  all  by  the  enactment  that  the  *'  king  for  offering  sac- 
rifice'' {rex  sacrorum  or  sacrificulus) — whom  thev  consid- 
ered it  their  duty  to  create  that  the  gods  might  not  mia0 
their  accustomed  mediator — should  be  disqualified  from 
holding  tmy  further  office,  so  that  this  official  was  at  once 
the  first  in  rank  and  the  least  in  power  of  all  the  Boman 
magistrates.  Along  with  the  last  king  all  the  members  of 
his  clan  were  banished — a  proof  how  close  at  that  time 
gentile  ties  still  were.  The  Tarquinii  transferred  them* 
selves  to  Caere,  perhaps  their  ancient  home  (p.  174),  where 
their  femily  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered.  In  the 
room  of  one  president  holding  ofHce  for  life  two  annual 
rulers  were  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  oommu 
nity. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historically  cer- 
tain in  reference  to  this  important  event.*    It  may  easily 


*  The  well-known  fable  for  the  most  part  refutes  itself.  To  a  eon- 
riderable  extent  it  has  been  concocted  for. the  explanation  of  surnamei 
(Bruitigj  Poplicola^  Scaevola).  But  even  its  apparently  historical  ingrcv 
dicnts  are  found  on  closer  examination  to  have  been  invented.  Of  tbii 
character  is  the  statement  that  Brutus  was  captain  of  liorsc  {tribunns  00 
lerum)  and  in  that  capacity  proposed  the  decree  of  the  people  us  to  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins  ;  for,  according  to  the  earliest  constitution  of 
Rome,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a  mere  tribune  should  have  had  the  right 
to  convoke  the  curies,  when  that  right  was  not  accorded  to  the  tUtsr  eg% 
3f  the  king,  the  city  warden  (p.  111).     The  whole  of  this  statcKcnt  liar 
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be  conceived  that  in  a  great  community  with  extensive  do^ 
minion  like  the  Roman  the  royal  po^cr,  particularly  if  it 
had  been  in  the  same  family  for  several  generations,  would 
be  more  capable  of  resistance,  and  the  struggle  would  thus 
be  keener,  than  in  smaller  states ;  but  there  is  no  certain 
Indication  of  foreign  states  interfering  in  the  struggle.  The 
great  war  with  Etruria — which  possibly,  moreover,  ha0 
been  placed  so  close  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
only  in  consequence  of  chronological  confusion  in  the  Ro- 
man annals-— cannot  be  regarded  as  an  intervention  of  Etru- 
ria in  favour  of  a  countryman  who  had  been  injured  in 
Rome,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  the  Etruscans  not- 
withstanding their  complete  victory  •neither  restored  the 
Roman  monarchy,  nor  even  brought  back  the  Tarquinian 
family. 

If  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  historical  oonnectiona 
Towenof  ^^  ^^^^  important  event,  we  are  fortunately  in 
tiw  eonrab.  possession  of  clearer  light  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change  which  was  made  in  the  constitution.  The  royal 
power  was  by  no  means  abolished,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  a  "  temporary  king  "  (inter' 
rex)  was  nominated  as  before.  The  one  lifo-king  was  sim- 
ply replaced  by  two  year-kings,  who  called  themselves  gen- 
erals {prcielores)^  or  judges  {iudices),  or  merely  colleagues 
(consules).^  The  collegiate  principle,  from  which  this  last 
— and  subsequently  most  current — name  of  the  annual  kings 
was  derived,  assumed  in  their  case  an  altogether  peculiar 
form.  The  supremo  power  was  not  entrusted  to  the  two 
magistrates  conjointly,  but  each  consul  possessed  and  exer- 

eridently  been  invented  with  the  view  of  furnishing  a  basis  of  l^timacj 
tor  the  Roman  republic ;  and  the  invention  is  a  very  miserable  one,  for  the 
^bmnva  eeUrum  is  confounded  with  the  entirely  dilTerent  magixter  equi- 
turn  (p.  108),  and  then  the  right  of  convoking  the  centuries  which  perw 
Uined  to  the  latter  by  virtue  of  bis  praetorian  rank  is  made  to  apply  to 
Miit  assembly  of  the  curies. 

*  Cwimla  are  those  who  "  leap  or  dance  together,''  as  pratsul  is  on< 
who  *Meap8  before,**  exu/,  one  who  *Meaps  out"  (6  ixTtteJiv),  inntUf  f 
**  leap  into,"  primarily  applied  to  a  moss  of  rock  fallen  into  the  sea. 
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rased  it  fur  tiimaclf  aa  fully  a.nA  wholly  as  it  bad  bci?!!  pos 
Hussed  mid  cxcroiscd  by  the  king ;  nnd,  nlthough  a  partition 
of  functionB  doiibtle^  took  plat-e  from  the  first — the  ono 
consul  fur  instance  undortitking  the  command  of  the  army, 
aud  the  other  the  ndrninistr&tion  of  justice — that  partlliou 
was  hy  no  means  binding,  and  each  of  the  colleagues  wm 
legally  at  liberty  to  interfere  at  any  time  in  the  provlnw 
(rf  the  other.  When,  therefore,  supreme  power  confronted 
supreme  power  and  the  one  colleague  forbade  what  the 
other  enjoined,  the  consular  commands  neutralized  cneli 
other.  This  peculiarly  Latin,  if  not  peculiarly  lEonian,  in- 
stitution of  co-ordinate  supri'me  authorities — which  in  tb« 
Roman  commonwealth  on  the  whole  Bppr<)ved  itself  as 
practicable,  but  to  which  it  will  be  diOicuIt  to  find  a  parul' 
iel  in  any  other  considerable  state — iminifestly  sprang  out 
(/f  the  endi'avrtur  to  retain  the  regal  power  in  legully  un- 
diniinlshed  fulness.  They  were  thus  led  not  to  break  up 
tho  royal  office  into  parts  or  to  ti-ansfcr  it  from  an  indiTid- 
ual  to  a  college,  but  simply  to  double  it  imd  thereby,  if 
necessary,  to  neutralize  it  through  its  own  action. 

A  similar  course  was  followed  in  reference  to  the  termi- 
lermot  nation  of  their  tenure  of  office,  for  which  niori.- 

"'^^^  over  the  earlier  interregnitm  of  five  days  fur- 

nished  a  legal  precedent.  The  ordinary  presidents  of  the 
community  were  bound  not  to  remain  in  office  longer  than 
a  year  reckoned  from  the  day  of  tlieir  entering  on  their 
functions ;  *  but  they  cejised  to  be  magistrates  not  upon  the 
expiry  of  the  set  tiTin,  but  only  upon  their  publicly  and 


*  The  Aaj  of  entering  on  office  lijd  not  coincide  with  ihe  beRinnini 

ofthe7CBT(lit  Mart]]),  nil  J  wiignoi  at  all  fixed.  ThedajorrotiriDgMM 

regulated  b;  it,  oxcppt  ulicn  h  consul  was  elected  cxprcsl;  in  rooia  of 

oue  who  hud  <lied  or  aliJicited  (c-nsul  luf.etut) ;  io  "bioh  case  iht 

■nbitUnte  eaccceded  lo  the  ri},-)it8  ami  consequent] j  to.  ihe  tenn  of  him 

"horn  he  I'opliiced.    But  these  Biipplcmmilary  consuls  in  Iheenriierp* 

n  one  iif  Ihe  eun-uls  hud  dh'd  or  abiUcai  ed :  |«iii 

jla  arc  not  fimnd  iiQlil  the  loter  ages  of  the  reput)- 

jre,  the  offidiil  year  of  a  oohbuI  cuiuut«>l  of 
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solemnly  deraitting  their  office:  so  that,  in  the  ^vtrnt  o\ 
their  daring  to  disregard  the  term  and  to  continue  theii 
magistracy  beyond  the  year,  their  official  acts  were  never- 
thrdess  valid,  and  in  the  earlier  times  they  scarcely  even  in 
curred  any  other  than  a  moral  responsibility.  The  incon- 
aistenoy  between  full  rule  over  the  community  and  a  set 
terra  assigned  to  that  rule  by  law  was  so  vividly  felt,  that 
its  tenure  for  life  was  only  avoided  by  means  of  the  magis- 
trate declaring  his  own — in  a  certain  sense  free — will  in  the 
matter ;  and  the  magistrate  was  not  restricted  directly  by 
the  law^  but  only  induced  by  it  to  restrict  himself.  Never- 
theless this  tenure  of  the  supreme  magistracy  for  a  set 
term,  which  its  holders  but  once  or  twice  ventured  to  over- 
step, was  of  the  deepest  importance.  As  an  immediate 
consequence  of  it,  the  practical  irresponsibility  of  the  king 
was  lost  in  the  case  of  the  consul.  It  is  true  that  the  king 
was  always  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  subject,  and  not 
superior,  to  the  law  ;  but,  as  according  to  the  Roman  view 
the  supreme  judge  could  not  be  prosecuted  at  his  own  bar, 
while  the  king  might  perpetrate  a  crime,  there  was  for  him 
no  tribunal  and  no  punishment.  The  consul,  again,  if  he 
had  committed  murder  or  treason,  was  protected  by  his 
office  only  so  long  as  it  lasted ;  on  his  retirement  he  was 
liable  to  the  ordinary  penal  jurisdiction  like  any  other  bur- 
gess. 

To  these  changes  T>f  a  prominent  nature,  affecting  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  other  restrictions  were  added 
of  a  subordinate  and  administrative  character,  some  of 
^hich  nevertheless  produced  a  deep  effect.  The  privilege 
of  the  king  to  have  his  fields  tilled  by  task-work  of  the  bur- 
gesses, and  the  special  relation  of  clicntship  in  which  the 
metoeci  as  a  body  must  have  stood  to  the  king,  ceased  of 
themselves  with  the  life-tenure  of  the  office. 

Ilitlierto  in  cHminal  processes  as  well  as  in  fines  and 
iifa^ftof  corporal  punishments  it  had  been  the  province 
ftppeat.  q£  y^Q  king  not  only  to  investigate  and  decide 

the  cause,  but  also  to  decide  whether  the  person  found  gu' Ity 
should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  appeal  for  pardon.     Th« 
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Valerian  law  now  (in  245)  enacted  that  the  con 
sul  must  allow  the  appeal  of  the  condemned 
where  sentence  of  capital  or  corporal  punishment  had  beea 
pronounced  otherwise  than  by  martial  law — a  regulation  !y 
which  by  a  later  law  (of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  before 
303)  was  extended  to  heavy  fines.  In  token  of 
this  right  of  appeal,  when  the  consul  appeared 
in  the  capacity  of  judge  and  not  of  general,  the  consular 
liotors  laid  aside  the  axes  which  they  had  previously  carried 
by  virtue  of  the  penal  jurisdiction  belonging  to  their  ma^ 
ter.  The  law  however  threatened  the  magistrate,  who  did 
not  allow  due  course  to  the  provacatio,  with  no  other  pen 
alty  than  infamy — which,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  essen- 
tially nothing  but  a  moral  stain,  and  at  the  utmost  only  had 
the  effect  of  disqualifying  the  infamous  person  from  giving 
testimony.  Here  too  the  course  followed  was  based  on  the 
same  view,  that  it  was  in  law  impossible  to  diminish  the  old 
regal  powers,  and  that  the  checks  imposed  upon  the  holder 
of  the  supreme  authority  in  consequence  of  the  revolution 
had,  strictly  viewed,  only  a  practical  and  moral  value. 
When  therefore  the  consul  acted  within  the  old  r^al  juris- 
diction, he  might  in  so  acting  perpetrate  an  injustice,  but  he 
committed  no  crime  and  consequently  was  not  amenable  for 
what  he  did  to  the  penal  judge. 

A  limitation  similar  in  its  tendency  took  place  in  the 
iteBtrictions  ^^^^^  jurisdiction ;  for  to  this  epoch  probably  bo- 
gation  o^**^  longs  the  change  by  which  the  right  of  the  ma^j 
powers.  gistrates,  after  adjustment  of  a  cause,  to  comA 

mit  to  a  private  person  the  investigation  of  its  merits  was 
converted  into  an  obligation  to  do  so.     It  is  probable  that 
this  was  accomplished  by  a  general  arrangement  respecting 
the  transference  of  magisterial  power  to  deputies  or  succes- 
sors.    While  the  king  had  been  absolutely  at  liberty  tOi 
nominate  deputies  but  had  never  been  compelled  to  do  8(u 
in  the  case  of  the  consul  the  ri^^ht  of  delegating  his  powers  j 
seems  to  have  been  limited  and  legally  restricted  m  a  two- 1 
fold  manner.     In  the  first  place  such  comprehensive  d^lfr 
gated  powers — themselves  partaking  of  the  sphmdour  tha' 
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environed  the  king — as  those  of  the  warden  of  the  city  ii 
relation  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  probably  also 
the  delegated  command  of  the  army  (p.  98),  virtually 
ceased  upon  the  introduction  of  annual  kings ;  for  the  ap 
pointment  of  a  warden  of  the  city  which  still  was  madi 
fur  the  few  hours  during  which  the  two  consuls  had  to  ab> 
8er.t  themselves  from  the  city  in  order  to  take  pait  in  the 
Latin  festival,  was  a  mere  form  and  was  treated  in  that 
light.  It  was  in  fact  one  of  the  objects  attained  by  putting 
the  supreme  magistracy  into  the  collegiate  form,  that  a 
nruigistrate-depute  for  the  administration  of  justice  was  only 
required  in  rare  exceptional  cases;  and  although  in  war 
the  commander-in-chief  could  not  be  prohibited  from  en- 
trusting the  command  even  of  the  whole  army  to  another, 
such  a  deputy  now  took  his  place  as  simply  the  'adjutant 
(le^aius)  of  the  general.  The  new  republic  tolerated  neither 
king  nor  lieutenant  with  fiill  regal  powers ;  but  the  consul 
was  at  liberty,  especially  if  a  serious  war  seemed  to  require 
tliat  the  original  imity  of  the  magistracy  should  be  restored, 
to  suspend  the  collegiate  equality  of  prerogatives,  and  to 
nominate  a  third  colleague,  with  the  title  of  dictator,  whom 
both  the  nominating  consul  and  his  original  colleague  were 
bound  to  obey  as  a  superior  magistrate,  and  in  whose  per- 
son, as  an  extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  the  old 
regal  powers  again  came  into  force  in  all  their  compass. 

The  second  restriction  imposed  on  the  consuls  as  to  the 
delegation  of  their  powers  was  perhaps  still  more  impoi^ 
tant  in  its  effects.  Whilirthe  consul  as  commander-in-chief 
retained  undiminished  the  right  of  freely  delegating  all  or 
any  of  his  functions,  in  the  province  of  his  urban  duties 
delegation  was  prescribed  as  to  certain  cases,  and  was  pro- ; 
hiblted  with  reference  to  all  others.  The  former  class  of  I 
eases,  in  which  the  president  of  the  community  was  theo- 
retically competent  but  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  act 
only  through  the  medium  (»f  deputies — appointed,  it  is  true, 
by  himself — ^included  not  only  civil  processes,  but  those 
eriminal  causes  which  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to  di& 
pose  of  through  the  two  "  trackers  of  murder  "  {qiiaestoret. 
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[i.  9d|  204),  and  also  the  important  charge  of   the  state  i 
truiisui'c  and  of  the  stiitt-archives,  which  these  two  <^uueston> 
undertook  in  addition  to  their  previous  functions.    Thus  th€ 
quaestors  now  became  in  hiw — what  they  ha3  for  long  ptT •  1 
haps  been  in  fact — standing  magistrates ;  and  as  they  wert^ » 
now  nominated  by  the  consul  just  as  formerly  by  the  king, 
t  followed  that  they  abdicated  office  along  with  himaflcr| 
'.lie   expiry  of  a  year.     In   other  cases   again,  where  his 
course  was  not  expressly  prescribed,  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  capital  had  either  to  act  personally  or  not  at  all ;  far 
instance,  no  delegation  was  admissible  at  the  introductory 
stops  of  a  proctss.     This  diversity  in  the  treatment  of  civil 
and  military  delegaticm  explains  w  hy  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  community  proper  no  delegated  magisterial  au- 
thority {2>''^  mayistraiu)   was  possible,  nor  were   purely 
urban    magistrates  ever   represented   by  non-magistrates ; 
and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  military  deputies  {pro  consule^ 
pro  praetor e^  pro  quaestore)  were  excluded  from  all  action 
within  the  community  proper. 

Again  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor,  which  the 
Nominstion     ^^^  ^^^  exercised  absolutely,  was  by  no  meana 
©f successor,     withdrawn  fiom  the  new  head  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  he  was  bound  to  nominate  the  person  whom  tho 
conmiunity  should  designate  to  him.     Through  this  binding 
right  of  proposal  the  nomination  of^he  ordinary  supreme 
magistrates  in  a  certain  sense  passed  substantially  into  the 
hands  of  the  community  ;  practically,  however,  there  still  ' 
existed  a  very  considerable  distinction  between  that  right  I 
of  proposal  and  the  rig] it  of  formal  nomination.     The  coa-  | 
sul  con^lucting  the  election  was  by  no  means  a  mere  return- 
ing officer.     By  virtue  of  his  prerogative  essentially  similar 
to  the  king's,  he  might  reject  particular  candidates  and  dia> 
regard  votes  tendered  for  them ;   at  first  he  might  even 
limit  the  choice  to  a  list  of  candidates  proposed  by  himself; 
and — what  was  of  still  more  consequence — the  community 
by  no  means  obtained  through  its  right  of  proposal  th€ 
right  of  deposing  <i  magistrate  again,  which  it  must  nece^sa 
rily  have  obtained  had  it  really  appt»inted  him.     On  tlir 
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contrary,  as  the  successor  was  even  now  nomiuated  solely 
by  his  predecessor  and  thus  no  actual  magistrate  ever  de 
rived  his  right  from  a  magistraU  still  holding  office,  the  old 
and  important  T[)rinci pie  of  Konan  state-law,  that  the  su- 
preme magistrate  could  never  be  depose  J,  remained  invio 
'ablj  in  force  in  the  consular  period  also. 

Lastly  the  nomination  of  the  priests,  which  had  been  a\ 
GbftDgc  in       prerogative  of  the  kings  (p.  97),  was  not  trau*  j 
uitionoi'        ferred  to  the  consuls;  but  the  colleges  of  priests 
priwt*.  filled  up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  ranks,  wliile 

the  Vestals  and  single  priests  were  nominated  by  the  pon- 
tifical college,  on  which  devolved  also  the  exercise  of  the 
pateimal  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  community  over 
the  priestesses  of  Vesta.  With  a  view  to  the  performance 
of  these  acts,  which  could  only  be  properly  performed  by  a 
single  individual,  the  college  probably  about  this  period  ( 
first  nominated  a  president,  the  Pontifex  rinaximus.  This  » 
separation  of  the  supreme  authority  in  things  sacred  from 
the  civil  powor — while  the  already-mentioned  "  king  for  sac- 
rifice "  bad  neither  the  civil  nor  the  sacred  powers  of  the 
king,  but  simply  the  title,  conferred  upon  him — and  the 
semi-magisterial  position  of  the  new  high  priest  so  decided- 
ly contrasting  with  the  character  which  otherwise  maiked 
the  priesthood  in  Rome,  form  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  important  peculiarities  of  a  state-revolution,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  impose  limits  on  the  powers  of  the  magi?/ 
Irates  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  outward  state  of 
the  consul  was  fir  inferior  to  that  of  the  regal  office  hedged 
round  as  it  was  with  reverence  and  terror,  that  the  regal 
name  and  the  priestly  consecration  were  withheld  from  him, 
and  \hai  the  axe  was  taken  away  from  his  attenaants.  We 
have  to  add  that,  instead  of  the  purple  robe  which  the  king 
had  worn,  the  consul  was  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
burgess  simply  by  the  purple^  border  of  his  toga,  and  that,  ^ 
while  the  king  in  all  probability  regularly  appeared  in  pub 
Uo  in  hia  chariot,  the  consul  was  be  un  I  to  accommodate 
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himself  to  th«)  general  rule  and  like  every  other  burg* 
go  within  the  city  on  foot. 

These  limitations,  however,  of  the  plenary  power  and 
The  dioia-  ^^  ^^  insignia  of  the  magistracy  applied  in  tho 
^^'  main  only  to  the  ordinary  presidency  of  the 

community.  In  extraordinary  cases,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  two  presidents  chosen  by  the  community  were  su- 
perseded by  a  single  one,  the  master  of  the  army  {magister 
populi)  or  commander  {dictator).  In  the  election  of  dictar 
tor  the  community  bore  no  part  at  all ;  his  nomination  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  time  being. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  his  sentence  any  more  than  from 
that  of  the  king,  unless  he  chose  to  allow  it.  As  soon  as 
he  was  nominated,  all  the  other  magistrates  were  by  right 
subject  to  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand  the  duration 
of  the  dictator's  office  was  limited  in  two  ways :  first,  as 
the  official  colleague  of  those  consuls,  one  of  whom  had 
nominated  him,  he  might  not  remain  in  office  beyond  their 
legal  term  ;  and  secondly,  a  period  of  six  months  was  fixed 
as  the  absolute  maximum  for  the  duration  of  his  office.  K 
was  a  further  arrangement  peculiar  to  the  dictatorship,  that 
the  •*  master  of  the  army  "  was  bound  to  nominate  for  him- 
self immediately  a  "  master  of  horse  "  (mqgist^  equifum)^ 
who  acted  along  with  him  as  a  dependent  assistant  some- 
what as  did  the  quaestor  along  with  the  consul,  and  with 
him  retired  from  office — ^an  arrangement  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  dictator,  probably  as  being  the 
loader  of  the  infantry,  was  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
mounting  on  horseback.  In  the  light  of  these  regulations 
the  dictatorship  is  doubtless  to  be  conceived  as  an  institu- 
tion which  arose  along  with  the  consulship,  and  which  was 
designed  especially,  in  the  event  of  war,  to  obviate  for  a 
Ume  the  disadvantages  of  divided  power  and  to  revive  tein 
porarily  the  regal  authority ^For  in  war  more  particularly 
the  equality  of  rights  m  the  consuls  could  not  but  appear 
fraught  with  danger ;  and  not  only  positive  testimonies,  but 
the  oldest  names  given  to  the  magistrate  himself  and  hit 
assistant,  as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  office  to  the  dur» 
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tion  of  a  summer  campaign,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  provo 
taiioy  attest  the  pre-eminently  military  design  of  the  origi* 
nal  dictatorship. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  consuls  continued  to  be,  aa 
the  kings  had  been,  the  supreme  administrators,  judges,  and 
generals ;  and  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view  it  was  not 
the  rex  saerorum  (who  was  only  nominated  that  the  name 
might  be  preserved),  but  the  consul,  who  offered  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  community,  and  Iq,  its  name  asceiv 
tained  the  will  of  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in 
sacred  lore.  Against  cases  of  emergency  a  power  was  re- 
tained of  reviving  at  any  moment,  without  previous  consul* 
tation  of  the  community,  the  full  and  unlimited  regal  au- 
thority, so  as  to  set  aside  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
collegiate  arrangement  and  by  the  special  curtailments  of 
jurisdiction.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  legally  retaining 
and  practically  restricting  the  regal  authority  was  solved  in 
genuine  Roman  fashion  with  equal  acuteness  and  simplicity 
by  the  nameless  statesmen  who  worked  out  this  revulubion. 

The  community  thus  acquired  by  the  change  of  const!- 
CentariM  tqtlon  rights  of  the  greatest  importance :  the 
■ad  ouries.  right  of  annually  designating  its  presidents,  and 
"'that  of  deciding  in  the  last  instance  regarding  the  life  or 
death  of  the  burgess.  But  the  body  which  acquired  these 
rights  could  not  possibly  be  the  conmxunity  as  it  had  been 
hitherto  constituted — the  patriciate  which  had  practically 
become  an  order  of  nobility.  The  strength  of  the  nation 
lay  In  the  "multitude"  {plebs),  which  already  comprehend- 
ed in  large  numbers  people  of  note  and  of  wealth.  The 
exclusion  of  this  multitude  from  the  public  assembly,  al-' 
though  it  boi*e  part  of  the  public  burdens,  might  be  toler- 
ated as  long  as  that  public  assembly  itself  had  no  very  ma- 
^ei  ial  share  in  the  working  of  tlie  state  machine,  and  as  long 
as  the  royal  power  by  the  very  fact  of  its  high  and  free 
position  remained  almost  equally  formidable  to  the  bur- 
go3ses  and  to  the  metoeci  and  thereby  maintained  equality 
of  legal  redress  in  the  nation.  But  when  the  community 
Itself  was  called  regularly  to  elect  and  to  decide,  and  th« 
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president  was  practically  reduced  from  its  master  to  iU 
commissioner  for  a  set  term,  this  relation  could  no  longer 
be  maintained  as  it  stood ;  least  of  all  when  the  state  had 
to  be  remodelled  on  the  morrow  of  a  revolution,  which 
could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  thi 
patricians  and  the  metoecu  An  extension  of  that  commu- 
nity  was  inevitable ;  and  it  was  accomplished  in  the  most 
comprehensive  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  collective  plebeiatc, 
that  is,  all  the  non-burgesses  who  were  neither  slaves  nor 
citizens  of  extraneous  communities  living  at  Rome  under 
the  jtLS  hospitii^  were  admitted  into  the  curies,  and  there- 
upon the  old  burgesses,  who  had  hitherto  formed  the  curies, 
lost  altogether  the  right  of  meeting  and  of  resolving  in  con« 
cert.  But  at  the  same  time  the  curiate  assembly,  which 
hitherto  had  been  legally  and  practically  the  first  authority 
in  the  state,  was  almost  totally  deprived  of  its  constitutional 
prerogatives.  It  was  still  to  retain  its  previous  powers  in 
acts  purely  formal  or  in  those  which  affected  clan-relations  \ 
— such  as  the  vow  of  allegiance  to  be  taken  to  the  consul  or  ^ 
to  the  dictator  when  they  entered  on  office  just  as  previous- 
ly to  the  king  (p.  97),  and  the  legal  dispensations  -requisite 
for  an  arrogatio  or  a  testament — but  it  was  not  hencefor- 
ward to  perform  any  act  of  a  properly  political  character, 
By  the  change  of  constitution  the  curial  organization  was 
virtually  rooted  out,  inasmuch  as  it  was  re^illy  based  on  the 
clan-organization  and  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  its  full 
purity  exclusively  among  the  old  burgesses.  When  the 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  curies,  they  were  certainly 
also  allowed  to  constitute  themselves  dejure  as — ^what  in  the 
earlier  period  they  could  only  have  been  de/acio{p.  127) — 
families  and  clans ;  but  it  is  distinctly  recorded  by  tradi* 
tion  and  in  itself  also  very  conceivable,  that  only  a  portion 
of  the  plebeians  proceeded  so  far  as  to  constitute  Rentes,  and^ 
thus  the  new  curiate  assembly  in  opposition  to  its  original 
eharactei  included  numerous  members  who  did  not  belong 
lo  any  clan. 

All  the  political  prerogatives  of  the  prblic  assembly- 
US  well  the  decision  on  appeals  in  criminal  causes,  which  in 
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deed  were  essentially  political  processes,  as  the  nominatioo 
of  magistrates  and  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  laws — wer« 
ti  ansforred  to,  or  were  now  acquired  by,  the  assembled  levy 
of  those  boimd  to  military  service ;  so  that  the  centuries 
now  received  the  rights,  as  they  had  previously  borne  the 
fcurdens,  of  citizens.  In  this  way  the  small  initial  move- 
ments made  by  the  Servian  constitution — such  as,  in  par- 
ticular, the  handing  over  to  the  army  the  right  of  assenting 
to  the  declaration  of  an  aggressive  wa|^(p.  139)  attained 
such  a  development  that  the  curies  were  completely  and  for 
ever  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  assembly  of  the  centuries, 
and  people  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
sovereign  people.  There  was  no  debate  in  this  assembly 
any  more  than  in  that  of  the  curies,  except  when  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  chose  himself  to  speak  or  bade  others  do 
so ;  of  course  in  cases  of  appeal  both  parties  had  to  be 
heard.     A  simple  majority  of  the  centuries  was  decisive. 

This  plan  was  evidently  chosen,  because  in  the  curiate 
assembly  those  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  all  were  on  a 
footing  of  entire  equality,  and  therefore  after  the^^dmission 
of  all  the  plebeians  into  the  curies  the  result  would  have 
been  a  complete  democracy  if  the  decision  of  political  ques- 
tions had  remained  with  that  assembly ;  whereas  the  centu- 
riate  assembly  placed  the  preponderating  influence,  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  certainly,  but  in  those  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  property,  and  the  important  privilege  of  priority 
in  voting,  which  often  practically  decided  the  election,  in 
the  hands  of  the  equites  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  rich. 

The  senate  was  not  affected  by  the  reform  of  the  consti- 
tution in  the  same  way  as  the  community.  The 
previously  existing  college  of  elders  not  only 
continued  exclusively  patrician,  but  retained  also  its  esscn- 
ilal  prerogatives — the  right  of  appointing  the  interrex,  and 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
ixmimimity  as  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  In  fact 
these  prerogatives  were  enhanced  by  the  reform  of  the  con 
Btitution,  because  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  also, 
which  fell  to  be  made  by  election  of  the  community,  was" 
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chenoeforth  subject  to  the  oonfirmation  or  rejection  of  thi 
patrician  senate.  In  cases  of  appeal  alone  its  confirmation, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  was  never  deemed  requisite,  because  ic 
these  the  matter  at  stake  was  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  and 
when  this  was  granted  by  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the 
people,  any  cancelling  of  such  an  act  was  wholly  out  of  thf 
question. 

But^  although  by  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  the  eon* 
Btitutional  rights  of  the  patrician  senate  were  increased 
rather  than  diminiAed,  there  yet  took  place — and  that,  ao* 
cording  to  tradition,  immediately  on  the  abolition  of  the 
monarchy — so  far  as  regards  other  af&irs  which  fell  to  be 
discussed  in  the  senate  and  admitted  of  a  freer  treatment^ 
an  enlargement  of  that  body,  which  brought  into  it  plebe- 
ians alsOf  and  which  in  its  consequences  led  to  a  complete 
remodelling  of  the  whole.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
senate  had  acted  also,  although  not  solely  or  especially,  as  a 
state-council ;  and,  while  probably  even  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  it  was  not  regarded  as  unconstitutional  for  non-sena- 
tors in  this  case  to  take  part  in  the  assembly  (p.  1 19),  it  was 
now  arranged  that  for  such  discussions  there  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  patrician  senate  {patres)  a  number  of  non* 
patricians  *'  added  to  the  roll "  {conscripti).  This  did  not 
at  all  put  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  ;  the  plebeians  in 
the  senate  did  not  become  senators,  but  remained  members 
of  the  equestriau  order,  were  designated  not  patres  but  con- 
tcripiij  and  had  no  right  to  the  insignia  of  senatorial  dig- 
nity, the  purple  border  and  the  red  shoe  (p.  115).  More- 
over, they  not  only  remained  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
exercisf  of  the  magisterial  prerogatives  belonging  to  the 
senate  (jii^c/^rtto^),  but  were  obliged,  even  where  the  quea* 
tlon  had  reference  merely  to  an  advice  {consilium)^  to  rest 
content  with  the  privilege  of  being  present  in  silence  while 
the  question  was  put  to  the  patricians  in  turn,  and  of  only 
indicating  their  opinion  by  adding  to  the  numbers  when  th? 
division  was  taken — voting  with  the  feet  {pedibun  in  seih 
ientiam  ire^  pedarii)  as  the  proud  nobility  expressed  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  plebeians  found  their  way  through  th^ 
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pew  constitution  not  merely  to  the  Forum,  h\,t  also  to  th« 
fenate-house,  and  the  first  and  most  difficult  step  to  equality 
of  rights  was  taken  in  this  quarter  also. 

Othei-wise  there  was  no  material  change  in  the  arrange* 
mcnta  afiecting  the  senate.  Among  the  patrician  memberi 
%  distinction  of  rank  soon  came  to  be  recognized,  especially 
in  putting  the  vote :  those  who  were  proximately  designated 
for  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  who  had  already  admini^ 
tered  it,  were  entered  on  the  list  and  were  called  upon  to 
▼ote  before  the  rest ;  and  the  position  of  l;he  first  of  them, 
the  foreman  of  the  senate  {princeps  aenaiua)^  soon  became 
a  highly  coveted  place  of  honour.  The  consul  in  office,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  more  ranked  as  a  member  of  senate  than 
did  the  king,  and  therefore  in  taking  the  votes  did  not  in- 
clude his  own.  The  selection  of  the  members — ^both  of  the 
narrower  patrician  senate  and  of  those  added  to  the  roll-— 
fell  to  be  made  by  the  consuls  just  as  formerly  by  the 
kings ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  implied  that,  while  the 
king  had  still  perhaps  some  measure  of  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  clans  in  the  senate,  this  considera- 
tion was  of  no  account  so  far  as  concerned  the  plebeians, 
among  whom  the  clan-organization  was  but  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  consequently  the  relation  of  the  senate  to  that 
organization  in  general  fell  more  and  more  into  abeyance. 
We  have  no  information  that  the  electing  consuls  were  re- 
stricted from  admitting  more  than  a  definite  number  of  ple- 
beians to  the  senate  ;  nor  was  there  need  for  such  a  regula- 
tion, because  the  consuls  themselves  belonged  to  the  nobil- 
ity. But  probably  from  the  outset  the  consul  was  in  virtue 
of  his  very  position  practically  far  less  free,  and  far  more 
bound  by  the  opinions  of  his  order  and  by  custom,  in  the 
appointment  of  senators  than  the  king.  The  rule  in  pni* 
licular,  that  the  holding  of  the  consulship  should  necessarily 
be  followed  by  admission  to  the  senate  for  life,  if,  as  was 
probably  the  case  at  this  time,  the  consul  was  not  yet  a 
member  of  it  at  the  time  of  his  election,  must  have  in  all 
probability  very  early  acquired  consuetudinary  force.  In 
like  manner  it  seems  to  have  become  early  the  custom  not 
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to  fill  up  the  senators*  places  immediately  on  their  fallinf^ 
vacant,  but  to  revise  and  complete  the  roll  of  tht».  senate  oi» 
occasion  of  the  census,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  every  fourth 
year ;  which  also  involved  a  not  uiflmportant  restriction  oi 
tlie  authorities  entrusted  with  the  selection.  The  whole 
Dumber  of  the  senators  remained  as  before,  and  in  this  the 
Tonseripti  were  also  included  ;  from  which  feet  we  are  er.v 
lied  to  infer  the  numerical  falling  off  of  the  patriciate.* 

Evidently  in  .the  Roman  commonwealth,  even  on  the 
Conecrvft-  Conversion  of  the  monarchy  into  a  republic,  the 
ter*o?£e^  old  was  as  fiir  as  possible  retained.  So  far  as  a 
rcvoiition.  revolution  in  a  state  can  be  conservative  at  all, 
this  one  was  so ;  not  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
commonwealth  was  really  overthrown  by  it.  This  circum- 
stance  indicates  the  character  of  the  whole  movement. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  not,  as  the  pitiful  and 
deeply  falsified  accounts  of  it  represent,  the  work  of  a  peo- 
ple carried  away  by  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
but  the  work  of  two  great  political  parties  already  engaged 
in  conflict,  and  clearly  aware  that  their  conflict  would  stead* 
ily  continue — ^the  old  burgesses  and  the  metoeci — who,  like 
the  English  Whigs  and  Tories  in  1688,  were  for  a  moment 
united  by  the  common  danger  which  threatened  to  convert 
the  commonwealth  into  the  arbitrary  government  of  a  des- 
pot, and  differed  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over.  The 
old  burgesses  could  not  get  rid  of  the  monarchy  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  new  burgesses ;  but  the  new  bur- 
gesses were  far  from  being  sufficiently  strong  to  wrest  the 
power  oui  of  the  hands  of  the  former  at  one  blow.  Com- 
promises of  this  sort  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  smallest 
measure  of  mutual  concessions  obtained  by  tedious  bargaib 
iug ;  and  they  leave  the  future  to  decide  which  of  the  oon 
stituent  elements  shall  eventually  preponderate,  and  whetb^ 
er  they  will  work  harmoniously  together  or  maintain  their 

*  That  the  ftrst  consuls  admitted  to  the  senate  164  plebdana,  is  hard 
ly  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  fact,  but  rather  as  a  proof  that  Um 
later  Roman  archaeologists  were  vnable  to  pomt  out  more  than  Itf 
ffcntet  of  the  Roman  nobility.    (Rdm.  Farmsh.  1 121.) 
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antagonism.  To  look  therefore  merely  to  the  direct  inno- 
vations, or  possibly  tlie  mere  change  in  the  duration  of  the 
supreme  magistracy,  is  altogether  to  mistake  the  broad  im- 
port of  the  first  Ptoman  revolution :  its  indirect  effects  were 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  vaster  doubtless  than  even 
it8  authors  anticipated. 

This,  in  short,  was  the  time  when  the  Roman  burgess- 
TboMv  body  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term  originated, 
oommaiiitj.  -pjj^  plebeians  had  hitherto  been  metoeci^  who 
were  subjected  to  their  share  of  taxes  and  burdens,  but  who 
were  nevertheless  in  the  eye  of  the  law  really  nothing  but 
tolerated  aliens,  between  whose  position  and  that  of  foreign- 
ers proper  it  may  have  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  draw  a 
definite  lino  of  distinction.  They  were  now  enrolled  as  bui^* 
gesses  in  the  registers  of  the  curies,  and,  although  they 
were  still  far  from  being  on  a  footing  of  legal  equality-* 
although  the  old  burgesses  still  remained  exclusively  enti- 
tled to  perform  the  acts  of  authority  constitutionally  per- 
taining to  the  council  of  elders  and  solely  eligible  to  the 
ciyil  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  nay  even  exclusively  en* 
titled  to  participate  in  the  usufructs  of  burgesses,  such  as 
the  joint  use  of  the  public  pasture — yet  the  first  and  most 
difficult  step  towards  complete  equalization  was  gained  from 
the  tiiae  when  the  plebeians  no  longer  served  merely  in  the 
common  levy,  but  also  voted  in  the  common  assembly  and 
in  the  common  council  when  its  opinion  was  asked,  and  the 
head  and  back  of  the  poorest  metoikos  were  as  well  protectp 
ed  by  the  right  of  appeal  as  those  of  the  noblest  of  the  old 
burgesses. 

One  consequence  of  this  amalgamation  of  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  in  a  new  corporation  of  Roman  burgesses 
was  the  conversion  of  the  old  burgesses  into  a  clan*nobility, 
whicii  was  incapable  of  receiving  additions  or  even  of  filling 
up  its  own  ranks,  because  the  nobles  no  longer  possessed 
the  right  of  passing  decrees  in  common  assembly  and  the 
adoption  of  new  families  into  the  nobility  by  decree  of  thh 
community  appeared  still  less  admissible.  Under  the  kingi 
the  ranks  of  the  R  »man  nobility  had  not  been  thus  closed. 
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and  the  admission  of  new  clans  was  no  very  rare  occur- 
rence :  now  this  genuine  characteristic  of  patricianism  made 
ltd  appearance  as  the  sure  herald  of  the  speedy  loss  of  i*;§ 
political  privileges  and  of  its  importance  in  the  community. 
The  exclusion  of  the  plebeians  from  all  public  magistracies 
and  public  priesthoods — while  they  were  admissible  to  this 
position  of  officers  and  senators — and  the  maintenance,  with 
perverse  obstinacy,  of  the  legal  impossibility  of  marriage 
between  old  burgesses  and  plebeians,  further  impressed  on 
the  patriciate  from  the  outset  the  stamp  of  an  exclusive 
and  wrongly  privileged  aristocracy. 

A  second  consequence  of  the  new  union  of  the  bui^^esses 
must  have  been  a  more  definite  regulation  of  the  right  of 
settlement^  with  reference  both  to  the  Latin  confederates  and 
to  other  states.  It  became  necessary — not  so  much  on  ao> 
count  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  centuries  (which  indeed 
belonged  only  to  the  freeholder)  as  on  account  of  the  right 
of  appeal,  which  was  intended  to  be  conceded  to  the  plebe> 
ian,  but  not  to  the  sojourner  or  the  foreigner — to  express 
more  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  acquisition  of  plebeian 
rights,' and  to  mark  off  the  enlarged  burgess-body  in  its  turn 
from  those  who  were  now  the  non-burgesses.  To  this  epoch 
therefore  we  may  trace  back — in  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  people — both  the  invidiousness  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians,  and  the  strict  and  haughty 
line  of  demarcation  between  cives  Momani  and  aliens.  But 
the  former  civic  distinction  was  in  its  nature  transient,  while 
the  latter  political  one  was  permanent ;  and  the  sense  of 
political  unity  and  rising  greatness,  which  was  thus  im« 
planted  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  expansive  enough 
first  to  undermine  and  then  to  carry  away  with  its  mightj 
current  those  paltry  distinctions. 

It  was  at  this  period,  moreover,  that  law  and  edict  were 
LairaaA  separated.  The  distinction  indeed  had  its  foun- 
^^^  dation  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Roman 

state ;  for  even  the  regal  power  in  Rome  was  subordinate 
not  superior,  to  the  law  of  the  land.  But  the  profound  and 
practical  veneration,  which  the  Romans,  like  every  othel 
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people  of  political  capacity,  cherished  for  the  principle  of 
authority,  gave  birth  to  the  remarkable  rule  of  JRoman  con- 
stitutional and  private  law,  that  every  command  of  the 
magistrate  not  based  upon  a  law  was  at  least  valid  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  although  it  expired  with  that  tenure, 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  view,  so  long  as  the  presidents  were 
nominated  for  life,  the  distinction  between  law  and  edict 
must  have  practically  been  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  public  assembly  could  acquire  no 
development.  On  the  other  hand  it  obtained  a  wide  field 
of  action  after  the  presidents  were  changed  annually ;  and 
the  fiwst  was  now  by  no  means  void  of  practical  importance, 
that,  if  the  consul  in  deciding  a  process  committed  a  legal 
infornudity,  his  successor  could  institute  a  fresh  trial  of  the 
cause. 

It  was  at  this  period,  finally,  that  the  provinces  of  civil 
and  military  authority  were  separated.     In  the 
miiitaiy  former  tlie  law  ruled,  in  the  latter  the  axe  :  the 

an  ari^.  fonner  was  governed  by  the  constitutional  checks 
of  the  right  of  appeal  and  of  regulated  delegation  ;  in  the 
latter  the  general  held  an  absolute  sway  like  the  king.*  It 
was  an  established  principle,  that  the  general  and  the  army 
as  such  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  enter  the 
city  proper.  That  oi^anic  and  permanently  operative  en- 
actments could  only  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  civil  power,  was  implied  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  let- 
ter, of  the  constitution.  Instances  indeed  occasionally  oo> 
curred  where  a  magistrate,  disregarding  this  principle,  con- 
voked his  forces  in  the  camp  as  a  burgess-assembly,  nor  was 
a  decree  passed  under  such  circumstances  legally  void ;  but 
custom  disapproved  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse  as  though  it  had  been  forbidden.     The  distino* 


*  It  may  nol  be  superfluoaa  to  remark,  that  the  indicium  leffitvnum^ 
■■  wen  as  that  quod  imperio  eontlnetur^  rested  on  the  imperium  of  tha 
Greeting  magistrate,  and  the  distinction  only  consisted  in  the  circam* 
•tance  that  the  imperiwn  was  in  the  former  case  limited  by  the  U^f^ 
while  in  the  latter  it  was  free. 
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tion  between  Quirites  and  soldiers  became  mori  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  burgesses. 

Time  however  was  required  for  the  development  of 
these  consequences  of  the  new  republicanism ; 
of  the  patii-     vividly  as  posterity  felt  its  effects,  the  re  vol  u- 
'*****  tion  probably   appi^ared  to  the  contemporary 

vorld  at  first  in  a  different  light.  The  non-burgesses  indeed 
grained  Ijy  it  burgess-rights,  and  the  new  burgess-body  ac« 
quired  in  the  comitia  cenivriata  comprehensive  prert^ 
tives  ;  but  the  right  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  tihe  patrician 
senate,  which  in  firm  and  serried  ranks  confronted  the 
comitia  as  if  it  were  an  Upper  House,  legally  hampered 
their  freedom  of  action  precisely  in  the  most  important 
matters,  and  although  not  in  a  position  to  thwart  the  seri- 
ous will  of  the  collective  body,  yet  practically  interposed 
annoyance  and  delay.  If  the  nobility  in  giving  up  their 
claim  to  be  the  sole  representatives  of  the  community  did 
lot  seem  to  have  lost  much,  they  had  in  other  respects  de- 
cidedly gained.  The  king,  it  is  true,  was  a  patrician  as  well 
as  the  consul,  and  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former ;  but  while 
his  exceptional  position  raised  the  former  no  less  above  the 
l^a^icians  than  above  the  plebeicins,  and  while  cases  might 
easily  occur  in  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  lean  upon  the 
support  of  the  multitude  even  against  the  nobility,  the  con- 
sul— ruling  for  a  brief  term,  but  before  and  after  that  term 
simply  one  of  the  nobility,  and  obeying  to-morrow  the 
noble  fellow-burgess  whom  he  had  commanded  to-day — ^by 
no  means  occupied  a  position  aloof  from  his  order,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  noble  in  him  must  have  been  far  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  magistrate.  Indeed,  if  at  any  time  by 
way  of  exception  a  patrician  disinclined  to  the  rule  of  the 
nobility  was  called  to  the  government,  his  official  authority 
was  paralyzed  partly  by  the  priestly  colleges  which  were 
pervaded  by  an  intense  aristocratic  spirit,  partly  by  his  cot 
leagues,  and  was  easily  suspended  by  the  dictatorship ;  and, 
what  was  of  still  more  moment,  ho  wanted  the  first  element 
of  political  power,  time.      The  president  of  a  C4miitioi> 
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9!realth,  wbatever  plenary  authority  may  be  conceded  to 
him,  will  never  gain  possession  of  political  power  if  he  does 
not  continue  for  some  a)nsiderable  time  at  the  head  of 
■flairs;  for  a  necessary  condition  of  every  dominion  is 
duration.  Consequently  the  senate  appointed  for  life  inevi^ 
tably  acquired — and  that  by  virtue  chiefly  of  its  title  to 
advise  the  magistrate  in  all  points,  so  that  we  speak  not  of 
the  narrower  patrician,  but  of  the  enlarged  patricio-plebo 
ian,  senate — so  great  an  influence  as  contrasted  with  the 
annual  rulers,  that  their  legal  relations  became  precisely 
inverted ;  '  the  senate  substantially  assumed  to  itself  the 
povers  of  government^  and  the  former  ruler  sank  into  a 
president  acting  as  its  chairman  and  executing  its  decrees. 
In  the  case  of  every  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
munity for  acceptance  or  rejection  the  practice  of  previou»> 
ly  consulting  the  M'hole  senate  and  obtaining  its  approval, 
while  not  constitutionally  necessary,  was  consecrated  by  use 
and  wont;  and  it  was  not  lightly  or  willingly  departed 
from.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  the  case  of  impoiv 
tant  state-treaties,  of  the  management  and  distribution  of 
the  public  lands,  and  generally  of  every  act  the  eflects  of 
which  extended  beyond  the  oflicial  year ;  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  consul  but  the  transaction  of  current  business, 
the  initial  steps  in  civil  processes,  and  the  command  in  war. 
Especially  important  in  its  consequences  was  the  change  in 
virtue  of  which  neither  the  consul,  nor  even  the  otherwise 
absolute  dictator,  was  permitted  to  touch  the  public  tn^as- 
ure  except  with  the  consent  and  by  the  will  of  the  senate. 
The  senate  made  it  obligatory  on  .the  consuls  to  commit  the 
administration  of  the  public  chest,  which  the  king  had  mnii- 
aged  or  might  at  any  rate  have  managed  himself,  to  t\\o 
standing  subordinate  magistrates,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  consuls  and  had  to  obey  them,  but  were,  as  may  easily 
be  conceived,  much  more  dependent  than  the  consuls  them- 
selves  on  the  senate  (p.  82d).  It  thus  drew  into  its  own 
hands  the  management  of  finance ;  and  this  right  of  sano* 
tioning  the  expenditure  of  the  finances  on  the  part  of  the 
Bonum  senate  nay  be  placed  on  a  parallel  in  its  eflfectf 
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«itj  the  right  of  sanctioning  taxation  in  the  conBtitution&i 
monarch ica  of  the  present  day. 

T}iB  coDBcqueuceB  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course.  Tht 
Ritit  acid  moHt  essential  condition  of  all  ariGtooratic  govenv 
oieiit  is,  that  the  plenary  power  of  the  state  be  vested  not  ic 
in  individual  but  in  a  corporation.  Now  a  preponderant! j 
iristocratic  corporation,  the  senate,  bad  appropriated  to  itself 
the  guvernment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  executive  powei 
not  only  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  but  was  also 
entirely  subject  to  the  governing  corporation.  It  is  true  thnl 
a  considerable  number  of  men  not  belonging  to  the  nobilit;^ 
sat  in  the  senate;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  holding  mft- 
gistracies  or  even  of  taking  part  in  the  debates,  twd  thus  were 
excluded  from  all  practical  share  in  the  government,  ihey 
necessarily  played  a  subordinate  port  in  the  senate,  and  were 
moreover  kept  in  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  corporation 
through  the  cconotiilcally  important  privilege  of  using  the 
public  pasture.  The  gradually  recognized  right  of  the  patri- 
cian consuls  to  revise  and  modify  the  senatorial  list  at  least 
every  fourth  year,  howevir  little  may  have  been  its  effect 
in  reference  to  the  nobility,  might  very  well  be  employed 
In  their  interest,  and  an  obnoxious  plebeian  might  by  mean* 
of  it  be  kept  out  of  the  senate  or  oven  be  removed  from  its 
ranks. 

It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
revolution  was  to  establish  the  aristocratir,  gov> 
ioBoppod*      ernmetit.     It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  truth. 
""'  While  the  majority  of  contemporaries  probably 

thought  that  the  revolution  had  brought  upon  the  plebeians 
only  a  mure  inflexible  despotism,  we  who  come  afl^rwardi 
discern  in  that  very  revolution  the  germs  of  young  liberty. 
What  the  patricians  gained  was  gained  at  the  expense  not 

-r  iu. :...    1...^  pf  jjjg  magistrate's  power.      It  ia 

,y  gained  only  a  few  narrowly  i* 
ere  fur  less  practical  and  palpable 
the  nobility,  and  which  not  one  in  a 
the  wisdom  to  value  ,  but  they 
u-nestof  the  future.     Ilitheito  tht 
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iMtoeci  had  been  politically  nothing,  the  old  burgesses  had 
been  everything;  now  that  the  former  were  embraced  in 
the  community^  the  old  burgesses  were  overcome;  for, 
however  much  might  be  wanting  to  full  civil  equality,  it  is 
the  first  breach,  not  the  occupation  of  the  last  post,  that  do> 
lides  the  fall  of  the  fortress.  With  justice  therefore  the 
Roman  community  dated  its  political  existence  from  the 
beginning  of  the  consulship. 

While  however  the  republican  revolution  may,  notwith- 
standing;  the  aristocratic  rule  which  in  the  first  instance  it 
established,  be  justly  called  a  victory  of  the  former  mefoeci 
or  the  plebs,  the  revolution  even  in  this  respect  bore  by  iiu 
means  the  character  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the  pres- 
ent day  to  designate  as  democratic.  Pure  personal  merit 
without  the  support  of  birth  and  wealth  could  perhaps  gain 
influence  and  consideration  more  easily  under  the  regal  gov- 
ernment than  under  that  of  the  patriciate.  Then  admission 
to  the  patriciate  was  not  in  law  foreclosed ;  now  the  highest 
object  of  plebeian  ambition  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  dumb 
appendage  to  the  senate.  The  nature  of  the  case  implied 
that  the  governing  aristocratic  order,  so  far  as  it  admitted 
plebeians  at  all,  would  grant  the  right  of  occupying  scats  in 
the  senate  not  absolutely  to  the  best  men,  but  chiefly  to  the 
heads  of  the  wealthy  and  notable  plebeian  fliinilies ;  and  the 
families  thus  admitted  jealously  guarded  the  possession  of 
the  senatorial  stalls.  While  a  complete  legal  equality 
therefore  had  subsisted  within  the  old  burgees-body,  the 
new  burgess-body  or  former  nieioeci  came  to  be  in  this  way 
divided  from  the  first  into  a  number  of  privileged  families 
and  a  multitude  kept  in  a  position  of  inferiority.  But  tlie 
power  of  the  community  now  according  to  the  centuriate 
organization  came  into  the  hands  of  that  class  which  since 
the  Servian  reform  of  the  army  and  of  taxation  had  borne 
mainly  the  burdens  of  the  state,  namely  the  freeholdei-s,  and 
indeed  not  so  much  into  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors 
or  into  those  of  the  small  cottagers,  as  into  those  of  the  in- 
termediate class  of  farmers — an  arrangement  in  which  the 
seniors  were  still  so  far  privileged  that,  although  less  n\t 
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inerous,  thoy  had  as  many  voting-divisions  as  the  juniors. 
While  in  this  way  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  old 
burgess-body  and  their  clan-nobility,  and  the  basis  of  a  ne^ 
bui^ess-body  was  laid,  the  preponderance  in  the  latter  rest 
ed  on  the  possession  of  land  and  on  age,  and  the  first  begin- 
nings were  already  visible  of  a  new  aristocracy  based  pri- 
marily on  the  actual  consideration  in  which  the  familicfl 
were  held — the  future  nobility.  There  could  be  no  dearer 
indication  of  the  fundamentally  conservative  character  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  than  the  fact,  that  the  revolution 
which  gave  birth  to  the  republic  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
the  primary  outlines  of  a  new  organization  of  the  state^ 
which  was  in  like  manner  conservative  and  in  like  nuamfii 
•listocratie. 


CHAPTER  IL 

tax  TBIBUITATX   OF   THE   FLEBS   AND   THE   DBCEMYIRATX. 

Under  the  new  organization  of  the  commonwealth  the  oW 
Material  burgesses  had  attained  by  legal  moo  is  full  pos 
fntereets.  session  of  political  power.  Governing  through 
the  magistracy  which  had  been  reduced  to  be  their  servant, 
preponderating  in  the  senate,  in  sole  possession  of  all  pub- 
lic offices  and  priesthoods,  armed  with  exclusive  cognizance 
of  things  human  and  divine  and  familiar  with  the  whole 
routine  of  political  procedure,  influential  in  the  j)ubnc  as- 
sembly through  the  large  number  of  pliant  fidherents  atr 
tached  to  the  various  families,  and,  lastly,  entitled  to  ex- 
amine and  to  reject  every  decree  of  the  community, — the 
patricians  might  have  long  preserved  their  practical  powor, 
just  because  they  had  at  the  right  time  abandoned  their 
claim  to  sole  legal  authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plebeians 
could  not  but  be  painfully  sensible  of  their  political  dis- 
abilities ;  but  undoubtedly  in  the  first  instance  the  nobility 
had  not  much  to  fear  from  a  purely  political  opposition,  if 
it  understood  the  art  of  keeping  the  multitude,  which  de- 
sired nothing  but  equitable  administration  and  protectioi* 
of  its  material  interests,  aloof  from  political  strife'.  In  fnc. 
during  the  first  period  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  \\f 
meet  with  various  measures  which  were  intended,  or  at  any 
rate  seem  to  have  been  intended,  to  gain  the  favour  of  thi! 
commons  for  the  government  of  the  nobility  especially  or 
economic  grounds.  The  port-dues  were  reduced;  when  the 
price  of  grain  was  high,  large  quantities  of  corn  were  pur- 
chased on  account  of  the  state,  and  the  trade  in  salt  wai 
made  a  stale^monopoly,  in  order  to  supply  the  citizens  with 
eom  and  salt  at  reasonable  prices ;  lastly,  the  national  festi 
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vnl  was  prolonged  for  an  additional  day.  Of  the  same 
character  was  the  ordinance  which  we  have  already  men* 
tioned  respecting  property  fines  (p.  327),  which  was  nol 
merely  intended  in  general  to  set  limits  to  the  dangerous 
lining-prerogative  of  the  magistrates,  but  was  also,  in  a  sig* 
nificant  manner,  calculated  for  the  especial  protection  of  the 
man  of  small  nie^ins.  The  magistrate  was  prohibited  from 
fining  the  same  man  on  the  same  day  to  an  extent  beyond 
two  sheep  or  beyond  thirty  oxen,  without  granting  leave  to 
appeal ;  and  the  reason  of  these  singular  rates  can  only  pei^ 
haps  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  man  of 
small  means  possessing  only  a  few  sheep  a  different  maxi* 
mum  appeared  necessary  from  that  fixed  for  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  herds  of  oxen — ^a  considerate  regard  to  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  person  fined,  from  which  modern 
legislators  might  take  a  lesson. 

But  these  regulations  were  merely  superficial ;  the  main 
current  flowed  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  the  change 
in  the  constitution  there  was  introduced  a  comprehensive 
revolution  in  the  financial  and  economic  relations  of  Rome. 
The  government  of  the  kings  had  probably  abstained  on 
principle  from  enhancing  the  power  of  capital,  and  had  pro- 
moted as  far  as  it  could  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms. 
The  new  aristocratic  government,  again,  appears  to  have 
aimed  from  the  first  at  the  destruction  of  the  middle  classes^ 
particularly  of  the  intermediate  and  smaller  holdings  of 
land,  and  at  the  development  of  a  domination  of  landed  and 
moneyed  lords  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an  agricultural  pro* 
letariate  on  the  other. 

The  reduction  of  the  port-dues,  although  upon  the  whole 
a  popular  measure,  chiefly  benefited  the  creat 
ir  of  tho  merchant.  13ut  a  much  greater  accession  to  the 
**^*  *  power  of  capital  was  supplied  by  the  indirect 
aystem  cf  finance-administration.  It  is  difllicult  to  say  what 
were  the  remote  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it :  but,  while  ita 
origin  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  regal  period,  after 
introduction  of  the  c-onsulate  the  importance  of  th« 
bion  of  private  agency  must  have  been  greatly  i& 
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creased,  partly  by  the  rapid  succession  of  magistrates  in 
Rome,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  financial  action  of  Xhf 
treasury  to  such  matters  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain 
and  salt ;  and  thus  the  foundation  must  have  been  laid  for 
the  system  of  fanning  the  finances,  the  development  of 
which  became  so  momentous  and  so  pernicious  for  th(^  llo- 
man  commonwealth.  The  state  gradually  put  all  its  iudi 
rect  reyenues  and  all  its  more  complicated  payments  and 
transactions  into  the  hands  of  middlemen,  who  gave  or  re- 
ceived a  round  sum  and  then  managed  the  matter  for  their 
own  benefit.  Of  course  only  considerable  capitalists  and, 
as  the  state  looked  strictly  to  tangible  security,  in  the  main 
only  large  landholders,  could  enter  into  such  engagements  : 
and  thus  there  grew  up  a  class  of  tax-farmers  and  eontrac^ 
ors,  who,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  wealth,  in  their  power 
over  the  state  to  which  they  appeared  to  be  servants,  and  hi 
the  absurd  and  sterile  basis  of  their  moneyed  doniinion,  are 
completely  on  a  parallel  with  the  speculators  on  the  stock- 
exchange  of  the  present  day. 

The  new  aspect  assumed  by  the  administration  of  finance 
showed   itself  first  and  most   palpably  in  the 

Fnblio  land.  r    r       j 

treatment  of  the  public  lands,  which  tended 
almost  directly  to  accomplish  the  material  and  moral  anni- 
hilation of  the  middle  classes.  The  use  of  the  public  pas- 
ture and  of  the  state-domains  generally  was  from  its  very 
nature  a  privilege  of  burgesses ;  formal  law  excluded  the 
plebeian  from  the  joint  use  of  the  common  pasture.  As 
however,  apart  from  the  conversion  of  the  public  land  into 
private  property  or  its  assignation,  Roman  law  knew  no 
fixed  rights  of  usufruct  on  the  part  of  individual  burgesses 
to  be  respected  like  those  of  property,  it  depended  solely 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  so  long  as  the  public  land  re 
mained  such,  to  grant  and  to  define  it^  joint  enjoyment ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  frequently  made  use  of 
his  right,  or  at  least  his  power,  as  to  this  matter  in  favoui 
of  plebeians.  But  on  the  introduction  of  the  republic  the 
principle  was  again  strictly  insisted  on,  tliat  the  use  of  the 
eommon  pasture  belonged  in  law  merely  to  the  burgess  of 
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were  increasing  and  all  means  of  deliverance  were  fore 
closed,  distress  and  despair  could  not  but  spread  with  fear 
ful  rapidity  among  the  agricultural  middle  class. 

Tlie  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  which  arose  out 
ReUUoM  of  ^^  these  relations,  by  no  means  coincided  with 
ouoS^to  ^^^  between  the  clans  and  the  plebeians.  If 
wtw^^tS  ^  ^®  greater  part  of  the  patricians  were 
^rdora  wealthy  landholders,  opulent  and  considerable 

flimilies  were,  of  course,  not  wanting  among  the  plebeians ; 
and  as  the  senate,  which  eyen  then  perhaps  consisted  in 
greater  part  of  plebeians,  had  assumed  the  superintendence 
of  the  finances  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  patrician  inagis 
trates,  it  was  natural  that  all  those  economic  advantages^ 
for  which  the  political  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  abused, 
should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  wealthy  collectively  ;  and 
the  pressure  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  the  commons,  since 
'iiose  who  were  the  ablest  and  the  most  capable  of  re- 
sistance were  by  their  admission  to  the  senate  transferred 
from  the  class  of  the  oppressed  to  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
pressors. 

But  this  state  of  things  prevented  the  political  position 
of  the  aristocracy  from  being  permanently  tenable.  Had  it 
possessed  the  8ol^<x)ntrol  to  govern  justly  and  to  protect  the 
middle  class — as  individual  consuls  from  its  ranks  endeav- 
oured, but  from  the  reduced  position  of  the  magistracy 
were  unable  effectually  to  do — it  might  have  long  main- 
tained itself  in  sole  possession  of  the  offices  of  state.  Had 
it  been  willing  to  admit  the  wealthy  and  respectable  pl(> 
beians  to  full  equality  of  rights — possibly  by  connecting 
the  acquisition  of  the  patriciate  with  admission  into  tbe 
senate— both  might  long  have  governed  and  speculated  with 
impunity.  But  neither  of  these  courses  was  adopted  ;  the 
narrowness  of  mind  and  short-sightedness,  which  are  the 
proper  and  inalienable  privileges  of  all  genuine  patrician* 
ism,  were  true  to  their  character  also  in  Rome,  and  rent  the 
powerful  commonwealth  asunder  in  useless,  aimless,  and  in« 
glorious  strife. 
-s<(      The  immediate  crisis  however  proceeded  not  from  thosi 
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Seoesdon  to     who  felt  the  disabilities  of  their  oider,  but  from 
Mount  the  distress  of  the  farmers.    The  rectified  annalt 

6ia  place  the  political  revDlution  in  the  year  244. 

tf&.  4M.  the  social  in  the  years  259  and  260 ;  they  ocr* 
ttunly  appear  to  have  been  close  upon  each  other,  but  the 
interval  was  probably  longer.  The  strict  enforcement  of 
the  law  of  debt— so  runs  the  story— excited  the  indignation 
of  the  farmers  at  large.  When  in  the  year  259 
the  levy  was  called  forth  for  a  dangerous  war, 
!lie  men  bound  to  serve  refused  to  obey  the  command ;  so 
;hat  the  consul  Publius  Servilius  suspended  for  a  time  the 
application  of  the  debtor-laws,  and  gave  orders  to  liberate 
the  peraons  already  imprisoned  for  debt  as  well  as  prohibit- 
ed further  arrests.  The  farmers  took  their  places  in  the 
ranks  and  helped  to  secure  the  victory.  On  their  return 
from  the  field  of  battle  the  peace,  which  had  been  achieved 
by  their  exertions,  brought  back  their  prison  and  their 
chains :  with  merciless  rigour  the  second  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  enforced  the  debtor-laws,  and  his  colleague,  to 
whom  his  former  soldiers  appealed  for  aid,  dared  not  oSer 
opposition.  It  seemed  as  if  collegiate  rule  had  been  intro- 
duced not  for  the  protection  of  the  people^  but  to  facilitate 
breach  of  fiiith  and  despotism ;  they  endured,  however, 
what  could  not  be  changed.  But  when  in  the  fuUowing 
year  the  war  was  renewed,  the  word  of  the  consul  availed 
no  longer.  It  was  only  when  Manius  Valerius  was  nomi- 
nated dictator  that  the  farmers  submitted,  partly  from  their 
awe  of  the  higher  magisterial  authority,  partly  from  their 
ciinfidenoe  in  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  popular  cause — for 
the  Valerii  were  one  of  those  old  patrician  clans  by  whom 
government  was  esteemed  a  privilege  and  an  honour,  not  p 
source  of  gain.  The  victory  was  again  with  the  Romac 
standards ;  but  when  the  victors  came  home  and  the  dicta 
tor  submitted  his  proposals  of  reform  to  the  senate,  thej 
^cre  thwarted  by  its  obstinate  opposition.  The  army  still 
tftood  in  its  array,  as  usual,  before  the  gates  of  the  city. 
When  the  news  arrived,  the  long  threatening  storm  bursi 
forth  ;  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  compact  military  organ i 
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lation  carried  even  the  timid  and  the  i  jdifTcrent  tiluug  with 
the  movement.  The  army  abandoned  its  general  and  ite 
encampment^  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  commanders 
(if  the  legions — the  military  tribunes,  who  were  at  least  ii 
great  part  plebeians — ^marched. in  martial  order  into  the- 
di:strict  of  Crustumeria  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio, 
vliere  it  occupied  a  hill  and  threatened  to  establish  in  thii 
most  fertile  part  of  th€  Roman  territory  a  new  plebeian 
elty.  This  secession  showed  in  a  palpable  manner  even  to 
the  m  >st  obstinate  of  the  oppressors  that  such  a  civil  war 
must  end  with  economic  ruin  to  themselves  ;  and  the  senate 
gave  way.  The  dictator  negotiated  an  agreement ;  the  citi- 
zens returned  within  the  city  walls ;  unity  was  outwardly 
restored.  The  people  gave  Manius  Valerius  thenceforth  the 
name  of  **  the  great "  {nuiximus) — and  called  the  mount 
beyond  the  Anio  ''  the  sacred  mount."  There  was  some- 
thing mighty  and  elevating  in  such  a  revolution,  undertaken 
by  the  nmltitude  itself  without  definite  guidance  under 
generals  whom  accident  supplied,  and  accomplished  without 
bloodshed ;  and  with  pleasure  and  pride  the  citizens  re> 
called  its  memory.  Its  consequences  were  felt  for  many 
oenturies :  it  was  the  origin  of  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs. 

In  addition  to  temporary  enactments,  particularly  fori 
Kcbdoatri-     remedying  the  most  urgent  distre^  occasioned! 
plebeian"*      by  debt,  and  for  providing  for  a  numl)er  of  the 
aodiica.  rural   population   by   the   founding  of  various 

colonies,  the  dictator  carried  in  constitutional  form  a  law, 
which  ho  moreover— doubtless  in  order  to  secure  aomesty 
to  the  burgesses  for  the  breach  of  their  military  oath — 
caused  every  individual  member  of  the  community  to  swear 
to,  and  then  had  it  deposited  in  a  temple  under  the  chai|^f 
and  custody  of  two  magistrates  specially  appointed  from 
the  plebs  for  the  purpose,  the  two  **  house-masters  "  {aediU*). 
This  law  placed  by  the  side  of  the  two  patrician  consula 
two  plebeian  tribunes,  who  were  to  bo  elected  by  the  ple-X 
beians  assembled  in  curies.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  wsji 
of  no  avail  in  opposition  to  the  military  imperium^  that  is^l 
iu  opposition  to  the  aithority  of  tlie  dictator  evei  ywhore 
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or  to  that  of  the  consuls  beyond  the  city ;  but  it  confronted,^ 
on  a  footing  of  independence  and  equality,  the  ordinary 
dvil  powers  which  the  consuls  exercised..   TTiere  was,  how- ' 
ever,  no  jiartition  of  powers^    The  tribunes  obtained  on  the{ 
one  hand  the  right  to  cancel  any  command  issued  by  a  ma  I 
gistrate,  by  which  the  burgess  whom  it  af!ected  considered ' 
himself  aggrieved,  through  a  protest  duly  and  personally 
tendered  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  obtained  or  assumed 
the  prerogative  of  pronouncing  criminal  sentences  without! 
limit  and  of  defending  them,  if  an  appeal  took  place,  before  | 
the  assembled  people.,    To  these  there  was  very  soon  at- 
tached the  further  prerogative  of  addressing-  the  people  ir 
general  and  of  procuring  the  adoption  of  resolutioiis. 

The  power  of  the  tribunes  therefore  primarily  involved 
interoeB-  ^^  right  of  putting  a  stop  at  their  pleasure  to 
^^^  acts  of  administration  and  to  the  execution  of 

the  law,  of  enabling  a  person  bound  to  military  service  to 
withhold  himself  from  the  levy  with  impunity,  of  prevent- 
ing or  cancelling  the  arrest  of  the  condemned  debtor  or  his 
imprisonment  during  investigation,  and  other  powers  of  the 
same  sort.  That  this  legal  help  might  not  be  frustrated  by 
the  absence  of  the  helpers,  it  was  further  ordained  that  the 
tribune  should  not  spend  a  night  out  of  tho  city,  .and  that 
his  door  must  stand  open  day  and  night.  The  tribunes/ 
however  could  not  prohibit  the  judge  from  pronounchig  his' 
sontt'nce,  the  senate  from  adopting  its  decree,  or  the  centu- 
ries from  giving  their  votes. 

In  virtue  of  their  judicial  office  they  could  by  their  mea- 
Jurifldie-         sengers  summon  before  them  any  burgess,  even  i 
***"*•  the  consul  in  office,  arrest  him  if  he  should  re- 

fuse, imprison  him  during  investigation  or  allow  him  to  find 
bail,  and  then  sentence  him  to  doalli  or  to  a  fine.  For  this  | 
purpose  the  two  plebeian  aediles,  who  were  appointed  at 
the  same  time,  were  attached  to  the  tribunes  as  attendantf 
and  assistants;  as  were  also  the  ''ten  men  for  lawsuits *'{ 
{indices  decemviri,  afterwards  decemviri  lilihus  iudicandis). 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  is  not  known  ;  the  aediles  had 
judicial  powers  like  the  tribunes,  but  principally  in  thf 
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f  minor  cases  that  might  be  settled  by  fines.  If  an  appeal 
took  place  from  their  sentence,  it  was  directed  not  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  burgesses,  with  which  the  tribunes  wew 
not  entitled  to  transact  business,  but  to  the  whole  body  oft 
the  plebeians,  who  must  in  this  case  also  have  met  antf 
have  voted  by  curies.  This  sort  of  proceeding  certainly 
savoured  of  violence  rather  than  of  justice,  especially  when 
it  was  adopted  against  a  non-plebeian,  as  must  in  &ct  liave 
been  ordinarily  the  case.  It  was  not  to  be  reconciled  eithsr 
with  the  letter  or  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  a 
patrician  should  be  called  to  account  by  authorities  who 
presided  not  over  the  body  of  burgesses,  but  over  an  asso* 
ciation  formed  within  it,  and  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
appeal  not  to  the  burgesses,  but  to  this  very  association. 
This  was  lynch  justice ;  but  it  was  carried  into  effect,  niid 
there  was  at  least  an  endeavour  to  clothe  it  in  the  forms  of 
law. 

This  new  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes  and  aediles,  and 
the  appellate   decisions  of  the  plebeian  assembly  thence 
arising,  were  meant  beyond  doubt  to  be  as  much  governed 
by  the  laws  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls  and  quaestors 
and  the  judgments  of  the  centuries  on  appeal.     But  the  legal 
conceptions  of  crime   committed   against  the   community 
(p.  204),  and  of  offences  against  order  (p.  205),  were  them- 
selves so  little  fixed,  and  their  statutory  definition  so  difliouU 
and  indeed  impossible,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
under  these  categories  from  its  very  nature  bore  almost 
inevitably  the  stamp  of  arbitrariness.     And  at  this  epoch, 
when  the  very  idea  of  right  had  become  obscured  amidsl 
the  struggles  of  the  orders,  and  when  the  legal  party-lead- 
ers on  both  sides  were  furnished  with  coK)rdinate  jurisdic- 
tion, that  jurisdiction  must  have  more  and  more  approxi* 
mated  to  a  mere  arbitrary  police.     It  affected  more  espe- 
cially the  magistrate.     By  right  the  magistrate,  according 
to  Roman  state-law,  so  long  as  he  was  in  office,  was  amena* 
ble  to  no  jurisdiction  at  all,  and  even  afler  demitting  hU 
office  he  was  not  responsible  for  acts  done  within  his  pK^pa 
province  as  a  magistrate ;  even  on  the  iut»*oduction  of  thi 
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provocatio  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  dep^irt  from  )hes6 
principles  (p.  326).  But  now  the  tribiinician  jurisdi  stioc 
became  practically  a  control  exercised  over  every  iragis* 
trate,  sometimes  immediately,  sometimes  in  the  sequel,  an<f 
a  control  the  more  oppressive  that  neither  the  crime  nor  its 
punishment  was  formally  defined  by  law.  In  reality,  by 
means  of  the  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes  and 
Cunsuls,  the  estates,  limbs,  and  lives  of  the  burgesses  were 
abandoned  to  the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  party-assemblies.  ^ 
With  this  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  there  was  further 
^^  associated  a  co-ordinate  right  of  initiating  iegiA- 

lation.  As  the  tribunes  had  to  address  the  peo* 
pie  in  defending  their  sentences  in  cases  of  penal  procedure, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  come  to  hold  assemblies  of 
the  people  for  other  purposes  also  and  that  they  should 
address  the  people  or  allow  others  to  address  it ;  a  right 
that  was  specially  guaranteed  by  the  Iciiian  law 
(262),  which  threatened  with  severe  punishment 
any  one  who  should  interrupt  the  tribune  M'hile  speaking, 
or  should  bid  .the  assembly  disperse.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  tribune  could  not  well  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  a  vote  on  other  proposals  as  well  as  on 
the  confirmation  of  his  sentences.  Such  *'  resolves  of  the 
multitude"  {plebi  scita)  were  not  indeed  strictly  valid  de- 
crees of  the  people;  on  the  contrary,  they _ were  at  first 
little  more  than  are  the  resolutions  of  our  modern  public 
meetings ;  but  as  the  distinction  between  the  comitia  of  the 
people  and  the  councils  of  the  multitude  was  of  a  formal 
nature  rather  than  au^ht  else,  the  validity  of  these  resolves 
•8  autonomic  determinations  of  the  community  was  at  once 
asserted  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  Iciiian 
law  for  instance  was  immediately  carried  in  this  way. 

Thus  were  the  tribunes  of  the  people  appointed  as  a 
■hield  and  protection  for  individuals,  and  as  leaders  and 
managers  for  the  collective  body,  provided  with  unlimited 
judicial  power  in  criminal  proceedings  that  in  this  way  they 
might  add  emphasis  to  their  command,  and  lastly  even  pro 
Dounced  to  be  in  their  persons  inviolable  {sacrosancii).     The 
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people  man  by  man  swore  for  themselves  and  their  duldrec 
to  defend  the  tribunes ;  and  whoever  laid  hands  upon  thom 
was  regarded  not  merely  as  forfeited  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  g<)ds,  but  also  as  outlawed  and  proscribed  among  men.  . 
The  tribunes  of  the  multitude  (iriSuni  pUbiti)  arose  oii 
Boiationof  of  the  military  tribunes  and  derived  from  them 
£ih?oon-  ^^^'^  name;  but  constitutionally  they  had  nii 
•^'  further  relation  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  in 

respect  of  powers  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  stood  on  a  level 
with  the  consuls.  The  appeal  from  the  consul  to  the  tri- 
bune, and  the  tribune's  right  of  intercession  in  opposition 
to  the  consul,  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
appeal  from  consul  to  consul  and  the  intercession  of  the 
one  consul  in  opposition  to  the  other ;  and  both  cases  were 
simply  applications  of  the  general  principle  of  law  that, 
where  two  equal  authorities  differ,  the  veto  prevails  over 
the  command.  Moreover  the  original  number  (which  in-j 
deed  was  soon  augmented),  the  annual  duration  of  the 
magistracy,  which  in  the  case  of  tlic  tribunes  changed  its 
occupants  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  their  irremoveable 
tenure  of  office,  were  common  to  the  tribunes  and  the  con- 
suls. They  shared  also  the  peculiar  collegiate  arrangeni«.'nt, 
which  placed  the  full  powers  of  the  office  in  the  hands  of 
each  individual  consul  and  of  each  individual  tribune,  and, 
when  collisions  occurred  within  the  college,  did  not  cotint 
the  votes,  but  gave  the  Nay  precedence  over  the  Yea ;  for 
which  rejison,  when  a  tribune  forbade,  the  vote  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  sufficient  notwithstanding  the  opposition  <>f  hi?- 
colleagues,  while  on  the  other  hand  when  he  brought  an 
accusation  he  could  be  thwarted  by  any  one  of  Uiosc  col- 
leagues. Both  consuls  and  tribunes  had  full  and  co-ordifialit 
criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  its  exercise,  as  the  two  quat'ss* 
tors  were  attached  to  the  former,  the  two  aedilea  were  ajjsu 
ciated  with  the  latter.*    The  consuls  were  necessarily  jia- 

*  That  the  plebeian  aediles  were  formed  afler  the  model  of  the  pit 
Irimn  quaestors  in  the  same  way  as  the  plebeian  tribunes  afler  the  mo. 
of  the  patrician  consuls,  is  evident  both  as  regards  their  criminal 
lions  (in  whicli  the  distinction  between  the  two  magistraoieB  seems  tr 
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tricians,  the   tribunes  necessarily   plebeians.     The  former  i 
had  the  ampler  power,  the  Litter  the  more  iinlim.  icd,  for} 
the  consul  submitted  to  the  prohibition  and  the  ju  Igment 
of  the  tribunes,  but  the  tribune  did  not  submit  hiitself  tc 
the  consul .     Thus  the  tribunician  power  was  a  copy  of  thej 
eociubr ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  contrast  to  it.     The* 
power  of  the  consuls  was  essentially  positive,  that  of  the 
tribunes  essentially  negative.     Therefore  the  consuls  alone i 
were  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people,  not  the  tribunes ;  \ 
for  the  former  were  elected  by  the  whole  burgesses,  the 
latter  only  by  the  plebeian  association.     In  token  of  this 
the  consul  appeared  in  public  with  the  apparel  and  i^etinue 
pertaining  to  stat&ofiicials ;  the  tribune  sat  on  a  stool  in* 
stead  of  the  "  chariot  seat,^  and  wanted  the  official  attend- 
ants, the  purple  border,  and  generally  all  the  insignia  of 
magistracy:   even  in  the  senate  the  tribune  had  neither 
presidency  nor  seat.     Thus  In  this  remarkable  institution 
absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stern  and  abrupt  fash- 
ion opposed  to  absolute  command  ;  the  quarrel  was  settled | 
by  l^ally  recognizing  and  regulating  the  discord  between 
rich  and  poor. 

But  what  was  gained  by  a  measure  which  broke  up  the 

unity  of  the  state ;  which  subjected  the  magis- 

Taine  of  ttie     trates  to  a  controlling  authority  unsteady  in  its 

action  and  dependent  on  all  the  passions  of  the 

moment;  which  in  the  hour  of  peril  might  have  brought 

the  administration  to  a  dead-lock  at  the  bidding  of  any  one 

have  lain  In  their  lendencies  only,  not  in  their  powers)  and  as  regards  their 
charge  of  the  arcliives.  The  temple  of  Ceres  was  to  the  aediles  what  the 
iemple  of  Saturn  wa»  to  the  quaestors,  and  from  the  former  they  deriv- 
ed their  name.  Significant  in  this  respect  is  the  enactment  of  the  law 
of  806  (Liv.  ill  65),  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  should  be  delivered 
3«er  to  the  aediles  there  (p.  816),  whereas,  as  is  well  known,  according 
to  the  ancient — and,  after  the  settlement  of  the  struggles  between  the 
orders,  exclusively  retained  —  practice  those  decrees  were  committed  to 
the  quaestors  for  preservation  in  the  temple  of  Saturn.  That  the  picbi 
also  for  a  time  had  a  chest  of  its  own,  and  that  the  aediles  managed  it| 
4  possible  and,  from  the  way  in  ^hich  the  latter  dealt  with  the  tniml  ft 
paid  to  them,  even  probable ;  but  it  cannot  be  oei-tainly  proved. 
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of  the  opposition  chiefs  elevated  to  the  rival  throne ;  and 
which,  by  investing  all  the  magistrates  with  co-ordinate 
'  jurisdiction  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  as  it 
were^  formally  transferred  that  administration  from  the 
domain  of  law  to  that  of  politics  and  corrupted  it  for  all 
time  coming  ?  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  tribunAtc,  if  itj 
did  not  directly  contribute  to  the  political  equalization  oi  i 
the  orders,  served  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  •' 
the  plebeians  when  these  soon  afterwards  desired  admi&^ 
sion  to  the  oflices  of  state.  But  this  was  not  the  real  de- 
sign of  the  tribunate.  It  was  a  concession  wrung  not  from 
the  politically  privileged  order,  but  from  the  rich  landlords 
and  capitalists ;  it  was  designed  to  ensure  to  the  commons 
equitable  administration  of  law,  and  to  promote  a  more 
judicious  administration  of  finance.  This  design  it  did  not, 
and  could  not,  fulfil.  The  tribune  might  put  a  stop  to  par-i} 
ticular  iniquities,  to  individual  instances  of  crying  hard«t 
ship  ;  but  the  fault  lay  not  in  the  un&ir  working  of  a  right- 
eous law,  but  in  a  law  which  was  itself  unrighteous,  and 
how  could  the  tribune  regularly  obstruct  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  ?  Could  he  have  done  so,  it  would  have 
served  little  to  remedy  the  evil,  unless  the  sources  of  im- 
poverishment were  stopped  —  the  perverse  taxation,  the 
wretched  system  of  credit,  and  the  pernicious  occupation 
of  the  domain-lands.  But  such  measures  were  not  at- 
tempted, evidently  because  the  wealthy  plebeians  them- 
selves had  no  less  interest  in  these  abuses  than  the  patri- 
cians. So  this  singular  ntagistracy  was  instituted,  which 
presented  to  the  ocmmons  an  obvious  and  available  aid, 
and  yet  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic reform.  It  was  no  proof  of  political  wisdom,  but  o 
wretched  compromise  between  the  wealthy  aristocracy  and 
the  loaderless  multitude.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  tho 
tribunate  of  the  people  preserved  Rome  from  tyranny. 
Were  it  true,  it  would  be  of  little  moment :  a  change  in 
the  form  of  the  state  is  not  in  itself  an  evil  for  a  people ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  misfoitune  for  the  Romans  that 
monarchy  was  introduced  too  late,  after  the  physical  v^d 
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mental  energies  of  the  nation  were  exhausted.  But  the 
assertion  is  not  even  correct ;  as  is  shown  by  the  circum- 
Biance  that  the  Italian  states  remained  as  regularly  free 
from  tyrants  as  the  Hellenic  states  regularly  w  tnes&ed 
their  rise.  The  reason  lies  simply  in  the  flict  tha/t  yrann y  |  9 
is  everywhere  the  result  of  universal  sufrrage\ and  that  Wr-"  V  •  ^ 
Italians  excluded  the  burgesses  who  had  no  land  from  theii 
public  assemblies  longer  than  the  Greeks  did  :  when  Rome 
departed  from  this  course,  monarchy  did  not  fail  to  emerge, 
and  was  in  fact  associated  with  this  very  tribunician  office. 
Tiiat  the  tribunate  had  its  use,  in  pointing  out  legitimate 
paths  of  opposition  and  averting  many  a  wrong,  no  one 
will  fail  to  acknowledge;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that, 
where  it  did  prove  useful,  it  was  employed  for  very  differ- 
ent  objects  from  those  for  which  it  had  been  established. 
The  bold  experiment  of  allowing  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition a  constitutional  veto,  and  of  investing  them  with 
power  to  assert  it  regardless  of  the  consequences,  proved 
to  be  an  expedient  by  which  the  state  was  politically  un- 
hinged ;  and  social  evils  were  prolonged  by  the  application 
of  useless  palliatives. 

Now  that  civil  war  was  organized,  it  pursued  its  course. 
//FiiHh«r  di*-  '^^  parties  stood  face  to  face  as  if  drawn  up  for 
f  wsnnoiu.  battle,  each  under  its  leaders.  Restriction  of 
the  consular  and  extension  of  the  tribunician  power  were 
the  objects  contended  for  on  the  one  side  ;  the  annihilation 
of  the  tribunate  was  sought  on  the  other.  Legal  impunity 
secured  for  insubordination,  refusal  to  enter  the  ranks  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  impeachments  involving  fines  and 
penalties  directed  specially  against  magistrates  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  commons  or  who  had  simply  pro> 
voked  their  displeasure,  were  the  weapons  of  the  plebeians ; 
and  to  these  the  patricians  opposed  violence,  concert  with 
the  public  foes,  and  occasionally  also  the  dagger  of  the  afr* 
■assin.  Hand-to-hand  conflicts  took  place  in  the  streets, 
and  on  both  sides  the  sacred ness  of  the  magistrate's  person 
was  violated.  Many  families  of  burgesses  are  said  to  /lave 
migrated,  and  to  have  sought  more  peaceful  abodes  in  neigh 
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bouricg  communities ;  and  we  may  well  believe  it  The 
btrong  patriotism  of  the  people  is  obvious  from  the  fiict 
not  that  they  adopted  this  constitution,  but  that  they  en 
dured  it,  and  that  the  community,  notwithstanding  the  most 
rehement  convulsions,  still  held  together. 

The  best-known  incident  in  these  conflicts  of  the  orders 
,  .  ^  . ,  is  the  history  of  Gaius  Marcius,  a  brave  arifito* 

\  crat,  who  derived  his  surname  from  the  storm« 

ing  of  Corioli.     Indignant  at  the  refusal  of  the  centuries  to 
entrust  to  him  the  consulate  in  the  year  263,  he 
is  reported  to  have  proposed,  according  to  one 
version,  the  suspension  of  the  sales  of  com  from  the  states 
stores,  till  the  hungry  people  should  give  up  the  tribunate  ; 
accord  ing  to  another  version,  the  direct  abolition  of  the 
tribunate  itself.     Impeached  by  the  tribunes  so  that  his  life 
was  in  peril,  it  is  said  that  he  left  the  city,  but  only  to  re- 
turn at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army ;  that  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  conquering  the  city  of  his  fathers  for  the  pub- 
lic foe,  the  earnest  appeal  of  his  mother  touched  his  con- 
science; and  that  thus  he  expiated  his  first  treason  by  a 
second,  and  both  by  death.     How  much  of  this  is  true 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  the  story,  over  which  the  naive 
misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  annalists  have  shed  a 
patriotic  glory,  affords  a  glimpse  of  the  deep  moral  and 
political  disgrace  of  these   conflicts   between   the  orders, 
i)  Of  a  similar  stamp  was  the  surprise  of  the  Capitol  by  a 
;  band  of  political  refugees,  led  by  a  Sabine  chief,  Appius 
Herdonius,  in  the  year  294;  they  summoned 
the  slaves  to  arms,  and  it  was  only  afVer  a  vio- 
lent conflict,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Tusculans  who  hastened 
to  render  help,  that  the  Roman  burgess^force  overcame  the 
Catllinarian  band.     The  same  character  of  fanatical  exaa^ 
peration  marks  other  events  of  this  epoch,  the  historical 
significance  of  which  can  no  longer  bo  apprehended  in  the 
lying  family  narratives ;  such  as  the  predominance  of  the 
Fabian  clan  which  furnished  one  of  the  two  consuls  from 
269  to  275,  and  the  reaction  against  it,  the  emi 
gration  of  the  Fabii  from  Rome,  and  their  anni 
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«T7.  hilaUon  by  the  Etruscans  on  the  Cremera  (277). 

It  was  pel  haps  in  connection  with  this  quarrel  that  the  right 
hitherto  belonging  to  the  magistrate  of  proposing  his  suo* 
eessor  was  dropped,  at  least  as  regarded  the  one  consul 
(about  273).  Still  more  odious  was  the  murdiT  >/ 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Gnaeus  Genucius,,' 
who  had  ventured  to  call  two  consulars  to  account,  and  who 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  impeachment  was 
7tt.  found  dead  in  his  bed  (281).    The  immediate  '  | 

effect  of  this  misdeed  was  the  Publilian   law    • 
lii.  (283),  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  con 

sequences  with  which  Roman  history  has -to  deal.  Two  of 
the  most  important  arrangements — the  introduction  of  the  ^ 
plebeian  assembly  of  tribes,  and  the  placing  of  the  plebi- ' 
9eiium  on  a  level,  although  conditionally,  with  the  formal ' 
law  sanctioned  by  the  whole  community — are  to  be  re-^ 
ferred,  the  former  certainly,  the  latter  probably,  to  the 
proposal  of  Volero  Publilius  the  tribune  of  the  people  in 
283.  The  plebs  had  hitherto  adopted  its  reso- 
lutions by  curies ;  accordingly  in  these  its  sepa- 
rate assemblies  the  voting  had  been  by  mere  numbers 
without  distinction  of  estate  or  freehold  property,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  concert  among  clansmen  implied  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  curial  assembly,  the  clients  of  the  great  || 
patrician  families  had  voted  together  in  the  assembly  of 
the  plebeians.  Both  of  these  circumstances  had  given  the 
nobility  various  opportunities  of  exercising  influence  on 
that  assembly,  and  especially  of  managing  the  election  of 
tribunes  according  to  their  views ;  and  both  were  henc^ 
forth  done  away  by  means  of  the  new  method  of  voting 
according  to  tribes.  Of  these,  four  had  been  formed  under 
the  Servian  constitution  for  the  purposes  of  the  levy,  em- 
bracing town  and  country  alike  (p.  136) ;  subsequently-^ 
perhaps  in  the  year  259 — the  Roman  territory 
had  been  divided  into  twenty  districts,  of  which 
the  first  four  were  the  ancietit  wards  now  restricted  to  the 
city  and  its  immediate  environs,  while  the  other  sixteen 
were  formed  out  of  the  rural  territory  on  the  basis  of  the 


» 
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clan-cautons  of  the  earliest  Roman  domain  (p.  63).    To 
these  was  added — ^probably  only  in   consequence  of  the. 
Publilian  law,  and  with  a  view  to  bring  about  the  inequal- 
ity, which  was  desirable  for  voting  purposes,  in  the  total 
number  ol  the  divisions — as  a  twenty -first  tribe  the  Cru»  N 
turainian,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  place  where  tl.^ 
plebs  had  constituted  itself  as  such  and  had  established  «.!.« 
tribunate  (p.  352)  ;  and  thenceforth  the  special  assemblies 
of  the  plebs  took  place,  not  by  curies,  but  by  tribes.     In 
these  divisions,  which  were  based  throughout  on  the  p<is» 
session  of  land,  the  voters  were  exclusively  freeholders: 
but  they  voted  without  distinction  as  to  the  size  of  their  i 
possession,  and  just  as  they  dwelt  together  in  villages  and:, 
hamlets.     Consequently,  this  assembly  of  the  tribes,  which^' 
otherwise  was  externally  modelled  on  that  of  the  curies, 
was  in  reality  an  assembly  of  the  independent  middle  c\aasj/ 
from  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  great  majority  of  freedn/ 
men  and  dients  were  excluded  as  not  being  freeholders, 
and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  landholders  hadJ) 
no  such  preponderance  as  in  the  centuries.    This  **  meeting/ 
of  the  multitude  "  {concilium  plebia)  was  even  less  a  gen^  ( 
eral  assembly  of  the  burgesses  than  the  plebeian  assembly , 
by  curies  had  been,  for  it  not  only,  like  the  latter,  excluded,, 
all  the  patricians,  but  also  the  plebeians  who  bad  no  land ;' , 
but  the  multitude  was  powerful  enough  to  carry  the  point  . 
that  its  decree  should  have  equal  legal  validity  with  that  ;' 
adopted  by  the  centuries,  in  the  event  of  its  having  been  '^ 
previously  approved  by  the  whole  senate.     That  this  last : 
regulation  had  the.  force  of  esttiblished  law  before  the  issu- 


ing of  the  Twelve  Tables,  is  certain  ;  whether  it  was  direct- 1 
ly  introduced  on  occasion  of  the  Publilian  plebiseiium^  or,! 
wliether  it  had  already  been  called  into  existence  by  somn^  I 
other— now  forgotten*— enactment,  and  was  only  applied  to/  \ 
the  Publilian  pUhiscitum^  cannot  be  any  longer  ascertained 
In  like  maimer  it  remains  uncertain  whether  the  number  of 
tribunes  was  raised  b}*  this  law  from  two  to  five,  or  whether 
that  increase  had  taken  place  previously. 

More  sagacious  in  plan  than  all  t^ese  narty  steps  was 
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Ag^,ft>p        the  attempt  of  Spurius  Cassius  to  Drcak  down 
^^^  the  financial  omnipotence  of  the  rich,  and  so  to 

^^^"^         put  a  stop  tx)  the  true  source  of  the  evil.     H« 
was  a  patrician,  and  none  in  his  order  surpassed  him  in 
rank  and  reo^wn.     After  two  triumphs,  in  his  third  oon- 
sUlate  (268),  he  submitted  to  the  burgesses  a. 
proposal  to  have  the  public  domain  measured! 
and  to  lease  part  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury  | 
while  a  further  portion  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  ney^ 
oesdtous.     In  other  words,  he  attempted  to  wrest  the  con* 
trol  of  the  public  lands  from  the  senate,  and,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  burgesses,  to  put  an  end  to  the  selfish  system 
of  occupation.     He  probably  imagined  that  his  personal 
distiuctiou,  and  the  equity  and  wisdom  of  the  measure, 
might  carry  it  even  amidst  that  stormy  sea  of  passion  and 
of  weakness.     But  he  was  mistaken.     The  nobles  rose  as 
one  man ;  the  rich  plebeians  took  part  with  them ;  the  com- 
mons were  dissatisfied  because  Sptirius  Cassius  desired,  in 
accordance  with  federal  rights  and  equity,  to  give  to  the 
Latin  confederates  their  share  in  the  assignation.     Cassius 
had  to  die.     There  is  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  ho  hadi 
usurped  regal  power,  for  he  had  indeed  endeavoured  likcw 
the  kings  to  protect  the  free  commons  against  his  v^wi^ 
order.     His  law  was  buried  along  with  him  ;  but  its  spec* 
tre  thenceforward  incessantly  haunted  the  eyes  of  the  rich, 
and  again  and  again  it  rose  from  the  tomb  against  them, 
until  amidst  the  conflicts  to  which  it  led  the  commonwealth 
perished. 

A  further  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  tribunidan 
power  by  securing  to  the  plebeians  equality  of  m 
rights  m  a  more  regular  and  more  effectual  way.; 
The  tribune  of  the  people,  Gaius  Terentilius  Arsa,  pit> 
posed  in  292  the  nomination  of  a  commission  f 
of  five  men  to  prepare  a  general  code  of  law  by  ■ 
which  the  consuls  should  in  future  be  bound  in  exercising 
their  judicial  powers.     But  the  senate  refused  to  sanction 
this  proposal,  and  ten  years  elapsed  ere  it  was  carried  into 
effect— *year8  of  vehement  strife  between  the  ordeiv,  an^ 
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variously  agitated  moreover  by  wars  and  internal  troublesi 
Wilh  equal  obstinacy  the  party  of  the  nobles  hindered  th« 
concession  of  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  the  plebs  nomi^ 
Dated  again  and  again  the  same  men  as  tribunes.    Atteropti 
were  made  to  obviate  the  jittack  by  other  concessions.     la 
the  year  297  an  increase  of  the  tribunes  firoin , 
five  to  ten  was  sanctioned — ^a  very  dubious  gain  ; ' 
and  in  the  following  year,  by  an  Icilian  plebiicHum  whieb 
was  admitted  among  the  sworn  privileges  of  the  plebs,  the 
Aventine,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  temple-grove  and  un-i« 
inhabited,  was  distributed  among  the  poorer  burgesses  as  \ 
sites  for  buildings  in  heritable  occupancy.    The  plebs  took  ii 
what  was  offered  to  them,  but  never  ceased  to  insist  in  their  jl 
demand  for  a  legal  code.     At  length,  in  the  year  ' 
300,  a  compromise  was  effected ;  the  senate  in  L 
substance  gave  way.     The  preparation  of  a  legal  code  was  ( 
resolved  upon  ;  for  that  purpose,  as  an  extraordinary  meas- 1  \ 
ure,  the  centuries  were  to  choose  ten  men  who  were  at  the  ; ' 
same  time  to  act  as  supreme  magistrates  in  room  of  the 
consuls  (decemviri  consulari  imperio  legibtts  seribundis),  and  ^ 
to  this  office  not  merely  patricians,  but  plebeians  also  might ,' 
be  elected.     These  were  here  for  the  first  time  designated  as 
eligible,  though  only  for  an  extraordinary  office.     This  was 
a  great  step  in  the  progress  towards  full  political  equality ; 
and  it  was  not  too  dearly  purchased,  when  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  right  of  appeal  were  suspended 
while  the  decemvirate  lasted,  and  the  decemvirs  were  sim- 
ply bound  not  to  infringe  the  sworn  liberties  of  the  plebs. 
Previously  however  an   embassy  was  sent  to  Greece  to 
bring  home  the  laws  of  Solon  and  other  Greek  laws  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  its  return  that  the  decemvirs  were  choscr 
for  the  year  303.     Although  they  were  at  lib- 
erty to  elect  plebeians,  the  choice  fell  on  patri* 
cians  alone — so  powerful  was  the  nobility  still — and  it  was  . 
only  when  the  first  commission  did  not  finish  its  busineaa  r 
and  a  second  election  became  necessary  for  d04,  -, 


that  some  plebeians  were  chosen — the  first  noo*; 
patrician  magistrates  that  the  Roman  community  had. 
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Taking  a  connected  view  of  these  measures,  we  can 
scarcely  attribute  to  them  any  ether  design  than  that  of 
fabstituting  for  tribunician  intercession  a  limitation  of  the 
aonsular  powers  by  written  law.  On  both  sides  there  mnot 
have  been  a  conviction  that  things  could  not  remain  as  the^ 
were,  and  the  perpetuation  of  anarchy,  while  it  ruined  tb« 
commonweal  thy  was  in  reality  of  no  benefit  to  any  one« 
Sensible  people  could  not  but  discern  that  the  interference 
of  the  tribunes  in  administration  and  their  action  as  prose^ 
cutors  had  an  absolutely  pernicious  effect;  and  the  only 
real  gain  which  the  tribunate  brought  to  the  plebeians  was 
the  protection  which  it  afforded  against  a  partial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  by  operating  as  a  sort  of  court  of  cassa- 
tion to  check  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate.  Beyond  doubt, 
when  the  plebeians  desired  a  written  code,  the  patricians  re- 
plied that  in  that  event  the  legal  protection  of  tribunes 
would  be  superfluous ;  and  upon  this  there  appears  to  have 
been  concession  by  both  sides.  It  is  not  clear — and  per- 
haps no  definite  arrangement  was  entered  into  on  the  point 
— what  was  to  be  done  after  the  preparation  of  the  code 
was  completed ;  the  promise  given  to  the  plebs,  that  their 
liberties  were  not  to  be  touched,  may  certainly  bear  merely 
the  meaning  that  the  tribunate  of  the  people  and  the  other 
leading  plebeian  institutions  were  not  to  bo  abolished  by 
the  impending  codification,  as  in  fact  was  not  the  case; 
but  this  is  very  compatible  with  the  intention  that  the  do 
eemvirs  should  on  their  retiring  propose  to  the  people 
to  abandon  the  tribunician  power  and  to  leave  themselves  t 
in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  whose  sentences  would  no  Ion*  / 
ger  rest  upop  their  arbitrary  pleasure,  but  on  the  written/  ^ 
law.  l< 

The  plan,  if  it  should  stand,  was  a  wise  one;  all  d»| 
^•wrftHtfrM  pended  on  whether  men's  minds  exasperated  on . 
^^^  either  side  with  passion  would  accept  that  peace-/ 

*»w«B.  ful   adjustment.      The  decemvirs  of  the  year 

4fti  303  submitted  their  law  to  the  people,  and  it 

was  confirmed  by  them,  engraven  on  ten  tables 
of  coppery  and  affixed  in  the  Forum  to  the  rostra  in  fron? 
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of  the  senate-house.    But  as  a  HUpplement  appeared  iiece» 
9&Tyy  decemvirs  were  again  nominated  in  the 
year  304,  who  added  two  more  tables.    Thus  ' 
originated  the  first  and  only  Roman  code,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.     It  proceeded  from  a  compromise  between  r, 
parties,  and  for  that  very  reason  could  not  well  include  any  I 
changes  of  the  existing  law  more  comprehensive  than  mere  ' 
regulations  of  police  or  enactments  adapted  to  existing  df''] 
cumstances.     Even  in  the  system  of  credit  no  further  alle- 
viation was  introduced  than  the  establishment  of  a — proba- 
bly low — maximum  of  interest  (10  per  cent.)  and  the  threat- 
ening of  heavy  penalties  against  the   usurer — ^pcnalties, 
characteristically   enough,  far  heavier  than  those  of  the 
thief;  the  harsh  procedure  in  actions  of  debt  remained  at 
least  in  its  leading  features  unaltered.     Still  less,  as  may 
easily  be  conceived,  were  changes  contemplated  in  the  rights 
of  the  orders.     On  the  contrary  the  legal  distinction  be-  \\ 
tween  freeholders  and  non-freeholders,  and  the  invalidity  of  ; ' 


marriage  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  were  confirmed  I 
anew  in  the  law  of  the  city.     In  like  manner,  with  a  view 
to  restrict  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate  and  to  protect  the 
burgess,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the  later  law  should 
uniformly  have  precedence  over  the  earlier,  and.  that  no  de- 
cree of  the  people  should  be  issued  against  a  single  bur- 
gess.    The  most  remarkable  feature  was  the  exclusion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  comitia  tribuia  in  capital  causes^  while  the 
privilege  of  appeal  to  the  centuries  was  guaranteed  ;  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
penal  jurisdiction  m'Os  in  fiict  usurped  by  the  plebs  and  its 
presidents  (p.  353),  and  the  decemvirs  thought  that,  with 
out  injuring  its  sworn  liberties,  they  might  do  away  at  least 
with  the  worst  case  of  this  sort,  the  tribunician  capital 
process.     The  real  political  significance  of  the  measure  r^}| 
sided  far  less  in  the  contents  of  the  legislation  than  in  the' 
formal  obligation  now  laid  upon  the  consuls  to  administeT^ 
justice  according  to  its  forms  of  process  and  ita  rules  of 
law,  and  in  the  public  exhibition  of  the  code,  by  which  Um 
administration  of  jusfce  was  subjected  to  the  control  of 
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publicity  and  tiie  consul  was  compiled  to  dispense  equal 
and  truly  common  justice  to  alL 

The  end  of  the  decern vi rate  is  involved  in  much  obsour 
«wiofth«  i^y*  It  only  remained — so  runs  the  story — fci 
dwwBTin.  ^Y^^  decemvirs  to  publish  the  last  two  tables,  arid 
then  to  give  place  to  the  ordinary  magistincy.  But  thej 
delayed  to  do  so :  under  the  pretext  that  the  laws  were  nut 
jvt  ready,  they  themselves  prolonged  their  magistracy  after 
the  expiry  of  their  official  year — a  step  quite  possible  undei 
Roman  constitutional  law,  since  even  a  magistrate  appoint* 
ed  for  a  term  only  ceased  to  be  magistrate  by  formally  de- 
mitfting  his  office.  The  moderate  section  of  the  aristocracy, 
with  the  Valerii  and  Iloratii  at  their  head,  are  said  to  have 
attempted  in  the  senate  to  compel  the  abdication  of  the  de> 
cemvirate ;  but  the  head  of  the  decemvirs  Appius  Claudius, 
originally  a  rigid  aristocrat,  but  now  changing  into  a  dema- 
gogue and  a  tyrant,  gained  thef  ascendancy  in  the  senate, 
and  the  people  submitted.  The  levy  of  two  armies  was 
accomplished  without  opposition,  and  war  was  begun  against 
the  Volscians  as  well  as  against  the  Sabines.  Thereupon 
the  former  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Siccius  Dentatus, 
the  bravest  man  in  Rome,  who  had  fought  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty  battles  and  .had  fbrty*five  honourable  scars  to  show, 
was  found  dead  in  front  of  the  camp,  foully  murdered,  as  it 
was  said,  at  the  instigation  of  the  decemvirs.  A  revolution 
was  fermenting  in  men's  minds ;  and  its  outbreak  was  has- 
t^aed  by  the  unjust  sentence  pronounced  by  Appius  in  the 
process  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  daughter  of  the  centurion 
Lucius  Verginius,  the  bride  of  the  former  tribune  Lucius 
Icilius — ^a  sentence  which  wrested  the  maiden  from  her  rela- 
tives with  a  view  to  make  her  non-free  and  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  induced  her  father  himself  to  plunge  his 
knife  into  the  heart  of  his  daughter  in  the  open  Forum,  to 
rescue  her  from  certain  shame.  While  the  people  in  amaso- 
meit  at  the  unprecedented  deed  surrounded  the  dead  body 
of  the  fair  maiden,  the  decemvir  commanded  his  lictors  to 
bring  tlie  &ther  and  also  the  bridegroom  before  his  tribu- 
nal, in  order  to  render  to  him,  from  whose  decision  then 
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lay  no  appeal,  immediate  account  for  their  rebellion  againsi 
his  authority.  The  cup  was  now  foil.  Protected  by  th€ 
furious  multitude,  the  father  and  the  bridegroom  of  the 
maiden  made  their  escape  from  the  lictors  of  the  despot, 
and  while  the  senate  trembled  and  wavered  in  Rome,  the 
pair  presented  themselves,  with  numerous  witnesses  of  the 
fearful  deed,  In  the  two  oan^ps.  The  unparalleled  tale  iias 
hold  ;  the  eyes  of  all  were  opened  to  the  gap  wTiich  the  ab- 
sence of  tribunician  protection  had  made  in  the  security  of 
law;  and  what  the  Others  had  done  their  sons  repeated. 
Once  more  the  armies  abandoned  their  leaders:  they 
marched  in  warlike  order  through  the  city,  and  proceeded 
once  more  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  where  they  again  nonii* 
nated  their  .own  tribunes.  Still  the  deoemvirs  refused  to 
resign  their  power;  and  the  army  appeared  with  its  tri» 
.bunes  in  the  city,  and  encamped  on  the  Aventine.  Then  at 
length,  when  civil  war  was  imminent  and  the  conflict  in  the 
streets  might  hourly  begin,  the  decemvirs  renounced  their 
usurped  and  dishonoured  power ;  and  Lucius  Valerius  and 
Marcus  Horatius  negotiated  a  second  compromise,  by  which 
the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  again  established.  The  im«'' 
peachment  of  the  decemvirs  terminated  in  the  two  most 
guilty,  Appius  Claudius  and  Spur! us  Oppius,  committinic 
suicide  in  prison,  while  the  other  eight  went  into  exile  aud 
the  state  confiscated  their  property.  The  prudent  an*'}  mo<l. 
crate  tribune  of  the  plebs,  Marcus  Duilius,  prevet.ted  fur 
ther  judicial  prosecutions  by  a  seasonable  use  of  his  veto. 

So  runs  the  story  as  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  RtunHU 
aristocrats ;  but,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  accessory  cir- 
cumstances, the  great  crisis  out  of  which  the  Twelve  Tables 
arose  cannot  possibly  have  had  its  termination  in  suck  ro 
mnntic  adventures,  and  in  political  issues  so  inoomprehcns^ 
ble.    The  decemvirate  was,  after  the  abolition  of  the  rok^ 
archy  and  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  of  the  peoplci  the 
third  great  victory  of  the  plebs;  and  the  exasperatioti  ofr 
the  opposite  party  against  the  institution  and  against  its 
nead  Appius  Claudius  is  sufficiently  intelligibleL    The  plei 
beians  had  through  its  means  secured  the  right  of  eligibilit) 
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to  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  community  and  a  genera) 
code  of  law ;  and  it  was  not  they  that  had  reasoA  to  rebel 
against  the  new  magistracy,  and  to  restore  the  purely  patri 
plan  consular  government  by  force  of  arms.     This  result  tf 
can  only  have  been  sought  by  the  party  of  the  nobility,/' 
and  if  the  patricio-plebetan  decemvirs  made  the  attempt  to 
maintain  themselves  in  office  beyond  their  time,  the  nobility 
were  certainly  the  first  to  enter  the  lists  against  them ;  on 
which  occasion  doubtless  the  nobles  would  not  omit  to  urge 
that  the  stipulated  rights  of  the  plebs,  and  the  tribunate  in 
particular,  should  be  also  withheld.     If  the  nobility  there- 
upon succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  decemvirs,  it  is  certain- 
ly conceivable  that  after  their  iall  thi   plebs  should  once 
more  assemble  in  arms  with  a  view  to  secui'e  the  results 
^^  both  of  the  earlier  revolution  of  260  and  of  the 

latest  movement ;  and  the  Valerio-lloratian  laws!/ 
M».  of  305  can  only  be  understood  as  forming  a' 

oonipromisc  in  this  conflict* 

The  compromise  as  was  natural  proved  very  ^vourable 

to  the  plebeians,  and  acain  imposed  severely  felt 
Hontiaa        restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  nobility.     As  a^ 
^**  matter  of  course  the  tribunate  of  the  people  was  j 

restored,  the  code  of  law  wrung  from  the  aristocracy  wasj 
adhered  to  and  enforced,  and  the  consuls  were  obliged  toi^ 
judge  accordingly.      Under  that  arrangement  indeed  the 
tribes  lost  their  usurped  jurisdiction  in  capital  causes ;  but 
as  an  ample  compensation  for  that  loss,  it  was  on  the  propo-   - 
sition  of  the  consuls  dexjreed  by  the  centuries  that  in  future  / 
every  magistrate — and  therefore  the  dictator  among  the  rest 
•—should  be  bound  at  his  nomination  to  allow  the  right  of 
appeal :  any  one  who  should  nominate  a  magistrate  on  othei 
terms  was  to  expiate  the  offence  with  his  life.     In  other  re-  ^ 
spects  the  dictator  retained  his  former  powers  ;  and,  iu  par* , 
(toular,  his  official  acts  could  not,  like  those  of  the  consuls,  t 
be  cancelled  by  a  tribune.     The  tribunes  retained,  in  th^^; 
right  to  inflict  fines  without  limitation  and  to  submit  theii/ 
sentences  to  the  eomitia  tributa^  a  sufficient  means  of  driv ' 
lug  an  opponent  out  of  the  pale  of  the  commonwealth* 

16* 
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The  plenitude  of  the  consular  power  was  "further  re» 
Atricted  in  so  &r  as  the  administration  of  the  military  che«t|| 
was  comn)]tted  to  two  paymasters  {qnae^ioreB)  chosen  bjv 
the  communitj,  who  were  nominated  for  the  first  time  in! 
307,  but   from   the   ranks  of  the  aristocracy ;[' 
while  the  nomination  of  the  two  paymasters  adj 
ministering  the  city-chest  remained  for  the  present  with  the  | 
consuls.     The  assembly,  in  which  the  military  paymastert 
were  elected  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  con- 
■uls,  was  that  of  the  whole  patricio-plebeian  freeholders, 
and  voted  by  districts ;  an  arrangement  which  likewise  in« 
volved  a  concession  to  the  plebeian  farmers,  who  had  fer 
more  command  of  these  assemblies  than  of  the  ccnturiate 
comitia, 

A  concession  of  still  greater  consequence  was  that  which  j ' 
allowed  the  tribunes  to  share  in  the  discussions  of  the  sen-^' 
ate.    To  admit  the  tribunes  to  the  hall  where  the  senate 
sat,  appeared  to  that  body  beneath  its  dignity  ;  so  a  bench 
was  placed  for  them  at  the  door  that  they  might  from  that 
spot  follow  its  proceedings.     But  the  tribunes  could  not  be 
prevented  from  now  interposing  against  any  decree  of  the 
senate  that  displeased  them  ;  and  the  new  principle  becaire 
established,  although  only  gradually,  that  any  resolutioii  uf 
the  senate  or  of  the  public  assembly  might  be  arrested  li- 
the intercession  of  a  tribune.     Lastly,  to  secure  the  dt^'Toea 
of  the  senate — with  the  validity  *of  which  indeed  that  of 
the  most  important  ^/tf6w«7a  was  bound  up  (p.  362) — ^froiu 
being  tampered  with  or  forged,  it  was  enacted  that  in  future 
they  should  be  deposited  not  merely  under  charge  of  the 
patrician  guaestores  urbani  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  but 
also  under  that  of  the  plebeian  aediles  in  the  temple  of 
Cere*.     Thus  the  struggle,  which  was  begun  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  tribunician  power,  terminated  in  the  definitive ^, 
completion  cf  its  title  to  annul  not  only  particular  acts  of  ^ 
id  ministration  on  the  appeal  of  the  person  aggrieved,  buf-/ 
also  any  resolution  of  the  constituent  powers  of  the  state  af^' 
pleasure.     The  persons  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  uninter 
ropted  maintenance  of  the  college  at  its  full  number,  werv 
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secured  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  and  hj  every  element  of 
reverence  that  religion  could  present.  No  attempt  to  abol- 
ish this  magistracy  was  ever  from  this  time  forward  mad* 
inBoine* 


CHAP  PER  m. 

■QUAUZAnON    OF    THE    ORDERS,     AHD    TBI    nW 

ARISTOCRACY. 

The  tribunician  movement  appears  to  have  mainlj 
UBianofthe  originated  in  social  rather  than  political  discon- 
piebeiant.  ^,,^  ^^^^  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  wealthy  plebeians  admitted  to  the  senate  were 
no  less  opposed  to  that  movement  than  the  patricians.  For 
they  benefited  by  the  privileges  against  which  the  move- 
ment was  mainly  directed ;  and  although  in  other  respects 
they  found  themselves  treated  as  inferioi,  it  probably 
seemed  to  them  by  no  means  an  appropriate  time  for  as- 
serting their  claim  to  participate  in  the  magistracies,  when 
the  exclusive  financial  power  of  the  whole  senate  was  as* 
sailed.  This  explains  why  during  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  republic  no  step  was  taken  aiming  directly  at  the  politi- 
cal equalization  of  the  orders. 

But  this  league  between  the  patricians  and  won' thy  ple- 
beians by  no  means  bore  within  itself  any  guarantee  <'t  pci 
mancnce.  Beyond  doubt  from  the  very  first  a  portion  *f 
the  leading  plebeian  families  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
movement-party,  partly  from  a  sense  of  what  w^as  due  to 
the  fellow-members  of  their  order,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  bond  which  unites  all  who  are  treated  as  in- 
ferior, and  partly  because  they  perceived  that  concessions 
to  the  multitude  were  inevitable  in  the  issue,  and  that,  if 
turned  to  due  account,  they  would  result  in  the  abrogation 
of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  patriciate  and  would  thereby 
give  to  the  plebeian  aristocracy  a  decisive  preponderance  in 
the  state.  Should  this  conviction  become — as  was  inevita- 
ble— more  and  more  prevalent,  and  should  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  at  the  head  of  Its  order  take  up  the  struggle 
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with  the  patrician  nobility,  it  would  wield  in  the  tribunati 
a  legalized  instrument  of  ciyil  warfare,  and  it  might,  with 
the  weapon  of  social  distress,  so  fight  its  battles  as  to  dio 
late  to  the  nobility  the  terms  of  peace  and,  in  the  position 
of  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  compel  \tM  owi.  ad 
D.ission  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Such  a  crisis  in  the  position  of  parties  occurred  afloi 
the  fall  of  the  decemvirate.  It  had  now  become  perfectly 
elear  that  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  could  never  be  set 
aside;  the  plebeian  aristocracy  could  not  do  better  than 
seize  this  powerful  lever  and  employ  it  for  the  removal  of 
the  political  disabilities  of  their  order. 

Nothing  shows  so  clearly  the  defencelessness  of  the  pi^ 
Throwiiur        trician   nobility   when  opposed   to   the   united 
jy«ttof  DMuj    plebs,  as  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  principle 
magiitn^        of  the  cxclusive  party — the  invalidity  of  mar- 
riage between  patridans  and  plebeians — ^fell  at 
the  furst  blow  scarcely  four  years  after  the  decemviral  revo- 
lution.    In  the  year  309  it  was  enacted  by  the 
Canuleian  law,  that  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  should  be  valid  as  a  true  Roman  mar- 
riage, And  that  the  children  begotten  of  such  a  marriage 
should  follow  the  rank  of  the  father.     At  the  same  time  it 
was  further  carried  that,  jn  place  of  consuls,,  military  tri- 
bunes— ^as  a  rule  apparently  six,  as  many  as  there  were  tri- 
bunes to  the  legion — ^with  consular  powers  •  and  consular 

*  The  bypotbesiB  that  legally  the  (ull  tmperiwn  belonged  to  the  p»- 
tiioukB,  and  only  the  military  impenum  to  the  plebeian,  consular  it  ibanea, 
not  only  raises  many  qaestions  which  its  advocates  cannot  answer — as  to 
the  oourse  followed,  for  example,  in  the  event  of  the  election  falling,  at 
was  by  law  quite  possible,  wholly  on  plebeians — bat  conflicts  with  the 
fundamental  prlndplQ  of  Roman  constitutional  law,  that  the  impertum^ 
that  18  to  say,  |he  right  of  commanding  the  burgess  in  name  of  the  com* 
aonity,  was  functionally  indivisible  and  capable  of  no  other  limitation 
at  all  than  a  territorial  one.  There  was  a  province  of  common  law  and 
a  province  of  military  law,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  provoeatio  and 
oClwr  regulations  of  the  common  law  were  not  applicable ;  there  were 
mac^atratcs,  such  as  the  proconsuls,  who  were  empowered  to  discharge 
Auctions  shnply  ia  the  latter ;  but  there  were,  in  the  strict  sense  of  law. 
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duration  of  office  should  be  elected  bj  the  centuries.  A» 
ViitArrtH-  ^^rdi"?  ^^  ^^^^  ancient  law  evcrj  burgeflo  of 
^*^,  *^  m€ioxkf>9  liable  to  service  might  att^  the  pool 
f^'vera.  of  an  ofllicer  (p.  138),  and  in  virtue  of  thai  prin- 

I  iple  the  supreme  magistracy,  afler  having  been  tempore 
lily  opened  up  to  the  plebeians  in  the  decemvirate^  wat 
now  after  a  more  comprehensive  fashion  rendered  eqoaiJj 
accessible  to  «U1  freeb4^m  bui^essesw  The  question  natunit 
ly  occurs,  wiiat  interest  the  aristocracy  could  have — now 
that  it  was  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  its  exclusiw 
p^issession  of  the  supreme  magistracy  and  of  yielding  if 
the  matt<;r — in  refusing  to  the  plebeians  the  title,  and  cofr 
ceding  to  them  the  consulate  under  this  singular  Ibrm  I  * 


DO  msi^iitnites  with  merel j  jurisdictiooftl,  u  there  were  nooe  with ; 
ly  niUtsry,  imperimn.  The  proconsul  was  in  his  prorinoe,  just  like  the 
eoniRil,  at  once  cofmmaDder-in-cbief  and  supreme  judge,  and  was  entitled 
to  send  to  trial  actions  not  onlj  between  non-bni^gesses  and  soldieiv,  hot 
also  between  one  burgera  and  another.  Eren  when,  oo  the  institution  of 
the  pnetonbip,  the  idea  arose  of  apportioning  special  fonctions  to  the 
maffittrotuM  maioret^  this  diFidon  of  powers  bad  more  of  a  practical 
than  of  a  strict] j  legal  force  ;  the  praetor  tsrhamu  was  primarilj  indeed 
the  sapreme  judge,  but  he  could  also  conToke  the  centuries,  at  least  for 
certain  cases,  and  could  command  the  army  ;  the  consul  In  the  dry  held 
primarilj  the  supreme  administnition  and  the  rapreme  command,  but  he 
too  acted  as  a  judge  in  cases  of  emancipation  and  adoption — the  funo- 
tional  indivi^ibilitj  of  the  supnrme  magujiracj  was  therefore,  even  In 
tlicsc  iniitance*,  Tcry  strictly  adhered  to  on  both  sides.  It  thus  appears 
tliat  the  uiilitaryas  well  as  jurisdictional  authority,  or,  laying  aside  these 
abstractions  foreign  to  the  Roman  law  of  thi.s  period,  the  ab^dlatc  ma> 
gi«>terial  power,  Tirtually  pertained  to  the  plebeian  consular  tribunes  m 
well  as  to  the  patrician.  But  thp  supposition  of  Booker  (fTofuA.  ii.  2,137) 
is  highly  probable,  that — for  the  same  reason'^  for  which,  at  asabseqnent 
periv>d,  the  excIusiTcly  patrician  praeton*hip  was  associated  with  the  ooo 
iul^hip  common  to  both  orders— during  the  consular  tribunate  the  ple- 
beian memberH  of  the  college  were  practically  excluded  from  jurisdiction, 
and  HO  fir  certiinly  the  consular  tribunate  prepared  the  way  forthesab" 
sequent  actual  division  of  jurisdiction  l)otween  consuls  anil  praetors. 

*  The  defence,  th.it  the  aristocracy  clung  to  the  exclusion  of  tht 
plob<fians  from  religious  prejudice,  mistakes  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  Roman  religion,  and  imi>orts  into  antiquity  the  modt-m  distinctios 
between  church  and  state.    The  admittance  uf  a  non-burguss  to  a  veiiy 
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Buty  in  the  first  place,  there  were  associated  with  the  hoM 
ing  of  the  supreme  magistracy  various  honorary  rights, 
partly  persona],  partly  hereditary ;  thus  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  was  regarded  as  legally  dependent  on  the  occ»* 
panoy  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  and  was  neyer  given  to 
an  officer  who  had  not  administered  the  latter  office  in  per- 
son ;  and  the  descendants  of  a  curule  magistrate  were  al 
liberty  to  set  up  the  image  of  such  an  ancestor  in  the  fam* 
ily  hall  and  to  exhibit  it  in  public  on  fitting  i/ccasions,  while 
this  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  other  ancestors.*  It  is 
as  easy  to  be  explained  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  vindicated, 
that  the  govefting  aristocratic  order  should  have  allowed 
the  government  itself  to  be  wrested  from  their  hands  far 
sooner  than  the  honorary  rights  associated  with  it,  especially 
such  as  were  hereditary  ;  and  therefore,  when  it  was  obliged 
to  share  the  former  with  the  plebeians,  it  gave  to  the  actual 
supreme  magistrate  the  legal  standing  not  of  the  holder  of 
a  cunile  chair,  but  of  a  simple  stafi-officer,  whose  distinction 
was  one  purely  personal.  Of  greater  political  importance, 
however,  than  the  refusal  of  the  ju»  imaginum  and  of  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  was  the  circumstance,  that  the  exclu- 
sion  of  the  plebeians  sitting  in  the  senate  from  debate  ne- 
cessarily ceased  in  respect  to  those  of  their  number  who,  as 
designated  or  former  consuls,  ranked  among  the  senators 

ions  oeiemon  J  of  the  dtizens  oould  not  indeed  but  appear  sinful  to  the  or> 
thodox  Roman ;  but  even  the  most  rigid  orthodoxy  never  doubted  that 
admittance  to  oivic  communion,  which  absolutely  and  solely  depended  on 
t)i6  state,  involved  also  full  religious  equality.  All  9uih  scruples  of  con- 
science, the  honesty  of  which  in  themselves  wo  do  not  mean  to  doubt, 
were  precluded,  when  once  they  granted  to  the  plebeians  en  matte  at  the 
right  time  the  patriciate.  This  only  may  perhaps  be  alleged  by  way  of 
excuse  for  the  nobility,  that  after  it  had  neglected  the  right  moment 
for  this  purpose  at  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  subsequently  of  Itself  to  retrieve  the  n^loct  (p.  8S8). 

*  Whether  this  distinction  between  these  "  cumle  houses  *'  tJid  the 
nher  fiumlies  embraced  within  the  patriciate  was  ever  of  serious  politicaJ 
hnportance,  cannot  with  certainty  be  either  affirmed  or  denied  ;  and  ai 
Gttla  do  we  know  whether  at  this  epoch  there  really  was  any  consider 
able  number  of  patrician  families  that  wera  not  yet  curule. 
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whose  opinion  had  to  be  asked  before  the  rest ;  so  far  it 
was  certainly  of  great  innportanoe  for  the  nobility  to  admit 
the  plebeian  only  to  a  consular  office,  and  not  to  the  eon- 
■nlate  itsol£ 

But  notwithstanding  these  vexatious  disabilites  the 
privilegos  of  the  dans,  so  far  as  they  h&d  a 
of  the  p^  political  value,  were  legally  superseded  by  the 
^    *^  new  institution;  and,  had  the  Roman  nobility 

been  worthy  of  its  name,  it  would  now  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  But  it  did  not.  Though  a  rational  and  legal  re< 
sistanoe  was  thenceforth  impossible,  spiteful  opposition  still 
found  a  wide  field  of  petty  expedients,  of^hicanery  and 
intrigue :  and,  &r  from  honourable  or  politically  prudent  as 
such  resistance  was,  it  was  still  iu  a  certain  sense  fruitful  of 
results.  It  certainly  procured  at  length  for  the  commons 
concessions,  which  could  not  easily  have  been  wrui^  from 
the  united  Roman  aristocracy  ;  but  it  also  prolonged  civil 
war  for  another  century  and  enabled  the  nobility,  ib  defi» 
ance  of  those  laws,  practically  to  retain  the  government  in 
their  exclusive  possession  for  several  generations  longer. 

The  expedients  of  which  the  nobility  availed  diemselves 
Tbeir  ezpe-  ^^^®  ^  various  as  a  paltry  policy  could  sug- 
dienia.  gesX,     Instead  of  deciding  at  once  the  question 

AS  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  plebeians  at  the 
elections,  they  conceded  what  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
cede only  witlf  reference  to  the  elections  in) mediately  im- 
pending.  The  vain  struggle  was  thus  annually  renewed 
whether  patrician  consuls  or  military  tribunes  from  both 
orders  with  consular  powers  should  be  nominated ;  and 
among  the  weapons  of  the  aristocracy  this  mode  of  conquer* 
ing  an  opponent  by  wearying  and  annoying  him  proved  bj 
tio  means  the  least  effectual. 

Moreover  they  broke  up  the  supremo  power  which  hail 

hitherto  been  undivided,  in  order  to  delay  their 

ofthomi^       inevitable  defeat  by  multiplying  the  points  to 

"^'         be  assailed.    Thus  the  adjustment  of  the  budget 

and  of  the  burgess-  and  taxation-rollsy  which  ordinarily  took 

place  eirery  fourth  year  and  had  hitherto  been  managed  bj 
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IB&  the  consuls,  was  efntrnsted  in  the  yeaT  819  to  twc 

09tm»Mp,  valuators  {eensores)^  nominated  from  among  th€ 
nobles  by  the  centuries  for  a  period^  at  the  mo%  of  eighteen 
months.  The  new  ofllice  gradually  became  tln^  palladium 
of  the  aristocratic  party,  less  even  on  account  6f  its  nnaii- 
(StfiT  influence  than  for  the  sake  of  the  right  annexed  to  it  of 
filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  and  in  the  equites,  and 
of  removing  individuals  from  the  lists  of  the  senate,  equitefl^ 
and  burgesses  on  occasion  of  their  adjustment.  At  this 
epoch,  however,  the  censorship  by  no  means  possessed  the 
great  importance  and  moral  supremacy  whi(ch  afterwards 
were  associated  with  it. 

But  the  important  change  made  in  the  year  888  in  re- 
QnaMtozw  spect  to  the  quaestorship  amply  compensatedH^. 
■*^"  ^^^  this  success  of  the  patrician  party.  There  were 
at  that  time  four  quaestors,  of  whom  the  two  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  city  chest  were  nominated  by  the 
consuls,  and  the  two  military  payqiasters  by  the  tribes,  all 
howeVer  from  the  nobility.  The  nomination  of  the  city 
quaestors  now  passed  to  the  patricio-plebeian  assembly  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  consul  retained  merely  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  election.  And,  what  was  of  still  more  mo- 
ment, the  commons — perhaps  arguing  that  at  least  the  two 
military  paymasters  wer^  in  fjict  officers  rather  than  civil 
fuiictionaries,  and  that  accordingly  the  plebeian  appeared  as 
well  enlitleci  to  the  quaestorship  as  to  the  military  tribune- 
8hip--acqnired  in  this  instance  for  the  first  time  the  privi- 
lege df  eligibility  as  well  as  the  right  of  election  for  one  of 
the  ordinary  magistracies.  With  justice  it  was  felt  on  the 
one  aide  as  a  great  victory,  on  the  other  as  a  severe  defeat, 
that  thenceforth  patrician  and  plebeian  were  equally  capable 
of  electing  and  being  elected  to  the  military  as  well  as  to 
the  uiban  quaestorship. 

The  nobility,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  resistance, 

only  sustained  loss  afler  loss ;  and  their  exas 

•otmter-*        peratiou   increased    as   their   power   decreased. 

^"^    **^      Attempts  were  doubtless  still  made  directly  to 

assail  the  rights  secured  by  agreement  to  the  commons- 
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but  8Uoh  attempts  were  not  so  much  the  well-calculated 
mancBuyrcs  of  party  as  the  acts  of  an  impotent  thirst  fot 
vengeance.  Such  in  particular  was  the  proeesB  againul 
Maelius.     Spurius  Maelius,  a  wealthy  plebeian,  during  a 

severe  dearth  (315)  sold  com  at  such  prices  as 

to  put  to  shame  and  annoy  the  patrician  stor^ 
president  {prae/eetus  annonae)  Gains  Minucius.  The  lat- 
ter accused  him  of  aspiring  to  kingly  power ;  with  what 
amount  of  reason  we  cannot  decide,  but  it  is  scarcely  eredi- 
ble  that  a  man  who  had  not  even  filled  the  tribunate  should 
have  seriously  thought  of  sovereignty.  Nevertheless  the 
authorities  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  and  the  cry  of 
'''King*'  always  produced  on  the  multitude  in  Rome  an 
effect  similar  to  that  of  the  cry  of  "  Pope  ^  on  the  masses 
in  England.  Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  was  for  the 
sixth  time  consul,  nominated  Lucius  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  eighty  years  of  age,  as  dictator  without  appeal,  in 
open  violation  of  the  solemnly  sworn  laws  (p.  369).  Mae> 
Hus,  summoned  before  him,  seemed  disposed  to  disregard 
the  summons ;  and  the  dictator's  master  of  the  horse,  Gaius 
Bervilius  Ahala,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  house 
of  the  murdered  man  was  pulled  down,  the  com  from  his 
granaries  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  the  people,  and 
those  who  threatened  to  avenge  his  death  were  secretly 
made  away  with.  This  disgraceful  judicial  murder — a  dis- 
grace even  more  to  the  credulous  and  blind  people  than  to 
the  malignant  party  of  young  patricians — passed  unpun- 
ished ;  but  if  that  party  hoped  by  such  means  to  undermine 
the  right  of  appeal,  it  violated  the  laws  and  shed  innocent 
blood  in  vain. 

Electioneering  intrigues  and  priestly  trickery  proved  in 
t^MgneBot  ^be  hands  of  the  nobility  more*  effidoit  than 
tb« nobility,  ^jjy  other  weapons.-  The  extent  to  which  the 
former  must  have  prevailed  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  in 

322  it  appeared  necessary  to  issue  a  special  law-. 

against  electioneering  practices,  which  of  course 
was  cf  little  avail.  When  the  voters  could  not  be  infl» 
enced  by  corruption  or  threatening,  the  presiding  niagis 
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trates  stretched  their  powers — admitting,  for  example,  bo 
many  plebeian  candidates  that  the  votes  of  the  opposition 
were  thrown  away  amongst  them,  or  omitting  from  th« 
list  of  candidates  those  whom  ttie  majority  were  disposed  to 
choose.  If  in  spite  of  all  this  an  obnoxious  election  was 
carried,  the  priests  were  consulted  whether  no  vitiating  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred  in  the  auspices  or  other  religious 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion ;  and  some  such  flaw  they  sely 
doift  failed  to  discover.  Taking  no  thought  as  to  the  conse- 
quences and  unmindful  of  the  wise  example  of  their  ances- 
tors,  the  people  allowed  the  principle  to  be  established  that 
the  opinion  of  the  skilled  colleges  of  priests  as  to  omens  of 
birds,  portents,  and  the  like  was  legally  binding  on  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  thus  put  it  into  their  power  to  cancel  any  state- 
act — whether  the  consecration  of  a  temple  or  any  other  act 
of  administration,  whether  law  or  election — on  the  ground 
of  religious  informality.  Thus  it  happened  that,  although 
the  eligibility  of  plebeians  had  been  already  established  by 
421.  law  in  333  and  thenceforward  continued  to  be 

<09.  legally  recognized,  it  was  only  in  345  that  the 

first  plebeian  attained  the  quaestorship ;  in  like  manner 
patricians  almost  exclusively  held  the  military  tribunate 
with  consular  powers  down  to  35^  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  legal  abolition  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  had  by  no  means  really  and  practically  placed 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the 
gentile  nobility^  Many  causes  contributed  to  this  result : 
the  tenacious  opposition  of  the  nobility  far  more  easily 
allowed  itself  to  be  theoretically  superseded  in  a  moment 
of  excitement,  than  to  be  permanently  kept  down  in  the  an* 
nually  recurring  elections ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the  in- 
ward disunion  between  the  chiefs  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy 
and  the  mass  of  the  farmers.  The  middle  class,  whose 
votes  were  decisive  in  the  comitia,  did  not  feel  itself  spe* 
dally  called  on  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  leading 
uon-patricians,  so  long  as  its  own  demands  were  disre^ 
garded  by  the  plebeian  no  less  than  by  the  patrician  aristo 
eracy. 
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During  these  political  stnigglM  social  queations  had  lain 
•n^nnmsc-  altogt;ther  dormant,  or  were  discussed  at  anj 
'"■  '"°'™  rate  with  less  energy.  After  the  plebeian  ari» 
tocrac)-  had  gained  possession  of  the  tribunote  for  its  own 
ends,  no  serious  notice  waa  taken  either  of  the  question  o< 
Tlie  domains  or  of  a  reform  in  the  eyetem  of  credit ;  al 
tliough  there  waa  no  lack  either  of  newly  acquired  lande  oi 
(if  impoverished  or  decaying  farmers,  liutances  indeed  of 
Msignationa  took  place,  particularly  in  the  recently  oon- 
quered  border-territories,  such  as  those  of  the  domun  of 
Ml  111.  Ardea  in  S12,  of  Labici  in  336,  and  of  Veii  in 
861 — more  however  on  military  grounds  than 
for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  by  no  means  to  an  ade- 
quate extent.  Individual  tribunes  doubtless  attempted  to 
revive  the  law  of  Caasius — for  instance  Spuriua  Maecittut 
and  Spurius  Metiliua  instituted  in  the  yeiir  337 
a  proposal  for  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
slate-lands — but  they  were  thwarted,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  existing  state  of  parties,  by  the  oppo> 
sition  of  their  own  colleagues  or  in  other  worxis  of  the  ple- 
beian aristocracy.  Some  of  the  patricians  also  attempted 
to  remedy  the  common  distress ;  but  with  no  better  suc«e.sB 
than  had  formerly  attend<-d  Spurius  Ckvseius.  A  pHtrician 
like  Casaius  and  like  him  distinguished  by  military  renown 
and  personal  valour,  Marcus  Manlius,  the  saviour  of  the 
Ca])itol  during  the  Gallic  siege,  oonie  forward  as  the  diam- 
piiin  of  the  oppressed  people,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  the  ties  of  comradeship  in  war  and  of  bitter  hatred 
towards  his  rival,  the  celebrated  general  and  leader  of  the 
optimate  party,  Marcus  Furiue  Camilhis.  When  a  brnve 
ui^cer  was  about  to  be  led. away  to  a  debtor's  prison,  Man- 
liuB  interceded  for  him  and  released  him  with  his  owi, 
money  ;  at  the  same  time  he  offered  his  lands  to  sale,  Av 
daring  loudly,  that  as  long  as  ho  powessed  a  foot's  breadth 
of  land  such  iniquities  should  not  occur.  This  was  more 
lole  government  party,  patri- 
inst  the  dangerous  innovator. 
charge  of  having  meditated  ■ 
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renewal  of  the  monarchy,  wrought  on  the  blind  multitude 
with   the  insidious  charm   whij^  belongs  to  stereotyped 
party^phrases.     They  themselves t^indemned  him  to  death 
and  his  renown  availed  him  nothing  save  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  assemble  the  people  for  the  bloody  assize  at  a 
«pol  whence  the  voters  could  not  see  the  rock  of  the  citadel 
— 'the  dumb  monitor  which  might  remind  them  how  theit 
^therland  had  been  saved  from  the  extremity  of  danger  by 
the  hands  of  the  very*man  whom  they  were  now 
consigning  to  the  executioner  (370). 
While  the  attempts  at  reform^ion  were  thus  arrested  in 
the  budy  the  social  disorders  became  still  more  crying ;  for 
on  the  one  hand  the  domain-possessions  were  ever  extend- 
ing in  consequence  of  successful -^wars,  and  on  the  other 
hand  debt  and  impoverishment  were  ever  spreading  more 
widely  among  the  farmers,  particularly  from  the  effects  of 
io6-886c  the  severe  war  with  Veil  (348-358)  and  of  the 

burning  of  the  capital  in  ;the  Gallic  invasion 
no.  (364).     It  is  true  that^  when  in  the  Yeientine 

war  it  became  necessary  to  prolong  the  term  of  service  of 
the  soldiers  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  not — as  hitherto 
at  the  utmost — only  during  summer,  but  also  throughout 
the  winter,  and  when  the  farmers,  foreseeing  their  utter  eco- 
nomic ruin,  were  on  the  point  of  tefusing  their  consent  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  senate  resolved  on  making  an 
important  concession.  It  charged  the  pay,  which  hitherto 
the  tribes  had  defrayed  by  oontribu^on,  on  the  state-chest, 
or  in  other  words,  on  the  produce  of  the  indirect  revenues 
and  the  domains  (348).  It  was  only  in  the 
event  of  the  state-chest*  Being  at  the  moment 
empty  that  a  general  contribution-  {tributum)  was  impoAAd 
on  account  of  the  pay ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  considered 
■8  a  forced  loan  and  was  afterwards  repaid  by  the  commu- 
oity«  The  arrangement  was  equitable  and  wise ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  based  upon  the  essential  condition  of  turning  the 
domains  to  proper  account  for  the  benefit  of  the  exchequer, 
there  were  added  to  the  increased  burden  of  service  fr» 
quent  contributions,  which  were  none  the  less  ruinous  tc 
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the  man  of  small  means  that  they  were  offidallj  r^arded 
not  as  taxes  but  as  advances. 

Under  such  circumstances,  when  the  plebeian  aiistcicracj 
Combiaa^  saw  itself  practically  excluded  by  the  opposition 
pieN^an  *  o^  the  nobllity  and  the  indifference  of  the  com* 
Ind^'he**^  mons  from  equality  of  political  rights,  and  the 
SSiSifthe  suffering  farmers  were  powerless  as  opposed  to 
BobiUfcy.  the  close  aristocracy,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  help  each  other  by  a  compromise.  With  this  view 
\  I  £dcinio-8«z-  ^^^  tribunes  of  the  people,  Gains  Licinius  and 
i  Hah  iawt.  Lucius  Sextius,  Submitted  to  the  commons  pro- 
posals to  the  following  effect :  first,  to  abolish  the  consular*' 
tribunate  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  at  least  one  of 
the  c<'>n8uls  should  be  a  plebeian ;  secondly,  to  open  up  to 
the  plebeians  admission  to  one  of  the  three  great  colleges 
of  priests — that  of  the  custodiers  of  oracles,  whose  number 
was  to  be  increased  to  ten  {dttoviri^  afterwards  decemviri 
sticris  faciundisy  p.  240) ;  thirdly,  as  respected  the  domains, 
to  allow  no  burgess  to  maintain  upon  the  common  pasture 
more  than  a  hundred  oxen  and  five  hundred  sheep,  or  to 
hold  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (about  300  acres)  of 
the  domain  lands  left  free  for  occupation ;  fourthly,  tr) 
oblige  the  landlords  to  employ  in  the  labours  of  the  field  a 
number  of  free  labourers  proportioned  to  that  of  their 
rural  slaves ;  and  lastly,  to  procure  alleviation  for  debtors 
by  dedt]ctton  of  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  from  the 
capital,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  set  terms  for  the  pay- 
ment of  arrears. 

The  tendency  of  these  enactments  is  obvious.  They 
«r<^.re  designed  to  deprive  the  nobles  of  their  exclusive  pos* 
lession  of  the  curule  magistracies  and  of  the  hereditary  di» 
tincUons  of  nobility  therewith  assodated;  which,  it  was 
characteristically  conceived,  could  only  be  aooomplished  by 
the  legal  exclusion  of  the  nobles  from  the  place  of  second 
consul.  They  were  designed,  as  a  consequence,  to  emanci- 
pate the  plebeian  members  of  the  senate  from  the  subordi* 
nate  position  which  they  occupied  as  silent  by-sitters  (p. 
884),  in  80  fiur  as  those  of  them  at  least  who  bad  filled  th« 
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ooDBulate  thereby  acquired  a  title  to  deliver  their  opinioD 
with  the  patrician  consulars  before  the  other  patrician  sena^ 
tors  (p.  835,  375).  They  were  intended,  moreover,  to  with- 
di*aw  from  the  nobles  the  exclusive  possession  of  spiritual 
dtgnitiea  ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  for  reasons  suf- 
ficiently obvious  the  old  Latin  priesthoods  of  the  augurs 
and  pontifices  were  Icfb  to  the  old  burgesses,  but  these  were 
obliged  to  open  up  to  the  new  burgesses  the  third  great 
college  of  more  recent  origin  and  belonging  to  a  worship 
that  was  originally  foreign.  They  were  intended,  in  fine, 
tor  procure  a  share  in  the  common  usufructs  of  burgessi*s  for 
tlie  poorer  commons,  alleviation  for  the  sufiering  debtors, 
and  employ  men  t^or  the  day-labourers  that  were  destitute 
of  work.  Abolition  of  privileges,  social  reform,  civil  equal- 
ity— these  were  the  three  great  ideas,  of  which  it  was  the 
design  of  this  movement  to  secure  the  recognition.  Vainly 
the  patricians  exerted  all  the  means  at  their  command  in 
opposition  to  these  legislative  proposals ;  even  the  dictator- 
ship and  the  old  military  hero  tiamillus  were  able  only  to 
delay,  not  to  prevent,  their  accomplishment.  Willingly 
would  the  people  have  separated  tbe  proposals ;  of  what 
moment  to  it  were  the  consulate  and  custodiershlp  of  ora- 
des,  if  only  the  burden  of  debt  were  lightened  and  the 
public  lands  were  free !  But  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
the  plebeian  nobility  had  adopted  the  popular  cause;  it 
included  the  proposals  in  one  single  project  of  law,  and 
after  a  long  struggle — ^it  is  said  of  eleven  years — the  senate 

at  length  gave  its  consent  and  they  passed  in  the 

year  38^. 

With  the  election  of  the  first  non-patrician  consul — ^the 
rnuttesi  dioice  fell  on  one  of  the  authors  of  this  i*eform, 
SJ??2Si-**  Uie  late  tribune  of  the  people,  Lucius  Soxtius 
^**-  ■  Lateranus — the  gentile  aristocracy  ceased  both 
in  fact  and  in  law  to  be  numbered  among  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  Rome,  When  after  the  final  passing  of  these 
laws  the  former  champion  of  the  dans,  Marcus  Furius 
Camillus,  fonndcsl  a  sanctuary  of  Concord  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol — upon  an  elevated  platform,  where  the  senate  wa^ 
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wont  frequentlj  to  meet,  above  the  old  mecting-filaee  of 
the  burgesses,  the  Comitium — we  gladly  cherish  the  beliel 
that  he  reoognized  in  the  legislation  thus  completed  tht 
close  of  a  dissension  only  too  long  continued.  The  reii* 
glous  consecration  of  the  new  concord  of  the  commiin.t j 
was  the  last  public  act  of  the  old  warrior  and  stateemao, 
and  a  worthy  termination  of  his  long  and  glorious  career. 
He  was  not  wholly  mistaken ;  the  more  judicious  portioiL. 
of  the  clans  evidently  from  this  time  forward  looked  n|Kio 
their  exclusive  political  privileges  as  lost,  and  were  content 
to  share  the  government  with  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  Ib 
the  majority,  however,  the  patrician  spirit  proved  true  to 
Its  incorrigible  character.  On  the  strength  of  the  privilege 
which  the  champions  of  legitimacy  have  at  all  times  claimed 
of  obeying  the  laws  only  when  these  coincide  with  their 
pirty  interests,  the  Roman  nobles  on  various  occasions  ven- 
tured, in  open  violation  of  the  stipulated  arrangement^  to 
nominate  two  patrician  consuls.  But,  when  by  way  of 
answer  to  an  election  of  that  sort  for  the  year 
411  the  community  in  the  year  following  for- 
mally resolved  to  allow  both  consular  positions  to  be  filled 
by  non-patricians,  they  understood  the  implied  threat,  and 
still  doubtless  desired,  but  never  again  ventured,  to  toudi 
the  second  consular  place. 

In  like  manner  the  aristocracy  simply  injured  itself  by 
the  attempt  which  it  made,  on  the  passing  of  the 
Licmio-oextian  laws,  to  save  at  least  some  rem- 
nant of  its  ancient  privileges  by  means  of  a  system  of 
political  clipping  and  paring.  Under  the  pretext  that  the 
nobility  were  exclusively  cognizant  of  law,  the  administi»> 
tion  of  justice  was  detached  from  the  consulate  when  the 
latter  had  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians  ;  and  for  thir 
purpose  there  was  nominated  a  special  third  consul,  or,  as 
c,u^^  he  w^as   commonly  called,  a  praetor.     In   like 

MdiiMhip.  manner  the  supervision  of  the  market  and  the 
judicial  police-duties  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  cele- 
bration of  the  eity -festival,  were  assigned  to  two  newly 
nominated  aedi\es,  who— by  way  of  distinction    from  the 
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plebeian  aediles — were  named  from  their  standing  jurisdic- 
tion "  aediles  of  the  judgment  seat  "  {aediles  curtiles).  But 
^^  the  curule  aedileship  became  immediately  so  far 

ownmeup  accessible  to  the  plebeians,  that  it  was  held  by 
Qiosand  patricians  and  plebeians  alternately.     Moreover 

'"'^'  the  dictatorship  was  thrown  open  to  plebeians 

«.  in  398,  as  the  mastership  of  the  horse  had  al- 

ready been  in  the  year  before  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
*».  (386) ;  both  the  censorships  were  thrown  open 

SSI.  8S7  in  403,  and  the  praetorship  in  417 ;  and  about 
***•  the  same  time  (415)  the  nobility  were  by  law 

excluded  from  one  of  the  censorships,  as  they  had  previous- 
ly been  from  one  of  the  consulships.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  once  more  a  patrician  augur  detected  secret  flaws,  hid- 
den from  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated,  in  the  election  of  a 
,27.  plebeian  dictator  (427},  and  that  the  patrician 

censor  did  not  up  to  the  close  of  our  present 
•*^  period  (474)  permit  his  colleague  to  present  the 

solemn  sacrifice  with  which  the  census  closed ;  such  chi- 
canery served  merely  to  show  the  ill  humour  of  patrician- 
ism.  Of  as  little  avail  were  the  complaints  which  the 
patrician  presidents  of  the  senate  would  not  fail  to  raise 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  plebeians  in  its  debates ; 
it  became  a  settled  rule  that  not  the  patrician  members,  but 
those  who  had  attained  to  one  of  the  three  supreme  ordi- 
nary magistracies — the  consulship,  praetorship,  and  curule 
aedileship— should  be  summoned  to  give  their  opinion  in 
this  order  and  without  distinction  of  class,  while  the  sena- 
tors who  had  held  none  of  these  offices  still  even  now  took 
part  merely  in  the  division.  The  right,  in  fine,  of  the 
patrician  senate  to  reject  a  decree  of  the  community  as  un- 
constitutional— a  right,  however,  which  in  all  probability  it 
rarely  ventured  to  exercise — w^as  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
Publilian  law  of  415  and  by  the  Maenian  law 
which  was  not  passed  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  in  so  far  that  it  had  to  bring  forward  its  con- 
stitutional objections,  if  it  had  any  such,  when  the  list  of 
eandidat€6  was  exhibited  or  the  project  of  law  was  brought 
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m  ;  ^iiich  practically  amounted  to  a  regular  aDnounoem  \ 
of  its  consent  beforehand.  In  this  character,  as  a  pur»ly 
formal  right,  the  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  people 
still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  down  to  the  Usi 
age  of  the  r(^)ublic. 

The  clan^  retained,  as  may  naturally  be  conceived,  their 
religious  privileges  longer.  Indeed,  several  of  these,  whW  h 
were  destitute  of  political  importance,  were  never  interfere  - 
with,  such  as  their  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  tli«^ 
three  supreme  flamines  and  that  of  rex  sacrarum  as  well  ^ 
to  the  membership  of  the  colleger  of  Salii.  On  the  oth>  r 
land  the  two  colleges  of  pontifices  and  of  augurs,  v  'i 
which  a  considerable  influence  over  the  courts  and  r'.  ' 
comitia  were  associated,  were  too  important  to  remair  ..i 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.     The  Ogulr 

law  of  454  accordingly  threw  these  also  oper  to 
plebeians,  by  increasing  the  number  of  pontifi 
from  five  to  eight,  and  that  of  augurs  from  six  to  nine,  (r  ji 
equally  distributing  the  stalls  in  the  two  colleges  betwi    i 
patricians  and  plebeians. 

The  two  hundred  years'  strife  was  brought  at  length  t 
fiqniyaienoe    *  close  by  the  law  of  the  dictator  Q.  Horten^ib 
pfelSdSm.     i^^9  ^®)  w^Jch  was  occasioned  by  a  dangerous 
m  aaa.        popular   insurrection,  and  which  declared  tluik 
the  decrees  of  the  plebs  should  stand  on  an  absolute  footin.^ 
of  equality — instead  of  their  earlier  conditional  equivalence 
— with  those  of  the  whole  community.     So  greatly  had  il  e 
state  of  things  been  changed  that  that  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  had  once  possessed  exclusively  the  right  cf 
votifl^,  thenceforth  no  longer  took  even  a  part  in  the  mo.  v 
important  and  most  frequent  form  of  the  votes  which  bouri 
ill  the\burgesses. 
^      The  struggle  between  the  Roman  clans  and  commonv 
was  thus  substantially  at  an  read.     While  tb.' 

Tho  Inter  ~ 

patrieiaii*       nobility  still  preserved  out  of  its  oomprehensiv'* 
*"*■  privileges  the  de  facto  possession  of  one  of  tfa  • 

X)nsulship6  and  one  of  the  censorships,  it  was  excluded  b^ 
law  from  the  tribunate,  the  plebeian  aedileship,  the  secon. 
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ooniiulship  and  censorship,  and  from  participati3n  in  the  \  otet 
of  the  plebs  which  were  legally  equivalent  to  votes  of  the 
whole  body  of  burge^igae.  As  a  righteous  retribution  for 
Its  perverse  and  stubborn  resistance,  the  patriciate  had  seen 
its  former  privileges  converted  into  so  many  disabilities. 
The  Roman  gentile  nobility,  however,  by  no  means  di* 
appeared  because  it  had  becon^e  an  empty  name.  The  less 
the  significance  and  power  of  the  nobility,  the  more  purely 
and  exclusively  the  patrician  spirit  developed  itself.  The 
haughtiness  of  the  "  Hamnians  "  survived  the  last  of  their 
class-privileges  for  centuries;  afler  they  had  steadfastly 
striven  **to  rescue  the  consulate  from  the  plebeian  filth'' 
and  had  at  length  become  reluctantly  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  such  an  achievement,  they  continued  rudely 
and  spitefully  to  display  their  aristocratic  spirit.  To  under- 
stand rightly  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth 
centuries,  we  must  never  overlook  this  sulking  patrician- 
ism  ;  it  could  indeed  do  little  more  than  irritate  itself  and 
others^  but  this  it  did  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  Some 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian.  law 
(458)  a  characteristic  instance  of  this  sort  oc- 
curred. A  patrician  matron,  who  was  married  to  a  leading 
plebeian  that  had  attained  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
state,  was  on  account  of  this  misalliance  expelled  from  the 
circle  of  noble  dames  and  was  refused  admission  to  the 
common  festival  of  Chastity  ;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
exclusion  separate  patrician  and  plebeian  goddesses  of 
Chastity  were  thenceforward  woi'shipped  in  Rome.  Doubt- 
less caprices  of  this  sort  were  of  very  little  moment,  and 
the  better  disposed  of  the  clans  kept  themselves  entirely 
aloof  from  this  miserable  policy  of  peevishness ;  but  it  left 
behind  on  both  sides  a  feeling  of  discontent,  and,  while  the 
struggle  of  the  commons  against  the  clans  was  in  itself  a 
political  and  even  moral  necessity,  these  convulsive  efii.rts 
to  prolong  the  strife — the  aimless  combats  of  the  rear- 
guard after  the  battle  had  been  decided,  as  well  as  the 
empty  squabbles  as  to  rank  and  standing — ^needlessly  iiri* 
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tated  and  disturbed  the  public  and  pHvate  life  of  tfao  Bomar 
oommuuity. 

Nevertheless  one  object  of  the  compromise  concluded  by 
t«7.i  the  two  portions  of  the  plebs  in  387,  the  aboli' 

StrSl*^  tion  of  the  patriciate,  had  in  all  material  point* 
umpto*t?*  \y^^  completely  attained.  The  question  next 
f*iivT9  lu  arises*,  how  far  the  same  can  be  affirmed  of  the 
two  positive  objects  aimed  at  in  the  oompromiae  ? — whether 
the  new  order  of  things  in  reality  checked  sodid  distress 
and  established  political  equality  ?  The  two  were  intimate- 
ly connected ;  for,  if  economic  embarrassments  ruined  the 
middle  class  and  broke  up  the  burgesses  into  a  minority  of 
rich  men  and  a  suffering  proletariate,  such  a  state  of  things 
would  at  once  annihilate  civil  equality  and  in  reality  de* 
stray  the  republican  commonwealth.  The  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  middle  class,  and  in  particular  of  the 
farmers,  formed  therefore  for  every  patriotic  statesman  of 
Rome  a  problem  not  merely  important,  but  the  most  im* 
portant  of  all.  The  plebeians,  moreover,  recently  called  to 
take  part  in  the  government,  greatly  indebted  as  they  were 
for  their  new  political  rights  to  the  proletariate  which  was 
suffering  and  expecting  help  at  their  hands,  were  politically 
and  morally  under  special  obligaticHi  to  attempt  its  relief 
by  means  of  government  measures,  so  far  as  relief  was  by 
such  means  at  all  attainable. 

Let  us  first  consider  how  far  any  real  relief  was  oon- 
28T]  tained  in  that  part  of  the  legislation  of  387 

Bwrti^*"***"  which  bore  upon  the  question.  That  the  enact 
^'^  ment  in  favour  of  the  free  day-labourers  could 

not  possibly  accomplish  its  object — ^namely,  to  check  the 
system  of  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  by  means  of  slaves, 
and  to  .secure  to  the  free  pioletarians  at  least  a  share  of 
work — ^is  self-evident.  In  this  matter  .legislation  could 
afford  no  relief,  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  the  civil 
organization  of  the  period  in  a  way  that  would  reach  fkr 
beyond  its  immediate  horizon.  In  the.  question  of  the  doi 
mains,  again,  it  was  quite  possible  for  legislation  to  efiect  a 
change ;   but  what  was  done  was   manifestly  inadequate  f 
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The  new  domain-arrangement,  by  granting  the  right  of 
driving  yety  considerable  flocks  and  herds  upon  the  pjiUadi^ 
paatures,  and  tk.1  '^f  occupying  domain-laud  l\ot  laid  out  in 
pasture  up  to  a  maximum  fixed  on  a  high  scale,  conceded  i*ii 
Hiewcalthy  a  very  important  and  perhaps  even  dispropot« 
tionato  prior  share  in  tfie  produce  of  the  domains ;  and  by 
the  latter  regulation  conferred  upon  the  domain-tenure, 
although  it  remained  in  law  liable  to  pay  a  tenth  and  rev- 
ocable at  pleasure,  as  well  as  upon  the  system  of  occupa- 
tion itself  somewhat  of  a  legal  sanction*  It  was  a  circum- 
stance  still  more  suspicious,  that  the  new  legislation  neither 
supplemented  the  existing  and  manifestly  unsatisfactory 
provisions  for  the  collection  of  the  pasture-money  and  the 
tenth  by  compulsory  measures  of  a  more  eflfective  kind,  nor 
prescribed  any  thorough  revision  of  the  domanial  possc»- 
sions,  nor  appointed  a  magistracy  charged  with  the  carrying 
of  the  new  laws  into  effect.  The  distribution  of  the  existing 
ooeupied  domain-land  partly  among  the  holders  up  to  a  fair 
maximum,  partly  among  the  plebeiaus  who  had  no  prop- 
erty, in  both  cases  in  full  ownership ;  the  abolition  in  future 
of  the  system  of  occupation ;  and  the  institution  of  an 
authority  empowered  to  make  immediate  distribution  of 
any  future  acquisitions  of  territory «  were  so  clearly  de 
manded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  certainly 
was  not  through  want  of  discernment  that  these  comprehen- 
sive measures  were  neglected.  We  cannot  fail  to  recolle<^t 
that  it  was  the  plebeian  aristocracy,  ia  other  words,  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  class  that  was  practically  privileged  in  r^ 
spect  to  the  usufioiots  of  the  domains,  which  proposed  the 
new  arrangement,  and  that  one  of  its  very  authors,  Graius 
Licinius  Stolo,  was  among  the  first  to  be  condemned  far 
having  exceeded  the  agrarian  maximum  ;  and  we  canuot 
but  ask  whether  the  legislators  dealt  altogether  honourably 
and  whether  they  did  not  on  the  contrary  designedly  evade 
a  solution,  really  tending  to  the  common  benefit,  of  the  un- 
happy question  of  the  domains.  We  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  express  any  doubt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Lick, 
pio»Sextian  laws,  such  as  they  were,  might  and  did  substao* 
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tially  benefit  the  small  farmer  and  the  day-labourer.  Il 
must,  moreover,  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  period  immc^ 
diately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the  law  the  authorities 
watched  with  at  least  comparative  strictness  over  the  ob- 
servance of  its  rules  as  to  the  maximum,  and  frequently 
jondomned  the  possessors  of  large  herds  and  the  oocupiet-s 
of  the  domains  to  heavy  fines. 

In  the  system  of  taxation  and  of  credit  also  efforts  were 
i^awsimpo*-  niadc  with  greater  energy  at  this  period  than  at 
iiigtazac  njj^  before  or  subsequent  to  it  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  national  economy,  so  far  as  legal  measures 
could  do  so.  The  duty  levied  in  397  of  five  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  slaves  that  were  to  be 
manumitted  was^rrespective  of  the  fact  that  it  imposed  a 
check  on  the  undesirable  multiplication  of  freedmen — ^the 
first  tax  in  Rome  that  was  really  laid  upon  the  rich.  In 
like  manner  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  the  system  of 
Laws  of  credit.  The  usury  laws,  which  the  Twelve 
eiodit.  Tables  had  established  (p.  366),  were  renewed 

and  gradually  rendered  more  stringent,  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  interest  was  successively  lowered  from  10  per 
167.  M7.  ^^*'  (enforced  in  897)  to  5  per  cent,  (in  407) 
for  the  year  of  twelve  montlis,  and  at  length 
««•  {^\2)  the  taking  of  interest  was  altogether  for- 

bidden. The  latter  foolish  law  remained  formally  in  fbrc^e, 
but,  of  course,  it  was  practically  inoperative ;  the  standard 
rate  of  interest  afterwards  usual,  viz.  1  per  cent,  per  mouth, 
or  12  per  cent,  for  the  civil  common  year — which,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  value  of  capital  in  antiquity,  was  probably  at 
that  time  nearly  the  same  as,  according  to  its  modern  value, 
a  rate  of  5  or  6  per  cent. — ^must  have  been  already  aboul 
this  period  established  as  the  maximum  of  allowable  inUn^ 
est  Any  action  at  law  for  higher  rates  must  have  been 
refused,  perhaps  even  judicial  claims  for  repayment  may 
have  been  allowed ;  moreover  notorious  usurers  were  not 
unfrequendy  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  people  and 
ceadily  condemned  by  the  tribes  tx>  heavy  fines.  Still  morli 
impcTtant  was  the  alteration  of  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
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debt  by  the  Poetelian  law  (428  or  441).  On  the 
one  hand  it  allowed  every  debtor  who  declared 
on  oath  his  solvency  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the 
Ci'ssion  of  his  property  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  abolished  the 
former  summary  proceedings  in  execution  on  a  loan-debt, 
and  laid  down  the  rule  that  no  Roman  burgess  could  be  led 
Bway  to  bondage  except  upon  the  sentence  of  jurymen. 
y —  It  is  plain  that  all  these  expedients  might  perhaps  in 
c^bnttmiid  some  respects  mitigate,  but  could  not  remove, 
^"■'"^  the  existing  economic  disorders.     The  continu- 

ance of  the  distress  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of  a 
hank-commission  to  regulate  the  relations  of  credit  and  to 
•5i  provide  advances  from  the  state-chest  in  402,  by 

M7.  the  appointment  of  legal  term-payments  in  407, 

and  above  all  by  the  dangerous  popular  insurrection  about 
467,  when  the  people,  unable  to  obtain  new 
facilities  for  the  payment  of  debts,  marched  out 
to  the  Janiculum,  and  nothing  but  a  seasonable  attack  by 
external  enemies,  and  the  concessions  contained  in  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  restored  peace  to  the  community.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  unjust  to  reproach  these  earnest  attempts  to 
check  the  impoverishment  of  the  middle  class  with  their 
inadequacy.  The  belief  that  it  is  useless  to  employ  partial 
and  palliative  means  against  radiciil  evils,  because  they  only 
remedy  them  in  part,  is  an  article  of  faith  never  preached 
unsuccessfully  by  baseness  to  simplicity,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  absurd.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  ask  whether  the  vile 
spirit  of  domagogism  had  not  even  thus  early  laid  hold  of 
this  matter,  and  whether  expedients  were  really  netded  so 
violent  and  dangerous  as,  for  example,  tlu;  deduction  of  the 
interest  paid  from  the  capital.  Our  documents  do  not  en- 
able us  to  decide  the  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  the  case. 
But  we  recognize  clearly  enough  that  the  middle  class  of 
freeholders  still  continued  economically  in  a  perilous  and 
critical  position;  that  various  endeavours  were  made  by 
those  in  power  to  remedy  it  by  prohibitory  laws  and  by 
respites,  but  of  course  in  vain;  and  that  the  aristocratic 
ruling  class  continued  fo  be  too  weak  in  point  of  control 
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over  its  members,  and  too  much  entangled  in  ihe  selfisk 
interests  of  its  order,  to  relieve  the  middle  class  by  tha 
only  effectual  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  goverimentr^ 
the  entire  and  unreserved  abolition  of  the  system  of  oom- 
pying  the  state  lands — and  by  that  course  to  free  the  gov- 
dinment  &om  the  reproach  of  turning  to  its  own  advantage 
the  affliction  of  the  governed. 

A  more  effectual  relief  than  any  which  the  goyemmcol 

was  willing  or  able  to  give  was  derived  by  the 
the«Srai-^  middle  classes  from  the  political  successes  of 
Romao^  the  Roman  community  and  the  gradual  consoli* 
•fcraSn?  dation  of  the  Roman  sovereignty  over  Italy. 
the  fiumuw     The  numerous  and  larse  colonies  which  it  was 

necessary  to  found  for  the  securing  of  that  sov&> 
rcignty,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  sent  forth  in  the 
fifth  century,  furnished  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  prole- 
tariate with  farms  of  their  own,  while  the  efflux  gave  relief 
to  such  as  remained  at  home.  The  increase  of  the  indirect 
and  extraordinary  sources  of  revenue,  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  Roman  finances  in  general,  rendered  it  but 
seldom  necessary  to  levy  any  contribution  from  the  formers 
in  the  form  of  a  forced  loan.  While  the  earlier  small  hold- 
ings were  probably  lost  beyond  recovery,  the  rising  average 
of  Roman  prosperity  must  have  converted  the  former  larger 
land-holders  into  farmers,  and  in  so  far  added  new  members 
to  the  middle  class.  People  of  rank  sought  principally  to 
secure  the  large  newly-acquired  districts  for  occupation  ; 
the  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  to  Rome  through  war  and 
commerce  must  have  reduced  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  capital  benefited  the  fiirmer 
throughout  Latium  ;  a  wise  system  of  incorporation  united 
a  number  of  neighbouring  and  formerly  subject  con^muni 
ties  with  the  Roman  state,  and  thereby  strengthened  cspe 
cially  the  middle  class ;  finally,  the  glorious  victories  and 
their  mighty  results  silenced  faction.  If  the  distress  of  the 
formers  was  by  no  means  removed  and  still  less  were  it» 
sources  stopped,  it  yet  admits  of  no  doubt  that  at  the  closa 
of  this  periid  the  Roman  middle  class  was  on  the  whole  in 
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%  far  less  oppressed  condition  than  in  the  first  ^.entury  aflei 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 

Lastl}  civic  equality  was  in  a  certain  sense  undoubtedly 

attained  or  rather  restored  by  the  reform  o^ 
tar.  387,  and  the  development  of  its  legitimate  con- 

sequences.  As  formerly,  when  the  patricians 
Btil]  in  fact  formed  the  burgesses,  these  had  stood  upon  a 
footing  of  absolute  equality  in  rights  and  duties  so  now  in 
the  enlarged  burgess-body  there  existed  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  no  arbitrary  distinctions.  The  gradatioi^  to  which 
dif^rences  of  age,  sagacity,  cultivation,  and  wealth  necessa- 
rily give  rise  in  civil  society,  naturally  also  pervaded  the 
sphere  of  public  life ;  but  the  spirit  animating  the  burgesses 
and  the  policy  of  the  government  uniformly  operated  so  as 
to  render  these  differences  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible. 
The  whole  system  of  Rome  tended  to  train  up  her  burgesses 
A>  an  average  character  of  ability,  but  not  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  gifls  of  genius.  The  growth  of  culture 
among  the  Romans  did  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  community,  and  it  was  in- 
stinctively  repressed  rather  than  promoted  by  those  in 
power.  That  there  should  be  rich  and  poor,  could  not  be 
prevented;  but  (as  in  a  genuine  community  of  farmers) 
the  &rmer  as  well  as  the  day-labourer  personally  guided 
the  plough,  and  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  the  good 
economic  rule  applied  that  they  should  live  with  uniform 
frugality  and  above  all  should  hoard  no  unproductive  capital 
at  home— excepting  the  saltKiellar  and  the  sacrificial  ladle, 
no  silver  articles  were  at  this  period  seen  in  any  Roman 
house.  Nor  was  this  of  little  moment  In  the  mighty 
aucoessea  which  the  Roman  community  externally  achieved 
during  the  century  from  the  last  Vvientine  down  to  the 
Pyrrhic  war  we  perceive  that  the  patriciate  has  no  v  given 
|)lace  to  the  farmers ;  that  the  fall  of  the  highborn  Fabian 
would  have  been  not  more  and  not  less  lamentc<l  by  the 
whole  community  than  the  fall  of  the  plebeian  Decian'  was 
lamented  alike  by  plebeians  and  patricians  ;  that  the  consu 
late  did  not  of  itself  fall  even  to  the  wealthiest  arist<>crnr 
17* 
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and  that  a  poor  husbandiiian  from  Sabina,  Manius  Curiuay 
could  conquer  king  Pyrrhus  in  the  field  of  battle  and  chas6 
him  out  of  Italy,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  simple  Sabine 
farmer  and  to  cultivate  in  person  his  own  bread-corn. 

In  regard  however  to  this  imposing  republican  equality 
HowAxutoo-  '^o  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  to  a 
^^'^'  considerable   extent  only   formal,  *and  that  an 

aristocracy  of  a  very  decided  stamp  grew  out  of  it  or 
rather  was  contained  in  it  from  the  very  first.  The  non- 
patrician  families  of  wealth  and  consideration  had  long  ago 
separated  from  the  plebs,  and  leagued  themselves  with  the 
patriciate  in  the  participation  of  senatorial  rights  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  policy  distinct  from  that  of  the  plebs 
and  very  often  counteracting  it.  The  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
abrogated  legal  distinctions  within  the  ranks  of  the  aristoo- 
raoy,  ai^d  changed  the  character  of  the  barrier  which  ex- 
cluded the  plebeian  from  the  government,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  an  obstacle  insurmountable  in  law,  but  a  hindrance 
difficult  to  be  surmounted  in  practice.  In  both  ways  fresh 
blood  was  mingled  with  the  ruling  order  in  Rome ;  but  In 
itself  the  government  still  remained  aristocratic  In  this 
respect  the  Roman  community  was  a  genuine  farmer^^om- 
monwealth,  in  which  the  rich  holder  of  a  whole  hide  was 
little  distinguished  externally  from  the  poor  cottager  and 
held  intercourse  with  him  on  equal  terms,  but  aristocracy 
nevertheless  exercised  so  all-powerful  a  sway  that  a  man 
without  means  sooner  rose  to  be  master  of  the  bu loesses  in 
the  city  than  mayor  in  his  own  village.  It  was  a  very 
great  and  valuable  gain,  that  under  the  new  legislation  even 
the  poorest  burgess  might  fill  the  highest  oflioe  of  the  state ; 
nevertheless  it  was  a  rare  exception  when  a  man  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  reached  such  a  position,^  and 

*  The  siatement8  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  oonsolars  of  this  period, 
wbidi  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  noral  anecdote  books  of  a  later  ag«^ 
mainly  rest  on  a  misunderstanding  on  the  one  band  of  the  old  firagoa 
economy — which  might  very  well  consist  with  considerable  prosperitf 
—and  en  the  other  hand  of  the  beautiful  old  custom  of  burying  men  whf 
had  deserved  well  of  the  state  from  the  proceeds  of  penny  collections* 
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not  onl^  80,  but  probably  it  was,  at  least  towards  the  dose 
of  this  period,  possible  only  by  means  of  an  election  carried 
by  the  opposition.  |^ 

Every  aristocratic  government  of  itself  calls  forth  a  cor- 
a«ir  oM»-  responding  opposition  party  ;  and  as  the  formal 
•lUoa  equalization  of  the  orders  only  modified  the  aris» 

tocracy,  and  the  new  ruling  order  not  only  succeeded  the 
old  patriciate  but  engrafted  itself  on  it  and  intimately  co- 
alesced with  it,  the  opposition  also  continued  to  exist  and  in 
all  respects  pursued  a  similar  course.  As  it  wtis  now  no 
longer  the  plebeians  as  such,  but  the  common  people,  that 
were  treated  as  inferior,  the  new  opposition  professed  from 
the  first  to  be  the  representative  of  the  lower  classes  and 
particularly  of  the  small  farmers ;  and  as  the  new  aristoc- 
racy attached  itself  to  the  patriciate,  so  the  first  movements 
of  this  new  opposition  were  interwoven  with  the  final  strug- 
gles against  the  privileges  of  the  patricians.  The  first 
names  in  the  ^ries  of  these  new  popular  leaders  were  Ma- 
290  276,  "'"'  Curius  (consul  464,  479,  480  ;  censor  482) 
g*;  gj!  and  Gains  Fabrlcius  (consul  472, 476,  481 ;  cen- 
»s.  275.  sor  479) ;  both  of  them  men  without  ancestral 
lineage  and  without  wealth,  both  summoned — in  opposition 
to  the  aristocratic  principle  of  restricting  re-election  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  state — thrice  by  the  votes  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  the  chief  magistracy,  both,  as  tribunes,  consuls, 
and  ct^nsors,  opponents  of  patrician  privileges  and  defenders 
of  the  small  farmer  class  against  the  incipient  arrogance  of 
the  leading  houses.  The  future  parties  were  already  marked 
out ;  but  the  interoi»ts  of  party  were  still  suspended  on  both 
sides  in  presence  of  the  interests  of  the  common-weal.  The 
patrician  Appius  Claudius  and  the  farmer  Manius  Curius — 
vehement  in  their  personal  antagonism — jointly  by  wise 
counsel  and  vigorous  action  conquered  king  Pyrrhus ;  and 
while  Gains  Fabricius  as  censor  inflicted  penalties  on  Pub- 

which  was  for  from  being  a  pauper  buiial.  The  melhod  also  of  explaia 
ing  samames  by  etymological  guess-work,  which  has  imported  so  maoj 
absurdities  Into  Roman  history,  has  furnished  its  quota  to  this  beli«f 
iSerranua), 
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liu8  Cornelius  Rufu.us  for  his  aristocratic  sentiments  and 
aristocratic  habits,  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  support- 
ing the  claim  of  Rufinus  to  a  second  consulate  on  account 
of  his  recognized  ability  as  a  general.  The  breach  wa« 
already  formed ;  but  the  adversaries  still  shook  hands 
across  it. 

The  termination  of  the  struggles  between  the  old  and 
Tkanew  °^^  burgesses,  the  various  and  comparatively 
goTanuneni  successful  ondeavours  to  relieve  the  middle  class, 
and  the  germs — ^already  making  their  appearance  amidst  the 
newly  acquired  civic  equality— of  the  formation  of  a  new 
aristocratic  and  a  new  democratic  party,  have  thus  been 
passed  in  review.  It  remains  that  we  describe  the  shape 
which  the  new  government  assumed  amidst  these  changes, 
and  the  positions  in  which  aA^r  the  political  abolition  of 
the  nobility  the  three  elements  of  the  republican  common- 
wealth— the  burgesses,  the  magistrates,  and  the  senate^- 
stood  towards  each  other. 

The  burgesses  in  their  ordinary  assemblies  continued  as 
rheborgefls-  bithcrto  to  be  the  highest  authority  in  the  eom- 
^*^^'  monwealth  and  the  legal  sovereign.     But  it  was 

settled  by  law  that — apart  from  the   matters  committed 

itsoompo-  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  decision  of  the  centuries,  such 
•ition.  ng  |.jjg  election  of  consuls  and  censors — voting 

by  districts  should  be  as  valid  as  voting  by  centuries :  a 
regulation  introduced  as  regards  the  patricio-plebeian  assem- 
44a  bly  by  the  Valerio-Horatian   law   of  305  (p, 

S39.  369)  and  extended  by  the  Publilian  law  of  415, 

but  enacted  as  regards  the  plebeian  separate  assembly  by 
the  Hortensian  law  about  467  {p.  386).  We 
have  already  noticed  that  the  same  indiviJuala^ 
i)n  the  whole,  were  entitled  to  vote  in  both  assemblies,  but 
that — ^apart  from  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians  from  the 
plebeian  separate  assembly — in  the  general  assembly  of  ths 
districts  all  entitled  to  vote  were  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
while  in  the  centuriate  comitia  the  working  of  the  sufirage 
was  graduated  with  reference  to  the  means  of  the  voters^ 
ind  in  so  fiir,  therefore,  the  change  was  cerUiirJy  a  levrllinf 
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and  democratio  innovatioiL    It  was  a  drcumstanct  of  &r 
greater  importance  that,  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
primitive  freehold  basis  of  the  nght  of  sufirage  began  for 
the  first  time  to  be  called  in  question.     Appius  Claudius, 
th«  boldest  innovator  known  in  Boman  history,  in  his  cen« 
sorship  in  442  without  consulting  the  senate  oi 
people  so  adjusted  the  burgess-roll,  that  a  man 
who  had  no  land  was  received  into  whatever  tribe  he  chose 
and  then  according  to  his  means  into  the  corresponding  oen- 
tur/.     But  this  alteration  was  too  &r  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  to  obtain  full  acceptance.     One  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Appius,  Quintus  Fabius  Ruliianus, 
thi  fiuQQous  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  undertook  in  his  cen- 
sorship of  450  not  to  set  it  aside  entirely ,  but  to 
confine  it  within  such  limits  that  the  real  power 
in  the  burgess  assemblies  should  continue  to  be  vested  in 
the  holders  of  land  and  of  wealth.    He  incorporated  all 
who  had  no  land,  and  also  those  freedmea  possessed  of  land 
whose  property  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000  sesterces 
(£300),  in  the  four  city  tribes,  which  were  now  made  to 
rank  not  as  the  first  but  as  the  last.     The  rural  tribes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  which  gradually  increased 
between  367  and  513  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 

•87.    SiL 

one — thus  forming  a  majority,  greatly  prepon« 
derating  firom  the  first  and  ever  increasing  in  preponderance, 
of  the  voting-divisions — \vere  reserved  by  law  for  the  whole 
of  the  freeborn  burgesses  who  were  freeholders,  as  well  as 
for  the  freedmen  who  held  land  exceeding  the  above-men- 
tioned limit.  In  the  centuries  the  equalization  of  the  fi^e- 
holders  and  non-fireeholders  who  were  of  free  birth  remained 
as  Appius  had  introduced  it  \  on  the  other  hand,  the  fi*eed 
men  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  rural  tribes  were  d» 
prived  of  the  sufirage.  In  this  manner  provision  was  ma^la 
for  tiie  prepondei-ance  of  the  fireeholders  in  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  while  in  the  centuriate  comitiiv — in  which,  from 
the  decided  preference  given  to  the  wealthy,  fewer  measures 
of  precaution  sufficed — the  freedmen  could  at  least  do  no 
harm.     By  this  wise  and  m:>derate  arrangement  on  tho  paH 
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of  a  man  who  for  his  warlike  feats  and  still  more  for  thii 
peaceful  achievement  justly  received  the  surname  of  th€ 
Great  {Maximus)^  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms  was  ex* 
tended,  as  was  fitting,  to  the  non-freehold  burgesses,  while  a 
check  was  imposed  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  class 
who  had  once  been  slaves — a  check  which  is  unfortunately 
bi  a  state  sanctioning  slavery  an  indispensable  necessity. 
A  peculiar  moral  jurisdiction,  moreover,  which  gradually 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  census  and  the  making-up 
of  the  burgess-roll,  excluded  from  the  burgess-body  all  indi* 
viduals  notoriously  unworthy,  and  guarded  the  full  moral 
and  political  purity  of  citizenship. 

The  powers  of  the  comitia  exhibited  during  this  period 
inoreAfdiiff  *  tendency  to  enlarge  their  range,  but  in  a  maa- 
EbirSur?  ^^^  ^®^y  gradual.  The  increase  in  the  number 
««"■«•  of  magistrates  to  be  elected  by  the  people  falls, 

to  some  extent,  under  this  head ;  it  is  an  especially  signifi- 
802,  cant  fact  that  from  392  the  military  tribunes  of 

81L  one  legion,  and  from  443  four  tribunes  in  each 

of  the  first  four  legions  respectively,  were  nominated  no 
longer  by  the  general,  but  by  the  burgesses.  During  this 
period  the  burgesses  did  not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  ad- 
ministration ;  only  their  right  of  declaring  war  was,  as  was 
reasonable,  emphatically  asserted,  and  held  to  extend  also 
to  cases  in  which  a  prolonged  annistice  concluded  instead 
of  a  peace  expired  and  what  was  not  in  law  but  in  fact  a 
new  war  began  (327).  In  other  instances  a 
question  of  administration  was  only  submitted 
t.)  the  people  when  the  governing  authorities  came  into  col- 
lision and  one  of  them  referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  or 
when  in  difficult  or  invidious  questions  the  government  vol- 
untarily placed  the  decision  in  their  hands.  Examples  of 
such  collisions  occurred  when  the  leaders  of  the  moderate 
party  among  the  nobility,  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Ho- 
mo, rati  us,  in  305,  and  the  first  plebeian  dictator, 
U6.  Gaius  Marclus  Rutilus,  in  398,  were  not  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  receive  the  triumphs  they  had  earned , 
when  the  consuls  of  469  could  not  agree  as  to 
their  respective  provinces  of  jurisdiction:  and 
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m  when  the  senate,  in  364,  resolved  to  give  up  to 

the  Gauls  an  ambassador  who  had  forgotten  hia 
duty,  and  a  consular  tribune  carried  the  matter  tc  tfie  com 
m unity.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  decree  of 
the  senate  was  annulled  by  the  people ;  and  heavily  thi 
community  atoned  for  it.  Instances  of  the  decision  b^^Ing 
voluntarily  left  to  the  people  occurred  first,  when  Caere 
sued  for  peace,  after  the  people  had  declared  war  against 
ft  but  before  war  had  actually  begun  (401), 
whereupon  the  senate  hesitated  to  leave  the 
resolution  of  the  people  unexecuted  without  their  formal 
consent ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  senate 
wished  to  reject  the  humble  entreaty  of  the  Samnites  for 
peace,  but  shunning  the  odium  of  the  declaration  devolved 
it  on  the  people  (436).  It  is  not  till  towards 
the  close  of  this  epoch  that  we  find  a  consider- 
able  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  comitia  tributa  in  afiaini 
of  administration,  particularly  through  the  practice  of  con 
suiting  it  as  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  of  alliances : 
this  extension  probably  dates  from  the  Horten* 
sian  law  of  467. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  these  enlargements  of  the 
Deore«8ing  powers  of  the  burgcss-assemblies,  their  practical 
ofS?ta?  influence  on  state  affairs  began,  particularly 
gess-body.  towards  the  close  of  this  period,  to  wane.  First 
of  all,  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  Rome  deprived  her 
collective  assemblies  of  their  original  significance.  An 
assembly  of  persons  resident  within  the  original  territory 
of  the  city  might  very  well  meet  in  sufficiently  full  num- 
bers, and  might  very  well  know  its  own  wishes,  even  with- 
out discussion ;  but  the  Roman  burgess-body  had  become 
less  a  civic  community  than  a  state.  No  doubt,  in  so  far 
•8  the  incorporated  townships  were  associated  together  in 
the  rural  tribes — in  the  Papirian  tribe,  for  instanoe,  the 
votes  of  the  Tusculans  proved  substantially  decisive — the 
municipal  sentiment,  at  all  times  so  lively  in  Italy,  per- 
vade? also  the  Roman  comitia  and  introduced  into  them,  at 
leairt  when  voting  "by  tribes,  a  sort  of  inward  connectioi 
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and  a  special  esprit  de  corpsj  which  thereupoti  gave  rise  U 
animosities  and  rivalries  of  all  sorts.  In  this  way,  on  ex* 
traordinary  occasions,  energy  and  independence  were  cei^ 
tainly  infused  into  the  voting ;  but  under  ordinary  circuni' 
stances  the  composition  of  the  comitia  and  their  decision 
were  left  dependent  on  the  person  who  presided  or  on  acci* 
dent,  or  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  burgesses 
domiciled  in  the  capital.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  easy  to  un* 
derstand  how  the  assemblies  of  the  burgesses,  which  had 
great  practical  importance  during  the  first  two  centui-ies  of 
the  republic,  gradually  became  a  mere  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  magistrates,  and  in  truth  a  very  dan- 
gerous  instrument,  because  the  magistrates  called  to  pi*eside 
were  so  numerous,  and  every  resolution  of  the  community 
was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  legal  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  But  the  enlargement  of  the  constitutional  riglits 
of  the  burgesses  was  not  of  much  moment^  inasmuch  as 
practically  they  were  less  than  ever  capable  of  a  will  and 
action  of  their  own,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  demagogism, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  in  Rome.  Had  any  such 
demagogic  spirit  existed,  it  would  have  attempted  not  to 
extend  die  powers  of  the  burgesses,  but  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  political  discussion  in  their  presence ;  whereas 
throughout  this  whole  period  there  was  imdeviating  acquies- 
cence in  the  old  maxims,  that  the  magistrate  alone  could 
convoke  the  burgesses,  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  exclude 
all  discussion  and  all  proposal  of  amendments.  At  the 
time  this  incipient  breaking  up  of  the  constitution  made 
itself  felt  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  the  collective  as- 
semblies assumed  an  essentially  passive  attitude,  and  did 
not  on  the  whole  interfere  in  government  either  to  help  or 
to  hinder  it. 

As  r^ards  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  its  diminutioOi 
The  msfris-  ^^ though  uot  the  direct  design  of  the  struggles 
irai^  Sub-  between  the  old  and  new  burgesses,  was  doubt- 
imdweaiMb.  less  one  of  their  most  important  results.  At 
•ooraiar  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  between  the  orders 
powcM.  ^^^  .^  other  words,  of  the  strife  for  the  posses 
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Bion  of  the  consular  power,  the  consulate  was  still  the  one 
and  indivisible,  essentially  regal,  magistn^y  ;  and  the  con< 
Buly  like  the  king  in  former  times,  still  had  the  appointment 
of  all  subordinate  functionaries  left  to  his  own  free  choice. 
At  the  termination  of  that  contest  its  most  important  funo- 
tions — jurisdiction,  street-police,  election  of  senators  and 
equites,  the  census  and  financial  administration — ^were  sepi^ 
rated  from  the  consulship  and  transferred  to  magistrates^ 
who  like  the  consul  were  nominated  by  the  community  and 
occupied  a  position  co-ordinate  with  him  rather  than  subor- 
dinate. The  consulate,  formerly  the  single  ordinary  magis- 
tracy of  the  state,  was  no  longer  even  absolutely  the  firsts 
In  the  new  arrangement  as  to  the  ranking  and  usual  order 
of  succession  of  the  different  offices  the  consulate  stood  in- 
deed above  the  praetorship,  ^aedileship,  and  quaestorship, 
but  beneath  the  censorship,  which — ^in  addition  to  the  most 
important,  financial  dutieH — was  charged  with  the  adjust* 
ment  of  the  rolls  of  burgesses,  equitcs,  and  senators,  and 
thereby  wielded  a  wholly  arbitrary  moral  control  over  the 
entire  community  and  every  individual  burgess,  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  distinguished.  The  conception  of 
limited  magisterial  power  or  special  functions,  which  seemed 
to  the  older  Koman  constitutional  law  irreconcilable  with 
the  conception  of  magistracy,  gradually  gained  a  footing  and 
mutilated  and  destroyed  the  earlier  idea  of  the  one  and  in- 
divisible imperium,  A  first  step  was  already  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  institution  of  the  collateral  standing  offices, 
particularly  the  quaestorship  (p.  328) ;  it  was  completely 
carried  out  by  the  Liciuio-Scxtian  laws  (387)« 
which  prescribed  the  functions  of  the  three  su- 
preme magistrates,  and  assigned  administration  and  the  con- 
duct of  war  to  the  two  first,  and  the  management  of  justice 
ti)  the  third.  But  the  change  did  not  stop  here.  The  con- 
suls, although  they  were  in  law  wholly  and  everywhere  co* 
ordinate,  naturally,  from  the  earliest  times  divided  between 
them  in  practice  the  different  departments  of  duty  {proviti>* 
eiae).  Originally  this  was  done  simply  by  mutual  concert| 
or  ir.  de&ult  of  it  by  casting  lots;  but  by  degrees  the  othei 
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constituent  authorities  in  the  commonwealth  interfered  witi 
this  practical  definition  of  functions.  It  became  usual  for 
the  senate  to  define  annually  the  spheres  of  duty ;  and, 
while  it  did  not  directly  assign  them  to  the  30-ordinate  ma- 
gistrates, it  exercised  decided  influence  on  the  personal  di» 
tribution  by  advice  and  request.  In  an  extreme  case  the 
senate  doubtless  obtained  a  decree  of  the  community,  do* 
fiuitively  to  settle  the  question  of  distribution  (p.  398) ; 
the  government,  however,  very  seldom  employed  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.  Further,  the  most  important  affairs, 
such  as  the  concluding  of  peace,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
consuls,  and  they  were  in  such  matters  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  senute  and  to  act  according  to  its  instructions. 
Lastly,  in  cases  of  extremity  the  senate  could  at  any  time 
suspend  the  consuls  from  office ;  for,  according  to  an  usage 
never  established  by  law  but  never  violated  in  practice,  the 
ci  cation  of  a  dictatorship  depended  simply  upon  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  and  the  fixing  of  the  person  to  be  nomi- 
nated, although  constitutionally  vested  in  the  nominating 
consul,  really  under  ordinary  circumstances  lay  with  the 
senate. 

The  old  unity  and  plenary  power  of  the  imperinm  were 

retained  longer  in  the  ciise  of  the  dictatorship 

of  tbo  dio-       than  in  that  of  the  consulship.    Although  of 

^'        course  as  an  extraordinary  magistracy  it  had  iu 

reality  from  the  first  its  special  functions,  it  had  in  law  fur 

less  of  a  special  citaraeter  than  the  consulate.     Rut  it  also 

was  gradually  jifiected  by  the  new  idea  of  definite  powers 

and  functions  introduced  into  the  legal  life  of  Rome.     In 

391   we  first  meet  with   a  dictator  express!} 

nominated    from   theological   scruples    for  the 

mere  accomplishment  of  a  religious  ceremony  ;  and  though 

that  dictator  himself,  doubtless  in  formal  accordance  with 

the  constitution,  treated  the  restriction  of  his  powers  as  null 

and  took  the  command  of  the  army  in  spite  of  it,  such  ai 

opposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  was  not  repeated 

on  occasion  of  the  subsequent  similarly  restricted  nomina- 

tions,  which  occurred  in  403  and  thenceforward 

Tesy  frequently.    On  the  contrary,  the  dictatorf 
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thenoeforth  accounted  themselves  bound  "by  their  powers  m 
specially  defined. 

Lastly,  further  seriously  felt  restrictions  of  the  magish 
Reiferifliioni  ^^7  were  involved  in  the  prohibition  issued  in 
Mto  [841.  412  against  the  accumulation  of  the  ordinary 
imttoo  tnd  curule  officeSj  and  m  the  enactment  of  the  same 
pation  of  date,  that  the  same  person  should  not  again  ad- 
minister the  same  office  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances before  an  interval  of  ten  years  had  elapsed,  as  well 
as  in  the  subsequent  regulation  that  the  office  which  prac- 
tically was  the  highest,  the  censorship,  should  not  be  held  a 
second  time  at  all  (489).  But  the  government 
was  still  strong  enough  not  to  bo  afraid  of  its 
instruments  or  to  desist  purposely  on  that  account  from 
employing  those  who  were  the  most  serviceable.  Bravo 
officers  were  very  frequently  released  from  these  rules,*  and 
cases  still  occurred  like  those  of  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus, 
who  was  five  times  consul  in  eight-and-twenty  years,  and  of 
Marcus  Valerius  Corvus  (384-483)  who,  after 

t70^S71. 

he  had  filled  six  consulships,  the  first  in  his 
twenty-third,  the  last  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  had 
been  throughout  three  generations  the  protector  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  the  terror  of  the  foe,  descended  to  the  grave  at 
the  age  of  a  hundred. 

*  Any  one  who  comparefl  the  consular  FaMti  before  and  after  412 
irill  liav^e  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  law  re- 
specting n^-election  to  the  consulate ;  for,  while  before  that  year  a  return 
to  office,  especially  after  three  or  four  years,  wa-)  a  common  occurrence, 
afterwards  intenrals  of  ten  years  and  more  wore  tis  frequent.  Excep- 
tions, however,  occur  in  very  great  numbers,  particularly  during  the  se- 
vere years  of  war  434-443.  On  the  other  hand,  the  piinciplu  of  not 
H^  allowing  a  plurality  of  offices  wa^  strictly  adhered  to.    Then 

Is  no  certain  instance  of  the  cou^bination  of  two  of  the  three 
ordinary  cnrole  (Liv.  xxxix.  39, 4)  offices  (the  consulate,  praetorship,  and 
curule  aedileship),  but  instances  oi'cur  of  other  combfnution^,  such  aa  of 
the  curale  aedileship  and  the  office  of  master  of  the  horse  (Li%.  xxiii  24, 
SO);  of  the  praetorship  and  cen8or<ihip  {^Faxl.  Cap.  a.  501);  of  the  prao' 

torship  and  the  dictatorship  (lav.  viii.  12);  of  the  consulati 
*^^       and  the  dictOorship  (Liv.  vlil  12). 
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Whilo  tho  Roman  magistrate  was  thus  more  aod 
more  completely  and  definitely  transformed  from 
nato  of  tb*  the  absolute  lord  into  the  limited  commissiv  fier 
ESnuMrt*  *"d  administrator  of  the  community,  the  old 
meSr*™"  oounter^magistracy,  the  tribunate  of  the  peoplei 
was  undergoing  at  the  same  time  a  similar  tran»- 
formation  internal  rather  than  external  It  served  a  double 
purpose  in  the  commonwealth.  It  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning intended  to  protect  the  humble  and  the  weak  by  its 
somewhat  revolutionary  assistance  {auxilium)  against  the 
overbearing  violence  of  the  magistrates ;  it  had  subsequentp 
ly  been  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  legal  >  disabilities  of  the 
commons  and  the  privileges  of  the  gentile  nobility.  The 
latter  end  was  attained.  The  original  object  was  not  onl;^ 
in  itself  a  democratic  ideal  rather  than  a  political  possibil* 
ity,  but  it  was  also  quite  a§  obnoxious  to  the  plebeian  aris- 
tocracy into  whose  hands  the  tribunate  necessarily  fell,  and 
quite  as  incompatible  with  the  new  organization  which  origi- 
nated in  the  equalization  of  the  orders  and  had  if  possible 
a  still  more  decided  aristocratic  hue  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  as  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  gentile  nobility  and  in- 
compatible with  the  patrician  consular  constitution.  But 
instead  of  abolishing  tho  tribunate,  they  preferred  to  con- 
vert it  from  a  weapon  of  opposition  into  an  instrument  of 
government,  and  now  introduced  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  originally  excluded  from  all  share  in  admin- 
istration and  were  neither  magistrates  nor  members  of  the 
senate,  into  the  class  of  governing  authorities.  While  it 
jurisdiction  they  were  from  the  banning  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  c^insuls  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  o^>n- 
flicts  between  the  orders  acquired  like  the  consuls  the  right 
of  initiating  li*gislation,  they  now  received — we  know  not 
oxaetly  when,  but  probably  at  or  soon  after  the  fiaal  equal- 
ization of  the  orders — a  position  of  equality  with  tlie  coiv 
suls  as  regarded  the  practically  governing  authority,  ;1m 
senate.  Hitherto  they  had  been  present  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate,  sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  door ;  now  they  ob- 
tained, like  the  other  magistrates  and  by  their  side,  a  plaot 
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in  the  senate  itself  and  the  right  to  interpose  their  word  ic 
its  discussions.  If  they  were  precluded  from  the  right  of 
voting,  it  was  simply  in  virtue  of  the  general  principle  of 
Roman  state-law,  that  those  only  should  give  counsel  who 
were  not  called  to  act ;  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
of  the  acting  magistrates  possessed  during  their  year  of 
office  only  a  seat,  not  a  vote,  in  the  council  of  the  state  (p. 
334).  But  concession  did  not  rest  here.  The  tribunes  re 
ceived  the  distinctive  prerogative  of  supreme  magistracy, 
which  among  the  ordinary  magistrates  belonged  only  to  the 
consuls  and  praetors  besides — the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate,  of  consulting  it,  and  of  procuring  decrees  from  it.* 
This  was  only  as  it  should  be ;  the  heads  of  the  plebeian 
aristocracy  had  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of 
the  patrician  aristocracy  in  the  senate,  when  once  the  gov- 
ernment had  passed  from  the  gentile  nobility  to  the  united 
aristocracy.  Now  that  this  opposition  college,  originally 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  public  administration,  be- 
came— ^particularly  with  reference  to  strictly  urban  affairs 
«— a  second  supreme  executive  and  one  of  the  most  usual 
and  "nost  serviceable  instruments  of  the  government,  or  in 
other  words  of  the  senate,  for  managing  the  bui^esses  and 
especially  for  checking  the  excesses  of  the  magistrates,  it 
was  certainly,  as  respected  its  original  character,  absorbed 
and  politically  annihilated ;  but  this  course  was  really  en- 
joined by  necessity.  Clearly  as  the  defects  of  the  Roman 
aristocracy  were  apparent,  and  decidedly  as  the  steady 
growth  of  aristocratic  ascendancy  was  connected  with  the 
practical  setting  aside  of  the  tribunate,  none  can  fail  to  see 
that  government  could  not  bo  long  carried  on  with  an  au. 
Ibority  which  was  not  only  aimless  and  virtually  calculated 
to  put  off  the  suffering  proletariate  with  a  deceitful  prospect 
of  relief  but  was  at  the  same  time  decidedly  revolutionary 
and  possessed  of  an  absolutely  anarchical  power  of  obstruo' 

*  Hbdog  despatches  intended  for  the  senate  were  addressed  to  Gob 
■nit,  Praetors,  Tribrnes  of  the  Plebs,  and  Senate  (Cioeto^  ad  Fam,  xt.  2 
Hai,). 
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tion  to  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  even  of  th« 
state  itself.  But  that  faith  in  an  ideal,  which  is  the  foundai 
tion  of  all  the  power  and  of  all  the  infipotence  of  demoai^ 
cj,  had  come  to  be  closely  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Romans  with  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs ;  and  we  do  not 
need  to  recall  the  case  of  Cola  Ricnzi  in  order  to  perceive 
that,  however  unsubstantial  might  be  the  advantage  thenoe 
arising  to  the  multitude,  it  could  not  be  abolished  without 
a  formidable  convulsion  of  the  state*  Accordingly  with 
genuine  political  prudence  they  contented  themselves  with 
reducing  It  to  a  nullity  under  forms  that  should  attract  as 
little  attention  as  possible.  The  mere  name  of  tliis  essen- 
tially revolutionary  magistracy  was  still  preserved  in  the 
aristocratically  governed  commonwealth — an  incongruity 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  a  sharp  and  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  coming  revolutionary  party.  For 
the  moment,  however,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  aris- 
tocracy was  so  absolutely  powerful  and  so  completely  pos- 
sessed control  over  the  tribunate,  that  no  trace  is  to  be  met 
with  of  a  collegiate  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tribunes 
to  the  senate;  and  the  government  overcame  the  forlorn 
movements  of  opposition  that  now  and  then  proceeded  from 
independent  tribunes,  always  without  difficulty,  and  ordina* 
rily  by  means  of  the  tribunate  itself. 

In  reality  it  was  the  senate  that  governed  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  almost  without  opposition  after 
iteoonipo-  the  equalization  of  the  orders.  Its  very  com* 
position  had  undergone  a  change.  The  free  pr<^ 
rogative  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  this  matter,  a^  it  had 
been  exercised  after  the  setting  aside  of  the  old  clan-repro 
scntation  (p.  115),  had  been  subjected  to  very  material  re- 
strictions on  the  abolition  of  the  presidency  for  life  (p^ 
334). 

A  further  step  towards  the  emancipation  .>f  the  senate 
from  the  power  of  the  magistrates  took  place,  when  the  ad* 
justment  of  the  se&atoiial  lists  was  transferred  from  the 
supreme  magistrates  to  subordinate  functionaries — from  the 
consuls  to  the  censors  (p.  337).     Certainly,  whether  imm> 
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jiately  at  that  time  or  soon  afterwards,  the  right  of  tht 
magistrate  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  the  list  to  omit 
from  it  individual  senators  on  account  of  a  stain  attaching 
to  them  and  thereby  to  exclude  them  frcm  the  senate  was, 
if  not  introduced,  at  least  more  precisely  defined,*  and  m 
this  way  the  foundations  were  laid  of  thnt  peculiar  jurisdio- 
lion  over  mora>.3  on  which  the  high  repute  of  the  censors 
was  chiefly  based  (p.  898),  But  censures  of  that  sort,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case — especially  as  the  two  censors  had  to 
be  at  one  on  the  matter — ^while  serving  to  remove  particu- 
lar persons  who  did  not  contribute  to  the  credit  of  the  as- 
sembly or  were  hostile  to  the  spirit  prevailing  there,  could 
not  bring  the  body  itself  into  dependence  on  the  magis- 
tracy. 

But  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  constitute  the  senate 
according  to  his  judgment  was  decidedly  restricted  by  the 
Ovinian  law,  which  appears  to  have  been  carried,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  this  period,  soon  after  the  Licinio-Sex- 
tian  laws.  That  law  at  once  conferred  a  seat  and  vote  in 
the  senate  provisionally  on  every  one  who  had  been  curule 

*  This  prerogative  and  the  similar  ones  with  reference  to  the  eques- 
trian and  buTge98-liBt8  were  perhaps  not  formally  assigned  by  law  to  the 
censors,  but  were  always  practici^lly  implied  in  their  powers.  It  was 
the  community,  not  the  censor,  that  conferred  bnrgess-rights ;  but  the 
person  whom  the  latter  in  making  up  his  roll  transferred  from  the  list  of 
burgenses  to  that  of  clients — although  not  losing  his  burgess-rights—- 
could  not  ezerdse  the  privileges  of  a  burgess  till  the  preparation  of  a 
new  list.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  senate ;  the  person  omitted 
by  the  censor  from  his  list  ceased  to  attend  the  senate,  so  long  as  the 
list  in  question  remained  valid — unless  the  presiding  magistrate  should 
rgect  it  and  revive  the  earlier  list  Evidently  therefore  the  important 
question  in  this  respect  was  not  so  much  what  was  the  legal  liberty  of 
the  censors,  as  how  far  their  authority  availed  with  those  magistratcf 
who  had  to  summon  according  to  their  lists.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  under, 
itaul  how  this  prerogative  gradually  rose  in  importance,  and  how  with 
the  increasing  consolidation  of  the  nobility  such  erasures  aasiuned  vir 
tiially  the  form  of  Judicial  decisions  and  wore  virtually  respected  as  snoh. 
As  to  the  a^jus^raeut  of  the  senatorial  list  undoubtedly  the  enactment  of 
the  Ovinian  p2e6t«ct<t<m  exercised  a  material  share  of  influence— that  thf 
oensora  should  admit  to  the  senate  **  the  best  men  out  of  all  clisscs." 
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aedile,  praetor,  or  consul,  and  bound  the  next  censors  eitbei 
formally  to  inscribe  these  expectants  in  the  senatorial  roll, 
or  at  any  rate  only  to  exclude  them  from,  the  roll  for  such 
reasons  as  sufficed  for  the  rejection  of  an  actual  senator. 
The  number  of  those,  however,  who  had  been  magistrates 
was  far  from  sufficing  to  keep  the  senate  up  to  the  normal 
Dumber  of  three  hundred ;  and  below  that  point  it  could 
not  be  allowed  to  fall,  especially  as  the  list  of  senators  was 
at  the  same  time  that  of  jurymen.  Considerable  room  was 
thus  always  lefl  for  the  exercise  of  the  censorial  right  of 
election ;  but  those  senators  who  were  chosen  not  in  conse- 
quence of  having  held  office,  but  by  selection  on  the  part 
of  the  censor — frequently  burgesses  who  had  filled  a  non- 
ourule  public  office,  or  distinguished  themselves  by  personal 
valour,  who  had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle  or  saved  the  life 
of  a  burgess — took  part  in  voting,  but  not  in  debate  (p. 
885).  The  main  body  of  the  senate,  and  that  portion  of 
it  in  whose  hands  government  and  administration  were  con- 
centrated, was  thus  according  to  the  Ovinian  law  substan- 
tially constituted  no  longer  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, but  by  indirect  popular  election.  The  Roman 
state  in  this  way  made  some  approach  to,  although  it  ^d 
not  reach,  the  great  institution  of  modern  times,  representa- 
tive popular  government,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  non- 
debating  senators  furnished — what  it  is  so  necessary  and  yet 
so  difficult  to  get  in  governing  corporations — a  compact 
mass  of  members  capable  of  forming  and  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  but  voting  in  silence. 

The  powers  of  the  senate  underwent  scarcely  any  change 
^^g^f^f^Qt  inform.  The  senate  carefully  avoided  giving  a 
tbaMnate.  handle  t>  opposition  or  to  ambition  by  unpopo* 
hir  changes,  or  manifest  violations,  of  the  constitution ;  it 
permitted,  though  it  did  not  promote,  the  enlargement  in  a 
democratic  direction  of  the  power  of  the  bui^esses.  But 
while  the  burgesses  acquired  the  semblance,  the  senidie  w^ 
quired  the  substance  of  power — a  dedjive  influence  over 
legislation  and  the  offidal  elections,  and  the  whole  control 
of  the  state. 
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Every  new  prcject  of  law  was  subjected  to  a  prelimi 
nary  deliberation  in  the  senate,  and  soariely  ever 
in  legiaift-       did  a  magistrate  venture  to  lay  a  proposal  be- 
*****  fore  the  community  without  or  in  opposition  to 

the  senate's  opinion.  If  ho  did  80»  the  senate  had — in  the 
intercessory  powers  of  the  magistrates  and  the  annulling 
powers  of  the  priests — an  ample  set  of  means  at  hand  to 
Dip  in  the  bud,  or  subsequently  to  get  rid  of,  obnoxious  pro- 
posals ;  and  in  case  of  extremity  it  had  in  its  hands  as  the 
supreme  administrative  authority  not  only  the  executing, 
but  the  power  of  refusing  to  execute,  the  decrees  of  the 
community.  The  senate  further  with  tacit  consent  of  the 
community  claimed  the  right  in  urgent  cases  of  absolving 
from  the  laws,  under  the  reservation  that  the  community 
should  ratify  the  proceeding — a  reservation  which  from  the 
first  was  of  little  moment,  and  became  by  degrees  so  en- 
tirely a  form  that  in  later  times  they  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  propose  the  ratifying  decree. 

As  to  the  elections,  they  passed,  so  fiir  as  they  depended 
on  the  magistrates  and  were  of  political  impor* 


theeieo-         tance,  practically  into  the  hands  of  the  senate. 
^°^  In  tills  way  it  acquired,  as  has  been  mentioned 

already  (p.  402),  the  right  to  appoint  the  dictator.  Greater 
regard  had  certainly  to  be  shown  to  the  community ;  the 
right  of  bestowing  the  public  magistracies  could  not  be 
withdrawn  from  it ;  but,  as  has  likewise  been  already  ob- 
served, care  was  taken  that  this  election  of  magistrates 
should  not  be  construed  into  the  conferring  of  definite  funo* 
tious,  especially  of  the  posts  of  supreme  command  when 
war  was  imminent.  Moreover  the  newly  introduced  idea 
of  special  functions  on  the  one  hand,  aud  on  the  other  the 
right  practically  conceded  to  the  senate  of  dispensation 
from  the  laws,  gave  to  it  an  important  share  in  official  ap- 
pointments. Of  the  influence  which  the  senate  exercised  in 
settling  the  official  spheres  of  the  consuls  in  particular,  we 
haye  already  spoken  (p.  402).  One  of  the  most  important 
applications  of  the  dispensing  right  was  the  dispensation  of 
the  magistrate  from  the  legal  term  of  his  tenure  of  office<r 
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A  diBpensation  which,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  lava 
of  the  community,  might  not  according  to  Roman  state-law 
be  granted  in  the  precincts  of  the  city  proper,  but  beyond 
these  was  at  least  so  far  valid  that  the  consul  or  praetor, 
whose  term  was  prolonged,  continued  after  its  expiry  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  '*  in  a  consul's  or  prat^tor^s  stead  **  {pfo 
tonaule,  pro  praetore).  Of  course  this  important  right  -.vf 
extending  the  term  of  office — essentially  on  a  par  with  the 
right  of  nomination — ^belonged  by  law  to  the  community 
alone,  and  at  the  beginning  was  in  fact  exercised  by  it ;  but 
in  447,  and  regularly  thenceforward,  the  com- 
mand of  the  commander  in  chief  was  prolonged 
by  mere  decree  of  the  senate.  To  this  was  added,  in  fine, 
the  preponderating  and  skilfully  concerted  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  oyer  the  elections,  which  guided  them  ordinarily, 
although  not  always,  to  the  choice  of  candidates  agreeable 
to  the  government. 

Finally  as  regards  administration,  war,  peace  and  alli- 
ances, the  founding  of  colonics,  the  assignation 
goyeni-  of  laiids,  building,  in  fact  every  matter  of  pcr^ 

™^  '  manent  and  general  importance,  and  in  particu- 

lar the  whole  system  of  finance,  depended  absolutely  on  the 
senate.  It  was  the  senate  which  annually  issued  general  in 
structions  to  the  magistrates,  settling  their  spheres  of  duty 
and  limiting  the  troops  and  moneys  to  be  placed  at  the  di»> 
posal  of  each ;  and  recourse  was  had  to  its  counsel  in  every 
case  of  importance.  The  keepers  of  the  state-chest  could 
make  no  payment  to  any  magistrate  with  the  exception  of 
the  consul,  or  to  any  private  person,  unless  authorised  by  a 
previous  decree  of  the  senate.  In  the  management,  how- 
ever, of  current  affairs  and  in  the  details  of  judicial  and 
military  administration  the  supreme  governing  corporation 
did  not  interfere;  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  too  much 
political  judgment  and  tact  to  desire  to  convert  the  control 
of  the  commonwealth  into  a  guardianship  over  the  individp 
Dal  official,  or  to  turn  the  instrument  into  a  machine. 

That  this  new  government  of  the  senate  amidst  all  its 
retention  of  existing  forms  involved  a  complete  revolution- 
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ising  of  the  old  oomm  on  wealth,  is  clear.  That  the  free 
action  of  the  burgesses  should  be  arrested  and  benumbed  ; 
that  the  magistrates  should  be  reduced  to  be  the  presidents 
of  its  sittings  and  its  executive  commissioners ;  that  a  cor< 
poration  for  the  mere  tendering  of  advice  should  seize  th? 
nheritance  of  both  the  authorities  sanctioned  by  the  consti* 
tution  and  should  become,  although  under  very  modest 
forms,  the  cejitral  government  of  the  stat.e — these  were 
steps  of  revolution  and  usurpation.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
revolution  or  any  usurpation  appears  justified  before  the  bar 
of  history  by  ezdusive  ability  to  govern,  even  its  rigorous 
judgment  must  acknowledge  that  this  corporation  duly  com- 
prehended and  worthily  fulfilled  its  great  task.  Called  to 
power  not  by  the  empty  accident  of  birth,  but  substantially 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  nation ;  confirmed  every  fifth  year 
by  the  stern  moral  judgment  of  the  ^  orthiest  men  ;  hold- 
ing office  for  life,  and  so  not  dependent  on  the  expiration  of 
its  commission  or  on  the  varying  opinion  of  the  people ; 
having  its  ranks  close  and  united  ever  after  the  equalization 
of  the  orders ;  embracing  in  it  all  the  political  intelligence 
and  practical  statesmanship  that  the  people  possessed ;  ab- 
solute in  dealing  with  all  financial  questions  and  in  the  con- 
trol of  foreign  policy  ;  having  complete  power  over  the  ex- 
ecutive by  virtue  of  its  brief  duration  and  of  the  tribunician 
intercession  which  was  at  the  service  of  the  senate  after  the 
termination  of  the  quarrels  between  the  orders — ^the  Roman 
senate  was  the  noblest  organ  of  the  nation,  and  in  consisten- 
cy and  political  sagacity,  in  unanimity  and  patriotism,  in 
grasp  of  power  and  unwavering  courage,  the  foremost  polite 
ical  corporation  of  all  times — still  even  now  an  "  assembly 
of  kings,"  which  knew  well  how  to  combine  despotic  energy 
with  republican  self-devotion.  Never  was  a  state  representr 
ed  in  its  external  relations  more  firmly  and  worthily  than 
Rome  in  its  best  times  by  its  senate.  In  matters  of  inter- 
nal administration  it  certainly  cannot  be  concealed  that  the 
mcineyed  and  landed  aristocracy,  which  was  especially  rep- 
resented in  the  senate,  acted  with  partiality  in  affairs  thai 
bore  upon  its  peculiar  interests,  and  that  tlie  sagacity  and 
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energy  of  the  body  were  often  in  such  cases  employed  &i 
from  beneficially  to  the  state.  Nevertheless  the  great  prin- 
ciple established  amidst  severe  conflicts,  that  all  Roman 
burgesses  were  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  respected 
A*ights  and  duties,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  political  career 
(or  in  other  words,  of  admission  to  the  senate)  to  every 
one,  which  was  the  result  of  that  principle,  concurred  witli 
the  brilliance  of  military  and  political  successes  in  preserv- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation,  and  relieved 
the  d  stinctlon  of  classes  from  that  bitterness  and  malignity 
which  marked  the  struggle  of  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
And,  as  the  fortunate  turn  taken  by  external  politics  had 
the  effect  of  giving  the  rich  for  more  than  a  century  ample 
space  for  themselves  and  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  they 
should  oppress  the  middle  dass,  the  Roman  people  was  eni^ 
bled  by  means  of  its  senate  to  carry  out  for  a  longer  fena 
than  is  usually  granted,  to  a  people  the  grandest  of  all  kii- 
man  undertakings — a  wise  and  happy  selPgovemmeiit 


CHAPTER  IT. 

riLL  OF    THX    BTRU80AK    POWEB.      THI   0SL1I8. 

Th  the  previous  chaptcn^  we  have  presented  an  ouUint 

of  the  development  of  the  Roman  constitution 

Ontbai^      during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  republic : 

ian  mac^  .  ^     , 

tfrnesa-         we  now  recur  to  the  commencement  of  that 


epoch  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  external 
history  of  Rome  and  of  Italy.  About  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  the  £ti*uscan  power 
had  reached  its  height.  The  Tuscans,  and  the  Carthaginians 
who  were  in  close  alliance  with  them,  possessed  undisputed 
supremacy  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea»  Although  Massilia  amidst 
continual  and  severe  struggles  maintained  her  independence, 
the  searports  of  Campania  and  of  the  Volscian  land,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Alalia  Corsica  also  (p.  1^),  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Etiniscans.  In  Sardinia  the  sons  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  Mago  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great- 
ness both  of  their  house  and  of  th^r  city  by  the  complete 

conquest  of  the  island   (about  260) ;    and  in 

Sicily,  while  the  Hellenie  colonies  were  occupied 
with  their  internal  feuds,  the  Phoenicians  retained  posses* 
sion  of  the  western  half  without  material  opposition.  Th« 
vessels  of  the  Etruscans  were  no  less  dominant  in  ths 
Adriatic;  and  their  pirates  were  dreaded  even  In  the  more 
eastern  waters. 

By  land  also  their  power  seemed  to  be  on  the  increase. 

To  acquire  possession  of  Latium  was  of  the 
itf  i2Sam  ^  most  decisive  importance  to  Etruria,  whidi  waa 
by  EtnniA.  separated  by  the  Latins  alone  from  the  Volscian 
towns  which  were  dependent  on  it  and  from  its  possessions 
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in  Campania.  Hitherto  the  firm  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  had  sufficiently  protected  Latium,  and  had  success- 
fully maintained  against  Etruria  the  frontier  line  of  the 
Tiber.  But  now,  when  the  whole  Tuscan  league,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  the  weakness  of  the  Romar 
state  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins^  renewed  its  attack 
more  energetically  than  before  under  Larth  Porsena  king 
of  Clusium,  it  no  longer  encountered  the  wonted  resistance!: 
Rome  surrendered,  and  in  the  peace  (assigned  to 
247)  not  only  ceded  all  her  possessions  on  the 
light  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  the  adjacent  Tuscan  communi- 
ties and  thus  abandoned  her  exclusive  command  of  the 
river,  but  also  delivered  to  the  conqueror  all  her  weapons 
of  war  and  promised  to  make  use  of  iron  thenceforth  only 
for  the  ploughshare.  It  seemed  as  if  the  union  of  Italy 
under  Tuscan  supremacy  was  not  far  distant. 

But  the  subjugation,  with  which,  the  coalition  of  the 
i;ij,g0o^,  Etruscan  and  Carthaginian  nations  had  threat- 
from  li?*  ®"®^  hoXh  Greeks  and  Italians,  was  fortunately 
tiam.  averted  by  the  combination  of  peoples  drawn 

towards  each  other  by  family  affinity  as  well  as  by  common 
peril.  The  Etruscan  army,  which  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
had  penetrated  into  Latium,  had  its  victorious  career 
2hecked  in  the  first  instance  before  the  walls  of  Aricia  by 
the  well-timed  intervention  of  the  Cumae^us  who  had  has- 
tened to  the  succour  of  the  beleaguered  town 
(248).  We  know  not  how  the  war  ended,  nor, 
in  particular,  whether  Rome  even  at  that  time  broke  the 
rumous  and  disgraceful  peace.  This  much  only  is  certain, 
^hat  on  this  occasion  also  the  Tuscans  were  unable  to  main* 
tain  their  ground  permanently  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hber. 
But  the  Hellenic  nation  was  soon  forced  to  engage  in  a 
Fill,  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  more  decisive  conflict 
oirtWn-  ^^^^  ^^®  barbarians  both  of  the  west  and  of  the 
hn  mari-  ^ast.  It  was  about  the  time  <  f  the  Persian 
premncy.  wars.  The  relation  in  which  the  Tyrians  stood 
to  the  great  king  led  Carthage  also  to  fellow  in  the  waktj 
of  Persian  policy — there  exists  a  credible  tradition  even  ai 
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to  an  allianoe  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes— andj 
along  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  Etruscans.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  political  combinations  simultaneously  directed 
the  Asiatic  hosts  against  Greece,  and  the  Phoenician  hoste 
against  Sicily,  to  extirpate  at  a  blow  liberty  and  civilization 
Tiotoriesof  ^^^^^  ^^  ^*^ce  of  the  earth.  The  victory  re- 
ftOABiis  and    mained  with  the  Hellenes.    The  battle  of  Sala- 

IliiDerAf  and 

«o.  mis  (274  u.c.)  saved  and  avenged  Hellas  proper ; 
and  on  the  same  day — so  runs  the  story — the 
rulers  of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  Gelon  and  Theron^ 
vanquished  the  immense  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamiloar,  son  of  Mago,  at  Himera  so  completely,  that  the 
war  was  thereby  terminated,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  by 
no  means  cherished  at  that  time  the  project  of  subduing  the 
whole  of  Sioily  on  their  own  account,  returned  to  their  pre- 
vious defcnnve  policy.  Some  of  the  large  silver  pieces  are 
still  preserved  which  were  coined  for  this  campaign  from 
the  ornaments  of  Daraareta,  the  wife  of  Gelon,  and  other 
noble  Syracusan  dames :  and  the  latest  times  gratefully  re^ 
membered  the  gentle  and  brave  king  of  Syracuse  and  the 
glorious  victory  whose  praises  Simonides  sang. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  humiliation  of  Carthage 
was  the  fall  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  her  Etruscan 
allies.  Anaxilas,  ruler  of  Rhegiunri  and  Zancle,  had  already 
closed  the  Sicilian  straits  against  their  privateers  by  means 
of  a  standing  fleet  (about  272) ;  soon  afterwards 
(280)  the  Cumaeans  and  Iliero  of  Syracuse 
achieved  a  decisive  victory  near  Ciimae  over  the  Tyrrhene 
fleet,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  vainly  attempted  to  render 
aid.  This  is  the  victory  which  Pindar  celebrates  in  his  first 
Pythian  ode ;  and  there  is  still  extant  an  Etruscan  helmet^  ' 
which  Hiero  sent  to  Olympia,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hiaron 
■on  of  Deinomenes  and  the  Syrakosians  to  Zeus,  Tyrrhane 
«poil  from  Kyma."  * 

While  th*3se  extraordinary  successes  against  the  Cartha: 
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ginians  and  Etruscans  placed  Syracuse  at  the 
anprenuusy  head  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sidly,  the  Doric 
rentines  and  Tarentum  rosc  to  und ispnted  pre-eminence  among 
'3^*~'""'**  the  Italian  Greeks,  after  the  Achaean  Sybaris 
had  fellen  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
,j^  {^tAS).    The  terrible  defeat  of  the  Tarentines  by 

the  lapygians  (280),  the  most  severe  disaster 
'^  which  a  Greek  army  had  hitherto  sustained, 

served  only,  like  the  Persian  invasion  of  Hellas,  to  un- 
shackle the  whole  ipight  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  energetic  democracy.  Thenceforth  the  Caf>> 
thaginians  and  the  Etruscans  were  no  longer  paramount  in 
the  Italian  waters;  the  Tarentines  predominated  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionic,  the  Massiliots  and  Syracusans  in  the 
Tyrrhene,  seas.  The  latter  in  particular  restricted  more 
and  more  the  range  of  Etruscan  piracy.  After  the  victory 
at  Cumae  Hiero  had  occupied  the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia), 
and  by  that  means  interrupted  the  communication  between 
the  Campanian  and  the  northern  Etruscans.  About  the 
year  302,  with  a  view  thoroughly  to  dieck  Tus- 
can piracy,  Syracuse  sent  forth  a  special  expedi* 
tion,  which  ravaged  the  island  of  Corsica  and  the  Etrurian 
coast  and  occupied  the  island  of  Aethalia  (Elba).  Although 
Etrusco-Carthaginian  piracy  was  not  wholly  repressed — 
Antium,  for  example,  having  apparently  continued  a  haunt 
of  privateering  down  to  the  beginning  of  tiie  fifth  century 
of  Rome — ^the  powerful  Syracuse  formed  a  strong  bulwart 
against  the  allied  Tuscans  and  Phoenicians.  For  a  moment 
indeed,  it  seemed  ns  if  the  Syracusan  power  must  be  b]x> 
ken  by  the  attack  of  the  Athenians,  whose  naval  expedition 
against  Syracuse  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  wat 
(339-341)  was  supported  by  the  Etruscans,  oM 
commercial  friends  of  Athens,  with  three  Hfty- 
oared  galleys.  But  the  victory  remained,  as  is  well  known, 
both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  with  the  Dorians.  After 
the  ignominious  failure  of  the  Attic  expedition,  Syracuse 
became  so  indisputably  the  first  Greek  marittme  power  thai 
Ihe  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  its  affairs  aspired  to  the 
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•overeignty  of  Sicily  at:d  Lower  Italy,  and  of  boih  the 
Italian  seas;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Carthaginians,  who 
saw  their  dominion  in  Sioily  now  seriously  in  danger,  were 
on  their  part  also  obliged  to  make,  and  made,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Syracusans  and  the  redaction  of  the  whole  island 
the  aim  of  their  policy.  We  cannot  here  narrate  the  de- 
dine  of  tile  intermediate  Sicilian  states,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  island,  which  were  the 
immediate  results  of  these  struggles;  we  notice  their  effect* 
only  so  far  as  Etruria  is  concerned.  The  new 
^n^ewt  ruler  of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  (who  reigned 
**^^^*  34B-587),  inflicted  on  Etruria  blows  which  were 

severely  felt.  The  far-scheming  ku)g  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  new  colonial  power  especially  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of 
Italy,  the  more  northern  waters  of  which  now  became,  for 
the  first  time,  subject  to  a  Greek  maritime  power.  About 
the  year  367,  Dionysius  occupied  and  colonized 
the  port  of  Lissus  and  island  of  Issa  on  the 
Ulyrian  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Ancona,  Numana,  and  FI  atria, 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  memory  of  the  Syracusan  do- 
minion in  this  remote  region  is  preserved  not  only  by  the 
^  canal  of  Philistus  "  which  was  constructed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Po,  beyond  doubt  by  the  well-known  historian  and 
friend  of  Dionysius  who  spent  the  years  of  his 
exile  (368  et  seq,)  at  Eatri%  but  also  by  the 
alteration  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  eastern  sea  itself,  which 
from  this  time  forth,  instead  of  its  earlier  designation  of  the 
"Ionic  Gulf  (p.  179),  received  the  appellation  still  current 
at  the  present  day,  and  probably  referable  to  this  Syracusan 
occupation,  of  the  sea  "  of  Hatria,"  *  But  not  content  with 
these  attacks  on  the  possessions  and  commercial  communi- 
cations of  the  Etruscans  in  the  eastern  sea,  Dionysius  as 

*  Hewteeas  (-1-  afler  257  u.c.)  and  Herodotus  also  (270 — afler  84S) 
^^       ^        only  know  Hatrias  as  the  delta  of  the  Po  and  the  Ma  that 
A(M-4<»  I        washes  its  shores  (0.  MuUer,  JBtrwker,  i.  p.  140 ;   Geoffr 
Ormea  Mtn.  ed.  O.  MHUer,  i.  p.  23).    The  appellation  of  Adriatio  sea 
in  its  more  ej^tended  sensfi,  fi>8t  oceuni  in  tbe  «o-cill«! 
8cy]axBbout418  u.o, 
18* 
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sailed  the  very  heart  of  the  Etruscan  power  by  stonning 
and  plundering  Pyrgi,  the  rich  seaport  of  Caere 
(369).     From   this  blow   it  never  recovered 
When  the  internal  disturbances  that  followed  the  deaUi  of 
Dionysius  in  Syracuse  gave  the  Carthaginians  freer  scopc^ 
and  their  fleet  resumed  in  the  Tyrrhene  aea  that  ascendancy 
which  with  but  slight  interruptions  they  thenceforth  main* 
tained,  it  proved  a  burden  no  less  grievous  to  Etruscans  thar 
to  Greeks ;  so  that,  when  Agathodea  of  Syracuse 
in  444  was  making  preparations  for  war  with 
Carthage,  he  was  even  joined  by  eighteen  Tuscan  vessels  of 
war.    The  Etruscans  perhaps  had  their  fears  in  regard  to 
Corsica,  which  they  probably  still  at  that  time  retained. 
The  old  Etrusco-Phoenician  symmachy,  which  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (370-432),  was  thus 
broken  up ;  but  the  Etruscans  never  recovered 
their  maritime  strength. 

This  rapid  collapse  of  the  Etruscan  maritime  power 
TheBomant    would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  circumstance 

Si?Etn]^       ^^**»  *^  *^®  ^^^y  *^"™®  when  the  Sicilian  Greeks 

cant  of  v«iL    were  attacking  them  by  sea,  the  Etruscans  found 

themselves  assailed  with  the  severest  blows  on  every  side 

by  land.     About  the  time  of  the  battles  of  Salamis,  Hi- 

mera,  and  Cumae  a  furious  war  raged  for  many  years,  ao 

cording  to   the  accounts  of  the  Roman   annals,  between 

Rome  and  Veil  (271-280).    The  Romans  su^ 

fered  in   its  course  severe  defeats.    Tradition 

cspdcially  preserved  the  memory  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 

Fabii  (277),  who  had  in  consequence  of  internal 

commotions    voluntarily    banished    themselves 

from  the  capital  (p.  360)  and  had  undertaken  the  defence 

.  of  the  frontier  against  Etruria,  and  who  were  slain  to  the 

•''   last  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  at  the  rivulet  of  the  Cre* 

.<       mora.     But  the  armistioe  for  400  months,  which  in  room 

'A'      of  a  peace  terminated  the  war,  was  so  far  fitvourable  to  tha 

Romans  that  it  at  least  restored  the  status  quo  of  the  regal 

^»^  period;   the  Etruscans  gave  up  FIdenae  and  the  district 

w jn  by  them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  (•  We  cannot 
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ddccrtain  how  far  this  BomaDo-Etruscan  war  was  connected 
directly  with  the  war  between  the  Hellenes  and  the  Per* 
sians,  and  with  that  between  the  Sicilians  and  Carthaguh 
ians ;  but  whether  the  Romans  were  or  were  not  allies  of 
the  victors  of  Salamis  and  of  Himera,  there  was  at  any 
nte  a  coincidence  of  interests  as  well  as  of  results. 

The  Samnites  as  well  as  the  Latins  threw  themselves 
^^        upon  the  £truscans  ;  and  hardly  had  their  Cam- 
nttw  op.         panian  settlement  been  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
i^eonain    land  in   consequence  of  the  battle  of  Cumae, 
*""*^*       when  it  found  itself  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  the  Sabellian  mountain  tribes.     Capua,  the  capi- 
tal, fell  in  330 ;  and  the  Tuscan  population  there 
was  soon  afber  the  conquest  extirpated  or  ex 
pelled  by  the  Sanmites.     It  is  ti-ue  that  the  Campanian 
Greeks  also,  isolated  and  weakened,  suffered  severely  from 
the  same  invasion  :   Cumae  itself  was  conquered  by  the 
Sabellians  in  334.     But  the  Hellenes  maintained 
their  ground   at   Neapolis    especially,   perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans,  while  the  Etruscan  name  in 
Campania  disappeared  from  history — excepting  some  do 
tached  Etruscan  communities,  which  prolonged  a  pitiful  and 
forlorn  existence  there. 

Events  still  more  momentous,  however,  occurred  about 
the  same  time  in  Northern  Italy.     A  new  nation  was  knock 
ing  at  the  gates  of  the  Alps :  it  was  the  Celts ;  and  theii 
first  pressure  fell  on  the  Etruscans. 

The  Cgltis^  Gnlatian,  or  Gallic  nation  received  from  the 
CiigatJcAet  cf>mmon  mother  endowments  different  from 
of  the  Celts,  thosc  of  its  Italian,  Germanic,  and  Hellenic 
Bisters.  With  various  solid  qualities  and  still  mere  that 
were  brilliant,  it  was  deficient  in  those  deeper  mrral  and 
()olitical  qualifications  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  in  human  development.  It  was  reckoned 
disgrnceflil,  Cicero  tells  us,  for  the  free  Celts  to  till  their 
fields  with  their  own  hands.  They  preferred  a  pastoral  life 
to  agriculture ;  and  even  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Po  they 
chiefly  practised  the  rearing  of  swine,  feeding  on  the  flesh 
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of  their  herds,  and  staying  with  them  in  the  oak  forests  daj 
and  night.  Attachment  to  their  native  soil,  such  as  eharao 
terized  the  Italians  and  the  Grermansy  was  wanting  in  the 
Celts ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  delighted  to  congre' 
gate  in  towns  and  villages,  which  accordingly  acquired  mag- 
nitude and  importance  among  the  Cells  aailier  apparently 
than  in  Italy.  Their  political  constitution  was  imperfect. 
Not  only  was  the  national  unity  recognized  but  feebly  as  a 
bond  of  connection — ^as  is,  in  &ct,  the  case  with  all  nations 
at  first — but  the  individual  communities  were  deficient  in 
unanimity  and  steady  control,  in  earnest  public  spirit  and 
consistency  of  aim.  The  only  organization  for  which  they 
were  fitted  was  a  military  one,  where  the  bonds  of  discipline 
relieved  the  individual  from  the  troublesome  task  of  self^ 
control.  "  The  prominent  qualities  of  the  Celtic  race,"  sayb 
their  historian  Thierry,  "  were  personal  bravery,  in  which 
they  excelled  all  nations ;  an  open  impetuous  temperament, 
accessible  to  every  impression;  much  intelligence,  but  at 
the  same  time  an  extreme  volatility,  want  of  perseverance, 
aversion  to  discipline  and  order,  ostentation  and  perpetual 
discord — the  result  of  boundless  vanity."  Cato  the  £lder 
more  briefly  describes  them,  nearly  to  the  same  effect :  ^  the 
Celts  devote  themselves  mainly  to  two  things — lighting  and 
esprit,^  ♦  Such  qualities — those  of  good  soldiers  but  of 
bad  citizens — explain  the  histoncal  fact,  that  the  Celts  have 
shaken  all  states  and  have  founded  none.  Everywhere  we 
find  them  ready  to  rove  or,  in  other  words,  to  march ;  pre- 
ferring moveable  property  to  landed  estate,  and  gold  to 
everything  else ;  following  the  profession  of  arms  as  a  sys- 
tem of  organized  pillage  or  even  as  a  trade  for  hire,  ard 
with  such  success  that  even  the  Roman  historian  Sal  lust 
acknowledges  that  the  Celts  bore  off  th)  prize  from  thf> 
Romans  in  feats  of  arms.  They  were  the  true  soldiers-of 
fortune  of  antiquity,  as  figures  and  descriptions  represent 
then: :  with  big  but  not  sinewy  bodies,  with  shaggy  hah 

*  Pleraqne  O^ia  duos  res  induMtrionssime  pentfuitm .  *«m  mUr* 
rem  H  otguUloqui  (Ctto,  Otig,  Lu.f*  SL  Jordui). 
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•nd  long  mustaohios— quite  a  oontrast  to  the  Ore^a  and 
Romans,  who  sliaved  the  head  and  upper  lip ;  in  Tariegated 
embroidered  dresses,  which  in  combat  were  not  unfreqiient* 
ly  thrown  off;  with  a  broad  gold  ring  rv>und  the  neck; 
wearing  no  helmets  and  without  missile  weapons  of  any 
Bort,  but  furnished  instead  with  an  immense  shield,  a  long 
ill*tempered  sword,  a  dagger  and  a  lance-— all  ornamented 
with  gold,  for  they  were  not  unskilAil  in  M'orking  in  metals. 
Everything  was  made  subservient  to  ostentation,  even 
wounds,  which  were  oflen  subsequently  enlarged  for  the 
purpose  of  boasting  a  broader  scar.  Usually  they  fought 
on  foot,  but  certain  tribes  on  horseback,  in  which  case  every 
freeman  was  followed  by  two  attendants  likewise  mounted  ; 
war-chariots  were  early  in  use,  as  they  were  among  the 
Libyans  and  the  Hellenes  in  the  earliest  times.  Variousi 
traits  remind  us  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages ;  par 
ticularly  the  custom  of  single  combat,  which  was  foreign  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Not  only  were  they  accustomed 
during  war  to  challenge  a  single  enemy  to  fight,  after  hav- 
ing previously  insulted  him  by  words  and  gestures ;  during 
peace  also  they  fought  with  each  other  in  splendid  suits  of 
armour,  as  for  life  or  death.  After  such  feats  carousals  fol- 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  this  way  they  led,  whether 
under  their  own  or  a  foreign  banner,  a  restless  soldier-life 
they  were  dispersed  from  Ireland  and  Spain  to  Asia  Minor 
constantly  occupied  in  fighting  and  so-called  feats  of  hero 
bm.  But  all  their  enterprises  melted  away  like  snow  in 
spring ;  and  nowhere  did  they  create  a  great  state  or  devel< 
ope  a  distinctive  culture  of  their  own. 

Such  is  the  description  which  the  ancients  give  us  of  this 
o«itioiiii-.  nation.  Its  origin  can  only  be  conjeotJired. 
«*****'^  Sprung  from  the  same  cradle  from  which  the 
Hellenic,  Italian,  and  Grermanic  peoples  issued,^  the  Celts 


*  It  baa  reoentiy  been  maintained  by  expert  philologists  that  there  is 
\  closer  affinity  between  the  Celts  and  Italians  than  there  is  even  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Hellenes.  In  other  words  they  hold  that  th«i 
Imnch  of  the  great  tree,  from  which  the  peoples  of  Indo-Germanic  ex 
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doubtless  like  these  migrated  from  their  eastern  motherlana 
into  Europe,  where  at  a  very  early  period  they  reached  the 
western  Doean  and  established  their  head-quarters  in  what 
is  now  France,  crossing  to  settle  in  the  British  isles  on  the 
ndrtli,  ai.d  on  the  south  passing  the  Pyrenees  and  contend 
ing  with  the  Iberian  tribes  for  the  possession  of  the  pen  in 
ffula.  This,  their  first  great  migration,  flowed  past  thr 
Alps,  and  it  was  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  that  the} 
first  began  those  movements  of  smaller  masses  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — movements  which  carried  them  over  thf 
Alps  and  the  Haemus  and  even  over  the  Bosporus,  and  hy 
means  of  which  they  became  and  for  many  centuries  contin 
ued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  civilized  nations  of  an* 
tiquity^  till  the  victories  of  Caesar  and  the  frontier  defences 
organized  by  Augustus  for  ever  broke  their  power. 

The  native  legend  of  their  migrations,  whidi  has  been 
preserved  to  us  mainly  by  Livy,  relates  the  story  of  tliese 
later  retrograde  movements  as  follows.*    The  Crallic  oon- 

fcractlon  in  the  west  and  south  of  Europe  have  sprung,  divided  itanlf  in 
the  first  instanoe  into  Greeks  and  Italo-Gelts,  and  that  the  latter  at  a  coo- 
sldorably  later  period  became  sub-divided  into  Italiann  and  Celts.  This 
hypothesis  commends  Itself  much  to  acceptance  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  and  the  existmg  historical  facts  may  perhaps  be  also  reconcil* 
ed  with  it,  because  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Graeoo-lUiHan 
civilization  may  very  well  have  been  Graeco-Celto-Italian — ^in  fact  we 
know  nothing  of  the  earliest  stage  of  Celtic  culture.  Linguistic  inves- 
tigadon,  however,  seems  not  to  have  made  as  yet  such  progress  as  to 
warrant  the  insertion  of  its  results  in  the  primitive  .history  of  tin 
peoples. 

*  The  legend  is  related  by  Livy,  v.  84,  and  Justin,  xxiv.  4,  and  Caesar 
ilso  hai  had  it  in  view  {B,  O,  vi.  24).  But  the  association  of  the  migration 
of  Bellovesus  with  the  founding  of  Massilia,  by  which  the  former  m 
ehronologically  fixed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome,  undoubtedly  belongs  not  to  the  native  legend,  whidi  of  coarse  did 
AOt  specify  dates,  but  to  later  chronological  research ;  and  it  deserves  no 
credit  Isolated  incursions  and  immigrations  may  have  taken  place  at  t 
very  early  period ;  but  the  great  overflowing  of  northern  Italy  by  the 
Celts  cannot  be  placed  t>efore  the  age  of  the  decay  of  the  Strascanpov 
•r  that  is,  not  before  the  necond  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  city. 

In  like  manner,  after  the  judidous  investigations  of  Wickham  and 
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fedemcj,  which  was  headed  then  as  in  the  time  of  Caesai 
by  the  canton  of  the  Bituriges  (arour.d  Bourges),  sent  forth 
in  the  days  of  king  Ambiatus  two  great  hosts  led  by  the 
two  nephews  of  the  king.  One  of  these  nephews,  Sigovo- 
BUS,  crossed  the  Rhine  aiid  advanced  in  the  direction  of  th« 
Black  Forest,  while  the  second,  Bellovesus,  crossed  the 
Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  and  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Po.  From  the  former  pro- 
Meaij  the  ceeded  the  Gallic  settlement  on  the  middle  Dan- 
in  Northern  ube ;  from  the  latter  the  oldest  Celtic  settlement 
^'  in  the  modem   Lombardy,  the  canton  of  the 

Insubres  with  Mediolanum  (Milan)  as  its  capital.  Another 
host  soon  followed,  which  founded  the  canton  of  the  Ceno 
inani  with  the  towns  of  Brixia  (Bresda)  and  Verona. 
Ceaseless  streams  thenceforth  poured  over  the  Alps  into  the 
beautiful  plain  ;  the  Celtic  tribes  with  the  Ligurians  whom 
they  dislodged  and  swept  along  with  them  wrested  place 
after  place  from  the  Etruscans,  till  the  whole  lefl  bank  of 
the  Po  was  in  their  hands.  After  the  fall  of  the  rich  Etrus- 
can town  Melpum  (probably  in  the  district  of  Milan),  for 
the  subjugation  of  which  the  Celts  already  settled  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po  had  united  with  newly  arrived 
tribes  (358?),  these  latter  crossed  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  and  began  to  press  upon  the  Umbrians 
and  Etiniscans  in  their  original  abodes.  Those  who  did  so 
were  chiefly  the  Boil,  who  are  alleged  to  have  penetrated 
into  Italy  by  another  route,  over  the  Poenine  Alps  (the 
Great  St.  Bernard) ;  they  settled  in  the  modem  Romagna, 

Cramer,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  line  of  march  of  Bellovesua,  like  that 
oi  HaopilMd,  lay  not  oyer  theCottian  Alpe  (Mont  Gcn«^vre)  and  through 
th6  territory  of  the  Tauiini,  but  over  the  Graian  Alps  (the  Little  St. 
Bernard)  aud  though  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  The  name  of  the 
Boantain  is  given  by  Livy  doubtless  not  on  the  authority  of  thel^end, 
but  on  his  own  coigeotore. 

Whether  the  representation  that  the  Italian  Boil  came  through  thf 
more  easterly  pass  of  the  Foenine  Alps  rested  on  the  ground  of  a  genu- 
me  legendary  reminiscence,  or  only  on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  cob* 
Motion  with  the  Boil  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  is  a  qnestiot 
that  most  remaic  imdecided. 
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where  the  old  Etruscan  town  Febina,  with  its  name  changed 
by  its  new  masters  to  Boronia^  became  their  capital.  Fi* 
»!alljr  came  the  Senones,  the  last  of  the  larger  Celtic  tribes 
which  made  their  way  over  the  Alps ;  they  took  up  their 
abode  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  firom  Rimini  to  Anr 
cotia.  But  isolated  bands  of  Celtic  settlers  must  have  ad> 
vanced  even  far  in  the  direction  of  Umbria,  and  up  to  th« 
bonier  of  Etruria  proper;  for  8tone>inscriptions  in  the 
Celtic  language  have  been  found  even  at  Todi  on  the  upper 
Tiber.  The  limits  of  Etruria  on  the  north  and  ca^t  became 
more  and  more  contracted,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  the  Tuscan  nation  found  themselves  substan- 
tially restricted  to  the  territory  which  thenceforth  bore  and 
■till  bears  their  name. 

Subjected  to  these  simultaneous  and,  as  it  were,  ooncertp 

ed  assaults  on  the  part  of  very  different  peoples 

Btmriabj      — ^the  Syracusans,  Latins,  Samnites,  and  above 

tbeRfloiMifl.    ^jj  ^^^  Q^^^ — ^y^^  Etrurian  nation,  that  had  just 


acquired  so  vast  and  sudden  an  ascendancy  in  Latium  and 
Campania  and  on  both  the  Italian  seas,  imderwent  a  still 
more  rapid  and  violent  collapse.  The  loss  of  their  mari- 
time  supremacy  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Campanian 
Etruscans  belong  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  settlement  of 
the  Insubres  and  Cenomani  on  the  Po  ;  and  about  this  same 
period  the  Roman  burgesses,  who  had  not  very  many  years 
before  been  humbled  to  the  utmost  and  almost  reduced  to 
bondage  by  Porsena,  first  assumed  an  attitude  of  aggression 
towards  Etruria.  By  the  armistice  wiUi  Veii  in 
280  Rome  had  recovered  its  ground,  and  the 
two  nations  were  restored  in  the  main  to  the  state  in  which 
tliey  had  stood  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  When  it  expired 
in  the  year  309,  the  warfare  began  afresh ;  but 
it  took  the  form  of  border  frays  and  pillaging 
excursions  which  led  to  no  material  result  on  either  side. 
Etruria  was  still  too  powerful  for  Rome  to  be  able  seriously 
to  attack  it^  At  length  the  revolt  of  the  Fidenates,  whc 
•xpelled  the  Roman  garrison,  murdered  the  Roman  envoys 
%nd  submitted  to  Larth  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes 
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gave  rise  to  a  more  considerable  war,  whici  ended  &you^ 
ably  Tor  the  Romans ;  the  king  Tolumnius  iell  in  eombal 

bj  the  hand  of  the  Roman  consul  Aulus  Con 
<A  nelius  Cossus  (326 1),  Fidenae  was  taken,  and  « 

new  armistioe  ft^r  200  months  was  conoluded  in 
fs.  829.     During  this  truce  the  troubles  of  Etrui  ia 

became  more  and  more  aggravated,  and  the 
Celtie  arras  were  already  approaching  the  settlements  that 
hitherto  had  been  spared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po, 

When  Uie  armistioe  expired  in  the  end  of  346, 

the  Romans  also  on  their  part  resolved  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest  against  Etruria ;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  war  was  carried  on  not  merely  to  vanquish  Veii, 
but  to  crush  it. 

The  history  of  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  Capenates^ 
Conqoflsi  of  ^^^  Fallsci,  and  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  which  is 
^^  said,  like  that  of  Troy,  to  have  lasted  ten  years, 

rests  on  evidence  little  reliable.  Legend  and  poetry  have 
taken  possession  of  these  events  as  their  own,  and  with  rea- 
son ;  tor  the  struggle  in  this  case  was  waged,  with  unprece- 
dented exertions,  for  an  unprecedented  prize.  It  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  Roman  army  remained  in  the  field 
summer  and  winter,  year  after  year,  till  its  object  was  at* 
tained.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  community 
paid  the  levy  from  Uie  resources  of  the  state.  But  it  was 
also  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Romans  attempted  to 
subdue  a  nation  of  alien  stock,  and  carried  their  arms  be- 
yond the  ancient  boundary  of  the  Latin  land.  The  strug 
gle  was  vehement,  but  the  issue  was  scarcely  doubtful.  The 
Romans  were  supported  by  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  to  whom 
the  overthrow  of  their  dreaded  neighbour  was  productive 
df  scarcely  less  satis&ction  and  advantage  than  to  the  Ro* 
mans  themselves ;  whereas  Veil  was  abandoned  by  its  own 
nation,  and  only  the  adjacent  towns  of  Capena  and  Falerii, 
along  with  Tarquinii,  furnished  contingents  to  its  help. 
The  contemporary  attacks  of  the  Celts  would  alone  suffice 
to  explain  the  non-intervention  of  the  northern  comraunii 
ties;   it  is  affirmed  however,  and  there  is  no  reason  U 
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doubt,  that  the  inactioii  of  the  other  Etruscans  was  inunei 
d lately  occasioned  by  internal  factions  in  the  league  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  particularly  by  the  opposition  which 
the  regal  form  of  government  retained  or  restored  by  the 
Veientes  encountered  from  the  aristocratic  governments  A 
the  other  cities.  Had  the  Etruscan  nation  been  able  or 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  conflict,  the  Roman  community 
would  hardly  have  been  able — undeveloped  as  was  the  art 
of  besieging  at  that  time — ^to  accomplish  the  gigantic  task 
of  subduing  a  large  and  strong  city.  But  isolated  and  for* 
saken  as  Veii  was,  it  succumbed  (358)  after  a 
valiant  resistance  to  the  persevering  and  heroic 
spirit  of  Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  who  first  opened  up  to 
his  countrymen  the  brilliant  and  perilous  career  of  foreign 
conquest.  The  joy  which  this  great  success  excited  in 
Rome  had  its  echo  in  the  Roman  custom,  continued  down 
to  a  late  age,  of  concluding  the  festal  games  with  a  '^  sale 
of  Veientes,"  at  which,  among  the  mock  spoils  submitted  to 
auction,  the  most  wretched  old  cripple  who  could  be  pro* 
cured  wound  up  the  sport  in  a  purple  mantle  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  as  "  king  of  the  Veientes."  The  city  was 
destroyed,  and  the  soil  was  doomed  to  perpetual  desolation 
Falerii  and  Capena  hastened  to  make  peace ;  the  powerful 
Volsinii,  which  with  federal  indecision  had  remained  quiet 
during  the  agony  of  Veii  and  took  up  arms  after  its  cap- 
ture, likewise  after  a  few  years  (363)  consented 
to  peace.  The  statement  that  the  two  bulwarks 
of  the  Eti'uscan  nation,  Melpum  and  Veii,  yielded  on  the 
same  day,  the  former  to  the  Celts,  the  latter  to  the  Romans, 
may  be  merely  a  melancholy  Icijend  ;  but  it  at  any  rate  in- 
volves a  deep  historical  truth.  The  double  assault  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  and  the  full  of  the  two  frontier 
strongholds,  were  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  great 
Etruscan  nation. 

For  a  moment,  howevei,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  peo 

pies,  throush  whose  co-operation  Etruria  saw 

»ttMk  her  very  existence  put  m  jeopardy,  were  about 

*^"*  to  destroy  each  other,  ard  the  reviving  powei 
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of  Rome  was  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  foreign  barbfr 
rians.  Tliis  turn  of  things,  so  contrary  to  what  might  natu- 
rally have  been  expected,  the  Romans  brought  upon  them* 
solves  by  their  own  arrogance  and  short-sightedness. 

The  Celtic  swarms,  which  had  crossed  the  river  after  the 
&11  of  Melpum,  rapidly  overflowed  northern  Italy — ^not 
merely  die  open  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  and 
along  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  but  also  Etruria  proper  to 
the  south  of  the  Apennines.  A  few  years  after* 
wards  (363)  Qusium  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Etruria  (Chiusi,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany  and  the  States 
of  the  Church)  was  besieged  by  the  Celtic  Senones ;  and  so 
humbled  were  the  Etruscans  that  the  Tuscan  city  in  its 
straits  invoked  aid  from  the  destroyers  of  Veii.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  grant  it  and  to  reduce  at  once 
the  Gauls  by  arms,  and  the  Etruscans  by  according  to  them 
protection,  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  Rome ;  but  an  in- 
tervention with  aims  so  extensive,  which  would  have  com- 
pelled  the  Romans  to  undertake  a  serious  struggle  on  the 
northerm  Tuscan  frontier,  was  not  embraced  ns  yet  within 
the  horizon  of  the  Roman  policy.  No  course  was  therefore 
left  but  to  refrain  from  all  interference.  Foolishly,  how- 
ever, while  declining  to  send  auxiliary  troops,  they  des- 
patched envoys.  With  still  greater  folly  these  sought  to 
impose  upon  the  Celts  by  haughty  language,  and,  when  this 
failed,  they  conceived  that  they  might  with  impunity  vio- 
late the  law  of  nations  in  dealing  with  b;u*barians ;  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Clusines  they  took  part  in  a  skirmish,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  one  of  them  stabbed  and  dismounted  a 
Gallic  officer.  The  barbarians  acted  in  the  case  with  mod- 
eration and  prudence.  They  sent  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Roman  community  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those 
who  bad  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  senate  was 
ready  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  request.  But  with  the 
multitude  compassion  for  their  countrymen  outweighed  jua> 
ti(5iB  towards  the  foreigners ;  satisfaction  was  refused  by  the 
burgesses ;  and  according  to  some  accounts  they  even  nomi 
Dated  the  brave  champions  of  their  fatherland  as  oonsulai 
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tribunes  for  the  year  864,*  which  was  to  be  &o 
&tal  in  the  Roman  annals.  Then  the  Brennut 
or,  in  other  words,  the  "  king  of  the  army  **  of  the  Gault 
broke  up  the  siege  of  Clusium,  and  the  whole  Celtic  ho6t^ 
the  numbers  of  which  are  stated  at  70,000  men«— >iumcd 
against  Rome.  Such  expeditions  into  unknown  and  distant 
regions  were  not  unusual  for  the  Gauls,  who  marched  aa 
bands  of  armed  emigrants,  troubling  themselves  little  as  to 
the  means  of  coyer  or  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
none  in  Rome  anticipated  the  dangers  involved  in  so  sud- 
Battie  of  ^^^  ^^^  B^  mighty  an  invasion.  It  was  not  till 
the  Aiua.  ^{j^  Gauls  had  crossed  the  Tiber  and  were  at  the 
rivulet  of  the  Allia,  less  than  twelve  miles  from  the  gates, 
that  a  Roman  military  force  sought  to  hinder  their  passage 
on  the  18th  July,  364.  And  even  now  they 
went  into  battle  with  arrogance  and  foolhardi- 
ness, — not  as  against  an  army,  but  as  against  freebooters — 
under  inexperienced  leaders,  Camillus  having  in  consequence 
of  the  dissensions  of  the  orders  withdrawn  from  taking  part 
in  afiairs.  Those  against  whom  they  were  to  fight  were  but 
barbarians ;  what  need  was  there  of  a  camp,  or  of  securing 
a  retreat?  These  barbarians,  however,  were  men  whose 
courage  despised  death,  and  their  mode  of  fighting  was  to 
the  Italians  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible ;  sword  in  hand  the 
Celts  precipitated  themselves  with  furiocra  onset  on  the  Ro- 
man phalanx,  and  shattered  it  at^^hC^  first  shock.  Not  only 
was  the  overthrow  complete,  but  the  disorderly  flight  of  the 
Romans  who  hastened  to  place  the  river  between  them  and 
the  pursuing  barbarians,  carried  the  greater  portion  of  the 
defeated  army  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  towards 
Captuoof  Veil.  The  capital  was  thus  needlesdy  laf  to 
Borne.  |.|j^  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  the  small  force  that 

was  left  behind,  or  that  had  fled  thither,  was  not  suflicien* 
to  garrison  the  walls,  and  three  days  after  the  battle  th« 

*  Thia  is  aocordiDg  to  the  current  oompatation  390  B.a ;  bat,  in  fad, 
the  capture  of  Rome  occurred  in  01.  98,  1  —  S88  B.a,  and  has  been 
thrown  out  of  its  proper  place  merely  bj  the  oonfiis'.on  of  the  ^mn 
caMttdai. 
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victors  marched  through  the  open  gates  into  Rome.  Had 
they  done  so  at  first,  as  they  might  have  doDe,  not  only  th6 
dty,  but  the  state  also  must  have  been  lost ;  the  brief  in* 
terval  gave  opportunity  to  carry  away  or  to  bury  the  sacred 
objects,  andy  what  was  moi*e  important,  to  occupy  the  cita- 
del and  to  iurnbh  it  with  provisions  for  the  exigency.  No 
one  was  admitted  to  t^e  citadel  who  was  incapable  of  bear- 
ing arms — there  was  not  food  for  ail.  The  mass  of  the  de* 
fenceless  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  towns;  but 
many,  and  in  particular  a  number  of  old  men  of  high 
standing,  would  not  survive  the  down&Il  of  the  dty  and 
awaited  death  in  their  houses  by  the  sword  of  the  barba- 
rians. They  came,  murdered  all  they  met  with,  plundered 
whatever  property  they  found,  and  at  length  set  the  city  on 
fire  on  all  sides  before  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
the  Capitol.  But  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  h^ 
sieging,  and  the  blockade  of  the  steep  citadel  rock  was  te- 
di9us  and  difficulty  because  subsistence  for  the  great  host 
could  only  be  procured  by  armed  foraging  parties,  and  the 
eitizens  of  the  neighbouring  Latin  cities,  the  Ardeates  in 
particular,  frequently  attacked  the  foragers  with  courage 
and  success.  Nevertheless  the  Celts  persevered,  with  an 
energy  which  in  their  circumstances  was  unparalleled,  for 
seven  months  beneath  the  rock,  and  the  garrison,  which  had 
escaped  a  surprise  on  a  dark  night  only  in  consequence  of 
the  eackling  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitoline  temple 
and  the  accidental  awaking  of  the  brave  Marcus  Manlius, 
already  found  its  provisions  beginning  to  &il,  when  the 
Celts  received  information  as  to  the  Veneti  having  invaded 
the  Senonian  territory  recently  acquired  on  the  Po,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  accept  the  ransom  money  that  was 
offered  to  procure  their  withdrawal.  The  scornful  throwing 
down  of  the  €rallic  sword,  that  it  might  be  outweighed  by 
Roman  gold,  indicated  very  truly  how  matters  stood.  The 
iron  of  the  barbarians  had  conquered,  but  they  sold  theii 
victory  and  by  selling  lost  it. 

The  fearfiil  catastrophe  of  the  defeat  and  the  oonflagi* 
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9niitiM»-  ^oi^»  ^^  ^^^  o^  July  ^d  ^^  rivulet  of  th« 
OeitioYi»^  Allia,  the  spot  where  the  sacred  objects  wert 
•**y'  buried,  and  the  spot  where  the  surprise  of  tht 

citadel  had  been  repulsed — all  the  details  of  this  uuparal 
leled  event — were  transferred  from  the  recollection  of  con- 
temporaries to  the  imagination  of  posterity  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  two  thousand  years  have  actu- 
ally elapsed  since  those  world-renowned  geese  showed  great 
er  vigilance  than  the  sentinels  al  their  posts.  And  yet— 
al^iiough  there  was  an  enactment  in  Rome  that  iiT  future,  on 
occasion  of  a  Celtic  invasion  no  legal  privilege  should  give 
exemption  from  military  service ;  although  dates  were  reck- 
oned b^  the  years  from  the  conquest  of  the  city  ;  although 
the  event  resounded  throughout  the  whole  of  the  then  civil- 
ized world  and  found  its  way  even  into  the  Grecian  annals 
— ^the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  its  results  can  scarcely  be 
numbered  among  those  historical  events  that  are  fruitful  of 
consequences.  It  made  no  alteration  at  all  in  political  rela- 
tions. When  the  Gauls  had  marched  off  again  with  their 
gold — ^which  only  a  legend  of  late  and  wretched  invention 
represents  the  hero  Gamillus  as  having  recovered  for  Rome 
-—and  when  the  fugitives  had  again  made  their  way  home, 
the  foolish  idea  suggested  by  some  faint-hearted  prudential 
politicians,  that  the  citizens  should  migrate  to  Veil,  was  set 
aside  by  a  spirited  speech  of  Camillus  ;  houses  arose  out  of 
the  ruins  hastily  and  irregularly — the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  of  Rome  owed  their  origin  to  this  epoch ;  and  Rome 
again  stood  in  her  old  commanding  position.  Indeed  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  occurrence  contributed  materiallyi 
though  not  just  at  the  moment,  to  diminish  the  antagonism 
between  Rome  and  Etruria^  and  above  all  to  knit  more 
eiosely  the  ties  of  union  between  Latium  and  Rome.  The 
conflict  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Romans  was  not,  like 
that  between  Rome  and  Etruria  or  between  Rome  and  Sam- 
nium,  a  collision  of  two  political  powers  which  aflect  and 
modify  each  other ;  it  may  be  compared  to  those  catastro 
phes  of  nature,  after  which  the  organism,  if  it  is  not  de> 
•troyedy  immediately  resumes  its  equilibriun^     The  Ganb 
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often  returned  to  Latium :  as  in  the  yeai  387| 
when  Camillus  defeated  them  at  Alba — the  laat 
victory  of  the  aged  hero,  who  had  been  six  times  military 
tribune  with  consular  powers,  and  five  times  dictator,  and 
had  four  times  marched  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol ;  in  the 
year   393,  when   the  dictator  Titus  Quinctiua 
Pennus   encamped   opposite  to  them   not  five 
miles  from  the  city  at  the  bridge  of  the  Anio,  but  before 
any  encounter  took  place  the  Gallic  host  marched  onward 
to  Campania ;  in  the  year  394,  when  the  dictator 
Quintus  Servilius  Ahala  fought  with  the  hordes 
returning  from  Campania  in  front  of  the  Colline  gate ;  in  the 
ihl  year  396,  when  the  dictator  Gaius  Sulpicius 

Peticus  inflicted  on  them  a  signal  defeat ;  in  the 
HO  year  404,  when  they  even  spent  the  winter  en- 

camped upon  the  Alban  mount  and  joined  with 
the  Greek  pirates  along  the  coast  for  plunder,  till  Lucius 
Furius  Camillus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  general,  in  the 
following  year  dislodged  them — an  incident,  which  came  to 
the  ears  of  Aristotle  who  was  contemporary 
(370-432)  in  Athens.  But  these  predatory  ex> 
peditions,  formidable  and  troublesome  as  they  may  have 
been,  were  rather  incidental  mbfortunes  than  events  of  hi» 
torical  importance ;  and  the  chief  result  of  them  was,  that 
the  Romans  were  more  and  more  r^arded  by  themselves 
and  by  foreigners  as  the  bulwark  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Italy  against  the  assaults  of  the  dreaded  barbarians — ^a 
view,  which  tended  more  than  is  usually  supposed  to  fur- 
ther their  subsequent  claim  to  universal  empire. 

The  Tuscans,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Celtic 
mither  attack  on  Rome  to  assail  Veii,  had  accomplished 
gJJJ^®'  nothing,  because  they  had  appeared  in  insufli 
Btrojia.  cicnt  forcc ;  the  barbarians  had  scarcely  deparV 
ed,  when  the  heavy  arm  of  Latium  descended  on  the  Tus- 
cans with  undiminished  weight.  After  the 
Btarnxfa  Etruscans  had    been   repeatedly  defeated,  the 

whole  of  southern  Etruria  as  far  as  the  Cimin- 
ian  hills  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  formed 
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four  neir  tribes  in  the  territories  of  Veii,  Cap^ia,  and  F» 
aw.  lerii  (367)y  and  secured  the  northern  boundary 

faa  by  establishing  the  fortresses  of  Sutrium  (^1) 

rs.  and  Nepete  (381).     With  rapid  steps  this  fertile 

region,  covered  with  Roman  colonists,  became  completely 
Romanized.  About  396  the  neighbouring  Etrub 
can  towns,  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Falerii,  ,at 
tempted  to  revolt  against  Roman  aggresnon,  and  the  deep 
exasperation  which  it  had  aroused  in  Etruria  was  shown  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  whole  of  the  Roman  prisoners  taken  in 
the  first  campaign,  three  hundred  and  seven  in  number,  in 
the  market-place  of  Tarquinii ;  but  it  was  the  exasperation 
of  impotence.  In  the  peace  (408)  Caere,  whic^ 
as  situated  nearest  to  the  Romans  suffered  the 
heaviest  retribution,  was  compelled  to  cede  half  its  territory 
to  Rome,  and  with  the  diminished  domain  which  was  lefl  to 
it  to  withdraw  from  the  Etruscan  league,  and  to  enter  into 
a  relation  of  dependence  on  Rome.  It  seemed  not  advi» 
able  however  to  force  upon  this  more  remote  and  alien  com- 
munity full  Roman  citizenship,  as  had,  under  similar  dr> 
cumstances,  been  done  with  the  nearer  and  more  cognate 
Latin  and  Volscian  communities.  In  its  stead  the  Caerite 
community  received  Roman  citizenship  without  the  privi* 
lege  of  electing  or  of  being  elected  {eivitas  sine  iuffragio)^ 
a  form  of  political  subjection,  first  occurring  in  this  case,  by 
which  a  state  that  had  hitherto  been  independent  became 
converted  into  a  community  not  free,  but  administering  ita 
own  affairs.  Not  long  afterwards  (411)  Falerii, 
which  had  preserved  its  original  Latin  national 
ity  even  under  Tuscan  rule,  abandoned  the  Etruscan  league 
and  entered  into  perpetual  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  there- 
by the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  became  in  one  form  or 
other  subject  to  Roman  supremacy.  In  the  case  (^  Tar 
quinii  and  perhaps  of  northern  Etruria  generally,  the  Ro- 
mans were  content  with  restraining  them  for  a  lengthened 
period  by  a  treaty  of  peace  for  400  months 
^  (408). 

fa  northern  Italy  likewise  the  peoples  that  had  oonic 
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_  _   ^        into  oollisioQ  and  conflict  graduaUy  settled  on 
of  Northern    a  permanent  footing  and  withiin;  more  defined 
^'  limits.    The  migrations  ovec  thie  Alps  ceased, 

partly  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  desperate  defence 
which  the  Etruscans  made  in  their  more  restricted  home, 
and  of  the  serious  resistance  of  the  powerful  Romans,  partr 
ly  perhaps  in  con  sequence  of  changes,  unknown  to  us  on  t|i^ 
north  of  the  Alps.  Between  the.  Alps  and>  the  Apennines, 
as  far  south  as  the  Abruzzi,  the  Celts  were  now  generally 
the  ruling  nation,  and  they  were  masters  more  especially 
of  the  plains  and  rich  pastures ;  but  from  the  lax  and  super* 
fidal  nature  of  their  settlement  their  dominion  took  no  deep 
root  in  the  newly  acquired  land  and  by  no  means  assumed 
the  shape  of  exclusive  possession.  How  matters  stood  ic 
the  Alps,  and  to  what  extent  Celtic  settlers  became  mingled 
there  with  earlier  Etruscan  or  other  stocks,  our  unsatisfao- 
tory  information  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  later  Alpine 
peoples  does  not  permit  us  to  ascertain.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  that  the  Etruscans  or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
the  Raeti  retained  their  settlements  in  the  modem  Orisons 
and  Tyrol,  and  the  Umbrians  in  like  manner  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Veneti,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage, kept  possession  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Po.  Ligurian  tribes  maintained  their  footing 
in  the  western  mountains,  dwelling  as  far  south  as  Pisa  and 
Arezzo,  and  separating  the  Celt-land  proper  from  Etruria. 
The  Celts  dwelt  only  in  the  intermediate  flat  country,  the  In- 
subres  and  Cenomani  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  the  Boii  to  the 
south,  and — not  to  mention  smaller  tribes — the  Senones  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  Ariminum  to  Ancona,  in  the 
lOKsalled  "  territory  of  the  Gauls  "  {ager  Qallicm),  But 
even  there  Etruscan  settlements  must  have  continued  par- 
tially at  least  to  exist,  somewhat  as  Ephesus  and  Miletus 
remained  Greek  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Persians. 
Mantua  at  any  rate,  which  was  protected  by  its  insular  po- 
sitioi,  was  a  Tuscan  city  even  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 
and  Hatria  on  the  Po  also,  where  numerous  discoveries  of 
Tasea  have  been  made,  appears  to  have  retained  its  Etrus* 
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can  character ;  the  description  of  the  coasts  that  goes  undei 

the  name  of  Scylax,  composed  about  418,  calk 

the  district  of  Ilatria  and  Spina  a  Tuscan  land* 

This  alone,  moreover,  explains  how  Etruscan  corsairs  could 

render  the  Adriatic  unsafe  till  far  into  the  fifth  century,  and 

why  not  only  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  covered  its  coasts  with 

colonies,  but  even  Athens,  as  a  remarkable  document  re> 

oently   discovered   informs   us,  resolved  about 

429  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  Adriatic  for  tha 

protection  of  sea&rers  against  the  Tyrrhene  pirates. 

But  while  more  or  less  of  an  Etruscan  character  contin 
ued  to  mark  these  regions,  it  was  confined  to  isolated  rem- 
nants and  fragments  of  their  earlier  power ;  the  Etruscan 
nation  no  longei  reaped  the  benefit  of  such  gains  as  were 
still  acquired  there  by  individuals  in  peaceful  commerce  or 
in  maritime  war.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  probably  from 
these  half-free  Etruscans  that  the  germs  proceeded  of  such 
civilization  as  we  subsequently  find  among  the  Celts  and 
Alpine  peoples  in  general  (p.  285).  The  very  feet  that  the 
Celtic  hordes  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  so-called  Scylax,  abandoned  their  warrioi^life 
and  took  to  permanent  settlement,  must  in  part  bo  ascribed 
to  this  influerce ;  the  rudiments  moreover  of  handicrafts 
and  arts  and  the  alphabet  came  to  the  Celts  in  Lombardy, 
and  in  fact  to  the  Alpine  nations  as  far  as  the  modem  Sty- 
ria,  through  the  medium  of  the  Etruscans. 

Thus  the  Etruscans,  after  the  loss  of  their  possessions 
Etruria  i^  Campania  and  of  the  whole  district  to  the 

peaoeandon  ^^^th  of  the  Apennines  and  to  the  south  of  the 
file  decline.  Ciminian  forest,  remained  restricted  to  very  nai^ 
row  bounds ;  their  season  of  power  and  of  aspiration  had 
f(jr  ever  passed  away.  The  closest  reciprocal  relations  sub- 
sisted between  this  external  decline  and  the  internal  decay 
of  the  nation,  the  seeds  of  which  indeed  were  probably 
nlready  deposited  at  a  far  earlier  period.  The  Greek  au- 
thors of  this  age  are  full  of  descriptions  of  the  unbounded 
luxury  of  Etruscan  life :  poets  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  city  celebrate  the  Tyrrhenian  wine,  and  tii« 
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oontemporary  hist»rians  Timaeus  and  Theopompus  delineate 
pictures  of  Etrusam  unchastity  and  of  Etruscan  banquets, 
such  as  fall  nothing  short  of  the  worst  Byzantine  or  French 
demoralization.  Unattested  as  may  be  the  details  in  thes« 
accounts,  the  statement  at  least  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
tliat  the  detestable  amuscmert  of  gladiatorial  combaU — the 
gangrene  of  the  later  Rome  and  of  the  last  epoch  of  an* 
tiquity  generally — ^first  came  into  vogue  among  the  Etru»> 
cans.  At  any  rate  on  the  whole  they  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  It  pervaded  even  ita 
political  condition.  As  far  as  our  scanty  information  reach- 
es, we  find  aristocratic  tendencies  prevailing,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did  at  the  same  period  in  Rome,  but  more 
harshly  and  more  perniciously.  The  abolition  of  royalty, 
which  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  all  the  cities  of 
Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veil,  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  several  cities  a  patrician  government,  which 
eiperienced  but  slight  restraint  from  the  laxity  of  the  fed- 
eral bond.  That  bond  but  seldom  succeeded  in  combining 
all  the  Etruscan  cities  even  for  the  defence  of  the  land,  and 
the  nominal  hegemony  of  Volsinii  does  not  admit  of  the 
most  remote  comparison  with  the  energetic  vigour  which  the 
leadership  of  Rome  communicated  to  the  Latin  nation. 
The  struggle  against  the  exclusive  claim  put  forward  by  the 
old  burgesses  to  all  public  offices  and  to  all  public  usufructs, 
which  must  have  destroyed  even  the  Roman  state,  had  not 
its  external  successes  enabled  it  in  some  measure  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  oppressed  proletariate  at  the  expense  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  open  up  other  paths  to  ambition-— 
that  struggle  against  the  exclusive  rule  and  (what  was  spe* 
oially  prominent  in  Etruria)  the  priestly  monopoly  of  th« 
clan*nobility — must  have  ruined  Etruria  politically,  eco> 
nomically,  and  morally.  Enormous  wealth,  particularly  in 
landed  property,  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
nobles,  while  the  masses  were  impoverished ;  the  social 
revolutions  which  thence  arose  increased  the  distress  which 
they  sought  to  remedy ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  impa 
tenoe  of  the  central  power,  no  course  at  last  remained  tc 
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the  distressed  aristocrats — e.  g  in  Arretiam  ia 
ML  SIB.       458,  and  in  Volsinii  in  488 — but  to  oall  in  tb« 

aid  of  the  Romans,  who  accordingly  put  an  eni 
io  the  disorder  but  at  the  same  time  extinguished  the  rem- 
nant of  independence.  The  energies  of  the  nation  were 
broken  from  the  day  of  Veii  and  Melpum.  Earnest  at 
tempts  were  still  once  or  twice  made  to  escape  from  th« 
Roman  supremacy,  but  in  these  instances  the  stimulus  was 
communicated  to  the  Etruscans  fiom  without— fr(»n  as* 
other  Italian  stock,  the  Samnites 


CHAPTER  V. 
iimivoATioK  OF  rns  latikb  and  cAMPAiriAirB  bt  Roira. 

Tss  great  aohieveinent  of  the  regal  period  was  the  e» 
tablishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  ovez 
S^^  Latium  under  the  form  of  hegemony.  It  is  in 
LftUmnlSL-  ^^  nature  of  the  case  evident  that  the  change  io 
aSabUi^edl  t^®  Constitution  of  Rome  could  not  but  power- 
fully affect  both  the  relations  of  the  Roman  state 
towards  Latium  and  the  internal  organization  of  the  Latin 
communities  themselves ;  and  that  it  did  so,  is  obvious 
from  tradition*  The  fluctuations  which  the  revolution  in 
Rome  occasioned  in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy  are  at- 
tested by  the  l^end,  unusually  vivid  and  various  in  its 
hues,  of  the  victory  at  the  lake  Regillus,  which  the  dictator 
or  consul  Aulus  Postumius  (255  ?  258  ?)  is  said 
to  have  gained  over  the  Latiiis  with  the  help  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  «till  more  definitely  by  the  renewal  of 
the  perpetual  league  between  Rome  and  Latium  by  Spurius 
Cassius  in  his  second  consulate  (261).  These 
narratives,  however,  give  us  no  information  as 
to  the  main  matter,  the  legal  relation  between  the  new  Ro- 
man republic  and  the  Latin  confederacy;  and  what  from 
other  sources  we  learn  regarding  that  relation  comes  to  us 
without  date,  and  can  only  be  inserted  here  with  an  appro  xi* 
mation  to  probability. 

The  nature  of  a  hegemony  implies  that  it  becomes  grad- 
nMn»\  nally  converted  into  sovereignty  by  the  mere  in- 
SStl^'  ward  force  of  circumstances;  and  the  Roman 
iwmiOffmt  hegemony  over  Latium  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  was  based  upon  a  complete  equal- 
ity of  rights  between  the  Roman  state  on  the  one  side  and 
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the  Latin  confederacy  on  the  other  (p.  148)  ;  but  this  ver^ 
equality  of  rights  could  not  be  carried  out  at  all,  more  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  war  and  the  treatment  of  its  acqui 
sitions,  without  practically  annihilating  the  hegemony.  Ao- 
j^rding  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  league  not  only 
was  the  right  of  making  wars  and  treaties  with  foreign 
8tate»— in  other  words,  the  fiill  right  of  political  self<ieter- 
roination — reserved  in  all  probability  both  to  Rome  and  to 
I^tium,  but,  when  a  federal  war  took  place,  both  Rome  and 
Ijitium  contributed  the  like  contingent  Each  furnished^  as 
a  rule,  an  "  army  ^  of  two  legions,  or  8400  men ;  •  and  they 
alternately  appointed  the  commander-in-chief,  who  then 
nominated — ^by  his  own  selection — ^the  officers  of  his  stafi^ 
six  leaders-of-di vision  {tribuni  militum)  for  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  army.  In  case  of  victory  the  moveable 
part  of  the  spoil,  as  well  as  the  conquered  territory,  was 
divided  in  equal  portions  between  Rome  and  the  confeder- 
acy ;  when  the  establishment  of  fortresses  in  the  conquered 
territory  was  resolved  on,  their  garrisons  and  population 
were  composed  partly  of  Roman,  partly  of  confederate  colo- 
nists ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  newly-founded  commimity 
was  received  as  an  independent  federal  state  into  the  Latin 
confederacy  and  furnished  with  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Latin 
diet. 

These  stipulations,  the  full  execution  of  which  would 
Enoraidh-  ^*^®  annulled  the  reality  of  a  hegemony,  can 
SS^eqSa-  ^*^®  ^*^  ^"^  *  limited  practical  significance, 
iijofri«;bte.  even  during  the  regal  period  ;  in  the  republican 
epoch  they  must  necessarily  have  undergone  alterations  also 
At  to  vara  '^  form.  Among  the  first  that  fell  into  abey- 
»ud  troatlea.  ^nce  was,  bcyond  doubt,  the  right  of  the  confed- 
eracy to  make  wars  and  treaties  with  foreigners,!  and  their 

*  The  original  eqatOc j  of  the  two  ftrados  is  oTident  from  liv.  L  6S 
tiil.  8,  14,  and  Dionys.  viii  15 ;  but  most  clearly  from  Polyb.  vL  26. 

f  Dionyaua  expready  sUtes,  tliat  in  the  later  federal  treaties  be 
tween  Rome  and  Latiom  the  Latin  communlUea  were  expreadj  inter 
dieted  from  calling  out  their  oontmgents  of  their  own  motioii  aad 
lending  them  into  the  field  alone. 
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right  to  name  the  Gommon  commaDder  every  alternate  year. 
The  decision  on  wars  and  treaties,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
command,  passed  once  for  all  to  Rome.  It  fol- 
oOooxing  of  lowed  from  this  change  that  the  stafl-offieers  for 
**"*''  the  Latin  troops  also  were  now  wholly  nomi- 
nated hy  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  and  there  waj 
foon  added  the  further  innovation,  that  Roman  burgesses 
alone  were  taken  as  staff-officers  for  the  Roman  half  of  the 
army,  and  if  not  alone,  at  any  rate  mainly,  for  the  Latin 
half  also.*  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  formerly,  no  strong- 
er contingent  oould  be  demanded  from  the  Latin  confeder- 
acy as  a  whole  than  was  furnished  by  the  Roman  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  was  likewise 
bound  not  to  break  up  the  Latin  contingents,  but  to  keep 
the  contingent  sent  by  each  community  as  a  separate  divis- 
ion of  the  army  under  the  leader  whom  that  community 
had  appointed.!  The  right  of  the  Latin  confed* 
sitioos  in  ^  eracy  to  an  equal  share  in  the  moveable  spoil  and 
^'*  in  the  conquered  land  continued  to  subsist  in 

form ;  in  reality,  however,  the  substantial  fruits  of  war  be- 
yond doubt  went,  even  at  an  early  period,  to  the  leading 
state.     Even  in  the  founding  of  the  federal  fortresses  or  the 

•  The  Latin  staiT-ot&cera  were  the  twelve  prw/eeti  tiociorum^  wbo 
had  the  charge  of  the  two  aloe  of  the  federal  contiugentf  Bix  to  each  ala^ 
just  as  the  twelve  war-tribuDes  of  the  Roman  army  had  charge  of  the 
two  legions,  six  to  each  l^on.  Polybius  (▼!.  26,  6)  states  that  the  con- 
sal  nominated  the  former,  as  he  originally  noniinatod  the  latter.  Now 
according  to  the  ancient  maxim  of  law,  that  every  person  under  obliga- 
tion of  service  might  become  an  ofBcer  (p.  138),  it  was  legilty  allowable 
for  the  general  to  appoint  a  Latin  as  leader  of  a  Roman,  as  well  as  con* 
versdy  a  Roman  as  leader  of  a  Latin,  legion ;  and  this  led  to  the  practi 
eal  result  that  the  iribuni  miUtum  were  wholly,  and  the  prae/eeti  fotfto 
mm  at  least  ordinarily,  Romans. 

.  f  These  were  the  dtfeurione*  iurmarum  and  praefeeti  eohortittm 
(Polyb.  ▼!  21, 6 ;  Liv.  xxv.  14 ;  Sallust.  Jug.  69,  et  ai.).  Of  course,  as 
the  Roman  consuls  were  ordinarily  also  the  oommanders-in-chief,  thi 
presidents  of  the  community  were  very  frequently  in  the  dependent  towns 
also  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state-contingents  (Liv.  xxiii  19 ;  OrelU, 
Jnaer.  7022).  Indeed,  the  usual  name  given  to  ^e  Latin  magtatratef 
(;ira«<am)  indicates  that  they  were  ofScers. 
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Bocalled  Latin  colonies  as  a  rule  probably  mo8\«y  and  i  ot 
-infrequently  all,  of  the  oclonists  were  Romans  *  and  nl- 
Jiough  by  the  transference  they  were  converted  from  Ro> 
man  burgesses  into  members  of  an  allied  community,  Uw 
newly  planted  townships  in  all  probability  frequcLtly  re 
tained  a  permanent — and  for  the  confederacy  dangerou»- 
attachment  to  their  actual  mother-<;ity. 

The  rights,  on  the  contrary,  whi<Ji  were  secured  by  th« 
priYsto  federal  treaties  to  the  individual  burgess  of  w} 

^^"^  of  the  allied  communities  in  every  city  belong 

ing  to  the  league,  underwent  no  restriction.  Hiese  in 
eluded,  in  particular,  full  equality  of  rights  as  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  landed  property  and  moveable  estate,  as  to  traffic 
and  exchange,  marriage  and  testament,  and  an  unlimited 
liberty  of  migration  ;  so  that  not  only  was  a  man  who  had 
bui'gess-rights  in  any  of  the  federal  towns  legally  entitled 
to  settle  in  any  other,  but  wherever  he  settled,  he  as  a  pas- 
sive burgess  {municepii)  participated  in  all  private  and  po- 
litical rights  and  duties  with  the  exception  of  eligibility  to 
office,  and  was  even — although  in  a  limited  sense— entitled 
to  vote  at  least  in  the  comitia  iributayj 

Of  some  such  nature,  in  all  probability,  was  the  relation 
between  the  Roman  community  and  the  Latin  confederacy 
in  the  first  period  of  the  republic.  We  cannot,  however, 
ascertain  what  elements  are  to  be  referred  to  earlier  stipu- 

lations,  and  what  to  the  revision  of  the  alliance 

in  261. 
With  somewhat  greater  certainty  the  remodelling  of  the 

organization  of  the  several  communities  belong* 
5tti^*°*  ing  to  the  Lat.n  confederacy,  after  the  pattern 
^'tSn^tio  ^^  ^^®  consular  constitution  in  Rome,  may  be 
!?°*"ft"°*ru  characteriaed  as  an  innovation  and  introduced  in 
Ro^  P*^     this  connection.      For,   although  the  difiereni 

communities  may  very  well  have  arrived  at  the 

*  Such  a  metoiko$  was  not  like  an  actual  buif;eB8  assigned  to  a  i^ 
ciAo  tribe  once  for  all,  but  before  each  partizular  TOte  the  tribe  in  wfaidi 
the  metofei  were  upon  that  occasion  to  vote  was  fixed  bj  lot.  In  reality 
this  probably  amounted  to  the  oonoeasion  to  the  Latins  of  one  vote  is 
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abolition  of  royalty  in  itself  independently  of  each  other 
(p.  B21),  the  identity  in  the  appellation  of  the  new  annua, 
kings  in  the  Roman  and  other  common  wealths  of  Latiuin, 
and  the  oomprebensive  application  of  the  peculiar  principle 
of  oollegiateness,*  evidently  point  to  some  external  oonneo 


thr  Roman  com%tia  trihuia.  The  rmtoeei  oanDOt  have  voted  in  the  cen- 
turies, becaose  a  fixed  place  in  some  tribe  was  a  preliminary  condition 
of  the  centnriate  suiTrage.  On  the  other  hand  they  must,  like  the  ple- 
beians, have  taken  part  in  the  curies. 

*  Ordinarily,  as  is  well  known,  the  Latin  communitieB  were  presided 
over  by  two  praetors.  Besides  these  there  occur  in  sercral  communides 
■bgle  magistrates,  who  in  that  case  bear  the  title  of  dictator ;  as  in  Alba 
(Orelli — ^Henzen,  Ifuer,  2298) ;  Lanuvium  (Cicero,  pro  Mil.  10,  27  ;  17, 
45 ;  Asconius,  in  MU.  p.  82,  OreU. ;  OrdU,  ft.  2786,  5157,  6088);  Oom- 
pitum  (Orelli.  8824) ;  Nomentum  (On*lli,  208,  6188,  7082 ;  comp.  Hen- 
zen,  BuUeU.  1858,  p.  169);  and  Aricia  (Orelli,*.  1465);  the  latter  office 
was  probably  connected  with  the  consecration  of  the  temple  at  Aricia 
by  a  dictator  of  the  Latin  confederacy  (Cato,  Origin,  I.  ii./r.  21,  Jor- 
dan). There  was  a  similar  dictator  in  the  Latin  colony  of  Sutrium  (re- 
cently found  inscription),  and  in  the  Etruscan  one  of  Caere  (Orelli,  fh. 
8787,  6772).  All  these  magistracies  or  priesthoods  that  origmated  in  ma 
gistracies  (for  the  praetors  and  dictators  of  commonwealths  completely 
broken  up,  snch  as  the  Alban  dictator,  are  to  be  eiplained  in  accoidanoe 
with  Li^.  XT.  48 :  Anagninia — magi9traUbu»  praeter  qnam  saerorum  cu- 
raUone  inierdictum),  were  annual  (Orelli,  208).  The  statement  of  Macer 
likewise  and  of  the  annalists  who  borrowed  from  him,  that  Alba  was  at 
the  time  of  its  fall  no  longer  under  kings,  but  under  annual  directors 
(Dionys.  ▼.  74 ;  Plutarch.  Romvl,  27 ;  Liv.  I  28),  is  probably  a  mere 
inference  from  the  institution,  with  wliich  he  was  acquainted,  of  the  aa> 
cerdotal  Alban  dictatorship  which  was  beyond  doubt  annual  like  that  of 
Komentum ;  a  view  in  which,  moreover,  the  democratic  partisanship  of 
its  author  may  have  come  into  play.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  (he 
inference  is  valid,  and  whether,  even  if  Alba  at  the  time  of  Its  dissolu- 
tion was  under  nilers  holding  office  for  life,  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in 
Rome  might  not  subsequently  lead  to  the  conversion  of  the  Albnn  dicta- 
torship into  an  annual  office. 

An  exception  is  presented  by  the  two  didatorea  of  fldenae  (Orelli, 
112)— «  later  and  incongruous  misuse  of  the  title  of  dictator,  which  in 
all  other  cases,  even  where  it  is  transferred  to  non-Roman  magistrateSL 
Implies  an  exclusion  of^  and  a  contrast,  to  oollegiatcness. 

All  these  Latin  magistracies  substantially  coincide  in  reality,  as  wel 
IS  9i>ecially  in  namo,  with  the  arrangement  estabUshiHl  in  Rome  by  thf 
19* 
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tion.  At  some  time  or  other  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquiiis  from  Rome  the  arrangements  of  the  Latin  com 
munities  must  have  been  throughout  revised  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  the  consular  constitution^^  This  adjust- 
n)ea'  of  the  Latin  constitutions  in  conformity  with  thai  of 
the  leading  city  may  indeed  belong  to  a  later  period ;  bat 
internal  probability  rather  favors  the  supposition  that  the 
Komaa  nobility,  after  having  effected  the  abolition  of  ro}- 
alty  for  life  at  home,  suggested  a  similar  change  of  consti- 
tution to  the  communities  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  at 
length  introduced  aristocratic  government  everywhere  in 
Latium — ^notwithstanding  the  serious  resistance,  imperilling 
the  stability  of  the  Romano-Latin  league  itself,  which  was 
probably  ofiered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  expelled  Tarquins, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  royal  dans  and  by  partisans  well 
affected  to  monarchy  in  the  other  communities  of  Latium. 
The  mighty  development  of  the  power  of  Etruria  that  oc- 
curred at  this  very  time,  the  constant  assaults  of  the  Veien« 
tes,  and  the  expedition  of  Porsena,  may  have  materially 
contributed  to  secure  the  adherence  of  the  Latin  nation  to 
the  once-established  form  of  union,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
the  continued  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
disposed  them  for  its  sake  to  acquiesce  in  a  change  of  con- 
stitution for  which,  beyond  doubt^  the  way  had  been  in 
many  respects  prepared  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin 
communities,  nay  perhaps  to  submit  even  to  an  enlarge 
ment  of  the  rights  of  hegemony. 

The  permanently  united  nation  was  able  not  only  to 
maintain,  but  also  to  extend  on  all  sides  its 
Rome  and       powcr.     We  have  already  (p.  414)  mentioned 
ib«  cast  Mid    that  the  Etruscans  remained  only  for  a  short 
**"*'*•  time  in  possession  of  supremacy  over  Latiumi 

and  that  matters  on  the  northern  frontier  soon  returned  Ic 
the  position  in  which  they  stood  during  the  regal  period ; 
but  it  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  the  expulsif^n 

TOTolution  in  a  way  which  is  not  adequately  expldned  by  the  mersilini 
arity  of  the  politiciil  circumstances  ii  which  they  originated. 
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of  the  kings  from  Rome  that  any  real  extension  of  the  Ro- 
man boundaries  took  place  in  this  direction.  The  conquests 
of  the  earlier  republican  as  of  the  regal  period  were  entire* 
Jy  at  the  expense  of  Rome's  eastern  and  southern  neigh* 
l>ours,«^the  Sabines,  between  the  Tiber  and  Anio;  the 
Aequi,  settled  next  to  them,  on  the  upper  Anio ;  and  the 
Volscians  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

The  early  period  at  which  the  Sabine  land  became  de- 
pendent on  Rome  is  shown  by  the  position  which 
peiue  of  the  it  aflerwards  held.  Even  in  the  Samnite  wars 
™^*'  the  Roman  armies  regularly  marched  through 

Sabina  as  through  a  peaceful  land  ;  and  at  an  early  epoch-— 
much  earlier  than  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Vol- 
scian  land — the  Sabine  district  exchanged  its  original  dialect 
for  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  occupation  here  seems  to 
have  encountered  but  few  obstacles.  That  the  Sabincs  had 
a  comparatively  feeble  sympathy  with  the  desperate  resist- 
ance ofiered  by  the  Aequi  and  Volsci,  is  evident  even  from 
the  accounts  of  the  annals ;  and — what  is  of  more  impor« 
tance — we  find  no  fortresses  to  keep  the  land  in  subjection, 
such  as  were  so  numerously  established  in  the  Volscian 
plain.  Perhaps  this  lack  of  opposition  was  connected  with 
the  fact  that  the  Sabine  hordes  probably  about  this  very 
time  poured  themselves  over  Lower  Italy.  Allured  by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  settlements  on  the  Tifernus  and  Voltur- 
nus,  they  may  have  hardly  disputed  the  possession  of  their 
native  land  with  the  Romans ;  and  these  may  have  mas* 
tered  the  half-deserted  Sabine  territory  with  little  oppO' 
sition. 

Far  more  vehement  and  lasting  was  the  resistance  of  the 
At  the  ex-  Aequi  and  Volsci.  We  do  not  intend  to  narrate 
STui  Ml?*  *'^®  feuds  annually  renewed  with  ^^hese  two  peo- 
VcIbcL  pies — ^feuds  which   are  related   in  the  Roman 

chronicles  in  su3h  a  way  that  the  most  insignificant  foray  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  momentous  war,  and  histot- 
ical  connection  is  totally  disregarded ;  it  is  sufficient  to  in« 
dicate  the  permanent  results.  We  plainly  perceive  that  it 
was  the  especial  aim  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  to  separate 
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the  Aequi  from  the  Volsci,  and  to  become  masters  of  \h% 
eommunications  between  them.  For  this  purpose  the  old* 
est  federal  fortresses  or  so-called  Latin  colonies  were  found- 
192.  ed,  Cora^  Norba  (assigned  to  262),  and  Signit 

tx«.  (stated  to  have  been  reinforced  in  259),  all  of 

which  are  situated  at  the  points  of  connectioB 
between  the  Aequian  and  Volscian  districts.  The  object 
League  with  ^^  attained  still  more  fully  by  the  accession 
SSHerni«i,  ^f  the  Ilemici  to  the  league  of  the  Romans  and 
480.  Latins  (268),  an  accession  which  isolated  the 

Volscians  completely,  and  provided  the  league 
with  a  bulwark  against  the  Sabellian  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
south  &nd  east ;  it  is  easy  therefore  to  perceive  why  this 
little  people  obtained  the  concession  of  full  equality  with 
the  two  others  in  counsel  and  in  distribution  of  the  spoil. 
The  feebler  Acqui  were  thenceforth  but  little  formidable ; 
it  was  sufficient  to  undertake  from  time  to  time  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  against  them.  The  Volscians  opposed  a 
more  serious  resistance,  and  it  was  only  by  gradually  ad- 
vancing its  fortresses  that  the  league  slowly  gained  ground 

upon  them.  Velitrae  had  already  been  found- 
*•*•  ed  in  260  as  a  bulwark  for  Latium  ;  it  was  fol- 

442.  lowed  by  Suessa  Pometia,  Ardea  (312),  and, 

singularly  enough,  Circeii  (founded  or  at  least 
**•  strengthened  in  361),  which,  as  long  as  Antium 

and  Tarracina  continued  free,  can  only  have  held  communi- 
cation with  Latium  by  sea.     Attempts  were  ojfbcn  made  to 

occupy  Antium,  and  one  was  temporarily  s  jc- 
487.  460.  cessful  in  287 ;  but  in  295  the  town  recovered 
its  freedom,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Gallic  conflagratioTi 

that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  war  of  thir 

MH77 

teen  years  (365-377),  the  Romans  gained  a  de 
nded   superiority  in  the  Pomptine  territory,  vz-hich   was 

secured  by  the  founding  of  the  fortresses  Satri* 
06.  89J.  cum  (369)  and  Setia  (372,  strengthened  in 
•79.  375),  and  was  distributed  into  farm-allotmenti 

10  and  tribes  in  the  year  371  and  following  years. 

After  this  date  the  Volscians  stiU  perhaps  torn 
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in  revolti  ^ut  tbay  carried  on  no  further  wars  against 
Rome. 

But  the  more  decided  the  successes  that  the  league  of 
orimwiih^  Rcmans,  Latins,  and  Hemici  achieved  against 
^m^u^  the  Etruscans,  Sabines,  Aequi,  and  Volsc:,  the 
leafnu.  more  that  league  became  liable  tr\  disunion. 

The  reason  lay  partly  in  the  increase  of  the  hegemonio 
|>3wer  of  Rome,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  neces- 
sarily springing  out  of  the  existing  circumstances,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  felt  as  a  heavy  burden  in  Latium  ;  partly 
in  particular  acts  of  odious  injustice  perpetrated  by  the 
leading  community.  Of  this  nature  was  especially  the  in- 
famous sentence  of  arbitration  between  the  Aricini  and  the 
Ardeates  in  808,  in  which  the  Romans,  called  in 
to  be  arbiters  regarding  a  border  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  two  communities,  took  it  to  them- 
9elves ;  and  when  this  decision  occasioned  in  Ardea  internal 
dissensions  in  which  the  people  wished  to  join  the  Volsci, 
while  the  nobility  adhered  to  Rome,  these  dissensions  were 
still  more  disgracefully  employed  as  a  pretext  for  the  des- 
patch of  Roman  colonists  to  the  wealthy  city,  amongst 
whom  the  lands  of  the  adherents  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Rome  were  distributed  (312).  The  main  cause 
however  of  the  internal  breaking  up  of  the 
league  was  the  very  subjugation  of  the  common  foe ;  for- 
bearance ceased  on  one  side,  devoted ncss  ceased  on  the  other, 
from  the  time  when  they  thought  that  they  had  no  longer 
need  of  each  other.  The  open  breach  between  the  Latins 
and  Hemici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Romans  on  the  other 
was  more  immediately  occasioned  partly  by  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  the  Celts  and  the  momentary  weakness  which  it 
produced,  partly  by  the  definitive  occupation  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  territory.  The  formor  allies  soon 
stood  opposed  in  the  field.  Already  Latin  volunteers  in 
great  numbers  had  taken  part  in  the  lost  despairing  stiug 
gle  of  the  Volsci :  now  the  riost  famous  of  the 
m.  Latin  cities,  Lanuvium  (371),  Praeneste  (373- 

S:^       374,  400),  Tusculum  (373),  Tibur  (394,  400), 
***•  **•        and  even  several  of  the  fortresses  establislu'd  ir 
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fcho  Volscian  land  by  the  Romano-Latin  league,  such  a* 
\  eliCrae  and  Circeii,  had  to  be  subdued  by  force  of  armfl 
and  the  Tiburtines  were  not  afraid  even  to  make  commoo 
cause  against  Rome  with  the  once  more  advancing  hordei 
of  the  Gauls.  No  concerted  revolt  however  took  place,  and 
Rome  mastered  the  individual  towns  without  much  trouble. 
Tusculum  was  even  compelled  (in  373)  to  give 
up  its  commonwealth  and  to  enter  into  the  bur* 
gess-union  of  Rome — ^the  first  instance  of  a  whole  people 
being  incorporated  with  the  Roman  commonwealth — while 
it  still  retained  its  walla  and  a  sort  of  dt  facto  oommumil 
independence.  Soon  afterwards  Satricum  met  the  same 
fate. 

The  struggle  with  the  Hernici  was  more  severe  (392- 
396)  ;  the  first  consular  commander-in-chief  be> 
longing  to  the  plebs,  Lucius  Genucius,  fell  in  it ; 
but  here  too  the  Romans  were  victorious.  The  crisis  ter- 
Renewaiof  minated  with  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  be- 
of*ai5SwS!  ^ween  Rome  and  the  Latin  and  Hemican  con- 
>«•  federacies  in  396.     The  precise  contents  of  these 

treaties  are  not  known,  but  it  is  evident  that  both  confedera- 
cies submitted  once  more,  and  probably  on  harder  terms, 
to  the  Roman  hegemony.  The  institution  which  took  plaos 
in  the  same  year  of  two  new  tribes  in  the  Pomptine  terri- 
tory shows  clearly  the  mighty  advances  made  by  the  Bo* 
man  power. 

In  manifest  connection  with  this  crisis  in  the  relation! 

between  Rome  and  Latium  stands  the  dosing 

the  Latin        of  the   Latin  confederation,*  which  took  place 

ti<m.  about  the  year  370,  although  we  cannot  precise 

ly  determine  whether  it  was  the  effect  or,  as  if 

*  In  the  list  giyen  by  Dionjsias  (▼.  61)  of  the  thirty  Latio  fedorti 

cities — the  only  list  whioh  we  possess  —  there  are  named  the  ArdeateSi 

1^  Ariciiii,  Bovillanl,  Bubentani  (site  unknown).  Com!  (Ck>nutt  % 

Gorventani  (site  unknown),  Oirceienses,  Coriolani,  Corbinte^ 

Cabani  (perhaps  the  Cabenses  on  the  Alban  Mount,  BuU,  delT  Jn»t.  1861, 

p.  205),  Fortinei  (unknown),  Gabini,  Laurentes,  LanoTiii^ 

Lavinates,  Labicani,  Nomeutani,  Norbani,  Praenestini,  Podaol 
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more  probable,  the  cause  of  the  revolt  of  Latium  which  wc 
have  just  described.  As  the  la^  had  hitherto  stood,  every 
sovereign  city  founded  by  Rome  and  Latium  took  its  place 
among  the  communes  entitled  to  participate  in  the  federal 
festival  and  federal  diet,  whereas  every  community  incorpo* 
rated  with  another  city  and  thereby  politically  annihilated 
was  erased  from  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  league. 
fit  the  same  time,  however,  according  to  Latin  use  and 
wont  the  number  once  fixed  of  thirty  confederate  communi- 
ties was  so  adhered  to,  that  of  the  participating  cities  never 
more  and  never  less  than  thirty  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  a 
number  of  the  communities  that  were  later  in  entering,  or 
were  disqualified  for  their  trifling  importance  or  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed,  were  without  the  right  of  vot- 

QnerquetulaDi  (site  unknown),  Satricant,  Soaptini,  Selini,  Tellenii  (rite 
iiDknown),  Tiburtini,  Tusculani,  Tolerini  (rite  unknown),  Tricrini  (un- 
known). And  Yeliterni.  The  occasional  notices  of  communities  entitled 
to  participate,  emch  as  of  Ardea  (Li v.  zxxii.  1),  Laurentum  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
8X  Lanuvium  (Liv.  xlL  16),  Bovillae,  Gabil,  Labici  (Cicero,  pro  Plane, 
9, 23)  agree  with  this  list  Dionyrius  gives  it  on  occasion  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Latium  against  Rome  in  260|  and  it  was  natural  therefore 
«ML  to  regard — according  to  the  view  of  Niebuhr — ^this  list  as  do* 

Ml  rived  from  the  well-Imown  renewal  of  the  league  in  261.  But, 

as  in  this  list  drawn  up  according  to  the  Latin  alphabet  the 
letter  g  appears  in  a  porition  which  it  certainly  had  not  at 
the  time  of  the  TweWe  Tables  and  scarcely  came  to  occupy  before  the 
fifth  century  (see  my  UnterUaUfehs  DiaL  p.  88),  it  must  be 
taken  from  a  much  more  recent  source ;  and  it  is  by  far  the 
amplest  hypothesis  to  recognize  it  as  a  list  of  those  places  which  were 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Latin  confederacy, 
and  which  Dionyrius  in  accordance  with  his  systematising 
*^^^       custom  specifies  as  its  original  component  elements.     It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  list  presents  not  a  single  non-Latin  community,  not 
tran  Caere,  but  simply  enumerates  places  originally  Latin  or  occupied 
bf  Latin  colonies  —  no  one  will    lay  stress  on  Corbio   and  CorioU 
•8  exceptions.    Now  if  we  compare  with  this  list  that  of  the  Latin  co- 
lonies, we  find  that  of  the  nine  which  had  been  founded  down  to  369-^ 
Saessa  Pometia,   Cora,  Signia,  VMrae^  Narba,  Antium  (if 
^^  this  was  really  a  Latin  colony,  see  p.  444),  Ardta,  Oirerii,  and 

Sairieum — the  six  marked  in  italics,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  those 
founded  kter  none  but  Setia  established  in  372,  oeinir  m  the  Dionvsiai 
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ing.  In  this  way  the  oonfoderacy  was  oonali 
tuted  about  370  as  follows.  Of  old  Latin  town 
9hips  there  were — ^besides  some  which  have  fallen  into  ob> 
livion,  or  whose  sites  are  unknown — still  autonomous  and 
•intitled  to  vote,  Nomentum,  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Auio ;  Tlbur,  Gabii,  Scaptia,  Labici|*  Pedum,  and  Pi-aenesta 


list  The  Latin  oolonicB  therefore  that  were  instltiited  before  370 
while  those  founded  subsequently  were  not,  members  participating  in 
Ihe  Alban  festival  The  oircumstance  that  Suesaa  Pometia  and  Antium 
arc  wanting  in  Dionysius  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view,  for  both  were 
lost  again  soon  after  their  oolonizatioB,  and  Antium  remained  for  a  long 
time  afWwards  a  chief  fortress  of  the  Volsci,  while  Snessa  speedily  per- 
ished. The  only  real  inconsistency  with  the  rule  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  the  absence  of  Signia  and  the  occurrence  of  Setia  ;  so  that  it  is 
natural  either  to  suggest  that  SHTINHN  should  be  changed  into  2irNlNON, 
or  to  assume  that  the  foundation  of  Setia  had  been  already  determined 
on  before  870,  and  that  Signia  was  among  the  non-roting  communities. 
At  any  rate  this  isolated  exception  cannot  affect  a  rule  that  otherwise  so 
thoroughly  applies.  In  entire  harmony  with  what  we  might  expect,  all 
places  are  absent  from  this  list  which  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
community  before  870— such  as  Ostia,  Antemnae,  and  Alba;  whereas 
those  incorporated  later  are  retained  in  it,  such  as  Tuscnlum,  Satricnm, 
Goim,  Telitrae,  all  of  which  must  have  forfeited  their  sovereiguty  between 
870  and  586. 

As  regards  the  list  given  by  Pliny  of  thirty-two  townships  exdnct  in 
bis  time  which  had  formerly  participated  in  the  Alban  festival,  afler  de- 
duction of  eight  that  also  occur  in  Bionysius  (for  theOnsnetani  of  Pliny 
appear  to  be  the  Oorventani  of  Dionyshis,  and  the  Tutienses  of  the  far* 
mor  to  be  the  Tricrini  of  the  latter)  there  remain  iweniy-four  townships, 
most  of  them  quite  unknown,  doubtless  made  up  part  1y  of  those  seven- 
teen non-Toting  communities  —  many  of  which  were  perhaps  the  verj 
oldest,  sutMiequently  disqualified  members  of  the  Al'jan  festal  league — 
partly  of  a  number  of  other  decayed  or  excluded  members  of  the  league, 
to  which  latter  class  in  particular  the  ancient  prestding  township  of  Al* 
ba,  also  named  by  Pliny,  belonged. 

*  Livy  certainly  states  (iv.  47)  that  Labici  became  a  colony  m  886. 
n«t —  apert  from  the  fact  that  Diodonu  (xiii.  0)  says  nothing  of  U— 
Labici  cannot  have  been  a  burgess^olony,  for  the  town  did  not  lie  on 
the  coast  and  besides  it  appears  subsequently  as  still  in  possession  of  8» 
tonomy ;  nor  can  it  have  been  a  Latin  one,  for  there  Is  not,  nor  can  there 
be  from  the  nature  of  these  foundafions,  a  single  other  example  of  a  Ia< 
tin  colony  established  in  the  origtuid  Latium.     Here  as  else  where  it  it 
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between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  range ;  Corbio,  Tuseulum, 
BoTillae,  Aricia,  Corioli,and  Lanuvium  on  the  Alban  range; 
lastly,  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  in  the  plain  along  the  coast. 
To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  colonies  instituted  by  Rome 
Hnd  the  Latin  league ;  Ardea  in  the  former  territory  of  ihe 
Ratuli,  and  Velitrae,  Satricum,  Cora,  Norba,  Setia  and 
CSroeii  in  that  of  the  Volsd.  Besides,  seventeen  other 
townships,  whose  names  are  not  known  with  certainty,  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  Liatin  festival  without 
the  right  of  voting.  On  this  footing— of  forty-seven  town- 
ships entitled  to  participate  and  thirty  entitled  to  vote— the 
Latin  confederacy  continued  henceforward  unalterably  fixed. 
The  Latin  communities  founded  subsequently,  such  as  Su- 
trium,  Nepete  (p.  432),  Gales,  and  Tarracina,  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  nor  were  the  Latin  communi- 
ties subsequently  divested  of  their  autonomy^  such  as  Tus- 
culum  and  Satricum,  erased  from  the  list. 

With  this  closing  of  the  confederacy  was  connected  the 
geographical  settlement  of  the  limits  of  Latium. 
2«^of  So  long  as  the  Latin  confederacy  continued  open, 
Uitiam.  the  bounds  of  Latium  had  advanced  with  the 
establishment  of  new  federal  cities :  but  as  the 
later  Latin  colonies  had  no  share  in  the  Alban  festival,  they 
were  not  regarded  geographically  as  part  of  Latium.  For 
this  reason  doubtless  Ardea  and  Ciroeii  were  reckoned  aa 
belonging  to  Latium,  but  not  Sutrium  or  Tarradna. 

But  not  only  were  the  places  on  which  Latin  privileges 
ui^  were  bestowed  af^pr  370  kept  aloof  from  the 

£^iSer  **'  federal  association  ;  they  wore  isolated  also  from 
'^♦Jnc^^    one  another  as  respected  private  rights.     While 


1  rival*  each  of  them  was  allowed  to  have  reciprocity 

of  commercial  dealings  and  probably  also  of 

marriage  {cammercium  et  conniMum)  with  Rome,  no  such 

redprocity  was  permitted  with  the  other  Latin  oommuni* 


moit  probable— ^speeiany  as  two  yugera  are  named  as  the  por 
tion  of  land  allotted — Uiat  a  public  assignation  to  the  bar- 
has  been  confounded  with  a  colonial  assignataon  (p.  260). 
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(Im.  The  burge«9  of  Sutrium,  for  example,  might  [^>s8eM 
in  fiill  property  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rome,  but  uot  a 
P]-Benc6te ;  and  might  have  legitimate  chi'dren  with  a  Rn 
Dial),  but  not  with  a  Tiburtine,  wife.* 

Hitherto  considerable  freedom  of  movement  had  leen 
^^  allowed    within    the  confederacy,      A  Beparatr 

at  ipidil  league  for  instance  of  the  five  old  Latjn  comma 
^*™'*  nities,  Aricia,  Tusculum,  Tlbur,  Lanuvium,  and 

Laurentutn,  and  uf  the  three  new  Latin,  Ardea,  Suessa  P» 
melia,  and  Cora,  had  Iwen  permitted  to  group  itself  rouDd 
the  ahrine  of  the  Aricine  Diana.  It  is  doubtlees  not  tb< 
mere  result  of  accident  that  we  find  no  further  instance  in 
later  timea  of  such  spi^ial  confide  rati  una  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  hegemony  of  Rome. 

Wo  may  likewise  asxign  to  this  epoch  the  further  tvr 
RBTuiooof  modelling  which  the  Latin  municipal  constitu- 
oiIcomU  tions  underwent, and  their  complete  assimilatioD 
ttuns.  po-  to  the  constitution  of  Rome.  In  afU;r  times  two 
aediles,  intrusted  with  the  police-supervision  of 
marlcets  and  highways  and  the  administration  of  justice  in 
connection  therewith,  make  their  appearance  side  by  side 
with  the  two  praetors  as  iieci'SBiiry  elements  of  the  Latin 
magistracy.  The  institution  of  tiiese  urban  police  function- 
arica,  which  evidently  took  place  at  the  same  time  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  leading  power  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
federation,  certainly  cannot  have  preceded  the  establishment 
of  the  curule  aedileship  in  Rome,  which  occurred 
in  387  ;  probably  it  took  place  about  that  very 
time-  Beyond  doubt  the  arrangement  was  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  curtailing  tho  liliortics  and  modifying 
the  organization  of  the  federal  communities  in  the  intcresl 
of  aristocratic  policy. 

After  tho  Ml  of  Veil  and  the  conquest  of  the  Pompiine 

roolt;  of  Latin  rigbU  firt^ 
in418(Lii.  Tiii.  ]4);bu. 
it  WIS  aa  efsentUI  pan, 
rattled  kllerSIO,  ■Dd  WM 
>D  tbe  allenlion  bet*. 
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DoniiistiflB  territory,  Rome  evidently  felt  herself  powerful 
JT*^.^**"  enough  to  tighten  the  reins  of  her  hegemony 
p^goo^      and  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Latin  cities  tc  a 

position  80  dependent  that  they  became  virtual* 
M&  ly  her  subjects.     At  this  period  (406)  the  Cai^ 

thaginians,  in  a  commercial  treaty  concluded 
with  Borne,  bound  themselves  to  inflict  no  injury  on  the 
Latins  who  were  subject  to  Rome,  viz.  the  maritime  towns 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Grceii,  and  Tarracina ;  if,  however,  any 
one  of  the  Latin  towns  should  revolt  from  the  Roman  alli- 
ance, the  Phoenicians  were  to  be  allowed  to  attack  it,  but  in 
the  event  of  conquering  it  they  were  bound  not  to  raze  it 
but  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Romans.  This  plainly  shows  b} 
what  chains  the  Roman  community  bound  to  itself  its  do 
pendencies,  and  how  much  a  town,  which  dared  to  with 
draw  from  the  native  protectorate,  sacrificed  or  risked  by 
such  a  course. 

It  is  true  that  even  now  the  Latin  confederacy  at  least— 
if  not  also  the  Hernican — retained  its  formal  title  to  a  third 
of  the  gains  of  war,  and  doubtless  some  other  remnants  of 
the  former  equality  of  rights ;  but  what  was  palpably  lost 
was  important  enough  to  explain  the  exasperation  which  at 
this  period  prevailed  among  the  Latins  against  Rome.  Not 
only  did  numerous  Latin  volunteers  fight  under  foreign 
standards  against  the  community  at  their  head,  wherever 

they  found  armies  in  the  field  against   Rome; 
Ma  but  in  405  the  Latin  league  ils^lf  resolved  to 

CoHkion        reluse  to  the  Romans  its  cont  ngent.     To  all 

between  the  j      •   •  r  aL         "u    i      t    x» 

Bomaosand  appearance  a  renewed  rismg  of  the  whole  Latin 
■iUA.  °^  confederacy  might  be  anticipated  at  no  distant 
date ;  and  at  that  very  moment  a  collision  was 
imminent  with  another  Italian  nation,  which  was  able  to  en* 
counter  on  equal  terms  the  united  strength  of  the  I^atiR 
stock.  After  the  oveithrow  of  the  Volsciaxis  no  consider* 
able  people  in  the  first  instance  opposed  the  Romans  in  the 
south ;  their  legions  unchecked  approached  the 
Liris.  As  early  as  397  they  had  contended  suo 
oessfuUy  with  the  Privernates ;  and  in  409  with 
the  Aurunci,  from  whom  they  wrested  Sora  oo 
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the  Liris.  Thus  the  Roman  armies  had  readied  the  Sanii 
!!ite  ^ntier ;  and  the  friendly  alliance,  which  the  two  bravest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  nations  concluded  with 
each  other  in  400,  was  the  sure  token  of  an  ap 
proaching  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy— 
a  stru^le  which  threatened  to  become  intejwoven  with  the 
dnngei-ous  crisis  in  the  Latin  nation. 

The  Saronite  nation,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsioii 
OonaneHtBof  ^^  ^^®  Tarquins  from  Rome,  had  doubtless  al- 
2«jMa-  ready  been  for  a  considerable  period  in  pos8e»- 
■outh  of  sion  of  the  hill-country  which  rises  between  the 
Apulian  and  Caropanian  plains  and  commands 
them  both,  had  hitherto  found  its  further  advance  impeded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Daunians — the  power  and  prosperity 
of  Arpi  fall  within  this  period— on  the  other  by  the  Greeks 
and  Etruscans.  But  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  towards 
150  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  decline  of  the 

•*^^"'**^  Greek  colonies  in  the  course  of  the  fourth  cen- 

tury, made  room  for  them  towards  the  west  and  south  ;  and 
now  one  Samnite  host  after  another  marched  down  to,  and 
even  moved  across,  the  south  Italian  seas.     They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  plain  adjoining  the  bay,  with  whidi 
the  name  of  the  Campaniaus  has  been  associated  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  the  Etruscans  there  were 
suppressed,  and  the  Greeks  were  confined  within  narrower 
bounds;    Capua  was  wrested  from  the  former 
(330),  Cumae  from  the  latter  (334).     About  the 
same  time,  perhaps  even  earlier,  the  Lucanians  appeared  in 
Magna  Graecia :  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  they 
were  involved  in  conflict  with  the  people  of  Tcrina  and 
Thurii ;  and  a  considerable  time  before  364  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  Greek  Laus. 
About  this  period  their  levy  amounted  to  30,000  in&ntry  and 
4,000  cavalry.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  men* 
tion  first  occurs  of  the  separate  confederacy  of  the  Bruttii,* 

*  The  name  itself  is  very  ancient;  in  fact  it  is  the  most  ancient  io- 
digenous  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Calabria  (Antiochui^ 
Fr,  6.  Mull.).    The  well-known  dcriration  is  doubtless  an  invcution. 
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who  had  detached  themselves  from  the  Lucaniais — 
noty  like  the  other  Sabellian  stocks^  as  a  colony,  but 
through  a  quarrel — and  had  become  mixed  up  with  many 
foreign  elements.  The  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  tried  to  re* 
list  the  pressure  of  the  barbarians;  the  league  of  the 
^.  Achaean  cities  was  reconstructed  in  361 :  and  it 

was  determined  that,  if  any  of  the  allied  towns 
should  be  assailed  by  the  Lucanians,  all  should  furnish  con* 
tlngents,  and  that  the  leaders  of  contingents  which  failed  to 
appear  should  sufier  the  punishment  of  death.  But  even 
the  union  of  Magna  Graecia  no  longer  availed ;  for  the  ruler 
of  Syracuse,  Dionysius  the  Elder,  made  common  cause  with 
the  Italians  against  his  countrymen.  While  Dionysius 
wrested  from  the  fleets  of  Magna  Graecia  the  mastery  of 
the  Italian  seas,  one  Greek  dty  after  another  was  occupied 
or  annihilated  by  the  Italians.  In  an  incredibly  short  time 
the  circle  of  flourishing  cities  was  destroyed  or  laid  deso- 
late. Only  a  fcM  Greek  settlements,  such  as  Neapolis,  suo- 
aeeded  with  difficulty,  and  more  by  means  of  treaties  than 
by  force  of  arms,  in  preserving  their  existence  and  their  na- 
tionality. Tarentum  alone  remained  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent and  powerful,  maintaining  its  ground  in  consequence 
of  its  more  remote  position  and  of  its  preparation  for  war 
— the  result  of  its  constant  conflicts  with  the  Messapians. 
Even  that  city,  however,  had  constantly  to  flght  for  its  ex- 
btence  with  the  Lucanians,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
alliances  and  mercenaries  in  the  mother-country  of  Greece. 
About  the  period  when  Veil  and  the  Poroptine  plain 
came  into  the  bands  of  Borne,  the  Samnite  hordes  were 
already  in  possession  of  all  Lower  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  unconnected  Greek  colonies,  and  of  the  Apulo- 
Messapian  coast.  The  Greek  Periplus,  composed  about 
418,  sets  down  the  Samnites  proper  with  their 
"  Ave  tongues  "  as  reaching  from  the  one  sea  to  the 
oth^ ;  and  spccifles  the  Gampanians  as  adjoining  them  on  the 
Tyrrhene  sea  to  the  north,  and  the  Lucanians  to  the  south, 
amongst  whom  in  this  instance,  as  often,  the  Bruttii  are  in* 
dnded,  and  who  already  had  the  whole  coast  apportioned 
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among  them  from  Paestum  on  the  Tyrrhene,  to  Thurii  on 
the  ionicy  sea.  In  fact  to  one  who  compares  the  achieTe* 
ments  o^  the  two  great  nations  of  Italy,  the  Latins  and  the 
Samnites,  before  they  came  into  contact,  the  career  of  cm- 
quest  on  the  part  of  the  latter  appears  far  wider  and  more 
splendid  than  that  of  the  former.  But  the  character  cf 
their  conquests  was  essentially  different.  Ficm  the  fixed 
urban  centre  which  Latium  possessed  in  Rome  the  dominioo 
of  the  Latin  stock  spread  slowly  on  all  sides,  and  lay  witb* 
m  limits  comparatively  narrow ;  but  it  planted  its  foot 
firmly  at  every  step,  partly  by  founding  fortified  towns  ol 
the  Roman  type  with  the  rights  of  dependent  allies,  partly 
by  Romanizing  the  territory  which  it  conquered.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Samnium.  There  was  in  its  case  no  single 
leading  community  and  therefore  no  policy  of  conquest* 
While  the  conquest  of  the  Veientine  and  Pomptine  territo* 
ries  was  for  Rome  a  re^l  enlargement  of  power,  Samnium 
was  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by  the  rise  of  the 
Campanian  cities  and  of  the  Lucauian  and  Bruttian  confed- 
eracies ;  for  every  swarm,  which  had  sought  and  found  new 
settlements,  thenceforward  pui*sued  a  path  of  its  own. 

The  Samnite  tribes  filled  a  disproportionately  large 
Relations  Space,  while  yet  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
8?^^ftL"**  make  it  thoroughly  their  own.  The  larger  Greek 
aid  the  cities,  Tarentum,  Thurii,  Croton,  Metapontum, 

Ileraclea,  Rhegium,  and  Neapolis,  although 
weakened  and  often  dependent,  continued  to  exist ;  and  the 
Hellenes  were  tolerat^xi  even  in  the  open  country  and  in  the 
smaller  towns,  so  that  Cumae  for  instance,  Posidonia,  Laua, 
and  Hipponium,  still  remained — as  the  Periplus  already 
mentioned  and  coins  show — Greek  cities  even  under  Sam- 
nite rule.  Mixed  populations  thus  arose ;  the  bi-lingual 
Bruttii,  in  particular,  included  Hellenic  as  ivell  as  Samnite 
elements  and  even  perhaps  remains  of  the  ancient  autoch 
thoues ;  in  Lucania  and  Campania  also  similar  mixture! 
must  to  a  lesser  extent  have  taken  place. 

The  Samnite  nation,  moreover,  could  not  resist  the  dan 
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obmpeniw  g^JTOus  charm  of  Hellenio  culture ;  least  of  all 
HftHwiiMH.  in  Campania,  where  Neapolis  early  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  immigrants,  and  where  the  sky 
itself  humanized  the  barbarians.  Capua,  Nola,  Nuceria 
and  Teanum,  although  having  a  purely  Samnite  population^ 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  a  Greek  civic  constitution  ;  in 
&ct  the  indigenous  cantonal  form  of  constitution  could  not 
p<>dsibly  subsist  under  these  altered  circumstances.  The 
Samnite  cities  of  Campania  began  to  coin  money,  in  part 
with  Greek  inscriptions ;  Capua  became  by  its  commerce 
and  agriculture  the  second  city  in  Italy  in  point  of  size— 
the  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  luxury.  The  deep  demoral- 
ization, in  which  according'  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancients 
that  city  surpassed  all  others  in  Italy,  is  especially  reflected 
in  the  mercenary  recruiting  and  in  the  gladiatorihl  sports, 
both  of  which  pre-eminently  flourished  in  Capua.  No> 
where  did  recruiting  oiiicera  find  so  numerous  a  concourse  as 
in  this  metropolis  of  demoralized  civilization  ;  while  Capua 
knew  not  how  to  save  itself  from  the  attacks  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  warlike  Campanian  youth  flocked  forth  in  cfowds 
under  self-elected  condottieri,  especially  to  Sicily.  How 
deeply  these  soldiers  of  fortune  influenced  by  their  enter- 
prises the  destinies  of  Italy,  we  shall  have  afterwards  to 
show ;  they  form  as  characteristic  a  feature  of  Campanian 
life  as  the  gladiatorial  sports  which  likewise,  if  they  did  not 
originate,  were  at  any  rate  carried  to  perfection  in  Capua. 
There  sets  of  gladiators  made  their  appearance  even  during 
banquets ;  and  their  number  was  proportioned  to  the  rank 
of  the  guests  invited.  This  degeneracy  of  the  most  impnr- 
tant  Samnite  city — ^a  degeneracy  which  beyond  doubt  wan 
closely  connected  with  the  Etruscan  habits  that  lingered 
Iher^— must  have  been  fatal  for  the  nation  at  large ;  a] 
though  the  Campanian  nobility  know  how  to  combine  ohiv 
alrous  valour  and  high  mental  culture  with  the  deepest 
moral  corruption,  it  could  never  become  to  its  nation  what 
the  Roman  nobility  was  to  the  Latin.  Hellenio  influenoe 
ft«d  8  similar,  though  less  powerful,  eflTect  on  the  Lucanians 
•ttd  Bruttians  as  on  the  Campanians,    The  obiects  disco v- 
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ered  in  the  tombs  throughout  all  these  regions  show  how 
Greek  art  was  cherished  there  in  barbaric  luxuriance ;  the 
rich  ornaments  of  gold  and  amber  and  the  magnificent 
painted  pottery,  which  are  now  disinterred  from  the  abodes 
of  the  dead,  enable  us  to  conjecture  how  extensive  had  been 
their  departure  from  the  ancient  manners  of  their  fiithera. 
Other  indications  are  preserved  in  their  writing.  The  old 
national  writing  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  north  was  abanddned  by  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttiana, 
and  exchanged  for  Greek ;  while  in  Campania  the  national 
alphabet,  and  perhaps  also  the  language,  developed  itself 
under  the  influence  of  the  Greek  model  into  greater  clear- 
ness and  delicacy.  We  meet  even  with  isolated  traces  of 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  Samnite  land,  properly  so  called,  alone  remained 
TiieSamxiice  unaflected  by  these  innovations,  which,  beautiful 
flunAdencj.  g^^j  natural  as  they  may  to  some  extent  have 
been,  powerfully  contributed  to  relax  still  more  the  bond 
of  national  unity  which  even  from  the  first  was  loose, 
Throuffh  the  influence  of  Hellenic  habits  a  deep  schism 
took  place  in  the  Samnite  stock.  The  dvilized  ^  Philhel- 
lenes  "  of  Campania  were  accustomed  to  tremble  like  the 
Hellenes  themselves  before  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  were  continually  penetrating  into  Campania  and 
disturbing  the  degenerate  earlier  settlers.  Rome  was  a 
compact  state,  having  the  strength  of  all  Latium  at  its  dis- 
posal ;  its  subjects  might  murmur,  but  they  obeyed.  The 
Samnite  stock  was  dispersed  and  divided;  and,  while  the 
confederacy  in  Samnium  proper  had  preserved  unimpaired 
the  manners  and  valour  of  their  ancestors,  they  were  on 
that  very  account  completely  at  variance  with  the  other 
Samnite  tribes  and  towns 

In  fact,  it  was  this  variance  between  the  Samnites  of  the 

Snbmiflrfon  P^^  ^^^  ^^^  Samnites  of  the  mountains  thai 
|fci9aa  to     led  the  Romans  over  the  Liris.    The  Sidicini  in 

Teanum,  and  the  Camp«nian«  in  Capua,  souglrt 
WL  aid  from  tlie  Bonuuis  (411)  against  thdr  own 

countrymen,  who  in  swarms  ever  renewed  tv$ 
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aged  their  territory  and  threatened  to  establish  themselves 
there.  When  the  desired  alliance  was  refused,  the  Campa' 
Qian  envoys  made  offer  of  the  submission  of  their  country 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome :  and  the  Romans  were  unable 
Rome  and  ^  resist  the  bait,  Roman  envoys  were  sent  to 
^™*™"  the  Samnites  to  inform  them  of  the  new  acqui- 
tenu.  sitiony  and  to  summon  them  to  respect  the  terri* 

lory  of  the  friendly  power.  The  further  course  of  event** 
can  no  longer  be  ascertained  in  detail ;  *  we  discover  only 

*  PerhapB  no  section  of  the  Roman  aonals  baa  been  more  disfigured 
than  the  narrative  of  the  first  Samnite-Latin  war,  as  it  stands  or  stood  in 
Livy,  Dionysiiis,  and  Appian.  It  runs  somewhat  to  the  following  effect. 
After  both  consuls  had  marched  into  Campania  fai  411,  first  the  consul 
Marcus  Valerius  Conrus  gained  a  severe  and  bloody  victory  over  the 
Bamnites  at  mount  Qanrus ;  then  his  colleague  Anlus  Comeliiui  Cossus 
gained  anotlier,  after  he  had  been  rescued  from  annihilation  in  a  narrow 
pass  by  the  self-devotion  of  a  division  led  by  the  military  tribune  Pub- 
lius  Decius.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  by  both  consuls 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Caudine  Pass  near  Suessula ;  the  Samnites  wore 
completely  vanquished — forty-thousand  of  their  shields  were  picked  up 
on  the  field  of  battle — and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  p«kcc,  in 
which  the  Romans  retained  Capua,  which  l)ad  given  itself  over  to  their 
possession,  while  they  left  Teanum  to  the  Samnites  (413).  Congratula- 
tions came  fi-om  all  sidei,  even  from  Carthage.  The  Latins,  who  had  re- 
fused their  contingent  and  seemed  to  be  arming  against  Rome,  turned 
their  arms  not  against  Rome  but  against  the  Paeligni,  while  the  Romnna 
were  occupied  first  with  a  military  conspiracy  of  the  garrison  left  behind 
in  Campania  (412),  then  with  the  capture  of  Privemum  (413)  and  the 
war  against  the  Antiatea  But  now  a  sudden  and  singular  change  oo- 
ourred  in  the  position  of  parties.  T^e  Latins,  who  had  demanded  in 
vain  Roman  citizenship  and  a  share  in  the  consulate,  rose  against  Rome 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sidicines,  who  had  vainly  offered  to  submit  to  the 
Romans  and  knew  not  how  to  save  themselves  from  the  Samnites,  and 
with  the  Campanlans,  who  were  already  tired  of  the  Roman  rule.  Only 
lite  Laurentes  in  Latium  and  the  equiiu  of  Campania  adhered  to  the  Ro* 
ouma,  who  on  their  part  found  support  among  the  Paelignl  and  Sam* 
aites.  The  Latin  army  fell  upon  Samnium;  the  Romano-Samnite  army, 
titer  it  had  marched  to  the  Fucine  lake  and  from  thence,  avoiding  Lii- 
tiun,  into  Campania,  fought  the  decisive  battle  against  the  combined 
Latins  and  Campanlans  at  Vesuvius ;  the  consul  Titus  Manlius  Imperlo- 
BUBy  after  he  had  himself  restored  the  wavering  discipline  of  the  army 
by  the  execution  of  his  own  son  who  had  slain  a  foe  in  opposition  to  or 
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that— whether  after  a  campaign,  or  without  the  intervention 
of  a  war — Rome  and  Samnium  cari>e  to  an  agreement,  by 
which  Capua  was  leQ^  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans,  Tea^ 
num  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  upper  Liris  in 
those  of  the  Volscians.  The  consent  of  the  Sanmites  tc 
tn)at  is  explained  by  the  energetic  exertions  made  about  thii 
very  period  by  the  Tarentines  to  get  quit  of  their  Sabelliao 
neighbours.  But  the  Romans  also  had  go«d 
fhTLathii  reason  for  coming  to  terms  as  quickly  as  po88^ 
Md^amp*.     1^1^  ^,j^jj  ^1^^  Samnites  ;  for  the  impending  tran- 

^^  sition  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  south  of 

Latium  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans  con- 
verted the  ferment  that  had  long  existed  among  the  Latins 
into  open  insurrection.  All  the  original  Latin  towns,  even 
the  Tusculans  who  had  been  received  into  the  burgess-union 
of  Rome,  declared  against  Rome,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Lauren tes,  whereas  all  the  Roman  colonies  in  La- 
tium, with  the  exception  of  Velitrae,  adhered  to  the  Roman 
alliance.    We  can  readily  understand  how  the  Capuans,  not- 

ders  from  head-quarters,  and  after  his  colleague  Publius  Decius  Mns  had 
appeased  the  gods  by  sacrificing  his  life,  at  length  gained  the  victory 
by  calling  up  the  last  reserves.  But  the  war  was  only  termi- 
nated by  a  second  battle,  in  which  the  consul  Manlius  en- 
gaged the  Latins  and  Campanians  near  Trifnnum ;  Latium  and  Capua 
submitted,  and  were  mulcted  in  a  portion  of  their  territory. 

The  judicious  and  candid  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  re- 
port swarms  with  all  sorts  of  impossibilities.  Such  are  the  statement  of 
the  Antiates  waging  war  after  the  surrender  of  87T  (Liv.  vi. 
88) ;  the  independent  campaign  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Paeligni,  in  distinct  contradiction  to  tho  stipulations  of  the  treaties  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Latium ;  the  unprecedented  march  of  the  Roman  army 
through  the  Marsiao  and  Samnitc  territory  to  Capua,  while  all  Latium 
was  in  arms  against  Rome;  to  say  nothing  of  the  equally  confused  and 
sentimental  account  of  the  militnry  insurrection  of  412,  and  the  story  of 
_,  its  compulsory  leader,  the  lame  Titus  Quinctius,  the  Roman 

G6tz  von  Berlichingen.     Still  more  suspicious,  perhaps,  arw 
1^  the  repetitions.     Such  is  tlie  story   of  the  military  tribune 

Publics  Decius  modelled  on  the  courageous  deed  of  Marcui 
Calpumius  Flamma,  or  whatever  he  was  called,  in  the  first 
Punic  war ;  such  is  the  recurrence  of  the  conquest  of  Priver 
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withstanding  their  very  recent  and  voluntarily  offered  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans,  should  eagerly  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  rule 
andy  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optlmatc  party  that 
adhered  to  the  treaty  with  Rome,  should  make  common 
oause  with  the  Latin  confederacy,  and  how  the  Yolsciani 
nhould  no  less  recognize  in  this  Latin  revolt  the  last  chance 
of  recovering  their  f.'eedom  and  should  likewise  take  to 
arms ;  but  we  do  not  know  through  what  motives  the  Her- 
nici  abstained  like  the  Campanian  aristocracy  from  taking 
part  in  the  revolt  The  position  of  the  Romans  was  crit- 
ical ;  the  legions  which  had  crossed  the  Liris  and  occupied 
Campania  were  cut  off  by  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  and 

Volsci  from  their  home,  and  a  victory  alone 
JJ*gJj^     could  save  them.    The  decisive  battle  was  fought 

near  Trifanum  (between  Minturnae,  Suessa,  and 
ux  Sinuessa)  in  414 ;  the  consul  Titus  Munlius  Ini- 

periosus  Torquatus  achieved  a  complete  victory 

899  num  by  Gains  Plaatios  in  the  year  426,  which  seoocd  coo- 

quest  alone  is  registered  in  the  triumphal  Fasti ;  such  is  the  Helf-immo- 
latton  of  PublioA  Dccius,  repeated,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  case  of  his 
son  in  409.  Throughout  this  section  the  whole  represent 
atton  betmys  a  different  period  and  a  different  hand  from 
the  other  more  credible  accounts  of  the  annals.  The  narrative  is  full 
of  detailed  pictures  of  battles ;  of  inwoven  anecdotes,  such  as  that  of 
the  praetor  of  8etaa,  who  breaks  his  neck  on  the  steps  of  the  senato- 
house  because  he  htul  been  audacious  enough  to  solicit  the  consulship, 
and  the  various  anecdotes  concocted  out  of  the  surname  of  Titus  Kan- 
lias  ;  and  of  pMlix  and  somewhat  suspicious  archaeological  digressiona 
In  this  class  we  include  the  history  of  the  Icgion^f  which  the  notice^ 
most  probably  apocryphal,  in  Liv.  i.  62,  regarding  the  maniple  of  Ro- 
mans and  Latins  intermingled  formed  by  the  second  Tarquin,  is  evidently 
another  fragment;  the  erroneous  view  given  of  the  treaty  between 
Gapua  and  Borne  (sec  my  Rdm»  MUruw^aen^  p.  884,  n.  1 22) ;  the  forrnn- 
Inries  of  self-devotion,  the  Campanian  denariua^  the  Lanrentine  alliance, 
and  the  binajugera  in  the  assignation  (p.  448  n.).  Under  such  circnm- 
stances  it  appears  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  Diodorns,  who  followf 
other  and  often  older  accounts,  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  any  of 
these  events  except  the  last  battle  of  Trifanum ;  a  battle  in  fact  that  iB 
accords  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rulef 
of  poetical  instice,  ought  to  have  concluded  with  the  death  of  Pecius- 
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over  tho  united  Latins  and  Caa  panians.  In  the  two  follow* 
ing  years  the  several  towns  of  the  Latins  and  Volsciy  so  &r 
as  they  still  rtfTered  resistance,  were  reduced  by  capitulation 
or  assault,  and  the  whole  country  was  brought  into  subjeo 
tion. 

The  effect  of  the  victory  was  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 

league.     It  was  transformed  from  an  indepeo- 
of  the  Latin    dent  political  federation  into  a  mere  association 
^^'  for  the  purpose  of  a  religious  festival ;  the  an- 

cient  stipulated  rights  of  the  confederacy  as  to  a  maximum 
for  the  levy  of  troops  and  a  share  of  the  gains  of  war  per> 
ished  as  such  along  with  it,  and  assumed,  where  they  were 
recognized  in  future,  the  character  of  acts  of  grace.  Instead 
of  the  one  treaty  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Latin  confederacy  on  the  other,  perpetual  alliances  were  en- 
tered into  between  Rome  and  the  several  confederate  towns. 
The  principle  of  isolating  the  communities  from  each  other, 
which  had  already  been  established  in  regard  to  the  places 

founded  after  370  (p.  449),  was  thus  extended 

to  the  whole  Latin  nation.  In  other  respects  the 
several  places  retained  their  former  privileges  and  their  au- 
tonomy. Tibur  and  Praeneste  however  had  to  cede  por- 
tions of  their  territory  to  Rome,  and  with  still  greater 
harshness  the  rights  of  w^ar  were  asserted  against  other 
OoioniM^  Latin  or  Vulscian  communities.  Roman  colo- 
Uniot^t  nists  were  sent  to  Antium,  the  most  important 
Voiad.  and,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  the  strongest 

city  of  the  Volsci,  and  the  old  burgesses  were  compelled 
not  only  to  give  up  the  necessary  lands  to  the  new  comers, 

but  also  themselves  to  enter  into  the  burgess- 
isB.  union  of  Rome  (416).     Roman  settlers  in  like 

t2S.  manner  proceeded  a  few  years  afterwards  (425) 

to  T^rracina,  the  second  of  the  Volscian  coast 
'x)wnB  in  importance,  and  there  too  the  old  burgesses  were 
either  ejected  or  incorporated  with  the  new  colony.  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia,  Nomentum,  and  Peium  also  lost  their  inde^ 
pendence  and  became  Roman  munieipia.  The  walls  of 
Velitrae  were  demolished,  the  senate  was  ejected  en  maasi 
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and  deported  to  the  interior  of  Roman  Etruria,  and  the 
town  was  probably  constituted  a  dependent  community 
with  Caerite  rights.  Of  the  land  acquired  a  portion — ^the 
estates,  for  instance,  of  the  senators  of  Velitrae — was  ais- 
tributed  to  the  Roman  burgesses :  these  special  assigna 
dons  and  the  numerous  communities  recently  admitted  int<^ 
citizenship  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of  two 
new  tribes  in  422.  The  deep  sense  which  pre* 
▼ailed  in  Rome  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  result 
achieved  is  attested  by  the  honorary  column,  which  was 
erected  in  the  Roman  Forum  to  the  victorious 
dictator  of  416,  Gains  Maenius,  and  by  the  dec- 
oration of  the  orators'  platform  in  the  same  place  with  the 
beaks  taken  from  the  galleys  of  Antium  that  were  found 
unserviceable. 

In  like  manner,  although  with  some  difierence  of  form, 

the  dominion  of  Rome  was  established  and  con- 

^mi^n      firmed  in  the  south  Volscian  and  Campanian  ter- 

Scian*and*"     Titories.     Fundi,  Formiae,  Capua,  Cumae,  and  a 

Cam^nian     numbcr  of  smaller  towns  became  communities 

dependent  on  Rome  with  Caerite  rights.     To 

secure   the  pre-eminently    important  city   of  Cupua,   the 

breach  between  the  nobility  and  commons  yibA  artfully 

widened  and  the  general  administration  was  revised  and 

controlled  in  the  interest  of  Rome.     The  same  treatment 

was  measured  out  to  Privernum,  whose  citizens,  supported 

by  Vitruvius  Vaccus  a  bold  partisan  belonging  to  Fundi, 

had  the  honour  of  fighting  the  last  battle  for  Latm  freedom ; 

the  struggle  ended  with   the  stonniug  of  the 

town  (425)  and  the  execution  of  Vaccus  in  a 

Roman  prison.     In  order  to  rear  a  population  devoted  to 

Rome  in  these  regions,  they  distributed,  out  of  the  lands 

won  in  war  particularly  in  the  Priyemate  and  Falemian 

territories,  so  numerous  allotments  to  Roman 

burgesses,  that  a  few  years  later   (436)  they 

were  able  to  institute  there  two  new  tribes.    The  establish 

ment  of  two  fortresses  as  colonies  with  Latin  rights  finallj 
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secured  the  newly  won  lana.  These  were  Coles 
(420)  In  the  middle  of  the  Campanian  plain, 
whence  the  movements  of  Teanum  and  Capua  could  be  oh* 
served,  and  Fregellae  (426),  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  Liris.  Both  colonies  wer*) 
unusually  strong,  and  rapidly  became  flourishing,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  which  the  Sidicines  interposed  to  the 
founding  of  Cales  and  the  Samnites  to  that  of  Fregellae. 
A  Roman  garrison  was  also  despatched  to  Sora,  a  step  of 
which  the  Samnites,  to  whom  this  district  had  been  left  by 
the  treaty,  complained  with  reason,  but  in  vain.  Kome 
pursued  her  purpose  with  undeviating  steadfiistness,  and 
displayed  her  energetic  and  far-reaching  policy — ^more  even 
than  on  the  battle-field — in  the  securing  of  the  territory 
which  she  gained  by  enveloping  it,  politically  and  mili- 
tarily, in  a  net  whose  meshes  could  not  be  broken. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Samnites  could  not  behold 
the  threatening  proirress  of  the  Romans  with 
the  8«n-        satisfaction,  and  they  probably  put  obstacles  in 
*"    *  its  way ;   nevertheless  they  neglected  to  inter- 

cept the  new  career  of  conquest^  while  there  was  still  per- 
haps time  to  do  so,  with  that  energy  which  the  circum- 
stances required.  They  appear  indeed  in  accordance  with 
their  treaty  with  Rome  to  have  occupied  and  strongly  gai> 
risoned  Teanum  ;  for  while  in  earlier  times  that  city  sought 
help  against  Samnium  from  Capua  and  Rome,  in  the  later 
struggles  it  appears  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Samnite  power 
on  the  west.  They  spread,  conquering  and  destroying,  on 
the  upper  Liris,  but  they  neglected  to  establish  themselves 
pt/rmanently  in  that  quarter.  Thoy  destroyed  the  Volsciau 
town  Fregellae — ^by  which  they  simply  facilitated  the  insti- 
tUt.ion  of  the  Roman  colony  there  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned— and  they  so  terrified  two  other  Volscian  towus^ 
Fabrateria  (Falraterra)  and  Luca  (site  unknown),  that 
these,  following  the  example  of  Capua,  surrendered  them* 
selves  to  the  Romans  (424).  The  Samnite  con- 
federacy allowed  the  Roman  conquest  of  Cam 
pania  to  be  completed  before  they  in  earnest  opposed  it 
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and  the  reason  for  their  doing  so  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
the  contemporary  hostilities  between  the  Samnite  nation 
and  the  Italian  Hellenes,  but  principally  in  the  remiss  and 
distracted  policy  which  the  confederacy  pursued. 


CHAPTER  VL 

■IRUOOLI   OF  THB   ITALIANS  AOAIK8T   ROMB. 

While  the  Romans  were  fighting  on  the  Ldris  and  Vol 
Wan  be-  turnus,  Other  conflicts  agitated  the  south-east  of 
Babeiii^  ^^®  pcninsula.  The  wealthy  merchant-republio 
andTaren-      of  Tarentum,   dailj  exposed  to  more  serious 

peril  from  the  Lucanian  and  Messapian  bands 
and  justly  distrusting  its  own  sword,  gained  by  good  words 
and  better  coin  the  help  of  condoUieri  from  the  mother- 
AxtMd*-  country.  The  Spartan  king,  Archidamus,  who 
"^^  with  a  strong  band  had  come  to  the  assistance 

of  his  fellow-Dorians,  succumbed  to  the  Lucanians  on  the 

^me  day  on  which  Philip  conquered  at  Chaero- 

nea  (416) ;  a  retribution,  in  the  belief  of  the 
pious  Greeks,  for  the  share  which  nineteen  years  previously 
he  and  his  people  had  taken  in  pillaging  the  sanctuary  of 
Delphi.     His  place  was  taken  by  an  abler  commander, 

Alexander  the  Molossian,  brother  of  Olympias 
fcheMoioa-  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  addi- 
"'^  tion  to  the  troops  which  he  had  brought  along 

with  him  he  united  under  his  banner  the  contingents  of  the 
Greek  cities,  especially  those  of  the  Tarentines  and  Meta> 
|>ontines;  the  Poediculi  (around  Rubi,  now  Ruvo),  who 
like  the  Greeks  found  themselves  in  danger  from  Uie  Ssibcl 
lian  nation ;  and  lastly,  even  the  Lucanian  exiles  them* 
selves,  whose  considerable  numbers  point  to  the  existence 
of  violent  internal  troubles  in  that  confederacy.  Thus  he 
soon  found  himself  superior  to  the  enemy.  Consentia  (Ck^ 
senia),  which  seems  to  have  been  the  federal  headquarter! 
of  the  Sabellians  settled  in  Magna  Graecia,  fell  into  his 
hands.    In  vain  the  Samnites  came  to  the  help  of  the  Ltic» 
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iiians ;  Alexander  defeated  their  combined  forces  near  Phib»- 
tum.  He  subdued  the  Dauniana  around  Sipontum,  and  the 
Messapians  in  the  south-eastern  peninsula ;  he  already  com* 
mandod  fix>m  sea  to  sea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  arranging 
with  the  Romans  a  joint  attack  on  the  Samnites  in  their 
native  abodes.  But  successes  so  unexpected  went  beyond 
the  desires  of  the  Tarentine  merchants,  and  filled  them  with 
alarm  War  broke  out  between  them  and  their  captain, 
who  had  come  amongst  them  a  hired  mercenary  and  now 
appeared  desirous  to  found  an  Hellenic  empire  in  the  west 
like  his  nephew  in  the  east.  Alexander  had  at  first  the  ad- 
vantage ;  he  wrested  Heraclea  from  the  Tarentines,  restored 
Thurii,  and  seems  to  have  called  upon  the  other  Italian 
Greeks  to  unite  under  his  protection  against  the  Tarentines, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sabellian  tribes.  But  his  grand  projects 
found  only  feeble  support  among  the  degenerate  and  de- 
sponding Greeks,  and  the  forced  change  of  sides  alienated 
from  him  bis  former  Lucanian  adherents :  he  fell  at  Posido 

nia  by  the  hand  of  a  Lucanian  emigiaut  (422).* 

On  his  death  matters  substantially  reverted  to 
their  old  position.  The  Greek  cities  found  themselves  once 
more  isolated  and  once  more  left  to  protect  themselves  as 
best  they  might  by  treaty  or  payment  of  tribute,  or  even 
by  extraneous  aid  ;  Croton  for  instance  repulsed  the  Bruttii 

about  430   with   the  help  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  Samnite  tribes  acquired  renewed  ascsend- 
ancy,  and  were  able,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the 
Greeks,  once  more  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards  Campar 
nia  and  Latium. 

Bat  there  during  the  brief  interval  a  prodigious  change 
had  occurred.    The  Latin  confederacy  was  broken  and  shat 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  tb&t  om  knowledge  of  Ai ' 
^idarous  and  Alexander  is  derived  from  Greek  annalB)  and  that  the  syft 
chronism  between  the^e  and  the  Roman  is  in  reference  to  the  present 
epoch  only  approximately  estab1i$<hed.  We  must  beware,  therefore,  ol 
pursuing  too  far  into  detail  the  unraistakeable  general  connection  b» 
Iween  the  events  m  the  west  and  those  in  the  east  of  Italy. 
20* 
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kcred,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Volsci  was  overcome^  th< 
province  of  Campania,  the  richest  and  finest  in  the  penin- 
sula, was  in  the  undisputed  and  well-secured  possession  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  second  city  of  Italy  was  a  dependency 
of  Rome.  While  the  Greeks  and  Samnites  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other,  Rome  had  almost  without  a  contest 
raised  hei*self  to  a  position  of  power  which  no  single  peo- 
ple in  the  peninsula  possessed  the  means  of  shaking,  and 
which  threatened  to  render  all  of  them  subject  to  her  yoke. 
A  joint  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  who  were  not 
severally  a  match  for  Rome  might  perhaps  still  burst  the 
chains,  ere  they  became  fastened  completely.  But  the  clear- 
ness of  perception,  the  courage,  the  self-sacrifice  required 
fur  such  a  coalition  of  numerous  peoples  and  cities  that  had 
hitherto  been  for  the  most  part  foes  or  at  any  rate  strangers 
to  each  other,  were  not  to  be  found  at  all,  or  were  found 
only  when  it  was  already  too  late. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Etruscan  power  and  the  weakening 
Coalition  of  ^^  ^^^  Greek  republics,  the  Samnite  confederacy 
thenaiiani  ^j^g  beyond  doubt,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  con- 
Bomo.  siderable  power  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 

that  which  was  most  closely  and  immediately  endangered 
by  Roman  encroachments.  To  its  lot  therefore  fell  the 
foremost  place  and  the  heaviest  burden  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  nationality  which  the  Italians  had  to  wage 
against  Rome.  It  might  reckon  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
small  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Vestini,  Frentani,  Marrucini,  and 
other  smaller  cantons,  who  dwelt  in  rustic  seclusion  amidst 
their  mountains,  but  were  not  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  a  kin- 
dred stock  calling  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
common  possessions.  The  assistance  of  the  Campanian 
Greeks  and  those  of  Magna  Graecia  (especially  the  Taren- 
tines),  and  6f  the  powerful  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  would 
have  been  of  greater  importance ;  but  the  negligence  and 
Bupiiiciiess  of  the  demagogues  ruling  in  Tarentum  and  the 
entanglement  of  that  city  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  the  inter* 
nal  distractions  of  the  Lu^anian  confederacy,  and  above  ali 
tha  deep  hostility  that  had  subsisted  for  centuries  betweei 
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Ihe  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy  and  their  Lucanian  opp.eesors, 
scarcely  permitted  the  hope  that  Tareiitum  aud  Lucania 
would  make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites.  From  the 
Marsi,  who  were  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Romans  and 
had  long  lived  in  peaceful  relations  with  Rome,  little  nioia 
cr>uld  be  expected  than  lukewarm  sympathy  or  neutrality. 
The  Apulians,  the  ancient  and  bitter  antagonists  of,  the  Sa* 
bellians,  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
other  hand  it  might  1«  expected  that  the  more  remote 
£truacans  would  join  the  league  if  a  first  success  were 
gained ;  and  even  a  revolt  in  Latium  and  the  laud  of  the 
Volsci  and  Hernici  was  not  impossible.  But  the  Samnites 
-^the  Aetolians  of  Italy,  in  whom  national  vigour  still 
lived  unimpaired — ^had  mainly  to  rely  on  their  own  ener- 
gies for  such  perseverance  in  the  unequal  struggle  as  would 
give  the  other  peoples  time  for  a  generous  sense  of  shame, 
for  calm  deliberation,  and  for  the  mustering  of  their  forces ; 
a  single  success  might  then  kindle  the  flames  of  war  and  in- 
surrection all  around  Rome.  History  cannot  but  do  the 
noble  people  the  justice  of  acknowledging  that  they  undoi^ 
stood  and  performed  their  duty. 

Differences  had  already  for  several  years  existed  be- 

tween  Rome  and  Samnium  in  consequence  of 
wu-betwcNui  the  continual  aggressions  in  which  the  Romans 
mdaome.      indulged  on  the  Liris,  and  of  which  the  foundin;r 

of  Fregellae  in  426  was  the  most  recent  and 
roost  important     But  it  was  the  Greeks  of  Campania  that 

gave  occai^ion  to  the  outbreak  of  the  contest 
of  Qamsaf      The  twin  cities  of  Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis, 


which  seem  to  have  been  politically  united  and 
to  have  ruled  over  the  Greek  islands  in  the  bay,  were  th« 
only  ccmmunities  not  yet  reduced  to  subjection  within  the 
Roman  territory.  The  Tareniines  and  Samnites,  informed 
of  the  scheme  of 'the  Romans  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
towns,  resolved  to  anticipate  them ;  and  while  the  Taren* 
tines  were  too  remiss  perhaps  rather  than  too  distant  for  thi 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  Sanmites  actually  threw  a  stron^i 
ffarrisun  into  Palaeopolis.    The  Romans  immediately  de^ 
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dared  war  nominally  against  the  Palaeopolitans,  really 
against  the  Samnites  (427),  and  began  tho  siegi 
of  Palaeopolis.  After  it  hnd  lasted  a  while,  the 
Campanian  Greeks  became  weary  of  the  disturbanoe  of  their 
oommerce  and  of  the  foreign  garrison ;  and  the  RomanSi 
nrhose  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  keep  states  of  the  seo 
ond  and  third  rank  by  means  of  separate  treaties  aloof  from 
the  coalition  which  was  about  to  be  formed,  hastened,  as 
soon  as  the  Greeks  consented  to  negotiate,  to  ofler  them  the 
most  favourable  terms-— full  equality  of  rights  and  exemp 
tion  from  land  senrice,  equal  alliance  and  perpetual  peaces 
Upon  these  conditions,  after  the  Palaeopolitans  had  rid 
themselves  gf  the  garrison  by  stratagem,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  (428). 
The  Sabellian  towns  to  the  south  of  the  Voltumus^ 
Nola,  Niiceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  took  part  with 
Samnium  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but  their  greatly 
exposed  situation  and  the  machinations  of  the  Romans-^ 
who  endeavoured  to  bring  over  to  their  side  the  optimate 
party  in  these  towns  by  all  the  levers  of  artifice  and  sel^ 
interest,  and  found  a  powerful  support  to  their  endeavours 
in  the  precedent  of  Capua — ^induced  these  towns  to  declare 
themselves  either  in  favour  of  Rome  or  neutral  not  long 
afler  the  Bill  of  Palaeopolis. 

A  still  more  important  success  befel  the  Romans  in  Lo* 
Aiiijuice  be-  ^*"i*-  There  also  the  people  with  true  instinct 
RraoflD^ud  ^*®  '^^  favour  of  joining  the  Samnites ;  but,  as 
LaoABiax&a.  ^q  alliance  with  the  Samnites  involved  peace 
with  Tarentum  and  a  large  portion  of  the  governing  lords 
of  Lucania  were  not  disposed  to  suspend  their  profitable 
pillaging  expeditions,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  concluding 
an  alliance  with  Lucania — an  alliance  which  was  invaluable^ 
because  it  provided  employment  for  the  Tarentinea  and  thus 
left  the  whole  power  of  Rome  available  against  Samnium. 
Thus  Samnium  stood  on  all  sides  unsupported ;  except 
ing  that  some  of  the  eastern  mountain  districts 
S^i^  sent  their  contingents.  In  the  year  428  the  wat 
*^  began   within  the  Samnite  land  itself:    8om« 
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towns  on  the  Gampanian  frontier,  Rufrae  (between  Venar 
fr«im  and  Teanum)  and  Allifae,  were  occupied  by  the  Roi 
mans.  In  the  following  years  the  Roman  armies  penetrated 
Samniamy  fighting  and  pillaging,  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini,  and  even  as  far  as  Apulia,  where  they  were  re> 
ceived  with  open  arms ;  everywhere  they  had  very  decided* 
ly  the  advantage.  The  courage  of  the  Samnites  was  bro- 
ken ;  they  sept  back  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  along  with 
them  the  dead  body  of  the  leader  of  the  war  party,  Brutu- 
lus  Papius,  who  had  anticipated  the  Roman  executioners, 
when  the  Samnite  national  assembly  determined  to  ask  the 
enemy  for  peace  and  to  procure  for  themselves  more  toler- 
able terms  by  the  surrender  of  their  bravest  general.  But 
when  the  humble,  almost  suppliant,  request  was  not  listened 
to  by  the  Roman  people  (432),  the  Samnites, 
under  their  new  general  Gavius  Pontius,  pre- 
pared for  the  utmost  and  most  desperate  resistance.  The 
Roman  army,  which  under  the  two  consuls  of  the  following 
^j  year  (433),  Spurius  Postumius  and  Titus  Vetu- 

TheO»iid^  rius  was  encamped  near  CaUtia  (between  Ca- 
caudiiM  serta  and  Maddaloni),  received  accounts,  con- 
firmed by  the  afiiri nation  of  numerous  captives, 
that  the  Samnites  had  closely  invested  Luceria,  and  that 
that  important  town,  on  which  depended  th^  possession  of 
Apulia,  was  in  great  danger.  They  broke  up  in  haste,  if 
they  wished  to  arrive  in  good  time,  no  other  route  could  be 
taken  than  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  territory-^ 
where  afterwards,  in  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way,  a 
Roman  road  was  constructed  from  Capua  by  way  of  Bene- 
ventnm  to  Apulia.  This  route  led,  between  the  present 
viilogefl  of  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,*  through  a  watery 
meadow,  whidi  was  wholly  enclosed  by  high  and  steep 

*  The  general  position  of  the  place  is  cenam  enough,  for  Chuidinn 
nrtmitily  lay  near  Arpaja ;  but  it  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  Yailey  be- 
tween Arpcya  and  Monte»arcbio  is  meant,  or  that  between  Arienzo  and 
Arpaja,  for  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  since  that  time  raised  bj 
jatural  agencies  at  least  one  hundred  palms.  I  follow  the  Cttrrent  bfi 
potbesis  without  undertakinf  to  defend  it 
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wooded  hills  and  was  only  accessible  through  deep  defilei 
at  the  entrance  and  outlet.  Here  the  Samnites  had  posted 
Ihemsolves  in  ambush.  The  Romans,  who  had  entered  the 
/alley  unopposed,  found  its  outlet  obstructed  by  abattis  and 
strongly  occupied ;  on  marching  back  they  saw  that  the  en 
t.rance  was  similarly  closed,  while  at  the  same  time  th€ 
:r^\A  of  the  surrounding  mountains  were  crowned  by  Sam- 
L«te  cohorts.  They  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  stratagem, 
and  that  the  Samnites  awaited  them,  not  at  Luceria,  but  in 
the  fatal  pass  of  Caudium.  They  fought,  but  without  hope 
of  success  and  without  definite  aim  ;  the  Roman  army  was 
totally  unable  to  manoeuvre  and  was  completely  vanquished 
without  a  struggle.  The  Roman  generals  offered  to  capitu- 
late. It  is  only  a  foolish  rhetoric  that  represents  the  Satn- 
nite  general  as  shut  up  to  the  simple  alternatives  of  dis- 
missing or  of  slaughtering  the  Roman  army  ;  he  could  not 
have  done  better  than  accept  the  offered  capitulation  and 
make  prisoners  of  the  hostile  army — the  whole  force  which 
for  the  moment  the  Roman  community  could  bring  into 
action — with  both  its  commander8-in<<^ie£  In  that  case 
the  way  to  Campania  and  Latium  would  have  stood  open  ; 
and  in  the  then  existing  state  of  feeling,  when  the  Volsci 
and  He]*nici  and  the  larger  portion  of  the  Latins  would 
have  received  him  with  open  arms,  the  political  existence 
of  Rome  would  have  been  in  serious  danger.  But  instead 
of  taking  this  course  and  concluding  a  military  convention, 
Gavins  Pontius  thought  that  he  could  at  once  terminate  the 
whole  quarrel  by  an  equitable  peace ;  whether  it  was  that 
he  shared  that  foolish  longing  of  the  confederates  for  peace, 
to  which  Brutulus  Papius  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the  previ- 
cy*is  year,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  party  which  was  tired  of  the  war  from  spoiling  his  utt 
exampled  victory.  The  terms  laid  down  were  moderate 
enough ;  Rome  was  to  raze  the  fortresses  which  she  had 
constructed  in  defiance  of  the  treaty — Cales  and  Fregellae 
— ^and  to  renew  her  equal  alliance  with  Sanmium.  Afier 
the  Roman  generals  ha     agreed  to  these  terms  and   had 
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giTen  six  hundred  hostages  chosen  from  the  ^valrj  foi 
their  fiiithful  execution — ^besides  pledging  their  own  word 
and  that  of  all  their  staff-officers  on  oath  to  the  same  effect 
— ^the  Roman  army  was  dismissed  uninjured,  but  di&graced ; 
for  the  Samnite  army,  drunk  with  victory,  could  not  resi»t 
the  desire  to  subject  their  hated  enemies  to  the  disgraceful 
^rmality  of  laying  down  their  arms  and  passing  under  the 
yoke. 

But  the  Roman  senate,  regardless  of  the  oath  of  their 
officers  and  of  the  fate  of  the  hostages,  cancelled  the  agree- 
ment, and  contented  themselves  with  surrendering  to  the 
taxemy  those  who  had  concluded  it  as  personally  responsible 
for  its  fulfilment.  Impartial  history  can  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  question  whether  in  so  doing  the  casuistry 
of  Roman  advocates  and  priests  kept  the  letter  of  the  law, 
or  whether  the  decree  of  the  Roman  senate  violated  it; 
under  a  human  and  political  point  of  view  no  blame  in  this 
matter  rests  upon  the  Romans.  It  was  a  question  of  com- 
parative indi^rence  whether,  according  to  the  &>rmal  state 
law  of  the  Romans,  the  general  in  command  was  or  was 
not  entitled  to  conclude  peace  without  reserving  its  ratifica- 
tion by  the  burgesses.  According  to  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  constitution  it  was  quite  an  established  principle  that 
every  state-agreement,  not  purely  military,  in  Rome  per- 
tained to  the  province  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  a  general 
who  concluded  peace  without  the  instructions  of  the  senate 
and  the  burgesses  exceeded  his  powers.  It  was  a  greater 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Samnite  general  to  give  the  Roman 
generals  the  choice  between  saving  their  army  and  exceed- 
ing their  powers,  than  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
they  had  not  the  magnanimity  absolutely  to  reject  the  sug- 
gestion ;  and  it  was  right  and  necessary  that  the  Roman 
senate  should  i  eject  such  an  agreement.  A  great  nation 
does  not  surrender  what  it  possesses  except  under  the  pres 
sure  o(  extreme  necessity  :  all  treaties  making  concessions 
are  acknowledgments  of  such  a  necessity,  not  moral  obliga^ 
tions.  If  every  people  justly  reckons  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  tear  to  pieces  by  force  of  arms  treaties  that  are  disgriico 
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ful,  how  oould  honour  enjoin  a  patient  adherence  to  a  ooo- 
vention  like  the  Caudine  to  which  an  unfortunate  general 
was  morally  compelled^  while  the  sting  of  the  recent  dis- 
grace was  keenly  felt  and  the  vigour  of  the  nation  subsisted 
uninpaired  1 

Thus  the  convention  of  Caudium  did  not  produce  the 
fiotoriaa  of  ^^^^  which  the  enthusiasts  for  peace  in  Samnium 
th«  Bomaiu.  iiad  foolishly  expected  from  it,  but  only  led  to 
war  afler  war  with  exasperation  aggravated  on  either  side 
by  the  opportunity  forfeited,  by  the  breach  of  a  solemn  ear 
gagemeuty  by  military  honour  disgraced,  and  by  comrades 
that  had  been  abandoned.  The  Roman  officers  given  up 
were  not  received  by  the  Samnites,  partly  because  they 
were  too  magnanimous  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  those 
unfortunates,  partly  because  they  would  thereby  have  ad- 
mitted the  Roman  plea  that  the  agreement  bound  only  those 
who  swore  to  it,  not  the  Roman  state.  Magnanimously 
they  spared  even  the  hostages  whose  lives  had  been  forfeit- 
ed by  the  rules  of  war,  and  preferred  to  resort  at  once  to 
arms.  Luceria  was  occupied  by  them  and  Fregellae  suiv 
prised  and  taken  by  assault  (4M)  before  the 
Romans  had  reorganized  their  broken  army ; 
the  junction  of  the  Satricans  with  the  Samnites  shows  what 
they  might  have  accomplished,  had  they  not  allowed  their 
advantage  to  slip  through  their  hands.  But  Rome  was  only 
momentarily  paralyzed,  not  weakened ;  full  of  shame  and 
indignation  the  Romans  raised  all  the  men  and  means  they 
could,  and  placed  the  highly  experienced  Lucius  Papiriua 
Cursor,  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  general, 
at  the  head  of  the  newly  formed  army.  The  army  divided  ; 
the  one  half  marched  by  Sabina  and  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
appoar  before  Luceria,  the  other  proceeded  to  the  same 
destination  through  Samnium  itseli^  succeasfuUy  engaging 
and  driving  before  it  the  Samnite  army.  They  formed  a 
junction  again  under  the  walls  of  Luceria,  the  siege  of 
which  was  prosecuted  with  the  greater  zeal,  because  th« 
Roman  equites  lay  in  captivity  there;  the  Apulians,  par- 
ticularly the  Arpani,  lent  the  Romans  important  assistsnoc 
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ta  the  siege,  especially  bj  procuring  supplies.    After  th€ 

Bamnites  had  given  battle  for  the  relief  of  the  town  and 

been  defeated,  Luceria  surrendered  to  the  Bo 

Slw. 

mans  (435).     Papirius  enjoyed  the  double  satia- 
fiiolion  of  liberating  his  comrades  who  had  been  given  up 
for  lost,  and  of  retaliating  the  yoke  of  Caudium  on  the 
Samnite  garrison  of  Luceria.    In  the  nextlyears 
(435-437)  the  war  was  carried  on  *  not  so  much 
in  Samnium  itself  as  in  the  adjoining  districts;     In  the  first 
place  the  Romans  chastised  the  allies  of  the  Samnites  in  the 
Apulian  and  Fretatanian  territories,  and  concluded  new  con- 
ventions  with  the  Teanenses  of  Apulia  and  the  Canusini. 
At  the  same  time  Satricum  was  again  reduced  to  subjection 
and  severely  punished  for  its  revolt.     Then  the  war  turned 
to  Campania,  where  the  Romans  conquered  the  frontier 
town  towards  Samnium,  Saticula  (perhaps  S.  Agata  de' 
Groti)  {438).      But    now  the  fortune  of  war- 
seemed    disposed   once   more  to   turn   against 
j^^  them.     The  Samnites  gained  over  the  Nucerians 

(438),  and  soon  afterwards  the  Nolans,  to  their 
side ;  on  the  tpper  Liris  the  Sorani  of  themselves  expelled 
the  Roman  garrison  (439) ;  the  Ausonians  were 
preparing  U)  rise,  and  threatened  the  important 
Gales ;  even  in  Capua  the  party  opposed  to  R<»me  was  vig- 
orously stirring.  A  Samnite  army  advanced  into  Cam- 
pania and  encamped  before  the  city,  in  the  hope  that  its 
presence  might  place  the  national  party  in  the  ascendant 
ij^  (440).     But  Sora  was  immediately  attacked  bj 

the  Romans  and  recaptured  after  the  defeat  of  a 
Samnite  relieving  force  (440).  The  movements 
among  >he  Ausonians  were  suppressed  with  cruel  rigi>ur  ere 
the  Insurn^ction  fairly  broke  out,  nnd  at  the  same  time  a 
special  dictator  was  nominated  to  institute  and  decid<! 
political  processes  against  the  leaders  pf  the  Samnite  party 
In  Capua,  so  that  the  most  illustrious  Df  them  died  a  to1u& 


-  ^  •  That  a  formal  armistice  for  two  years  subsisted  betwev 

Borne  and  Samnium  in  486-437  is  more  than  imj^bable. 
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taiy  death  to  escape  from  the  Soman  execa 
tioner  (440).    The  Samnite  army  before  Capua 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  Campania ;  the 
Romans,  following  done  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  crossed 
the  Matese  and  encamped  in  the  winter  of  44C 
before  Bovianum,  the  capital  of  Samnium.    Nola 
was  thus  abandoned  by  its  allies ;  and  the  Romans  bad  the 
sagacity  to  detach  the  town  for  erer  from  the  Samnite  party 
by  a  yery  &yourable  convention,  similar  tp  that  concluded 
with  Neapolis  (441).     Fregellae,  whidi  after  the 
catastrophe  of  Caudium  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  party  adverse  to  Rome  and  had  been  their  chief 
stronghold  in  the  district  on  the  Liris,  finally  fell  in  the 
eighth  year  after  its  occupation  by  the  Samnitea 
(441) ;  two  hundred  of  the  citizens,  the  chiefs 
of  the  national  party,  were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there 
openly  beheaded  in  the  Forum  as  an  example  and  a  warn- 
ing to  the  patriots  who  were  everywhere  bestirring  them- 
selves. 

"Apulia  and  Campania  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  the 
-^  ^^  Romans.  In  order  finally  to  secure  and  permft- 
twtwita  nently  to  command  the  conquered  territory, 
Gampaai*.  several  new  fortresses  were  founded  in  it  dunng 
3l4-S1^  the  years  44(ML42 :  Luceria  in  Apulia^  to  which 

on  account  of  its  isolated  and  exposed  situation 
half  a  legion  was  sent  as  a  permanent  garrison ;  Pontiae 
(the  Ponza  inlands)  for -the  securing  of  the  Campanian 
waters;  Saticula  on  the  Campano-Samnite  frontier,  as  a 
bulwark  against  Samnium;  and  lastly  Interamna  (near 
Monte  Cassino)  and  Suessa  Aurunca  (Sessa)  on  the  road 
fri>m  Rome  to  Capua.  Garrisons  moreover  were  sent  to 
Calatia,  Sora,  and  other  stations  of  military  importance^ 
The  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  which  with 
the  necessary  embankment  for  it  across  the  Pomptine 
marshes  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  caused  to  be  construct* 
ed  in  442,  completed  the  securing  of  Campania. 
The  designs  of  the  Romans  were  more  and  mort 
fully  developed ,  their  obiect  was  the  subjugation  of  Italy 
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whicii  was  enveloped  more  closely  from  year  to  year  in  a 
network  of  Roman  fortresses  and  roads.  The  Samnitea 
were  already  on  both  sides  surrounded  by  the  Roman 
meahes;  already  the  line  from  Rome  to  Luceria  severed 
north  and  south  Italy  from  each  other,  as  the  fortresses  of 
Cora  and  Norba  had  formerly  severed  the  Volsci  and 
Aequi ;  and  Rome  now  rested  on  the  Arpani,  as  it  formerly 
rested  on  the  Hernial.  The  Italians  could  not  but  soe  that 
the  freedom  of  all  of  them  was  gone  if  Samnium  suo> 
cumbed,  and  that  it  was  high  time  at  length  to  hasten  with 
all  their  might  to  the  support  of  the  brave  mountain  people 
which  had  now  for  fifteen  years  singly  sustained  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Romans. 

The  most  natural  allies  of  the  Samnites  would  have 

been  the  Tarentines;  but  it  was  part  of  that 

tioaof  tba      fatality  that  hung  over  Samnium  and  over  Italy 


in  general,  that  at  this  moment  so  fraught  with 
the  destinies  of  the  future  the  decision  lay  in  the  hands  of 
these  Athenians  of  Italy.  Since  the  constitution  of  Tarei^ 
turn,  which  was  originally  after  the  old  Doric  fashion  strict- 
ly aristocratic,  had  become  changed  to  a  complete  demoo* 
racy,  a  life  of  singular  activity  had  sprung  up  in  that  city, 
which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  mariners,  fishermen,  and 
artisans.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  population, 
more  wealthy  than  noble,  discarded  all  earnestness  amidst 
the  giddy  bustle  and  brilliance  of  their  daily  life,  and  oscil- 
lated between  the  grandest  boldness  of  enterprise  and  elo 
vation  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  shameful  frivolity 
and  childish  whim  on  the  other*  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  in  connection  with  a  crisis  wherein  the  existence  oi 
destruction  of  nations  of  noble  gills  and  ancient  renown 
was  at  stake,  to  mention  that  Plato,  who  came  to  Tarentuai 
some  sixty  years  before  this  time,  according  to 
his  own  statement  saw  the  whole  city  drunk  at 
the  Dionysia,  and  that  the  burlesque  farce,  or  ^  merry 
tragedy  **  as  it  was  called,  was  created  in  Tarentum  about 
the  very  time  of  the  great  Samnite  war.  This  licentioui 
life  and  buffoon  poetry  of  the  Tarentine  fashionables  and 
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literati  had  a  fitting  counterpart  in  the  inconstant,  arrogant, 
and  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Tarentine  demagogues,  whc 
regularly  meddled  in  matters  with  which  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  kept  aloof  where  their  immediate  interests  called 
for  action.  After  the  Caudlne  catastrophe,  when  the  R«> 
mans  and  Samnites  stood  opposed  in  Apulia,  they  had  pent 
envoys  thither  to  enjoin  both  parties  to  lay  down  their  arnii 
(434).  This  diplomatic  intervention  in  the  d^^ 
cisive  struggle  of  the  Italians  could  not  ration* 
ally  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  an  announcement 
that  Tarentum  had  at  length  resolved  to  abandon  the  ncu« 
trality  which  it  had  hitherto  maintained:  It  had  in  fact 
sufficient  reason  to  do  so.  It  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  thing  for  Tarentum  to  be  entangled  in  such  a 
war ;  for  the  democratic  development  of  the  state  had  di- 
rected its  energies  entirely  to  the  fleet,  and  while  that  fleet, 
resting  upon  the  strong  commercial  marine  of  Tarentum, 
held  the  fu*st  rank  among  the  maritime  powers  of  Magna 
Graecia,  the  land  force,  on  which  they  were  in  the  present 
Ciise  dependent,  consisted  mainly  of  hired  soldiers  and  was 
sadly  disorganized.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  nc 
light  undertaking  for  the  Tarentine  republic  to  take  part  ir 
the  conflict  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  even  apart  from 
the — at  least  troublesome — ^feud  in  which  Roman  policy  had 
contrived  to  involve  them  with  the  Lucanians.  But  these 
obstacles  might  be  surmounted  by  an  energetic  will ;  and 
both  the  contending  parties  construed  the  summons  of  the 
Tarentine  envoys  that  they  should  desist  from  the  strife  as 
meant  in  earnest.  The  Samnites,  as  the  weaker,  showc**! 
themselves  ready  to  comply  with  it ;  the  Romans  replied 
by  hoisting  the  signal  for  battle.  Reason  and  honour  dio 
tated  to  the  Tarentinos  the  propriety  of  now  following  up 
the  haughty  injunction  of  their  envoys  by  a  dedanbtioi.  of 
war  against  Rome ;  but  in  Tarentum  neither  reason  noi 
honour  characterized  the  government,  and  they  had  8;mply 
Deen  triffing  in  a  very  childish  fashion  with  very  serioaa 
matters.  No  declaration  of  war  against  Rome  took  place : 
in  its  stead  they  preferred  to  ripport  the  oligarchical  partj 
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in  the  Sicilian  towns  against  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  w  ho 
haA  at  a  former  period  been  in  the  Tarentine  service  and 
had  been  dismissed  in  disgrace,  and  following  the  example 
ui  Sparta,  they  sent  a  fleet  to  the  island — a  fleet  which 
would  have  rendered  better  service  in  the  Can- 
panian  seas  (440). 
The  peoples  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  who  seem  to 
^^^^  have  been  roused  especially  by  the  establishment 
tb«£tni«-  of  the  fortress  of  Luceria,  acted  with  more 
^££*  enei^y.  The  Etruscans  first  drew  the  sword 
sii.  Ml.  (^^)»  the  armistice  of  408  having  already  ex- 
pired some  years  before.  The  Roman  frontier- 
(bi*tress  of  Sutrium  had  to  sustain  a  two  years'  siege,  and 
in  the  hot  conflicts  which  took  place  under  its  walls  the 
Romans  as  a  rule  were  worsted,  till  the  consul  of  the  year 
444  Quintus  Fabius  Rullianus,  a  leader  who  had 
gained  experience  in  the  Samnite  wars,  not  only 
restored  the  ascendancy  of  .the  Roman  aims  in  Roman 
JStruria,  but  boldly  penetrated  into  the  land  of  the  Etrus- 
cans proper,  which  had  hitherto  from  diversity  of  language 
and  scanty  means  of  communication  remained  almost  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  His  march  through  the  Ciminian 
forest  which  no  Roman  army  had  yet  traversed,  and  his 
pillaging  of  a  rich  region  that  had  long  been  spared  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  raised  all  Etruria  in  arms.  { The  Roman  gov- 
ernment, which  had  ser.ously  disapproved  the  rash  expedi- 
tion and  had  when  too  late  forbidden  the  daring  leader  from 
crossing  the  frontier,  collected  in  the  greatest  haste  new 
legions,  in  order  to  meet  the  expected  onslaught  of  the 
yy^ggrj%%  whole  Etruscau  power.  But  a  seasonable  and. 
iMntain'^  decisive  victory  of  Rullianus,  the  battle  at  the 
lAiM.  Vadimonian  lake  which  long  lived  in  the  mem* 

cry  of  the  people,  converted  an  imprudent  enterprise  into  a 
celebrated  feat  of  heroism  and  broke  the  resistance  of  the 
Etruscans,  Unlike  the  Samnites  who  had  now  for  eighteen 
years  maintained  the  unequal  struggle,  three  of  the  most 
powerful  Etruscan  towns — Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium 
•—consented  after  the  first  defeat  to  a  separate  peace  foi 
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throe  hundred  months  (444),  and  after  the  Rev 

mans  had  once  more  beaten  the  other  Etruscans 

near  Peiusia  in  the  following  year,  the  Tarquinienses  al^ 

agreed  to  a  peace  of  four  hundred  months  (446)  ; 

whereupon  the  other  cities   desisted  jfrom  tho 

contest,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms  took   plac^ 

throughout  Etruria. 

While  these  events  were  passing,  the  war  had  not  beea 
3ji^  suspended  in  Samnium.    The  campugn  of  443 

JjJ^^jJ*  was  confined  like  the  preceding  to  the  besieging 
SanmianL.  and  Storming  of  several  strongholds  of  the  Sam* 
nites ;  but  in  the  next  year  the  war  took  a  more  vigorous 
turn.  The  dangerous  position  of  Rullianus  in  Etruria,  and 
the  i*eports  which  spread  as  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman 
army  in  the  nortli,  encouraged  the  Samnites  to  new  exer- 
tions ;  /the  Roman  consul  Gaius  Marcius  Rutilus  was  vai> 
quisheolSy  them  and  severely  wounded  in  person.  But  the 
sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  matters  in  Etruria  destroyed 
their  newly  kindled  hopes.  Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  again 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  sent  against  the 
Sanmites,  and  again  remained  the  victor  in  a  great  and  de- 
cisive  battle  (445),  in  which  the  confederates  had 
put  forth  their  last  energies.  The  flower  of 
their  army — ^the  wearers  of  the  striped  tunics  and  golden 
shields,  and  the  wearers  of  the  white  tunics  and  silver 
shields — were  there  extirpated,  and  their  splendid  equip- 
ments thenceforth  on  festal  occasions  decorated  the  rows  of 
shops  along  the  Roman  Forum.  Their  distress  was  ever 
increasing ;  the  struggle  was  becoming  ever  mote  hopelesB, 
In  tlie  following  year  (446)  the  Etruscans  Uud 
down  their  arms ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  last 
town  of  Campania  which  still  adhered  to  the  Samnitesii 
Nuceria,  simultaneously  assailed  on  the  part  of  the  Romaiu 
by  water  and  by  land,  surrendered  under  &vourabIe  con& 
tions.  The  Samnites  found  new  allies  in  the  Umbrians  of 
northern,  and  in  the  Marsi  and  Paeligni  of  central,  Italy,  and 
numerous  volunteers  from  the  Ilemici  joined  their  ranks , 
but  movements  which  might  have  decidedly  tamed  the  8C8l« 
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against  Rome,  had  the  Etruscans  still  remained  under  arms^ 
now  simply  augmented  the  results  of  the  Roman  victory 
without  seriously  adding  to  its  difficulties.  The  Umbriansi 
who  threatened  to  march  on  Rome,  were  intercepted  by 
Rullianus  with  the  army  of  Samnium  on  the  upper  Tiber — 
a  step  which  the  enfeebled  Samnites  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent; and  this  sufficed  to  disperse  the  Umbrian  levies. 
The  war  once  more  returned  to  central  Italy.  The  Paeligrj 
wore  conquered,  as  were  also  the  Marsi ;  and,  though  the 
other  Sabellian  tribes  remained  nominally  foes  of  Rome,  in 
this  quarter  Samnium  gradually  came  to  stand  practically 
alone.  But  unexpected  assistance  came  to  them  from  the 
district  of  the  Tiber.  The  confederacy  of  the  Hemici| 
called  by  the  Romans  to  account  for  their  countrymen  dis- 
covered among  the  Samnite  captives,  now  declared  war 
against  Rome  (in  448) — more  doubtless  from 
despair  than  from  calculation.  Some  of  the 
**  more  considerable  of  the  Hernican  communities  from  the 
first  kept  aloof  from  hostilities ;  but  Anagnia,  by  far  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Hernican  cities,  carried  out  this  decla- 
ration of  war.  In  a  military  point  of  view  the  position  of 
the  Romans  was  undoubtedly  rendered  for  the  moment 
highly  critical  by  this  unexpected  rising  in  the  rear  of  the 
army  occupied  with  the  siege  of  the  strongholds  of  Sam« 
nium.  Once  more  the  fortune  of  war  favoured  the  Sam- 
nites; Sora  and  Calatia  fell  into  their  hands.  But  the 
Anagnines  succumbed  with  unexpected  rapidity  before 
troops  despatched  from  Rome,  and  these  troops  also  gave 
seasonable  relief  to  the  army  stationed  in  Samnium :  aU 
was  once  more  lost.  The  Samnites  sued  for  peace,  but  in 
vain ;  they  could  not  yet  come  to  terms.  The  final  decision 
was  reserved  for  the  campaign  of  440.  >  Two 
^  Roman  consular   armies  penetrated — the"*  one, 

under  Hberius  Minucius  and  afler  his  fall  under  Marcus 
Fulvius,  from  Campania  thrdugh  the  mountain  passes,  the 
other,  under  Lucius  Postumius,  from  the  Adriatic  upwards 
by  Biferno— into  Samnium,  there  to  unite  in  front  of  Bovi* 
anum  the  capital ;  a  decisive  victory  was  achieved,  the  Sanv 
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nite  general  Statius  Gcllius  was  taken  priscner,  and  Bo 
vianiiiii  was  carried  by  storm.     The  &M  of  the  chief  strong* 
hold  of  the  land  terminated  the  twenty-two  years'  war. 
PeMwwith      ^^  Samnites  withdrew   their   garrisons  fron 
Bunniam,       SoTA  and  Arpinum,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  t 
sue  for  peace ;  the  Sabellian  tribes,  the  Marsi,  Marrucini 
Paeligni,  Frentani,  Vestini,  and  Pioentes  followed  their  ex- 
ample.   The  terms  granted  by  Rome  were  tolerable ;  ces- 
sions of  territory  were  required  from  some  of  them,  from 
the  Paeligni  for  instance,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  much  importance.    The  equal  alliance  was  renewed  be- 
tween the   Sabellian    tribes  and  the   Romans 
■^  (450). 

Probably  about  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence 
and  with  doubtless  of  the  Samnite  peace,  peace  was  also 
TareDtmn.  made  between  Rome  and  Tarentum.  The  two 
cities  had  not  indeed  directly  opposed  each  other  in  the 
field.  The  Tarentines  had  been  inactive  spectators  of  the 
long  contest  between  Rome  and  Samuium  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  close,  and  had  only  kept  up  hostilities  in  league 
with  the  Sallen tines  against  the  Lucanians  who  were  allies 
of  Rome.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Samnite  war  no  doubt 
they  had  shown  some  signs  of  more  energetic  action.  The 
position  of  embarrassment  to  which  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  reduced  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  feeling  ever  obtruding  itself  on  them  more 
urgently  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  Sanmium  would 
endanger  their  own  independence,  induced  them,  notwith- 
standing their  unsatisfactory  experience  under  Alexander, 
once  more  to  entrust  themselves  to  a  condottiere.  There 
oame  at  their  call  the  Spartan  prince  Cleonymus,  accompa- 
nied by  five  thousand  mercenaries  ;  with  whom  he  united  a 
band  equally  numerous  rabed  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tingents of  the  Messapians  and  of  the  smaller  Greek  towns, 
and  above  all  the  Tarentine  civic  army  of  twenty-two  thou* 
sand  men.  At  the  head  of  this  considerable  force  he  com* 
pelled  the  Lucanians  to  make  peace  with  Tarentum  and  tc 
Install  a  government  of  Samnite  tendencies ;  ic  return  foi 
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which  Metapontum  was  abandoned  tc  them.  The  Sannites 
were  still  in  arms  when  this  occurred ;  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Spartan  from  coming  to  their  aid  and  casting 
the  weight  of  his  numerous  army  and  his  military  skill  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  cities  and  peoples  of 
Italy.  But  Tarentum  did  not  act  as  Rome  would  in  similar 
eircumstances  have  acted ;  and  prince  Cleonymus  himself 
was  far  from  being  an  Alexander  or  a  Pyrrhus.  He  was  in 
00  hurry  to  undertake  a  war  in  which  he  might  expect  more 
blows  than  booty,  but  preferred  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Metapontum,  and  made  himself 
comfortable  in  that  city,  while  he  talked  of  an  expedition 
against  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  and  of  liberating  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  (Thereupon  the  Samnites  made  peace ;  and  when 
after  its  conclusion  Rome  began  to  concern  herself  more 
seriously  about  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula — ^in  token 
of  which  in  the  year  447  a  Roman  force  levied 

807. 

contributions,  or  rather  reconnoitred  by  order 
of  the  government,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sallentines — the 
Spartan  condottiere  embarked  with  his  mercenaries  and  sur- 
prised the  island  of  Corey ra,  which  was  admirably  situated 
as  a  basis  for  piratical  expeditions  against  Greece  and  Italy. 
Thus  abandoned  by  their  general,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived of  their  allies  in  central  Italy,  the  Tarentines  an<f 
their  Italian  allies,  the  Lucanians  and  Sallentines,  had  now 
no  course  left  but  to  solicit  an  accommodation  with  Rome, 
which  appears  to  have  been  granted  on  moderate  terms. 

Soon   afterwards   (451)   even   an  incursion  of 

Cleonymus,  who  had  landed  in  the  Sallentine 
territory  and  laid  siege  to  Uria,  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  Roman  aid. 

The  victory  of  Rome  was  complete ;  and  she  turned  it 

to  full  account  It  was  not  from  magnanimity 
tion  of  the      in  the  conquerors — for  the  Romans  knew  noth- 

Roman  rale      •  ^  .r.  ^      ■*     m.   c  •  j    ^  • 

ineentrai       mg  of  the  sort — but  from  Wise  and  far-seemg 
^*^*'  calculation  that  terms  so  moderate  were  granted 

to  the  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  more  distant  peo> 
pies  generally.    The  first  and  main  object  was  not  so  much 
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to  oompel  southern  Italy  at  once  formally  to  reoognize  the 
Roman  supremacy,  as  to  supplement  and  complete  the  8uh> 
jugatlon  of  central  Ital^,  for  which  the  way  had  been  pre^ 
pared  by  the  military  roiuls  and  fortresses  already  estate 
lished  m  Campania  and  Apulia  during  the  last  war,  and  by 
that  means  to  separate  the  northern  and  southern  Italiaiit 
into  two  masses  cut  off  in  a  military  point  of  view  from 
direct  contact  with  each  other.  To  this  object  accordingly 
the  next  undertakings  of  the  Romans  were  with  consistent 
energy  directed.  Above  all  they  embraced  the  welcome 
opportunity  of  dissolving  the  Hernioan  league,  and  thereby 
annihilating  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  confederacies  that 
competed  with  the  isolated  Roman  power  in  the  district  kA 
the  Tiber.  The  fate  of  Anagnia  and  the  other  small  Hemi- 
can  communities  which  had  taken  part  in  the  last  stige  of 
the  Samnite  war  was,  as  might  be  expected,  &r  harder  than 
that  which  had  under  similar  circumstances  been  meted  out 
to  the  Latin  communities  in  the  previous  generation.  They 
all  lost  their  autonomy  and  had  to  rest  conWt  with  the 
citizenship  without  suffrage  of  Rome ;  out  of  a  portion  of 
their  territory  on  the  upper  Trerus  (Sacco),  moreover,  a 
new  tribe  was  instituted,  and  another  was  formed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  lower  Anio  (455).  The  only 
regret  was  that  the  three  Hcmican  communities 
next  in  importance  to  Anagnia,  Aletrium^  Verulae,  and 
Ferentinum,  had  not  also  revolted  \^  for,  as  they  courteously 
declined  the  suggestion  that  they  sEould  voluntarily  enter 
into  the  bond  of  Roman  citizenship  and  there  existed  no 
pretext  for  compelling  them  to  do  so,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  not  only  to  respect  their  autonomy,  but  also  to 
allow  to  them  even  the  right  of  assembly  and  of  intermai^ 
riage,  and  in  this  way  still  to  leave  a  shadow  of  the  old 
Ilemican  confederacy.  No  such  considerations  fettered 
their  action  in  that  portion  of  the  Volacian  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  the  Samnites.  There  Arpinum 
became  subject,  Frusinc  was  deprived  of  a  third  of  its  do- 
main, and  on  the  upper  Liris  in  addition  to  Fregeilae  the 
Volscian  town  of  Sora,  which  had  previously  been  garr>- 
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ionedy  was  now  permanently  oonverted  into  a  Roman  for 
tress  and  occupied  hj  a  l^on  of  4,000  men.  In  this  way 
the  old  V(4sGtan  territory  was  completely  subdued,  and  be 
came  rapidly  Romanized.  The  region  which  separated 
Samcium  from  Etruria  was  penetrated  by  two  militar}* 
roads,  both  of  which  were  secured  by  new  fortresses.  The 
northern  road,  which  afterwards  became  the  Flaminiun, 
covered  the  line  of  the  Tiber ;  it  led  through  Omculura, 
which  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  Namia,  the  name 
which  the  Romans  gave  to  the  old  Umbrian  fortress  Nequi* 
num  when  they  settled  a  military  colony  there 
(^55).  The  southern,  afterwards  the  Valerian, 
ran  along  thelPucine  lake  by  way  of  Carsioli  and  Alba^ 

both  of  which  places  likewise  received  colonies 

(451 --453);    Alba   in   particular,  important  as 


the  k'ey  of  the  Marsian  land,  received  a  garrison  of  6,000 
men.  The  small  tribes  within  whose  bounds  these  colonies 
were  instituted,  the  Umbrians  who  obstinately  defended 
Nequinum,  the  Aequians  who  assailed  Alba,  and  the  Mar- 
sians  who  attacked  Carsioli,  could  not  arrest  the  cx>urse  of 
Rome :  the  two  strong  curb-fortresses  were  inserted  almost 
without  hindrance  between  Samnium  and  Etruria.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  great  roads  and  fortresses  insti« 
tuted  Sot  permanently  securing  Apulia  and  above  all  Cam* 
pania :  by  their  means  Samnium  was  further  surrounded  on 
the  east  and  west  with  the  net  of  Roman  strongholds.  It  is 
a  significant  token  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  Etruria 
that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  secure  the  defiles  of  the 
Ciminian  forest  in  a  similar  mode— by  a  highway  and  corre 
sponding  fortresses.  The  former  frontier  fortress  of  Suf 
trinm  continued  to  be  in  this  quarter  the  \erminus  of  the 
Roman  military  line,  and  the  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  having  the  road  leading  thence  to  Arretium  kept  in  a 
serviceable  state  for  military  purposes  by  the  commuulties 
through  whose  territories  it  passed.* 

*  The  openttions  in  the  campaign  of  687,  and  still  more  plaioly  tht 
forxnadon  of  the  highway  from  Arretium  to  BononiA  in  567,  show  that  tb« 
fosd  from  Rome  to  Arretium  had  already  been  rendered  Bprviceablt 
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The  high-spirited  Samoite  nation  perceived  that  audi  a 
_^  peace  was  more  ruinous  than  the  most  destruotive 
DQtbioakof  war;  and,  what  was  more,  it  acted  accordingly 
Etrosoan  Tho  Celts  in  northern  Italy  were  just  beginning 
^^^'  to  bestir  themselves  again  after  a  long  suspen- 
f ion  of  warfare ;  moreover  sever^  Etruscan  communities 
there  were  still  in  arms  agaxst  the  Romans,  and  brief 
armistices  alternated  in  that  quarter  with  furious  but  inde- 
cisive conflicts.  All  central  Italy  was  still  in  ferment  an<* 
partly  in  open  insurrection ;  the  fortresses  were  still  on!} 
in  course  of  construction;  the  way  between  Etruria  and 
Samnium  was  not  yet  completely  closed.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  yet  too  late  to  save  freedom ;  but,  if  so,  there  must  be 
no  delay ;  thp  difliculty  of  attack  increased,  the  power  of 
the  assailants  diminished  with  every  year  by  which  the 
peace  was  prolonged.  Five  years  had  scarce  elapsed  since 
the  contest  ended,  and  all  the  wounds  must  still  have  been 
bleeding  which  the  twenty-two  years'  war  had  inflicted  on 
the  rural  communes  of  Samnium,  when  in  the 

898. 

year  456  the  Samnite  confederacy  renewed  the 
struggle.  The  last  war  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  Rome 
mainly  through  the  alliance  of  Lucania  with  the  Romans 
and  the  consequent  standing  aloof  of  Tarentum.  The  Sam- 
nites,  profiting  by  that  lesson,  now  threw  themselves  in  the 
flrst  instance  with  all  their  might  on  the  Lucanians,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  their  party  in  that  quarter  to  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  in  concluding  an  alliance  between  Samnium 
and  Lucania.  Of  course  the  Romans  immediately  dedared 
war;  the  Samnites  had  expected  no  other  issue.  It  is  a 
significant  indication  of  the  state  of  feeling,  that  the  Sam- 
nite government  informed  the  Roman  envoys  that  it  was 

More  that  time.    Bat  it  oannot  at  that  period  have  been  a  Roman  miV 

^^       itary  road,  beoaixBe,  jud^g  from  its  later  appellation  of  the 

**GaA8ian  way,'*  It  cannot  have  been  constructed  as  a  «m 

$t>Hndmria  earlier  than  088  ;  no  Oassian  appears  in  the  Roman  oonaulai 

187.    171.    FaRti  between  Spurius  Cassias,  consul  in  S62,  261,  and  268 

^g^   — who  of  course  is  out  of  the  question—  and  Gains  Oassial 

17L      Longinus,  consul  In  688. 
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not  able  to  gaaraiitee  their  inviolabilityy  if  they  should  set 
^t  on  Samnite  ground. 

Tlie  war  thus  began  anew  (456),  and  while  a  second 

army  was  fighting  in*^  £truria,  the  main  Romav 
.^^  ^  army   traversed    Samnium  and   compelled  th« 

Lucanians  to  make  peace  and  send  hostages  to  Rome.  {Th« 
follDwing  year  both  consuls  were  able  to  proceed  to  Saro- 
uium ;  Rullianus  conquered  at  Tlfemum,  his  feithful  com 
rade  in  arms,  Publius  Der'ius  Mus,  at  Malevenhim,  and  for 
fiye  months  two  Roman  armies  encamped  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  enabled  to  do  so,  because  the  Tuscan 
states  had  on  their  own  behalf  entered  into  negotiations  foi 
peace  with  Rome.  The  Samnites,  who  from  the  beginning 
could  not  but  see  that  their  only  chance  of  victory  lay  in 
the  combination  of  all  Italy  against  Rome,  exert^  them- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  threatened  separate 
peace  between  Etruria  and  Rome ;  and  when  at  last  their 
general,  Gellius  Egnatius,  offered  to  render  aid  to  the  Etrus- 
cans in  their  own  country,  the  Etruscan  federal  council  in 
reality  agreed  to  hold  out  and  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 

decision  of  arms.  Samnium  made  the  most 
thetroopH  energetic  efforts  to  place  three  armies  simulta- 
tionin  neously  in  the  field,  the  first  destined  for  the 

'''™™^         defence  of  its  own  territory,  the  second  for  an 
invasion  of  Campania,  the  third  and  most  numerous  for 

Etruria;  and  in  the  year  458  the  last,  led  by 

Egnatius  himself^  actually  reached  Etruria  in 
safety  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  territories,  with 
whose  inhabitants  there  was  an  understanding.  Meanwhile 
the  Romans  were  capturing  some  strong  places  in  Samnium 
and  breaking  the  influence  of  the  Samnite  party  in  Luoania ; 
they  were  not  aware  in  timeto  prevent  the  departure  of  the 
army  led  by  EgnatiusHTWhen  information  reached  Rome 
that  the  Samnites  had  succeeded  in  frustrating  all  the  enor- 
mous efforts  made  to  sever  the  northern  from  the  southern 
Italians,  that  the  arrival  of  the  Samnite  bands  in  Etruria 
had  become  the  signal  of  an  almost  universal  rising  against 
Itome,  and  that  the  Etruscan  communities  were  labouring 
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with  tiie  utmost  leal  to  got  tlieir  own  forces  reai]?  for  war 
and  to  take  into  tiieir  pay  Gallic  bands ;  every  nerve  war 
strained  also  in  Home ;  the  freedmen  and  the  marrred  were 
formed  into  cohorts — it  was  felt  on  all  hands  that  the  deci 
sive  crisis  was  near.  The  year  458  howeve? 
passed  away,  apparently,  in  armings  and  march* 
ings.  For  the  fallowing  year  (459)  the  Boman? 
placed  their  two  best  generals,  Publius  Decius  Mus  and  thr 
aged  QuintuS  Fabius  RuUianus,  at  tiie  head  of  their  army 
ill  £truria,  which  was  reinforced  with  all  the  troops  that 
could  be  spared  from  Campania,  and  amounted  to  at  least 
60,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Aill  buigesses 
of  Rom^  Besides  this,  two  reserves  were  formed,  the  first 
at  Falerii,  the  second  under  the  walls  of  the  capitaL  [The 
rendezvous  of  the  Italians  was  Umbria,  towards  which  the 
roads  from  the  Gallic,  Etruscan,  and  Sabellian  territories 
converged ;  towards  Umbria  the  consuls  also  moved  off 
their  main  force,  partly  along  the  left,  partly  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  the  same  time  the  first 
reserve  made  a  movement  towards  Etruria,  in  order  if  pos- 
sible to  recall  the  Etruscan  troops  from  the  main  scene  of 
action  for  the  defence  of  their  homes.  The  first  engage- 
ment did  not  prove  fortunate  for  the  Romans;  their  ad- 
vanced guard  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Gauls  and 
Samnites  in  the  district  of  Chiusi.  But  the  divei*sion  ac- 
complished its  object.  Less  magnanimous  than  the  Saoi- 
nites,  who  had  marched  through  the  ruins  of  their  towns 
that  they  might  not  be  absent  from  the  chosen  field  of  bat> 
tie,  a  great  part  of  the  Etruscan  contingents  withdrew  from 
the  federal  army  on  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the  Roman 
reserve  into  Etruria,  and  its  ranks  were  greatly  thinned 
when  the  decisive  battle  came  to  be  fought  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  tlie  Apennines  near  Sehtinum« 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  hotly  contested  day.  On  the 
Bata«of  r\^t  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Rullianus  with 
flenfcinuin.  jjjg  j^^q  legions  fought  against  the  Samnite  army, 
the  conflict  remained  long  undecided.  On  the  lefb^  wUdi 
Publius  Decius  commanded,  the  Ronum  cavalry  was  throwv 
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into  oonfusion  b^  the  Gallic  war  chariots,  and  the  l^ions 
also  already  began  to  give  way.  Then  the  consul  called  to 
him  Marcus  Livius  the  priest,  and  bade  him  devote  to  the 
infernal  gods  both  the  head  of  the  Roman  general  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy  ;  and  plunging  into  the  thickest  ^ong 
)f  the  Gauls  he  sought  death  and  found  it.  Thvi  heroic 
iced  of  despair  in  so  distinguished  a  man  and  so  beloved  a 
general  was  not  in  vain.  The  fugitive  soldiers  Tallied ;  the 
bravest  threw  themselves  afler  their  leader  ipu>  the  hostile 
ranks,  to  avenge  him  or  to  die  with  him^and  just  at  the 
right  moment  the  consular  Lucius  Scipi6,  despatched  by 
Bullianus,  appeared  with  the  Roman  reserve  on  the  im- 
perilled lefl  wing.  The  admirable  Campanian  cavalry, 
which  fell  on  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Gauls,  turned  the 
scale ;  the  Gauls  fled,  and  at  length  the  Samnites  also  gave 
way,  their  general  Egnatius  felling  at  the  gate  of  the  camp. 
Nine  thousand  Romans  strewed  the  field  of  battle;  but 
dearly  as  the  victory  was  purchased,  it  was  worthy  of  such 
a  sacrifice.  The  army  of  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  and 
with  it  the  coalition  itself;  Umbria  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  the  Gauls  dispersed,  the  remnant  of  the 
Samnites  still  in  compact  order  retreated  homeward  through 
the  Abruzzi.  Campania,  which  the  Samnites  had  overrun 
during  the  Etruscan  war,  was  after  its  close  re-occupied 
with  little  difliculty  by  the  Romans.  Etruria  sued  for 
peace  in  the  following  year  (460) ;  Volsinii, 
Perusia,  Arretium,  and  iv  general  all  the  towns 
that  had  joined  the  league  against  Rome,  promised  a  cessa* 
tion  of  hostilities  for  four  hundred  months. 

But  the  Samnites  were  of  a  diflerent  mind ;  they  pie- 
pared  for    their   hopeless   resistance  with   the 
giMorsom-    courage  of  free  men,  which  shames  fete  if  it 
"**"**  may  not  overrule  it.     When  the  two  consular 

394.  armies  advanced  into  Samnium,  in  the  year  460, 

they  encountered  everywhere  the  most  desperate 
resistance;  in  fact  Marcus  Atilius  was  discomfited  neaf 
Luoeria,  and  the  Samnites  were  able  to  penetrate  into  Cam< 
paoia  and  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  the  Roman  colony 
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(nteramna  on  the  Liris.    In  the  ensmng  year  Lucius  Pa 
pirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the  hero  of  the  first  Samnite  war 
and  Spurius  Carvilius,  gave  battle  on  a  great  scale  ueai 
Aquilonla  to  the  Samnite  army,  the  flower  of  which — ^the 
16,000  in  white  tunics — had  sworn  a  sacred  oath  to  prcfei 
death  to  flight.     Inexorable  destiny,  however,  heedb  ueithei 
the  oaths  nor  the  supplications  of  despair ;  the  Romans  ooa* 
quered  and  stormed  the  strongholds  where  the  Samnites  had 
sought  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  property.     Even 
after  this  great  defeat  the  confederates  still  for  years  resists 
ed  the  ever-increasing  superiority  of  the  enemy  with  un- 
paralleled perseverance  in  their  &stnesses  and  mountains, 
and  still  achieved  various  isolated  advantages.     The  ex- 
perienced arm  of  the  old  Bullianus  was  once  more  called 
into  the  field  against  them  (462),  and  Gavius 
Pontius,  a  son  perhaps  of  the  victor  of  Cau- 
dium,  even  gained  for  his  nation  a  last  victory,  which  the 
Romans  meanly  enough  avenged  by  causing  him  when  sul^ 
^^  sequently  taken  to  be  executed  in  prison  (463). 

But  there  was  no  further  symptom  of  move- 
ment in  Italy  ;  for  the  war,  which  Ealerii  began 
*^*  in  461,  scarcely  deserves  such  a  name.    The 

Samnites  doubtless  turned  with  longing  eyes  towards  Taren- 
tum,  which  alone  was  still  in  a  position  to  grant  them  aid ; 
but  it  held  aloof.  The  same  causes  as  before  occasioned  its 
inaction — ^internal  misgovernment,  and  the  passing  over  of 
the  Lucanians  once  more  to  the  Roman  party  in  the  year 
456 :  to  which  fell  to  be  added  a  not  unfounded 

SOB 

apprehension  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,   who 

^ust  at  that  time  had  reached  the  height  of  his  power  and 

began  to  turn  his  views  towards  Italy.     Aoout 

455  the  latter  established  himself  in  G>rcyra 

whence  Cleonymus  had  been  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poli- 

oroetes,  and  now  threatened  the  Tarentines  from  the  Adriatic 

as  well  as  from  the  Ionian  sea.     The  cession  of  the  island 

to  king  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  459  certainly  re* 

moved    to  a  great   extent  the    apprehension! 

which  they  had  cherished ;  but  the  aSms  of  Corcyra  ixna 
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tinued  to  oocupj  the  Tarentlnc&--m  the  year 
464,  for  instance,  they  helped  to  protect  Pyi 
rhus  in  possession  of  the  island  against  Demetrius — and  in 
Mke  manner  Agathocles  did  not  cease  to  give  th^Tarentinct 
uneasiness  by  hi9  Italian  policy.    'When  he  diod 
(465)  and  with  hiro  the  power  of  the  Syracusani 
In  Italy  went  to  wreck,  it  was  too  late ;  Samnium,  weary 
of  the  thirty-seven  years'  war,  had  concluded  peace  in  the 
previous  year   (464)  with  the  Roman   consul 
Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  and  had  in  form  re* 
newed  its  league  with  Rome.     On  this  occasion,  as  in  the 
peace  of  450,  no  disgraceful  or  destructive  con- 
ditions were  imposed  on  the  brave  people  by 
tiie  Romans ;  no  cessions  even  of  territory  seem  to  have 
taken  place.    The  political  sagacity  of  Rome  preferred  to 
follow  the  path  which  it  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  to  attach 
in  the  first  place  the  Campanian  and  Adriatic  coast  more 
and  more  securely  to  Rome  before  proceeding  to  the  direct 
conquest  of  the  interior.     Campania,  indeed,  had  been  long 
in  subjection ;  but  the  fai^seeing  policy  of  Rome  found  it 
needful,  in  order  to  secure  the  Campanian  coast,  to  establish 
two  coast^fortresses  there,  Minturnae  and  Sinu- 
essa  (459),  the  new  burgesses  of  which  were 
admitted  according  to  the  settled  rule  in  the  case  of  mari- 
time colonies  to  the  full  citizenship  of  Rome.  t'TVith  still 
greater  energy  the  extension  of  the  Roman  rulrwas  prose- 
cuted in  central  Italy.    There  the  whole  of  the  Sabines  after 
a  brief  and  feeble  resistance  were  forced  to  become  subjects 
of   Rome   (464),   and    the   strong  fortress  of 
Hatria  was  established  in  the  Abruzzi,  not  far 
MS.  from  the  coast  (465).     But  the  most  important 

iBi.  colon jr  of  all  was  that  of  Venusia  (4G3),  whithor 

the  unprecedented  number  of  20,000  colonists 
was  conducted.  That  pity,  founded  at  the  boundary  of 
Samnium,  Apulia,  and'^^Lucimia,  on  the  great  road  between 
Tarentum  and  Samnium,  in  an  uncommonly  strong  posi- 
tion, was  destined  as  a  curb  to  keep  in  check  the  surround- 
ing tribes,  and  above  all  to  interrupt  the  communication! 
21* 
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between  the  two  most  powerful  enemies  of  Rome  in  souib 
ern  Italy.  Beyond  doabt  at  the  same  time  tiio  southern 
highway,  which  Appius  Chiudius  had  carried  to  Capua,  waa 
prolonged  thence  to  Venusia.  Thua  the  compact  Roman 
domain  at  the  dose  of  the  Samnite  wars  extended  on  the 
north  to  the  Ciminian  forest,  on  the  east  to  the  Abruzzi|  on 
the  south  to  Capua,  while  the  two  advanced  posts,  Luoeria 
and  Venusia,  established  towards  the  east  and  south  on  the 
lines  of  communication  of  their  opponents,  isolated  them 
on  every  side,  Rome  was  no  longer  merely  ^e  first,  but 
was  already  the  ruling  power  in  the  peninsula,  when  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  those  nationa,  which 
had  been  raised  to  supremacy  in  thdr  respective  lands  by 
the  favour  of  the  gods  and  by  their  own  capacity,  b^an  to 
come  into  contact  in  council  and  on  the  battle-field ;  and,  as 
at  Olympia  the  preliminary  victors  girt  themselves  for  a 
second  and  more  so'ious  struggle,  so  en  the  larger  arena  of 
the  nations,  Carthage,  Macedonia,  and  Rome  now  pre|wrad 
tot  the  final  and  decisiTe  oontest. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MfttrOeLB  BSTWSBH  PTBRHUS  AKD   ROMB,   AVD  UBIOV   Off 

ITALY. 

ArrBB  Rome  had/squired  the  undisputed  tnasterj  of 
BeiAtioiia  ^^^  world,  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  annoy  their 
b«twe«a  the  Roman  masters  by  the  assertion  that  Rome  was 
**^  indebted  for  her  greatness  to  the  fever  of  which 

Alexander  of  Macedon  died  at  Babylon  on  the  11th  of 
June,  431.  As  it  was  not  very  agreeable  for 
them  to  reflect  on  the  actual  past,  they  were 
fond  of  allowing  their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  might 
have  happened,  had  the  great  king  turned  his  arms — as  was 
said  to  have  been  his  intention  at  the  time  of  his  death — 
towards  the  west  and  contested  the  Carthaginian  supremacy 
by  sea  with  his  fleet,  and  the  Roman  supremacy  by  land 
with  his  phalanxes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Alexander 
may  have  cherished  such  thoughts ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
resort  for  an  explanation  of  their  origin  to  the  mere  difli- 
culty  which  an  autocrat,  who  is  fond  of  war  and  is  well  pro- 
vided with  soldiers  and  ships,  experiences  in  setting  limits 
to  his  warlike  career.  It  was  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a 
great  Greek  king  to  protect  the  Siceliots  against  Carthage 
and  the  Tarentines  against  Rome,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
piracy  on  either  sea;  and  the  Italian  embassies  from  the 
Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Etruscans,*  that  along  with  nu« 

*  The  story  tbat  the  Romans  also  sent  enyojs  to  Alexander  at  Baby- 
lon rests  on  the  testimony  of  Clitarchus  (Plin.  Hitt.  Nat,  iii.  5, 67),  from 
whom  the  other  authorities  who  mention  the  fact  (Ari8tu.<i  and  Asolepin- 
det,  ap,  Arrian,  vii.  15,  5 ;  Memnon,  e.  25),  doubtless  derived  it  Clita^ 
ohus  certainly  was  contemporary  with  these  events ;  neTertheless,  his  Life 
of  Alexander  was  decidedly  a  historical  romance  rather  than  a  historf  • 
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merous  others  made  their  appearance  at  Babylon,  afforded 
nim  sufficient  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  peninsula  and  of  entering  into  i» 
lations  with  it.  Carthage  with  its  many  connections  in  \h» 
enst  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of  the  mighty  mon- 
arch, and  it  was  probably  one  of  his  designs  to  convert  th« 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  king  over  the  Tyriao 
colony  into  a  real  one :  the  apprehensions  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians are  shown  by  the  Phoenician  spy  in  the  retinue  of 
Alexander,  Whether,  however,  these  ideas  were  dreams 
or  actual  projects,  the  king  died  without  having  interfered 
m  the  afiairs  of  the  west,  and  his  ideas  were  buried  with 
him.  For  a  few  brief  years  a  Greek  ruler  had  held  in  his 
hand  the  whole  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Hellenic  race 
combined  with  the  whole  material  resources  of  the  east. 
On  his  death  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted — 
the  establishment  of  Hellenism  in  the  east — was  by  no 
means  undone;  but  his  empire  had  barely  been  united  when 
it  was  again  dismembered,  and,  amidst  the  constant  quar> 
rels  of  the  diflferent  states  that  were  formed  out  of  its  ruins, 
the  object  of  world-wide  interest  which  they  were  destined 
to  promote — the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  in  the  east — 
though  not  abandoned,  was  prosecuted  on  a  feeble  and 
stunted  scale.  Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  Asiatico-Egyptian  stat^a  could  think  of  acquiring  a 
footing  in  the  west  or  of  turning  their  efforts  against  the 
Romans  or  the  Carthaginians.  The  eastern  and  western 
state-systems  subsisted  side  by  side  for  a  time  without 
crossing,  politically,  each  other's  path ;  and  Rome  in  par- 
ticular remained  substantially  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of 
Alexander's  successors.  The  only  relations  established 
w  i*;h  them  were  of  a  mercantile  kind  ;  as  in  the  instance  of 

and,  looking  to  the  silence  of  the  trustworthy  biographers  (Arrian,  he.; 
Liv.  ix.  18)  and  the  utterly  romantic  details  of  the  account — ^which  re- 
presents the  Romans,  for  iuBtance,  as  delivering  to  Alexander  a  chaplel 
of  gold,  and  the  latter  as  prophesying  the  future  greatness  of  RomO'- 
we  cannot  but  set  down  the  story  as  one  of  the  many  embelliahxp«!ntt 
which  Chtarchus  introduced  into  the  history. 
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the  ftee  state  of  Rhodes,  the  le«.ding  repiesentative  of  the 
policy  of  commercial  neutrality  in  Greece  and  in  conso' 
quence  the  universal  medium  of  intercourse  in  an  age  of 
perpetual  wars,  which  about  448  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Rome — a  commercial  convention  of 
ooursd,  such  as  was  natural  between  a  mercantile  people 
%ud  the  masters  of  the  Caerite  and  Campanian  coasts. 
Even  m  the  supply  of  mercenaries  from  Hellas,  the  univer- 
sal recruiting  field  of  those  times,  to  Italy,  and  to  Taren- 
tum  in  particular,  political  relations — such  as  subsisted,  for 
instance,  between  Tarentum  and  Sparta  its  mother-city-— ex- 
ercised but  a  very  subordinate  influence.  In  general  the 
raising  of  mercenaries  was  simply  a  matter  of  trafBc,  and 
Sparta,  although  it  regularly  supplied  the  Tarentines  with 
captains  for  theur  Italian  wars,  was  by  that  course  as  little 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Italians,  as  in  the  North 
American  war  of  independence  the  German  states  were  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Union,  to  whose  opponents 
they  sold  the  services  of  their  subjects. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  himself  simply  a  military 

adventurer.     He  was  none  the  less  a  soldier  of 

aaiD^on      fortune  that  he  traced   back   his  pedigree  to 

of  PyrrfaM.    ^^^j^g  ^j^  Achilles,  and  that,  had  he  been  more 

peacefully  disposed,  he  might  have  lived  and  died  as  the 
'*  king  "  of  a  small  mountain  tribe  under  the  supremacy  of 
Macedon  or  perhaps  in  isolated  independence.  He  has 
been  compared  to  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  certainly 
the  idea  of  founding  an  Hellenic  empire  of  the  west — which 
would  have  been  based  on  Epirus,  Magna  Graeda,  and 
Sicily,  would  have  commanded  both  the  Italian  seas,  and 
would  have  reduced  Rome  and  Carthage  to  the  rank  of  bai^ 
barian  peoples  bordering  on  the  Hellenistic  state-system, 
hke  the  Celts  and  the  Indians — was  analogous  in  greatness 
and  boldness  to  the  idea  which  led  the  Macedonian  king 
over  the  Hellespont.  But  it  was  not  the  mere  difference 
of  issue  that  formed  the  distinction  between  the  expedition 
to  the  east  and  that  to  the  west.  Alexander  with  his  Mace- 
donian army,  in  which  the  staff  especially  was  excellent 
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could  fully  make  head  against  the  great  king ;  but  the  king 
of  Epirus,  which  bore  somewhat  the  same  pre  portion  to 
Macedon  as  Hesse  lately  bore  to  Prussia^  could  only  raise 
an  army  worthy  of  the  name  by  means  of  mercenaries  and 
of  alliances  based  on  accidental  political  combinations. 
Alexander  made  his  appearance  in  tlie  Persian  empire  as  a 
mnqueror ;  Pyrrhus  appeared  in  Italy  as  the  general  of  a 
coalition  of  secondary  states.  Alexander  Icfl  his  heredi- 
tary  dominions  completely  secured  by  the  unconditional 
subjection  of  Greece,  and  by  the  strong  army  that  re- 
mained behind  under  Antipater';  Pyrrhus  had  no  security 
for  the  integrity  of  his  native  dominions  but  the  word  of  a 
doubtful  neighbour.  In  the  case  of  both  conquerors,  if 
their  plans  should  be  crowned  with  success,  their  native 
country  would  necessarily  cease  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
new  empire ;  but  it  was  far  more  practicable  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  the  Macedonian  military  monarchy  to  Babylon  than 
to  found  a  soldier-dynastj  in  Tarentum  or  Syracuse.  The 
democracy  of  the  Greek  republics— -perpetual  agony  though 
it  was^-could  not  be  at  all  coerced  into  the  stiff  forms  of  a 
military  state ;  Philip  had  good  reason  for  not  incorporat- 
ing the  Greek  republics  with  his  empire.  In  the  east  no 
national  resistance  was  to  be  expected ;  ruling  and  subject 
races  had  long  lived  there  side  by  side,  and  a  change  of  dea- 
pot  was  a  matter  of  indifference  or  even  of  satisfaction  to 
the  mass  of  the  population.  In  the  west  the  Romans,  the 
Samnites,  the  Carthaginians,  might  be  vanquished ;  but  no 
conqueror  could  have  transformed  the  Italians  into  Egyp- 
tian fellahs,  or  rendered  the  Roman  &rmers  tributaries  of 
Hellenic  barons.  Whatever  we  take  into  view-r- whether 
their  own  power,  their  allies,  or  the  resources  of  their  an- 
tagonists—in all  points  the  plan  of  the  Macedonian  appears 
as  a  feasible,  that  of  the  Epirot  as  an  impracticable,  enter- 
prise ;  the  former  as  the  completion  of  a  great  historical 
task,  the  latter  as  a  remarkable  blunder ;  the  former  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  system  of  states  and  of  a  new  phase 
of  civilization,  the  latter  as  a  mere  episode  in  history.  Tlie 
work  of  Alexander  outlived  him,  although  its  creator  mot 
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an  untimeljr  death ;  Pyrrhus  witnessed  with  his  own  eyei 
the  wreck  of  all  his  plans,  ere  death  called  him  away.  Both 
had  natures  groat  and  enterprising,  but  Pyrrhus  was  onl^ 
the  foremost  general,  Alexander  was  eminently  the  most 
gifbed  statesman,  of  his  time ;  and,  if  it  is  insight  into  what 
is  and  what  is  not  possible  that  distinguishes  the  hero  from 
the  adventurer,  Pyrrhus  must  be  numbered  among  the  lat- 
ter class,  and  may  as  little  be  placed  on  a  parallel  with  his 
greater  relative  as  the  Ck>nstablo  of  Bourbon  may  be  put  in 
comparison  with  Louis  the  Eleventh. 

And  yet  a  wondrous  charm  attaches  to  the  name  of  the 
Epirot — a  peculiar  sympathy,  evoked  certainly  in  some  de- 
gree by  his  chivalrous  and  amiable  character,  but  still  more 
by  the  circumstance  that  he  was  the  first  Greek  that  met 
the  Romans  in  battle.  With  him  began  those  direct  rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  Hellas,  on  which  the  whole  subse- 
quent development  of  ancient,  and  an  essential  part  of  mod- 
ern, civilization  are  based.  The  struggle  between  phalanxes 
and  cohorts,  between  a  mercenary  army  and  a  militia,  b^ 
tween  military  monarchy  and  senatorial  government,  bo- 
fiween  individual  talent  and  national  vigour — this  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Hellenism  was  first  fought  out  in  the 
battles  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Roman  generals ;  and 
though  the  defeated  party  often  aflierwards  appealed  anew 
to  the  arbitration  of  arms,  every  succeeding  day  of  battle 
simply  confirmed  the  decision.  But  while  the  Greeks  were 
beaten  in  the  battle-field  as  well  as  in  the  senate-hall,  their 
superiority  was  none  the  less  decided  on  every  other  field 
of  rivalry  than  that  of  politics ;  and  these  very  struggles 
already  betokened  that  the  victory  of  Rome  over  the  Hel- 
lenes would  be  different  from  her  victories  over  Gauls  and 
Phoenicians,  and  that  the  charm  of  Aphrodite  only  begins 
to  work  when  the  lance  is  broken  and  the  helmet  and  shield 
are  laid  aside. 

King  Pyrrhus  was  the  son  of  Aeacides,  ruler  of  the  Mo- 
^jjjjjj^jj^j^  lossians  (about  Janina),  who,  spared  as  a  kins- 
ittdcarUer  man  and  £eiithful  vassal  by  Alexander,  had  been 
BjTthuM.         after  his  death  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  Ma 
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oedonian  family-politics,  and  lost  in  it  first  hit 
lu  kingdom  and  then  his  life  (441).     11  «s  son,  then 

six  years  of  age,  was  saved  by  Glaucias  the 
ruler  of  the  Dlyrian  Taulantii,  and  in  the  course  of  the  oon* 
flicts  for  the  possession  of  Macedonia  he  was,  when  still  a 
boy,  restored  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  his 
hereditary  principality  (447) — but  only  to  lose 
it  again  after  a  few  years  through  the  influence  of  the  oppo* 
site  party  (about  452),  and  to  b^in  his  military 
career  as  an  exiled  prince  in  the  train  of  the 
Macedonian  generals.  Soon  his  peculiar  genius  asserted 
itself  conspicuously «  He  shared  in  the  last  campaigns  of 
Antigonus ;  and  the  old  marshal  of  Alexander  took  delight 
in  the  boni  soldier,  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  grey-headed 
general  only  wanted  years  to  be  already  the  first  warrior 
of  the  age.  The  unfortunate  battle  at  Ipsus  brought  him 
as  a  hostage  to  Alexandria,  to  the  court  of  the  founder  of 
the  Lagid  dynasty,  where  by  his  daring  and  downright 
character,  and  his  soldierly  spirit  thoroughly  despising 
everything  that  was  not  military,  he  attracted  the  attention. 
of  the  politic  king  Ptolemy  no  less  than  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  royal  ladies  by  his  manly  beauty,  the  effect 
of  which  was  not  impaired  by  the  wildness  of  his  counte- 
nance and  the  stateliness  of  his  stride.  Just  at  this  time 
the  enterprising  Demetrius  was  once  more  establishing  him- 
self in  a  new  kingdom,  which  on  this  occasion  was  Macedo- 
nia ;  of  course  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  lever  to 
revive  the  monarchy  of  Alexander.  To  keep  down  his  am- 
bitious designs,  it  was  important  to  give  him  employment 
at  home ;  and  Ptolemy,  who  knew  how  to  make  admirable 
use  of  such  fiery  spirits  as  the  Epirot  youth  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  subtle  policy,  not  only  met  the  wishes  of  his 
consoit  queen  Berenice,  but  also  promoted  his  own  ends,  by 
giving  his  step-daughter  the  princess  Antigone  in  marriage 
to  the  young  prince,  and  lending  his  aid  and  powerful  influ- 
ence to  support  the  return  of  his  beloved  "  son  "  to  his  na^ 
tive  land  (458).  Restored  to  his  paternal  king- 
dom he  soon  carried  all  hefore  him*     The  bravf 
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Epirote,  the  Albanians  of  antiquity,  clung  with  hereditary 
loyalty  and  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the  high-spirited  youths- 
die  '^  eagle,"  as  they  called  him.  In  the  confusion  that 
arose  regarding  the  succession  to  the  Macedonian  throne 
after  the  death  of  Cassander  (457),  the  Epirot 
extended  his  dominions  :  step  by  step  he  gained 
the  regions  on  the  Ambracian  gulf  with  the  important  town 
of  Ambracia,  the  island  of  Corcyra,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
Macedonian  territory,  and  with  forces  fsa  inferior  he  made 
head  against  king  Demetrius  to  the  admiration  of  the  Mace* 
doniaus  themselves.  Indeed,  when  Demetrius  was  by  his 
own  folly  hurled  from  the  Macedonian  throne,  it  was  volun- 
tarily proffered  by  them  to  his  chivalrous  opponent,  a  kins- 
man  of  the  Alexandrine  house  (467).  No  one 
was  in  reality  worthier  than  Pyrrhus  to  wear 
the  royal  diadem  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  In  an  age 
of  deep  depravity,  in  which  princely  rank  and  baseness  be- 
gan to  be  synonymous,  the  personally  unspotted  and  mor- 
ally pure  character  of  Pyrrhus  shone  conspicuous.  For 
the  free  farmers  of  the  hereditary  Macedonian  soil,  who^ 
although  diminished  and  impoverished,  were  far  from  shar- 
ing in  that  decay  of  morals  and  of  valour  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Diadochi  produced  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
Pyrrhus  appeared  exactly  formed  to  be  the  fitting  king, — 
Pyrrhus,  who,  like  Alexander,  in  his  household  and  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends  preserved  a  heart  open  to  all  human 
sympathies,  and  constantly  avoided  the  bearing  of  an  orien- 
tal sultan  which  was  so  odious  to  the  Macedonians ;  and 
who,  like  Alexander,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  tao 
tician  of  his  time.  But  the  singularly  ovjerstrained  national 
feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  which  preferred  the  most  paltry 
Macedonian  sovereign  to  the  ablest  foreigner,  and  the  irra' 
lional  insubordination  of  the  Macedonian  troops  towards 
every  non-Macedonian  leader,  to  which  Eumenes  :he  Car- 
dian,  the  greatest  general  of  the  school  of  Alexander,  had 
fiJlen  a  victim,  put  a  speedy  termination  to  the  rule  of  the 
prince  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus,  who  could  not  exercise  sov- 
ereignty over  Macedonia  with  the  consent  o'  the  Macedo 
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nianSi  nnd  who  was  too  powerless  and  perhaps  too  higfa 
spirited  to  force  himself  on  the  nation  against  its  will,  aftet 
reigning  seven  months  left  the  country  to  its  native  ini» 

government,  and  went  home  to  his  faithful  £pi 

rots  (467).  But  the  man  wh<i  had  worn  the 
crown  of  Alexander,  the  brother-in-law  of  Demetrius,  the 
son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  Lagides  and  of  Agathodes  of  Syra* 
ease,  the  highly-trained  tactician  who  wrote  memoirs  and 
scientific  treatises  on  the  military  art,  could  not  possibly 
spend  his  life  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  Epirot  prince— 
in  inspecting  at  a  set  time  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  royal 
cattle-steward,  in  receiving  from  his  brave  Epirots  their 
customary  presents  of  oxen  and  sheep,  in  requiring  there- 
aflcr  the  renewal  of  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  repeating 
his  own  engagement  to  respect  the  laws  at  the  altar  of  Zeus, 
and  for  the  better  confirmation  of  the  whole  carousing  with 
them  all  night  long.  If  there  was  no  place  for  him  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  he  could  not  remain  in  tho  hind  of  his 
nativity  at  all ;  ho  was  fitted  for  the  first  place,  and  he 
could  not  be  content  with  the  second.  His  views  therefore 
turned  abroad.  Tho  kings,  who  were  quarrelling  for  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  although  agreeing  in  nothing  else, 
were  ready  and  glad  to  concur  in  promoting  the  voluntary 
departure  of  their  dangerous  rival ;  and  that  his  &itliful 
war-comrades  would  follow  him  wherever  he  led,  he  knew 
full  well.  Just  at  that  time  the  circumstances  of  Italy  were 
such,  that  the  project  which  had  been  meditated  forty  years 
before  by  Pyrrhus'  kinsman,  his  father's  cousin,  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  quite  recently  by  his  father-iu-law  Agatho- 
des, once  more  seemed  feasible ;  and  so  Pyrrhus  resolved 
to  abandon  his  Macedonian  schemes  and  to  found  for  him- 
self and  for  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  the  west^ 
' ''  The  interval  of  repose,  which  the  peace  with  Samnium 

in  404  had  procured  for  Italy,  was  of  brief  dur» 
SSing  of  ^^^"  \  ^^^  impulse  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
SSbwt***^  a  new  league  against  Roman  ascendancy  came 
Some  The    on  this  occasicn  from  the  Lucanians.    This  peo 

pie,  by  taking  part  with  B  »me  during  the  Sam- 
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nite  warg,  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Tarei  /ines  and  e8sen< 

ttally  contributed  to  the  decisive  issue ;  aLd  m  consideration 

of  their  serrices,  the  Romans  gave  up  to  them  the  Greek 

cities  in  their  territory.     Accordingly  after  the  condusioi 

of  peace  they  had,  in  concert  with  the  Bruttians,  applied 

Ihemselves  to  subdue  these  cities  in  succession.    The  Hiu-' 

riaes,  repeatedly  assailed  by  Stenius  Statilius  the  general 

of  the  Lucanians  and  reduced  to  extremities^  requested  as- 

^stance  against  the  Lucanians  from  the  Roman  senate,  just 

as  formerly  the  Campanians  had  asked  the  aid  of  Rome 

against  the  Samnites,  and  beyond  doubt  with  a  like  sacrifice 

of  their  liberty  and  independence.     In  consequence  of  the 

founding  of  the  fortress  Venusia,  Rome  could  dispense  with 

the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians ;  so  the  Romans  granted  the 

prayer  of  the  Thurines,  and  enjoined  their  friends  and  allies 

to  desist  from  their  designs  on  a  city  which  had  surrendered 

itself  to  Rcrnie.    The  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  thus  cheated 

by  their  more  powerful  allies  of  their  share  in  the  common 

spoil,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  opposition-party 

among  the  Samnites  and  Tarentincs  to  produce  a  new  Italian 

coalition  ;  and  when  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  warn 

thenr,,  they  detained  the  envoys  in  captivity  and  began  the 

war  against  Rome  with  a  new  attack  on  Thurii 

(alK>ut  469),  while  at  the  same  time  they  invited 

not  only  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  but  the  northern  Ital^ 

ians  also— the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and   Ganl^^— to  join 

them  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  ^The  Etrus- 

»iiM  nad         can  league  actually  revolted,  and  hired  numer« 

ous  bands  of  Gauls ;  the  Roman  army,  which 

the  praetor  Lucius  Caecilius  was  leading  to  the  help  of  tlie 

Arretines  who  had  remained  fnithfnl,  was  annihilated  under 

the  walls  of  Arretium  by  the  Senonian  mercenaries  of  the 

Etruscans  :  the  pjeneral  himself  fell  with  13,000 

of  his  men  (470).     The  Senones  were  reckoned 

allies  of  Rome ;  the  Romans  accordingly  sent  envoys  to 

them   to  complain  of  their   furnishing  soldiers  to  serve 

against  Rome,  and  to  require  the  surrender  of  their  captives 

without  ransom.     But  by  the  command  of  their  chieftaii 
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Britomaris,  who  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Romans  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  Senones  slew  the  Roman  envoyf 
and  openly  took  the  Etruscan  side.  All  the  north  of  Italy, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Gauls,  were  thus  in  arms  against 
Rome;  great  results  might  be  achieved,  if  its  sou^Jiera 
provinces  also  would  embrace  the  opportunity  and  declare^ 
so  far  as  they  had  not  already  done  so,  against  Rome. 
The  Bam-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Samnites,  ever  ready  to  make  a  stand 
"**^  on  behalf  of  liberty,  appear  to  have  declared 

war  against  the  Romans ;  but  weakened  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  as  they  were,  they  could  be  of  little  service  to  the 
league ;  and  Tarentum  manifested  its  wonted  delay.  While 
her  antagonists  were  negotiating  allianoes,  settling  treaties 
as  to  subsidies,  and  collecting  mercenaries,  Rome  was  acU 
ing.  The  Senones  were  first  made  to  feel  how 
SniSStiy  <5ftng6rou8  it  was  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans. The  consul  Publius  Cornelius  Dolabella 
advanced  with  a  strong  army  into  their  territory ;  all  that 
were  not  put  to  the  sword  were  driven  forth  from  the  land, 
and  this  tribe  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Italian  nations 
(471).  In  the  case  of  a  people  subsisting  chiefly 
on  its  flocks  and  herds  such  an  expulsion  en 
masse  was  quite  practicable ;  and  the  Senones  thus  expelled 
from  Italy  probably  helped  to  compose  the  (rallic  hosts 
which  soon  after  inundated  the  countries  of  the  Danube, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  next  neighbours 
and  kinsmen  of  the  Senones,  the  Boii,  terrified  and  exasper- 
ated  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  been  accomplished  with  so 
fearful  a  rapidity,  united  instantaneously  with  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  still  continued  the  war,  and  whose  Senonian  mer> 
cenaries  now  fought  against  the  Romans  no  longer  as  hire> 
lings,  but  as  desperate  avengers  of  their  native  laifd.  A 
powerful  Etrusco-Gallic  army  marched  against  Rome  to  re> 
taliate  the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  tribe  on  the  enemy's 
ciipital,  and  to  extirpate  Rome  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
more  completely  than  had  been  formerly  done  by  the  chief 
tain  of  these  same  Senones.  But  the  combined  army  was 
decidedly  defea^<ed  by  the  Romans  at  its  passage  of  tht 
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liber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakt  of  Vadi 
mo  (471).  AHer  they  had  once  more  in  th«  fol 
Io)«ing  year  risked  a  general  engagement  near  Populonia 
with  no  better  success,  the  Boii  deserted  their  confederate? 
and  concluded  a  peace  on  their  own  account  with  the  Ro> 
mans  (472).  Thus  the  Gauls,  the  most  formi« 
dable  members  of  the  league,  were  conquered 
in  detail  before  the  league  was  fully  formed,  and  by  that 
moiins  the  hands  of  Rome  were  left  free  to  act  against 
Lower  Italy,  where  during  the  years  469-471 
_ihe  contest  had  not  been  carried  on  with  any 
vigour.  (Hitherto  the  weak  Roman  army^had  with  difficul- 
ty maintiuned  Itself  in  Thuril  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians ;  but  now*  (472)  the  consul  Gains  Fa- 
bricius  Luscinus  appeared  with  a  strong  army 
in  front  of  the  town,  relieved  it,  defeated  the  Lucanians  in  a 
great  engagement,  and  took  their  general  Statilius  prisoner. 
The  smaller  non-Doric  Greek  towns,  recognizing  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  deliverers,  everywhere  voluntarily  joined 
them.  Roman  garrisons  were  left  behind  in  the  most  im 
portant  places,  in  Locri,  Croton,  Thurii,  and  especially  in 
Rh^um,  on  which  latter  town  the  Carthaginians  seem  also 
to  have  had  designs.  Everywhere  Rome  had  most  decided- 
ly the  advantage.  The  annihilation  of  the  Senones  had 
given  to  the  Romans  a  considerable  tract  of  the  Adriatic 
coast.  With  a  view,  doubtless,  to  the  smouldering  feud 
with  Tarentum  and  the  already  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Epirots,  they  hastened  to  make  themselves  sure  of  this 
coast  as  well  as  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  burgess  colony  was 
sent  out  (about  471)  to  the  seaport  of  Sena 
(Sinigaglia),  the  former  capital  of  the  Senonian 
territory ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  fleet  sailed  from 
the  Tyrrhene  sea  into  the  eastern  waters,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  stationed  in  the  Adriatic  and  of  proteot- 
Lig  the  Roman  possessions  thereT) 

KM.  The  Tarentines  since  the    treaty   of  450  had 

tweoBRome    liYcd  at  peace  with  Rome.     They   bad   been 
Md  Tnoi-      spectators  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Samnites 
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and  of  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  Senones;  thej  had 
iicquiesced  without  remonstrance  in  the  establ lament 
of  Venusia,  Hatria,  and  Sena,  and  in  the  oocupation  of 
Thurii  and  of  Rhegium.  But  when  the  Roman  Beet,  on 
ita  voyage  from  the  Tyrrhene  to  the  Adriatio  sea,  no« 
arrived  in  the  Tarentine  waters  and  cast  anchor  in  the  har> 
hour  of  the  friendly  city,  the  long-cherished  resentment  at 
length  overflowed.  Old  treaties,  which  prohibited  the  war- 
vessels  of  Rome  from  sailing  to  the  east  of  the  Laciniar 
promontory,  were  appealed  to  by  popular  orators  in  tht 
assembly  of  the  citizens.  A  funous  mob  fell  upon  the  Ik»- 
man  ships  of  war,  which,  assailed  suddenly  in  a  piratical 
fashion,  succumbed  afler  a  sharp  struggle ;  five  ships  wers 
taken  and  their  crews  exedUted  or  sold  into  slavery ;  the 
Roman  admiral  himself  had  fiillen  in  the  engagement 
Only  the  supreme  folly  and  supreme  unscrupulousness  of 
mob-rule  can  account  for  those  disgraceful  proceedings. 
The  treaties  referred  to  belonged  to  a  period  long  past  and 
forgotten ;  it  is  clear  that  they  no  longer  had  any  meaning, 
at  least  subsequently  to  the  founding  of  Hatria  and  Sena, 
and  that  the  Romans  entered  the  bay  on  the  faith  of  the 
existing  alliance ;  indeed,  it  was  very  much  their  interest — 
as  the  further  sourse  of  things  showed — ^to  afford  the  Tareih 
tines  no  sort  of  pretext  for  declaring  war.  In  declaring 
war  against  Rome — if  such  was  their  wish — the  statesmen 
of  Tarentum  were  only  doing  what  they  should  have  done 
long  before ;  and  if  they  preferred  to  rest  their  declaration 
of  war  upon  the  formal  pretext  of  a  breach  of  treaty  rather 
than  upon  the  actual  ground,  no  objection  could  be  taken  to 
that  course,  seeing  that  diplomacy  has  always  reckoneii  it 
b'^neath  its  dignity  to  speak  the  plain  truth  in  plain  lan- 
guage. But  to  make  an  armed  attack  upon  the  fleet  with- 
out warning,  instead  of  summoning  the  admiral  to  retrace 
his  course,  was  a  foolish  no  less  than  a  barbarous  act—one 
of  those  horrible  barbarities  of  civilization,  when  mora) 
principle  suddenly  forsakes  the  helm  and  the  merest  coars» 
Bess  emerges  in  its  room,  as  if  te  warn  us  against  the  ct  ild 
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i^  belief  that  civUization  is  able  to  extirpate  brutality  from 
human  nature. 

And,  as  if  what  they  had  done  had  n3t  been  enough,  the 
Tarentines  after  this  heroic  feat  atl^icked  Thurii,  the  Roman 
garrison  of  which  capitulated  in  conssequenco  of  a  surprise 
(in  the  winter  of  472-473) ;  and  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Thurines — the  same,  who 
hsid  so  ofien  been  abandoned  by  Tarentum  itself  in  termii 
of  agreement  to  the  Lucanians,  and  for  that  very  reason 
had  been  compelled  to  yield  to  Rome— for  their  desertion 
from  the  Hellenic  party  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians. 

The  barbarians,  however,  acted  with  a  moderation  which, 
Att«inptiaA  considering  their  power  and  the  provocation 
^^^^  they  had  received,  excites  astonishment.     It  was 

the  interest  of  Rome  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the 
Tarentine  neutrality,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  senate  ao 
cordingly  rejected  the  proposal,  which  a  minority  had  with 
natural  resentment  submitted,  to  declare  war  at  once  against 
the  Tarentines.  In  fact,  the  continuance  of  peace  on  the 
part  of  Rome  was  proffered  on  the  most  moderate  terms 
consistent  with  her  honour — the  release  of  the  captives,  the 
restoration  of  Thurii,  the  surrender  of  the  originators  of 
the  attack  on  the  fleet.  A  Roman  embassy  proceeded  with 
these  proposals  to  Tarentum  (473),  while  at  the 
same  time,  to  add  weight  to  their  words,  a  Ro- 
man army  under  the  consul  Lucius  Aemilius  advanced  into 
Samnium.  The  Tarentines  could,  without  forfeiting  aught 
of  their  independence,  accept  these  terms ;  and  considering 
the  little  inclination  for  war  in  so  wealthy  a  commercial 
tJty,  the  Romans  had  reason  to  presume  that  an  accommo- 
dation was  still  possible.  But  the  attempt  to  preserve 
peace  fiiiled,  whether  through  the  opposition  of  those  Ta* 
rentines  who  recognized  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  ag* 
grcBsions  of  Rome,  the  sooner  the  better,  by  a  resort  to 
arms,  or  merely  through  the  unruliness  of  the  city  rabble, 
which  with  characteristic  Greek  saucinesa  subjected  the  per* 
Bon  of  the  envoy  to  an  unworthy  insult.  The  consul  now 
advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory ;  but  instead  of  im* 
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n)ediate]}  x>inmencing  hostilities,  he  offered  onoe  more  the 
same  terms  of  peace ;  and,  when  this  proved  in  yain,  he 
began  to  lay  vaste  the  fields  and  country  houses,  and  he 
defeated  the  civic  militia.  The  principal  persons  captured, 
however,  were  released  without  ransom  ;  and  the  hope  was 
Uot  abandoned  that  the  pressure  of  war  would  give  to  the 
Aiistocratic  party  ascendancy  in  the  city  and  so  bring  about 
peace.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  was,  that  the  Romans 
were  unwilling  to  drive  the  city  into  the  arms  of  the  Epirot 
king.  His  designs  on  Italy  were  no  longer  a  secret.  A 
Tarentine  embassy  had  already  gone  to  Pyrrhus  and  r^ 
turned  without  having  accomplished  its  object.  The  king 
had  demanded  more  than  it  had  powers  to  grant.  It  was 
necessary  that  they  should  come  to  a  decision.  That  the 
civic  militia  knew  only  how  to  run  away  from  the  Romans, 
had  been  made  sufBciently  clear.  There  remained  only  the 
choice  between  a  peace  with  Rome,  which  the  Romans  still 
were  ready  to  agree  to  on  equitable  terms,  and  a  treaty 
with  Pyrrhus  on  any  conditions  that  the  king  might  think 
proper  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  choice  between  submission 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  subjection  to  the  despotism 
of  a  Greek  soldier.  The  parties  in  the  dty  were  almost 
equally  balanced*  At  length  the  ascendancy  re- 
n^moncd  mdned  with  the  national  party — a  result,  that 
*oii*iy.  ^^  ^^^  partly  to  the  justitiable  predilection 
which  led  them,  if  they  must  yield  to  a  master  at  all,  to 
prefer  a  Greek  to  a  barbarian,  but  partly  also  to  the  dread 
of  the  demagogues  that  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  modera- 
tion now  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances,  would  not  neg- 
lect on  a  fitting  opportunity  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  out- 
tuges  perpetrated  by  the  Tarentine  rabble.  The  city,  ac> 
i^)rdingly,  came  to  terms  with  Pyrrhus.  He  obtained  the 
supreme  command  of  the  troops  of  the  Tarentines  and  of 
the  other  Italians  in  arms  against  Rome,  along  with  the 
right  of  keeping  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  were,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the  city.  Pyrrhus, 
on  the  other  hand,  promised  to  remain  no  longer  in  Italy 
thar  was  necenary;  probably  with  the  tadt  reservatioii 
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that  his  own  judgment  should  fix  the  term  during  which  ne 
might  be  needed  there.  Nevertheless,  the  prey  had  almost 
slipped  out  of  his  hands.  While  the  Tarentine  envoys — 
the  chie&,  no  doubt,  of  the  war  party — were  absent  in  Epi- 
rus,  the  state  of  feellag  in  the  city,  now  hard  pressed  by 
the  Romans,  underwent  a  change.  The  chief  command  was 
already  entrusted  to  Agis,  a  man  favourable  to  Rome,  when 
the  return  of  the  envoys  with  the  concluded  treaty,  accom- 
panied by  Cineas  the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
again  brought  the  war-party  to  the  helm.  A  firmer  hand 
Laadiiuiof  ^^^  grasped  the  reins,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Prrrhns.  pitiful  vacillation.  In  the  autumn  of  473  Milo. 
the  general  of  Pyrrhus,  landed  with  3,000  Epi- 
rots  and  occupied  the  citadel  of  the  town.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  beginning  of  the  year  474  by  the 
king  himself,  who  landed  after  a  stormy  passage 
in  which  many  lives  were  lost.  He  transported  to  Taren- 
tum  a  respectable  but  miscellaneous  army,  consisting  partly 
of  household  troops,  Molossians,  Thcsprotians,  Chaonians, 
and  Ambraciots ;  partly  of  the  Macedonian  infantry  and 
the  Tbessalian  cavalry,  which  Ptolemy  king  of  Macedonia 
had  conformably  to  stipulation  handed  over  to  him  ;  partly 
of  Actolian,  Acamanian,  and  Athamanian  mercenarily.  Al- 
together it  numbered  20,000  phalangitae,  2000  archers,  500 
slingers,  3000  cavalry,  and  20  elephants,  and  thus  was  not 
much  smaller  than  the  army  with  which  fifly  years  before 
Alexander  had  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

The  affairs  of  the  coalition  were  in  no  very  fiivourable 
state  when  the  king  arrived.  rThc  Roman  con- 
ttfeoo^i-        sul  indeed,  as  soon  as  he  saW  the  soldiers  of 
**^  Milo  taking  the  field  against  him  instead  of  the 

Tarentine  militia,  had  abandoned  the  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  retreated  to  Apulia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tarentum,  the  Romans  virtually  ruled  all  Italy, 
llie  coalition  had  no  army  in  the  field  anywhere  in  Lower 
Italy ;  and  in  Upper  Italy  the  ]Struscans,  who  alone  were 
still  in  arms,  had  in  the  last  campaign  (473)  met 
with  nothing  but  defeat.     The  allies  had,  before 
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the  king  embarked,  committed  to  him  the  chief  oommaoA 
of  all  their  troops,  and  declared  that  they  were  able  to  place 
in  the  field  an  army  of  350,000  infantry  and  20,000  caTal^ 
ry.  The  reality  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  these  great  prem- 
ises.' The  army,  whose  chief  command  had  been  commit* 
ted  to  Pyrrhus,  had  still  to  be  created  \  and  for  the  time 
being  the  main  resources  available  for  forming  it  were  those 
of  Tarentum  alone.  The  king  gave  orders  for  the  raising 
of  an  army  of  Italian  mercenaries  at  the  expense  of  Taren- 
tum, and  called  out  the  able-bodied  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
war.  But  the  Tarcntines  had  not  so  understood  the  agree* 
ment.  They  had  thought  to  purchase  victory,  like  any 
other  commodity,  with  money  ;  it  was  a  sort  of  breach  of 
contract,  that  the  king  should  compel  them  to  fight  for  it 
themselves.  The  more  glad  the  citizens  had  been  nt  first 
afler  Milo's  arrival  to  be  quit  of  the  burdensome  service 
of  mounting  guard,  the  more  unwillingly  they  now  rallied 
to  the  standards  of  the  king :  it  was  necessary  to  threaten 
the  negligent  with  the  penalty  of  death.  This  resuh  now 
justified  the  peace  party  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  coxnmunica^ 
tions  were  entered  into,  or  at  any  rate  appeared  to  have 
been  entered  into,  even  with  Rome.  Pyrrhus,  prepared 
for  such  opposition,  immediately  treated  Tarentum  as  a  con- 
quered city ;  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  houses,  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  and  the  numerous  clubs  (<nKT(Tir<a) 
were  suspended,  the  theatre  was  shut,  the  promenaded  were 
closed,  and  the  gates  were  occupied  with  Epirot  guards.  A 
number  of  the  leading  men  were  sent  over  the  sea  as  host- 
ages ;  others  escaped  the  like  fate  by  flight  to  Rome.  These 
strict  measures  were  necessary,  for  it  was  absolutely  impoe 
sible  in  any  sense  to  rely  upon  the  Tarentines.  It  was  only 
now  that  the  king,  in  possession  of  that  important  city  as  a 
basis,  could  begin  operations  in  the  field. 

The  Romans  too  were  well  aware  of  the  conflict  which 

awaited  them.     In  order  first  of  all  to  secure  the 
fciomMin"         fidelity  of  their  allies  or,  in  other  words,  of  their 

subjects,  the  towns  that  could  net  be  depended 
on  were  garrisoned,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  indiv 
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pendenoe,  'where  it  seemed  needful,  were  arrested  or  exfr 
cuted :  suoh  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  the  memben 
of  the  senate  of  Praeneste.  For  the  war  itself  great  exer- 
tions were  made ;  a  war  contribution  was  levied ;  the  full 
contingent  was  called  forth  from  all  their  subjects  and 
allies;   even  the  proletarians  who  were  properly  exempt 

from  obligation  of  service  were  called  to  arms. 
^5™JJgJ  A  Roman  army  remained  as  a  reserve  in  the 
iS'^itSv     capital.     A  second  advanced  under  the  consul 

T'berius  Coruncanius  into  Etruria,  and  dispersed 
the  fcTces  ol  Volci  and  Volsinii.  The  main  force  was  of 
oourse  destined  (or  Lower  Italy ;  its  departure  was  hastened 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  reach  Pyrrhus  while  still 
in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  and  to  prevent  him  and  his 
forces  from  forming  a  junction  with  the  Samnites  and  other 
ttTiUth  Italian  levies  that  were  in  arms  against  Rome,  The 
Roman  garrisons,  that  were  placed  in  the  Greek  towns  of 
Lower  It^y,  were  intended  temporarily  to  check  the  king's 
progress.  But  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Rhe> 
gium'— 800  Campanians,  and  400  Sidicines,  under  a  Campa- 
nian  captain  Decius— deprived  the  Romans  of  that  impor- 
tant town.  It  was  not,  however,  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  Pyrrhus.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Campanians  against  the  Romans  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  produce  this  military  insurrection,  it  was  impossible 
on  the  other  hand  that  Pjrrhus,  who  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
shield  and  protect  the  HelUnes,  could  receive  as  his  allies 
troops  who  had  put  to  death  their  Rhegine  hosts  in  their 
own  houses.  Thus  they  remained  isolated,  in  close  league 
with  their  kinsmen  and  comrades  in  crime,  the  Mamertinesi 
(hat  ifl^  the  Campanian  mercenaries  of  Agathocles,  who  had 
by  similar  means  gained  possession  of  Messana  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  straits ;  and  they  pillaged  and  laid  wast€ 
for  their  own  behoof  the  adjacent  Greek  towns,  such  as  Cro- 
ton,  where  they  put  to  death  the  Roman  garrison,  and  Cau* 
lonk,  which  they  destroyed.  On  the  other  hand  the  Rch 
mans  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  weak  corps  which  advanced 
along  the  Lucanian  frontier  and  of  the  garrison  of  Venusia. 
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In  praventing  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites  from  uniting  with 
Pyrrhus ;  while  the  main  force — four  legions  as  it  would 
appear,  and  so,  with  a  correspording  number  of  allieo 
troops,  at  least  50,000  strong — marched  against  Pyrrims, 
under  the  consul  Publius  Laevinus. 

With  a  view  to  cover  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heradea, 

the  king  had  taken  up  a  position  with  ius  own 
E««dea.  and  the  Tarentine  troops  between  that  dtj  anc* 
£60u  Pandosia*   (474).     The  Romans,  covered  by 

their  cavalry,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Slrisiy 
and  opened  the  battle  with  a  fiery  and  successful  cavalry 
charge ;  the  king,  who  led  his  cavalry  in  person,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Greek  horsemen,  panic-struck  by 
the  disappearance  of  their  leader,  abandoned  the  field  to  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy.  Pyrrhus,  however,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  began  a  fresh  and  more  de* 
cisive  engagement.  Seven  times  the  legions  and  the  phi^ 
lanx  met  in  shock  of  battle,  and  still  the  conBict  was  und^ 
cided.  Then  Megacles,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  king, 
fell,  and,  because  on  this  hotly  contested  day  he  had  worn 
the  king's  armour,  the  army  for  the  second  time  believed 
that  the  king  had  fallen ;  the  ranks  wavered ;  Laevinus 
already  felt  sure  of  the  victory  and  threw  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the  Greeks.  But  Pyrrhus,  march 
ing  with  uncovered  head  ihrou^ih  the  ranks  of  the  infantry, 
revived  the  sinking  courage  of  his  troops.  The  elephants 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  reserve  were  brought  up  to 
meet  the  cavalry  ;  the  horses  took  fright  at  them  ;  the  sol- 
diers, not  knowing  how  to  encounter  the  huge  beasts,  turned 
and  fled ;  the  masses  of  disordered  horsemen  and  the  pur- 
suing elephants  at  length  broke  the  compact  ranks  of  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  the  elephants  in  concert  with  the  ex- 
cellent lliessalian  cavalry  wrought  great  slaughter  among 
the  fugitives.  Had  not  a  brave  Roman  soldier,  Gains  Mi- 
nucius,  the  first  hastate  of  the  fourth  legion,  wounded  one 
of  the  elephants  and  thereby  thrown  the  pursuing  troopt 

*  Near  the  modem  ADglona ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  betlci 
known  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  district  of  Coscnsii. 
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Into  GonfusioDy  the  Roman  army  would  have  been  extir 
pated  ;  aa  it  was,  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  troops  sao> 
oeeded  in  retreating  across  the  Siris.  Th&r  loss  was  great; 
'3000  Romans  were  found  by  the  victors  dead  or  wounded 
on  the  field  of  battle,  2000  were  brought  in  prisoners ;  tJi* 
Romans  themseives  stated  their  loss,  including  probably  ib^ 
wounded  carried  off  the  field,  at  15,000  men.  But  Pyi^ 
rhus's  army  had  suffered  not  much  less  :  nearly  4000  of  hit 
best  soldiers  strewed  the  field  of  battle,  and  several  of  hir 
ablest  captains  had  fallen.  Considering  that  his  loss  fell 
chiefly  on  the  veteran  soldiers  who  were  far  more  difficult 
to  be  replaced  than  the  Roman  militia,  and  that  he  owed  his 
victory  only  to  the  surprise  produced  by  the  attack  of  the 
elephants  which  could  not  be  often  repeated,  the  king,  skiU 
fill  judge  of  tactics  as  he  was,  may  well  at  an  after  period 
have  described  this  victory  as  resembling  a  defeat ;  although 
he  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  communicate  that  piece  of  sel^ 
criticism  to  the  public-— as  the  Roman  poets  afterwards  in 
vented  the  story — in  the'  inscription  of  the  votive  offering 
presented  by  him  at  Tarentum.  Politically  it  mattered  Wu 
tie  in  the  first  instance  at  what  sacrifices  the  victory  was 
bought ;  the  gain  of  the  first  battle  against  the  Romans  was 
of  inestimable  value  for  Pyrrhus,  His  talents  as  a  general 
had  been  brilliantly  displayed  on  this  new  field  of  battle, 
and  if  anything  could  breathe  unity  and  energy  into  the 
languishing  league  of  the  Italians,  the  victory  of  Heradca 
oould  not  fail  to  do  so.  But  even  the  immediate  results  of 
the  victory  were  considerable  and  lasting.  Lucania  was 
lost  to  the  Romans :  Laevinus  collected  the  troops  stationed 
there  and  marched  to  Apulia.  The  Bruttians,  Lucanians, 
and  Samnites  joined  Pyrrhus  unmolested.  With  the  exoe[> 
tion  of  Rhegium,  which  pined  under  the  oppression  of  tho 
Campauian  mutineers,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  king,  and  Locri  was  even  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Roman  garrison ;  in  his  case  they  were  per^ 
Buaded,  and  with  reason,  that  they  would  not  be  abandoned 
to  the  Italians.  The  Sabellians  and  Greeks  thus  passed 
over  to  Pyrrhus^    but  the  Tictory  produced  no  furtho 
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oflfect.  The  Latins  showed  no  inclination  to  g«t  qnit  of  the 
Roman  rule,  burdensome  as  it  might  be,  by  the  help  of  ■ 
foreign  dynast.  Venusia,  although  now  wholly  surrounded 
by  enemies,  adhered  with  unshaken  stead&stnesa  to  Romo. 
Pyrrhus  proposed  to  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  Siris,  whose 
brave  demeanour  the  chivalrous  king  requited  by  the  mosi 
honourable  treatment,  that  they  should  enter  his  army  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  Greek  fashion ;  but  he  learned  that  he 
wos  fighting  not  with  mercenaries,  but  with  %  nation.  Nol 
one,  either  Roman  or  Latin,  took  service  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  proposed  peace  to  the  Romans.  He  was  too 
Attempts  ftt  sagacious  a  soldier  not  to  recognise  the  preoari* 
^^^^'  ousness  of  his  fi^oting,  and  too  skilled  a  states* 

man  not  to  profit  opportunely  by  the  moment  whidi  placed 
him  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  the  ooncluaion  of 
peace.  He  now  hoped  that  under  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  great  battle  on  the  Romans  he  should  be  able  to  fi&> 
cure  the  fk*eedom  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  and  to  call 
into  existence  between  them  and  Rome  a  series  of  states  of 
the  second  and  third  order  as  dependent  allies  of  the  new 
Greek  power  ;  for  such  was  the  tenor  of  his  demands  :  the 
release  of  all  Greek  towns — and  therefore  of  the  Campa^ 
niau  and  Lucanian  towns  in  particular — from  allegiance  to 
Rome,  and  restitution  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Sam- 
nitos,  Dauiiians,  Lucaniuns,  and  Bruttians,  or  in  other  wurdii 
especially  the  surrender  of  Luceria  and  Venusia.  A  fui% 
ther  struggle  with  Rome  might  be  inevitable,  but  it  was  not 
desirable  at  any  rate  to  begin  it  till  the  western  Hellouea 
should  be  united  under  one  ruler,  till  Sicily  should  be  aio 
quire<l  and  perhaps  Africa  be  conquered. 
,  Provided  with  such  instructions,  the  Thessalian  Gneaa, 
the  confidential  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  went  to  Rome.  That 
dexterous  negotiator,  whom  his  cont4*niporaries  compared 
to  Demosthenes  so  far  as  a  rhetorician  might  be  compaied 
to  a  statesman  and  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  to  a  popular 
leader,  had  orders  to  display  by  every  me«ns  the  respecl 
which  the  victor  of  Ileraclea  really  felt  for  his  vanquished 
opponents,  to  make  known  the  wish  of  the  king  to  come  to 
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Rome  in  person,  to  influence  men's  lainda  in  the  king*( 
&vour  by  panegyrics  which  sound  so  well  in  thu  moutli  of 
ftn  enemy,  by  earnest  flatteries,  and,  as  opportunity  ofTored, 
also  by  well-timed  giUa — in  short  to  try  upon  the  Romauii 
all  the  arts  of  cabinet  policy,  as  theyjiad  been  tested  at  the 
courts  of  Alexandria  and  Antiuch^  i  Tin  senate  hesitated  ; 
to  many  it  seemed  a  prudent  course  to  draw  back  a  step 
and  to  wait  till  their  dangei'ous  antagonist  should  have  fur> 
tbcr  entangled  himself  or  should  be  no  more.      But  the 

grey^iaiied  and  blind  consular  Appius  Claudius 
«*^-  {censor  442,  consul  447,  458),  who  had  long 

withdrawn  from  state  affairs  Ijut  had  himself 
conducted  at  this  decisive  moment  to  the  senate,  breathed 
the  unbroken  energy  of  hia  own  vehement  nature  with  words 
of  lire  into  the  souls  of  the  younger  generation.  They 
gave  to  the  message  of  the  king  the  proud  reply,  which  was 
first  heard  on  this  occasion  and  became  thenceforth  a  maxim 
of  the  state,  that  Rome  never  negotiated  so  long  as  there 
were  foreign  troops  on  Italian  ground ;  and  to  make  good 
their  words  they  dismissed  the  ambassador  at  once  from 
the  city.  The  object  of  the  mission  had  failed,  and  the  dex- 
terous diplomatist,  instead  of  producing  ^n  effect  by  his 
oratorical  art,  had  on  the  contrary  been  himself  impressed 
by  Gucli  manly  earnestness  after  so  severe  a  defeat — he  de. 
Glared  at  home  that  every  burgess  in  that  city  had  seemed 
to  him  a  king ;  in  truth,  the  courtier  had  guned  a  sight  of 
ft  free  people. 

Pyrrhus,  who  during  these  negotiations  hod  advanced 

into  Campania,  immediately  on  the  news  of  their 
S^i!jS  being  broken  off  marched  ngahtst  Rome,  to  co- 

Jg^  operate  with  the  Etruscans,  to  shake  the  allies 

"f  R""-"  "xd  to  threaten  the  city  itself.  But 
lowed  themselves  to  be  terrified  as 
ins  of  the  herald  "  to  enroll  in  the 
young  men  immediately  after  the 
rcBSed  forward  in  crowds  to  enlist; 
cd  legions  and  the  corps  withdrawn 
stronger  than  before,  fulloircd  tht 
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marcli  of  the  king.  He  protected  Capua  agAinst  him,  and 
frustrated  his  endeavours  to  enter  into  communications  with 
N^eapolis.  So  firm  was  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  that^ 
excepting  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  no  allied  state  of  any 
Qjte  dared  to  break  off  from  the  Roman  aUiaiicc.  Thee 
Pyrrhus  turned  against  Rome  itself.  Through  a  rich  c<»un- 
try,  whose  flourishing  condition  he  beheld  with  astonish 
nient,  he  marched  against  Fregellae  which  he  surprised, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  reached  Anagnia,  which 
is  not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Rome.  No  army  crossed 
his  path ;  but  everywhere  the  towns  of  Latium  closed  their 
gates  against  him,  and  with  measured  step  Laevinus  fol- 
lowed him  from  Campania,  while  the  consul  Tiberius  Co- 
runcanius,  who  had  just  concluded  a  seasonable  peace  with 
the  Etruscans,  brought  up  a  second  Roman  army  from  the 
north,  and  in  Rome  itself  the  reserve  was  preparing  for  bat- 
tle under  the  dictator  Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus.  In  these 
circumstances  Pyrrhus  could  accomplish  nothing;  no  course 
was  left  to  him  but  to  retire.  For  a  time  he  still  remained 
inactive  in  Campania  in  presence  of  the  united  armies  of 
the  two  consuls ;  but  no  opportunity  occurred  of  striking 
an  effective  blo"^.  When  winter  came  on,  the  king  evacu- 
ated the  enemy's  territory,  and  distributed  his  trc»ops  among 
the  friendly  towns,  taking  up  his  own  winter  quarters  in 
Tarentum.  Thereupon  the  Romans  also  desisted  from  their 
operations.  The  army  occupied  standing  quarters  near 
Firmum  in  Picenum,  where  by  command  of  the  senate  the 
legions  defeated  on  the  Siris  spent  the  winter  by  way  of 
punishment  under  tents. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  474.     The  separate  peaoe 

which  at  the  decisive  moment  Ctruria  hdA  cca- 

8ooon<iyear    cludcd  with  Romc,  and  the  king's  unexpected 

le  war.  r^jfj-gi^d  which  entirely  disappointed  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  Italian  confederates,  counterbalanced  in  great 
measure  the  impression  of  the  victory  of  Heraclea.  The 
Italians  complained  of  the  burdens  of  the  war,  particularly 
of  the  bad  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  quartered  among 
Shcni,  at  d  the  king,  weary  of  the  petty  quarrelling  and  of 
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the  impolitic  as  well  as  unmllitary  conduct  of  his  allies, 
began  to  feel  that  the  problem  which  had  fallen  to  him  to 
solve  might  be,  despite  all  tactical  successes,  politically  in 
soluble.  [  The  arrival  of  a  Roman  embassy  of  three  coih 
sulars,  including  Gaius  Fabricius  the  conqueror  of  Thurii, 
again  revi  fed  in  him  for  a  moment  the  hopes  of  peace ;  but 
it  !»ooi  appeared  that  they  had  only  power  to  treat  for  the 
ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  rejected  their 
demand,  but  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia  he  released  all 
the  prisoners  on  their  word  of  honour.  Their  keeping  of 
that  word,\nd  the  repulse  by  the  Roman  ambassador  of  an 
attempt  at  bribery,  were  celebrated  by  posterity  in  a  man- 
ner most  unbecoming  and  betokening  rather  the  dishonour- 
able  character  of  the  later,  than  the  honourable  feeling  of 
that  earlier,  epoch. 

In  the  spring  of  475  Pyrrhus  resumed  the  offensive,  and 

advanced  into  Apulia,  whither  the  Roman  army 

Battle  of        marched  to  meet  him.     In  the  hope  of  shaking 

Anacaiim.      ^j^^   Roman   symmachy  in  these  regions  by  a 

decisive  victory,  the  king  offered  battle  a  second  time,  and 
the  Romans  did  not  decline  it.  The  two  armies  encoun* 
tered  each  other  near  Ausculum  (Ascoli  di  Puglia).  Under 
the  banner  of  Pyrrhus  there  fought,  besides  his  Epirot  and 
Macedonian  troops,  the  Italian  mercenaries,  the  burgess- 
force — the  white  shields,  as  they  were  called — of  Tarentum, 
and  the  allied  Liicanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites — alto- 
gether 70,000  infantry,  of  whom  16,000  were  Greeks  and 
Epirots,  more  than  8000  cavalry,  and  nineteen  elephants. 
The  Romans  were  supported  on  that  day  by  the  I^atins, 
Campaiuans,  Volscians,  Sabines,  Umbrians,  Marrucinians, 
Paelignians,  Frentanians,  and  Arpanians.  They  too  num- 
bered above  70,000  infantry,  of  whom  20,000  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  8000  cavalry.  Both  parties  had  made  altera- 
tions in  their  military  system.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  with 
the  sharp  eye  of  a  soldier  the  advantages  of  the  Roman 
manipular  organization,  had  on  the  wings  substituted  foi 
the  long  front  of  his  phalanxes  an  arrangement  by  comp» 
nies  with  intervals  between  them  in  imitation  of  the  co 
22* 
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horts,  Slid — ^perhaps  for  politioal  no  less  than  fcr  military 
reasons — had  placed  the  Tarentine  and  Saoinite  eohorta  W 
tween  the  subdivisious  of  his  own  men.  In  the  eentre 
dlon*)  the  Epirot  phalanx  atood  in  close  order.  For  th^ 
parposo  of  keeping  off  the  elephants  the  Romans  prodooei? 
a  species  of  war-^haric^,  from  which  projected  iron  polea 
furnished  with  chafing-dishes,  and  on  whidi  ware  £wtened 
moveable  masts  adjusted  so  ae  to  admit  of  lowering,  and 
ending  in  an  iron  spike — in  some  degree  the  model  of  tha 
boarding-bridges  which  w^e  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  the 
first  Punic  war. 

According  to  the  Greek  account  of  the  battle,  whiob 
seems  less  one-sided  than  the  Boman  account  also  extanti 
the  Greeks  had  the  disadvantage  on  the  first  day,  as  they 
did  not  succeed  in  deploying  their  line  along  the  steep  and 
marshy  banks  of  the  riyer  where  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  battle,  or  in  bringing  their  cavalry  and  elephants 
into  action.  On  the  second  day,  however,  Pyrrhus  antici- 
pated the  Romans  in  occupying  the  intersected  ground,  and 
thus  gained  without  loss  the  plain  where  he  could  without 
disturbance  draw  up  his  phalanx.  Vainly  did  Uie  Romans 
with  desperate  courage  fall  sword  in  hand  on  the  sarissae; 
the  phalanx  preserved  an  unshaken  front  under  every  a» 
sault,  but  in  its  turn  was  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  not  till  the  numei-ous  escort 
of  the  elephants  had,  with  arrows  and  stones  hurled  from 
slings,  dislodged  the  combatants  stationed  in  the  Boman 
war-chariots  and  had  out  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  the 
elephants  pressed  upon  the  Roman  line,  that  it  began  to 
waver.  The  giving  way  of  the  guard  attached  to  the  Ro* 
man  diariots  formed  the  signal  for  universal  flight,  which, 
however,  did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  as  the 
adjoining  camp  received  the  fiigitives.  The  Ronum  aocouuc 
of  the  battle  alone  mentions  the  circumstance,  that  during 
the  principal  engagement  an  Arpanian  corps  detached  from 
the  Roman  main  force  had  attacked  and  set  on  fire  the 
weakly-guarded  Epirot  camp ;  but,  even  if  this  were  oo^ 
rect,  t^e  Romans  are  not  at  all  just'fied  in  their  assertirif 
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that  the  battle  remained  undecided.  Both  accounts,  on  the 
contrary,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Roman  army  retreated 
across  the  river,  and  tliat  Pyrrhus  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field  of  battle.  The  number  of  the  fallen  was,  ao« 
cording  to  the  Greek  account,  6000  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 3505  on  that  of  the  Greeks.*  Amongst  the  wound- 
ed was  the  king  himself,  whose  arm  had  been  pierced  with 
A  javelin,  while  he  was  fighting,  as  was  his  wont,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  Pyrrhus  had  achieved  a  victory,  but 
his  were  unfruitful  laurels ;  the  victory  was  creditable  to 
the  kuig  as  a  general  and  as  a  soldier,  but  it  did  not  pro- 
mote his  political  designs.  "What  Pyrrhus  needed  was  a 
brilliant  success  which  should  break  up  the  Roman  army 
and  give  an  opportunity  and  impulse  to  the  wavering  allies 
to  change  sides ;  but  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  con- 
federacy still  remained  unbroken,  and  the  Greek  army, 
which  was  nothing  without  its  leader,  was  fettered  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  consequence  of  his  wound.  He  was 
obliged  to  renounce  the  campaign  and  to  go  into  winter 
quarters ;  which  the  king  took  up  in  Tarentum,  the  Romans 
on  this  occasion  in  Apulia.  It  was  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  resources  of  the 
king  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  Romans,  just  as,  politi- 
cally, the  loose  and  refractory  coalition  could  not  stand  a 
comparison  with  the  firmly  established  Roman  syminachy. 
The  sudden  and  vehement  style  of  the  Greek  warfare  and 
the  genius  of  the  general  might  perhaps  ach'cve  another 
such  victory  as  those  of  Hcraclea  and  Ausculuin,  but  every 
new  victory  was  wearing  out  his  resources  for  further  en- 
terprise, and  it  was  clear  that  the  Romans  already  felt 

*  These  numbers  appear  credible.  The  Roman  account  assigns^ 
probably  in  dead  and  wounded,  15,000  to  each  side ;  a  later  one  even 
specifies  6000  as  dead  on  the  Roman,  and  20,000  on  the  Greek  side. 
These  accounts  may  be  mentioned  here  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in 
one  of  the  tew  instances  where  it  is  possible  to  check  the  statement,  tht 
ontrustworthiness — elmost  without  exception — of  the  reports  of  numbers, 
which  are  swelled  by  the  unscrupulous  invention  of  the  annalists  wit^ 
avalanchc-like  rapidity. 
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Uicniselves  the  stronger,  and  awaited  with  a  courageous  pa^ 
ciencc  final  victory.  Such  a  war  as  this  was  not  the  deli- 
cate game  of  art  that  was  practised  and  understood  by  tha 
Greek  princes.  All  strategical  combinations  were  shattered 
against  the  full  and  mighty  energy  of  the  national  levy.. 
Py rrhus  felt  how  matters  stood  :  weary  of  his  yictories  and 
despising  his  allies,  he  only  persevered  because  military 
honour  required  him  not  to  leave  Italy  till  he  should  have 
secured  his  clients  from  barbarian  assault.  With  his  impa^ 
tient  temperament  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  would  em- 
brace the  first  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  burdensome  duty ; 
and  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  Italy  was  soon 
presented  to  him  by  the  afiairs  of  Sicily. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (465)  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
^^  were  without  any  leading  power.     While  in  the 

go***>o°»  o'  several  Hellenic  cities  incapable  demagogues  and 
oTwe,  and  incapable  tyrants  were  replacing  each  other,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  old  rulers  of  the  western 
point,  were  extending  their  dominion  unmolested.  Aflcr 
Agrigentum  had  surrendered  to  them,  they  believed  that 
the  time  had  come  for  taking  final  steps  towards  the  end 
which  they  had  kept  in  view  for  centuries,  and  for  reducing 
the  whole  island  under  their  authority ;  they  set  themselves 
to  attack  Syracuse.  That  city,  which  formerly  by  its  armies 
and  fleets  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  island  with 
Carthago,  had  through  internal  dissension  and  the  weakness 
of  its  government  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  obliged  to  seek 
for  safety  in  the  protection  of  its  walls  and  in  foreign  aid ; 
and  none  could  afford  that  aid  but  king  Py  rrhus.  Py  rrhus 
was  the  husband  of  Agathocles's  daughter,  and  his  sou 
Alexander,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  Agathocles's 
grandson.  Both  were  in  every  respect  natural  heirs  ox  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  the  ruler  of  Syracuse ;  and  if  hef 
freedom  was  at  an  end,  Syracuse  might  find 
gjjjy^  compensation  in  becoming  the  capital  of  an  11  el 
lenic  empire  of  the  West.  So  the  Syracusan^ 
like  the  Tarentines,  and  under  similar  condi 
tions,  voluntarily  offered  their  sovereignty  U 
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king  Pyrrhus  (about  4*75);   and  by  a  singular 

conjuncture  of  affairs  everything  :iee:ned  to  coi> 

cur  towards  the  success  of  the  magnificent  plans  of  the  Epi 

ret  king,  based  as  they  primarily  were  on  the  possessioA 

of  Tarentum  and  Syracuse. 

The  immediate  effect^  indeed,  of  this  union  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  under  one  control  was  a 


TiroeaBom*  closer  Concert  also  on  the  part  of  their  antago- 
thiff?.  nists.     Carthage  and  Rome  now  converted  their 

old  commercial  treaties  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
«»•  fensive  league  against  Pyrrhus  (475),  the  tenor 

of  which  was  that,  if  Pyrrhus  invaded  Roman 
or  Carthaginian  territory,  the  party  which  was  not  attacked 
should  furnish  that  which  was  assailed  with  a  contingent  on 
its  own  territory  and  should  itself  defray  the  expense  of  the 
auxiliary  troops ;  that  in  such  an  event  Carthage  should  be 
bound  to  furnish  transports  and  to  assist  the  Romans  also 
with  a  war  fleet,  but  the  crews  of  that  fleet  should  not  be 
obliged  to  fight  for  the  Romans  by  land ;  that  lastly,  both 
states  should  pledge  themselves  not  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Pyrrhus.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  entering 
into  the  treaty  was  to  facilitate  their  attack  on  Tarentum 
and  to  cut  off  Pyrrhus  from  his  own  country,  neither  of 
which  ends  could  be  attained  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Punic  fleet ;  the  object  of  the  Carthaginians  was  to  do 
tain  the  king  in  Italy,  so  that  they  might  be  able  without 
molestation  to  carry  into  effect  their  designs  on  Syracuse.* 
It  was  accordingly  the  interest  of  both  powers  in  the  first 
instance  to  secure  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Sicily«  A 
powerful  Carthaginian  fleet  of  120  sail  under  the  admiral 

*  The  later  Romans,  and  the  modems  following  them,  give  a  yersion 
of  the  league,  as  if  the  Romans  had  designedly  avoided  accepting  the 
Carthaginian  help  in  Italy.  This  would  hare  been  irrational,  and  th« 
IkAts  pronounce  against  it.  The  ciroomstance  that  Hago  did  not  land  at 
Ostia  is  to  be  explained  not  bj  any  such  foresight,  but  umply  by  the  fact 
that  Latium  was  not  at  all  threatened  by  Pyrrhus  aud  so  did  not  need 
Oartbagiaian  aid ;  and  the  Carthaginians  certainly  fought  for  Rome  in 
front  of  Rhcgium. 
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Mago  pj  occeded  from  Ostia,  whither  Mago  seems  to  have 
goDc  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  Th6 
MaraertineSy  who  anticipated  righteous  punish uient  for  taeir 
outrage  upon  the  Greek  population  of  Messaoa,  in  the  event 
of  Pyrrhus  becoming  ruler  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  attached 
themselves  closely  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians^  and 
secured  foi  them  the  Sicilian  side  of  the  straits.  The  allies 
would  willingly  have  brought  Rhegium  also  on  the  oppo 
site  coast  under  their  power ;  but  Rome  could  not  possibly 
pardon  the  Campanian  garrison,  and  an  attempt  of  the  com- 
bined Romans  and  Carthaginians  to  gain  the  city  by  foi-oo 
of  arms  miscarried.  The  Carthaginian  fleet  sailed  thence 
for  Syracuse  and  blockaded  the  city  by  sea,  while  at  the 
,^  same  time  a  strong  Phoenician  army  began  the 

TiiM  yew  siege  by  land  (476).  It  was  high  time  that  Pyr- 
rhus  should  appear  at  Syracuse :  but,  in  fact^ 
matters  in  Italy  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  and  his  troops  could  be  dispensed  with  there.  The  two 
consuls  of  47G,  Gains  Fabricius  Luscinus,  and 
Quint  US  Aemilius  Papus,  both  experienced  gen* 
erals,  had  begun  the  new  campaign  with  vigour,  and  although 
the  Romans  had  hitherto  sustained  nothing  but  defeat  io 
this  war,  it  was  not  they  but  the  victors  that  were  weary 
of  it  and  longed  for  peace.  Pyrrhus  made  another  attempt 
to  obtain  an  accommodation  on  tolerable  terms.  The  con- 
sul Fabricius  had  handed  over  to  the  king  a  wretch,  who 
bad  proposed  to  poison  him  on  condition  of  being  well  paid 
fur  it.  Not  only  did  tlie  king  in  token  of  gratitude  release 
all  his  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom,  but  he  felt  him« 
sell*  80  moved  by  the  generosity  of  his  brave  opponents 
that  he  oiFered,  by  way  of  personal  recompense,  a  singula rw^ 
ly  £iir  and  favourable  pe^k^.  Cineas  appears  to  have  gone 
(Aice  more  to  Rome,  and  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  seri- 
ously apprehensive  diat  Rome  might  come  to  terms.  But 
the  senate  remained  firm,  and  repeated  its  former  answer. 
Unless  the  king  was  willing  to  allow  Syracuse  to  &il  into 
dio  liands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  to  have  his  grand  scheme 
viler eby  disconcerted,  no  other  course   remained   than    tc 
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abandon  his  Italian  allies  and  to  confine  himself  for  the  tim« 
being  to  the  occupation  of  the  most  important  seaports, 
particularly  Tarentum  and  Locri.  In  vain  the  Lucauiani 
and  Sauinitea  conjured  him  not  to  desert  them  ;  in  vain  the 
Tareiitines  summoned  him  cither  to  comply  with  his  duty 
as  their  general  or  to  give  them  back  their  city.  The  k'ng 
met  theii  complaints  and  reproaches  with  the  consolatorji 
assurance  that  better  times  were  coming,  or  with  abrupt 
Anharfca-  dismissal.  Milo  remained  behind  i  i  Tarentum ; 
SSs^for^  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  in  Locii;  and  Pyr- 
Sicily*  rhus,  with  his  main  force,  embarked  in  ^t  spring 

*^  of  476  at  Tarentum  for  Syracuse. 

By  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  the  hands  of  the  Roipans 
Th«  wM  m  were  set  free  in  Italy ;  none  ventured  to  oppose 
Italy  flogi.  them  in  the  open  field,  and  their  antagonists 
everywhere  confined  themselves  to  their  fastnesses  or  their 
forests.  The  struggle  however  was  not  terminated  so  rapid* 
ly  as  might  have  been  expected ;  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  nature  as  a  warfare  of  mountain  skirmishes  and  sieges, 
partly  also,  doubtless,  from  the  exhaustipn  of  the  Romans, 
whose  fearful  losses  are  indicated  by  a  decrease  of  17,000 
sn.  175.  >  m  the  burgess-roll  from  473  to  479.  h\  476  the 
278-  \  consul  Gains  Fabricius  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
considerable  Tarentine  settlement  of  Ileraclea  to  enter  into 
a  sepai-ate  peace,  which  was  granted  to  it  on  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms.  In  477  a  desultory  warfare 
was  carried  on  in  Samnium,  where  an  attack 
thoughtlessly  made  on  some  entrenched  heights  cost  the 
Ramans  many  lives,  and  thereafber  in  southern  Italy,  where 
(he  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  were  defeated.  On  the  othei 
hand  Milo,  issuing  from  Tarentum,  anticipated  the  Romans 
iu  their  attempt  to  surprise  Croton  :  whereupon  the  Epirot 
garrison  made  even  a  successful  sortie  against  the  besieging 
army.  At  length,  however,  the  consul  succeeded  by  a 
stratagem  in  inducing  it  to  march  forth,  and  in  possessing 
himself  of  the  undefended  town  (477).  An  in* 
cident  of  more  moment  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
Epirot  garrison  by  the  I^ocrians,  who  had  formerly  surren 
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dcred  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  king,  and  now  atoned  for 
one  act  of  treiichcry  by  another.  By  that  step  the  whole 
south  coast  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  with  the 
exception  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum.  These  successefl^ 
however,  advanced  the  main  object  but  little.  Lower  Italj 
itself  had  long  bc«n  defenceless ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  not  sub- 
dued so  long  as  Tarentum  remained  in  his  hands  and  en» 
bled  hiiA  to  renew  the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  Romans 
could  not  think  of  undertaking  the  siege  of  that  city.  Even 
apart  from  the  fact  that  in  siege- war  fare,  which  had  bee4i 
revolutionized  by  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  the  Romans  were  at  a  very  decided  disadvantMge 
when  matched  against  an  experienced  and  resolute  Greek 
commandant,  a  strong  fleet  was  needed  for  such  an  enter* 
prise,  and,  although  the  Carthaginian  treaty  promised  to  the 
Romans  support  by  sea,  the  afiairs  of  Carthage  herself  in 
Sicily  were  by  no  means  in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable 
her  to  grant  that  support. 

The  landing  of  Pyrrhus  on  the  island,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  had  taken  place  with- 
Srterof        out  interruption,  had  changed  at  once  the  aspect 
^"  of  matters  there.     He  had  immediately  relieved 

Syracuse,  had  in  a  short  time  united  under  his  sway  all  the 
free  Greek  cities,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Sicilian  confederation 
had  wrested  from  the  Carthaginians  nearly  their  whole  po«i- 
soHsions.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Carthaginians  could, 
by  the  help  of  their  fleet  which  at  that  time  ruled  the  Medi- 
terranean without  a  rival,  maintain  themselves  in  Lilybao- 
urn  ;  it  was  with  diflionlty,  and  amidst  constant  assaults, 
that  the  Mamortines  held  their  ground  in  Messana.  Under 
such  circumstances,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of 
475,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  Rome  to 
lend  hei  aid  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  far  rather  than 
that  of  Carthage  to  help  the  Romans  with  her  fleet  to  con- 
quer  Tarentum  ;  but  on  neither  side  was  there  much  incli- 
nation to  secure  or  to  extend  the  power  of  the  other.  Cai* 
thage  had  only  offered  help  to  the  Romans  when  the  real 
danger  was  past ;  they  in  their  turn  had  done  nothing  Ic 
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prevent  the  departure  of  the  kinfr  froir.  Italy  aLd  the  fall 
of  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily.  Indeed,  in  tpen  viola 
lion  of  the  treaties  Carthage  had  even  proposed  to  the  king 
a  separate  poace,  offering,  in  return  for  the  undisturbed  po* 
session  of  Lilybaeum,  to  give  up  nil  claim  to  her  othe^ 
tficilian  possessions  and  even  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
<ing  money  and  ships  of  war,  of  course  with  a  view  to  hi 4 
crossing  to  Italy  and  renewing  the  war  against  Home.  I* 
"WHS  evident,  however,  that  with  the  possession  of  Lilybao- 
um  and  the  departure  of  the  king  the  position  of  the  Car 
thaginians  in  the  island  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  had 
been  before  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus ;  the  Greek  cities  if  left 
to  themselves  were  powerless,  and  the  lost  territory  would 
be  easily  regained.  So  Pyrrhus  rejected  the  doubly  perfidi- 
ous proposal,  and  proceeded  to  build  for  himself  a  war 
fleet.  Mere  ignorance  and  shortsightedness  in  after  times 
censured  this  step  ;  but  it  was  quite  as  necessary  as  it  was, 
with  the  resources  of  the  island,  easy  of  accomplishment. 
Apart  ^oni  the  (^nsideration  that  the  sovereign  of  Ambra- 
cia,  Tarentum,  and  Syracuse  could  not  dispense  with  a  naval 
force,  he  needed  a  fleet  to  conquer  Lilybaeum,  to  protect 
Tarentum,  and  to  attack  Carthage  at  home  as  Agathocles, 
Regulus,  and  Scipio  did  before  or  afterwards  so  success- 
fully. Pyrrhus  never  was  so  near  to  the  attainment  of  his 
^  aim  as  in  the  summer  of  478,  when  he  saw  Car- 

thage  humbled  before  him,  commanded  Sicily, 
and  retained  a  firm  footing  in  Italy  by  the  possession  of  Ta> 
rentum,  and  when  the  newly-created  fleet,  which  was  to  con- 
nect, to  secure,  and  to  augment  these  successes,  lay  ready  for 
sea  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  real  weakness  of  the  position  of  Pyrrhus  lay  Jn  his 

faulty  internal  policy.  He  governed  Sicily  as 
gfrrenmeni  he  had  seen  Ptolemy  rule  in  Egypt :  he  showed 
^^'  *"■  no  respect  U;  the  local  constitutions ;  he  placed 
his  confidants  as  magistrates  over  the  cities  whenever,  and 
for  as  long  as,  he  pleased  ;  he  made  his  courtiers  judges  in* 
stead  of  the  native  jurymen  ;  he  pronounced  arbitrary  sen- 
tences of  confiscation,  banishment,  or  death,  even  againsi 
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(hoso  who  had  been  most  active  in  promoting  his  com  log 
tliithiir ;  he  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns,  and  culed  ovei 
S  cily  not  as  the  leader  of  a  national  league,  but  as  a  king, 
hi  so  doing  he  probably  reckoned  himself  according  to 
oTiental-Hellenietic  ideas  a  good  and  wise  ruler,  and  pec 
hapa  he  really  was  so ;  but  the  Greeks  bore  this  transplants 
tion  of  the  system  of  the  Diadochi  to  Syracuse  with  all  the 
impatience  of  a  nation  that  in  its  long  struggles  for  freedom 
had  lost  all  habits  of  discipline ;  the  Carthaginian  yoke  very 
soon  appeared  to  the  foolish  people  more  tolerable  than 
their  new  military  government.  The  principal  cities  en- 
tered into  communications  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  even 
with  the  Mamertines ;  a  strong  Carthaginian  army  ventured 
again  to  appear  on  the  island ;  and  everywhere  supported 
by  the  Greeks,  it  made  rapid  progress.  In  the  battle  which 
Pyrrhus  fought  with  it  fortune  was,  as  usual,  with  the 
"  Eagle ; "  but  the  circumstances  served  to  show  what  the 
state  of  feeling  was  in  the  island,  and  what  might  and  must 
ensue  when  the  king  should  depart.  , 

To  this  first  and  most  essential  error  Pyrrhus  added  a 

second ;  he  proceeded  with  his  fleet,  not  to  Lily- 

of  Inrhiu      baeum,  but  to  Tarentum.    It  was  evident,  look- 

from  ItaW 

^'  ing  to  the  very  ferment  in  the  minds  of  the 
Sicilians,  that  he  ought  first  of  all  to  have  driven  the  Car* 
thaginians  wholly  from  the  Island,  and  thereby  to  have  cut 
off  the  discontented  from  their  last  support,  before  he  turned 
his  attention  to  Italy  ;  in  that  quarter  there  was  nothing  to 
be  lost,  for  Tarentum  was  safe  enough,  and  the  other  allies 
were  of  little  moment  now  that  they  had  been  abandoned. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  soldierly  spirit  impelled  him  to 
wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  not  very  honourable 
departure  in  47G  by  a  brilliant  return,  and  that 
his  heart  bled  when  he  heard  the  complaints  of  the  Luca- 
niauB  and  Samnites.  But  problems,  such  as  Pyrrhus  had 
proposed  to  himself,  can  only  be  solved  by  men  of  iron  nar 
lure,  who  are  able  to  control  their  feelings  of  compassioi 
and  even  their  sense  of  honour ;  and  Pyrrhus  was  not  ont 
Df  these. 
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The  fiitai  embarkation  took  place  toward^  the  eiid  of 
170.  478.     On  the  voyage  the  new  Sji^racusan  flee 

Sdi^^^  had  to  sustain  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Cai  ^ 
>'*"«^**"»«  thaginians,  and  lost  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels.  The  departure  of  the  king  and  the  accounts  of  thk 
first  misfortune  sufficed  for  the  fall  of  the  Sicilian  kiugdom. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  news  all  the  cities  refused  to  the  ab- 
sent king  money  and  troops;  and  the  brilliant  state  col- 
lapsed even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  arisen,  partly  because 
the  king  had  himself  undermined  in  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects the  loyalty  and  affection  on  which  every  state  do* 
pends,  partly  because  the  people  lacked  the  devotedness  to 
renounce  freedom  for  perhaps  but  a  short  term  in  order  to 
Recom-  ^^®  ^^^^  nationality.  Thus  the  enterprise  of 
nusoiDemgpi  Pyrrhus  was  wrecked,  and  the  plan  of  his  life 
ion  wwr.  was  ruined  irretrievably  ;  he  was  thenceforth  an 
adventurer,  who  felt  that  he  had  been  great  and  was  so  no 
longer,  and  who  now  waged  war  not  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
but  in  order  to  drown  thought  amidst  the  reckless  excite* 
ment  of  the  game  and  to  find,  if  possible,  in  the  tumult  of 
battle  a  soldierS  death.  Arrived  on  the  Italian  coast,  the 
king  b^an  by  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Rhegium ; 
but  the  Campanians  repulsed  the  attack  witli  the  aid  of  the 
Mamertines,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  before  the  town 
the  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  act  of  striking  down 
an  oflicer  of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  band  he  surprised 
Locri,  whose  inhabitants  suffered  severely  for  their  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Epirot  garrison,  and  he  plundered  the  rich  treacK 
ury  of  the  temple  of  Persephone  there,  to  replenish  his 
empty  exchequer.  Thus  he  arrived  at  Tarcntum,  it  is  said 
with  20,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry.  But  i^hese  were  no 
longer  the  experienced  veterans  of  former  days,  and  the 
Italians  no  longer  hailed  theni  as  deliverers ;  the  confideneo 
and  hope  with  which  they  had  received  Pyrrhus  five  years 
before  were  gone ;  the  allies  were  destitute  of  money  and 

of  nien. 

f7A.]B»tii«      The  king  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of  479 

rentnm.  with  the  view  of  uiding  the  hardprcss'^  Sam 
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nites,  in  whose  territory  the  Romans  had  pasaed  the  pr» 
vious  winter;  ^nd  he  forced  the  consul  Manius  Curiiui 
to  give  battle  near  Beneventum  on  the  campus  Aru 
iinus,  before  he  could  form  a  junction  with  his  colleague 
advBLing  from  Lucania.  But  the  division  of  the  array 
which  was  intend«.d  to  take  the  Romans  in  flank,  lost  iU 
way  during  a  night  march  in  the  woods,  and  fiiiled  to  app€4ir 
at  the  decisive  moment;  and  after  a  hot  conflict  the  el» 
phants  again  decided  the  battle,  but  decided  it  in  fiivour  of 
the  Romans,  for,  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  archers  who 
were  stationed  to  protect  the  camp,  they  attacked  their  own 
people.  The  victors  occupied  the  camp ;  there  fell  into 
their  hands  1300  prisoners  and  four  elephants— -the  first 
that  were  seen  in  Rome — ^besides  an  immense  spoil,  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  the  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  the 
water  of  the  Anio  from  Tibur  to  Rome,  was  subsequently 
built.  Without  troops  to  keep  the  field  and  without 
money,  Pyrrhus  applied  to  his  allies  who  had  contributed 
to  his  equipment  for  Italy,  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and 
Asia ;  but  even  in  his  native  land  he  was  no  longer  feared, 
pyrrbiu  ^"^  ^'°  request  was  refused.  Despairing  of  sucy 
leaves  Italy,  q^^  against  Rome  and  exasperated  by  these  r^ 
fusals,  Pyrrhus  left  a  garrison  in  Tarentum,  and  went  home 
himself  in  the  same  year  (479)  to  Greece, 
where  some  prospect  of  gain  might  open  up  to 
the  desperate  player  sooner  than  amidst  the  steady  and 
measured  course  of  Italian  ailairs.  In  fact,  he  not  only 
rapidly  recovered  the  portion  of  his  kingdom  that  had  beeu 
taken  away,  but  once  more  grasped,  and  not  without  bui> 
cess,  at  the  Macedonian  throne.  But  his  last  plans  also 
were  thwarted  by  the  calm  and  cautious  policy  of  Aotigo* 
nus  Gonatas,  and  still  more  by  his  own  vehem(>noe  and  in- 
DoRihof  ability  to  tame  his  proud  spirit;  he  still  gained 
E^ioM.  battles,  but  he  no  longer  gained  any  lasting  suo 
cess,  and  met  his  death  in  a  miseTable  street 
•'*•  combat  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (482). 

In  Italy  the  war  came  to  an  end  with  the  battle  of  BenQ|^ 
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£mi  itnifl.  ventum ;  the  last  convulsive  struggles  of  the 
e)«ain  Italy,  national  party  died  slowly  away.  So  long  in- 
deed as  the  warrior  prince,  whose  mighty  arm  had  ventured 
to  seize  the  reins  of  destiny  in  Italy,  was  still  among  the 
living,  he  held,  even  when  absent,  the  stronghold  of  Taren* 
c^oncf  ^^^  against  Rome.  Although  after  the  de- 
**'**^****  parture  of  the  king  the  peace  party  recovered 
Moendancy  in  the  city,  Milo,  who  commanded  there  on  bo- 
half  of  Pyrrhus,  rejected  their  suggestions  and  allowed  the 
citizens  favourable  to  Rome,  who  had  erected  a  separate  fort 
for  themselves  in  the  territory  of  Tarentum,  to  conclude 
peace  with  Rome  as  they  pleased,  without  on  that  account 
opening  his  gntes.  But  when  afler  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  and  Milo  saw  that 
the  citizens  were  on  the  point  of  delivering  up  the  city  to 
the  Carthagiui^s,  he  preferred  to  hand  over  the  citadel  to 
the  Roman  consul  Lucius  Papirius  (482),  and 
*1jy  that  means  to  secure  a  free  departure  for 
himself  and  his  troops.  For  the  Romans  this  was  an  im- 
mense piece  of  good  fortune.  After  the  experiences  of 
Philip  before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  of  Demetrius  be- 
fore Rhodes,  and  of  Pyrrhus  before  Lilybaeum,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  strategy  of  that  period  was  at  all  able 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  a  town  well  fortified,  well  de* 
fended,  and  freely  accessible  by  sea ;  and  how  different  a 
turn  matters  might  have  taken,  had  Tarentum  become  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  Italy  what  Lilybaeum  was  to  them  in 
Sicily !  What  was  done,  however,  could  not  be  undone. 
The  Carthaginian  admiral,  when  he  saw  the  citadel  in  the 
hands  of  ^he  Romans,  declared  that  he  had  only  appeared 
before  Tarentum  conformably  to  the  treaty  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  his  allies  in  the  siege  of  the  town,  and  set  sail  for 
Africa ;  and  the  Roman  embassy,  which  was  sent  to  Car- 
thage to  demand  explanations  and  make  complaints  regard- 
ing the  attempted  occupation  of  Ttirentum,  brought  back 
nothing  but  a  solemn  confirmation  on  oath  of  that  assertion 
as  to  its  friendly  design,  with  which  accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans had  for  the  time  to  rest  content.     Th(H  Tarcntincs  ob 
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Uiiiod  from  Rome,  probably  on  the  interceMi<»i  at  emi- 
grants,  the  reetontiou  of  thdr  autonomy ;  but  their  arnii 
and  ships  had  to  be  given  up  and  tbmr  waila  had  to  b* 
pulled  down. 

la  the  some  year,  in  which  Tarentum  became  Koman, 

the  Sainnites,  Lucanians,  aud  Bruttians  fioall* 

<it  Uwrt        eubmttted.     The  latter  were  obliged  to  cede  tb« 

'■  half  of  the  lucratire,  and  for  ship-building  im 

portant,  forest  of  Sila. 

At  length  also  the  band  that  for  ten  years  bad  sheltered 
tbiimselves  in  Rhegium  were  duly  chastised  for  the  brencJi 
of  their  military  oath,  as  well  as  for  the  murder  of  tha 
dtizens  of  Rhegium  and  of  the  garrison  of  Croton.     tn  thb 
instance  Rome,  while  vindicating  her  own  rights,  vindicated 
the  general  cause  of  the  Hellenes  agunst  the  barbarians. 
Hioro,  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse,  accordingly  supported 
the  Romans  before  Rhegium  by  sending  supplies  and  a  con- 
tingent, and  in  combination  with  the  Roman  expedition 
against  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  he  mode  an  attuck  upon 
their  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-criminals,  the  MamflP> 
tines  of  Messana.     The  siege  of  the  latter  town  was  lung 
protracted.      On   the   other   band   Bbegium,  although  the 
mutineers  resisted  long  and  obstinately,  was  stormed  by 
the  Romans  in  484  j  the  survivors  of  the  garri- 
son were  scourged  and  beheaded  in  die  public 
market  at  Rome,  while  the  old  inhabitants  wore  recalled 
and,   as   far  as  possible,    reinstated   in   their  possessions. 
Thus  all  Italf  was,  in  484,  reduced  to  subjection. 
The  Samnites  alone,  the  most  obstinate  antago- 
nists of  Rome,  still  in  spite  of  the  official  conclusion  of 
peace  continued  the  struggle  as  "  robbers,"  ac 
that  in  485  both  consuls  bad  to  be  once  mure 
despatoied  against  thorn.    But  even  the  most  higb-apirited 
niitionai  courage — the  bravery  of  despair — cornel  to  an 
'      '  '  and  the  gibbet  at  length  carried  quiot  even 

ins  of  Samnium. 
uring  of  these  immense  scquialtioaa  a  vsm 
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Qg^g^gjj^       series  of  colonies  was  instituted  :  Paestum  and 
yon  of  new     Cosa  in  Lucania  (481) ;  Beneveutum  (486),  and 


and  roads.       Aesemia  (about  491)  to  hold  Samnium  in  check : 

273     268l 

268'.  268.        and,  as  outposts  against  the  Gauls,  Arimlnum 


(486),  Firmum  in  Picenum  (about  490),  and 
f he  burgess  colony  of  Castrum  Novum.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  cohtinuatiou  of  the  great  southern  highway — 
which  acquired  in  the  fortress  of  Beneventum  a  new  station 
intermediate  between  Capua  and  Venusia — as  far  as  the  sea- 
ports of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  for  the  colonization 
of  the  latter  seaport,  which  Roman  policy  had  selected  as 
the  rival  and  successor  of  the  Tarentine  emporium.  The 
construction  of  the  new  fortresses  and  roads  gave  rise  to 
some  further  wars  with  the  small  tribes,  whose  territory 
jy^  was  thereby  curtailed :  with  the  Picentes  (486, 

486),  a  number  of  whom  were  transplanted  to 
the  district  of  Salernum ;  with  the  Sallentinea 
(487,  488) ;  and  with  the  Umbrian  Sassinates 
(487,  488),  who  seem  to  have  occupied  the  territory  of  Arl- 
minum  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Senones.  By  these  estab- 
Ibhments  the  dominion  of  Rome  was  extended  over  the 
interior  of  Lower  Italy,  and  generally  from  the  Apennines 
to  the  Ionian  sea. 

Before  we  describe  the  political  organization  of  the  Italy 
ifRrf«tn^  which  was  thus  united  \mder  the  government  of 
raiAtioiifl.  Rome,  it  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the 
maritime  relations  that  subsisted  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  cen* 
turies.  At  this  period  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  the 
main  competitors  for  the  dominion  of  the  western  waters* 
On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  great  temporary  suo 
cesses  which  Dionysiiis  (348-389),  AgaOiodea 
J^l;  (437-465),  and  Pyrrhus  (476-478)  obtointrd  at 

^  sea,  Carthage  had  the  preponderance,  and  Syr<«- 

cuse  sank  more  and  more  into  a  second-rate  naval  power. 
The  maritime  importance  of  Etruria  was  wholly  gone  (p. 
415)  ;  the  hitherto  Etruscan  island  of  Corsica,  if  it  did  not 
quite  pass  into  the  possession,  fell  under  the  maritime  su- 
premacy, of  the  Carthaginians.    Tarentum,  which  for  s 
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time  had  played  a  considerable  part,  had  its  power  broken 
by  the  Roman  occupation.  The  brave  Massiliots  main- 
tained their  ground  in  their  own  waters ;  but  they  exercised 
no  material  influence  over  the  course  of  events  in  those  of 
Italy.  The  other  maritime  cities  hardly  require  to  be  taken 
iitto  serious  account 

Home  itself  was  not  exempt  from  a  nmilar  &te;  ill 

own  waters  were  likewise  commanded  by  foreigi 

the  Roman      fleets.    It  was  indeed  from  the  first  a  maritime 

fta     power.    ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  period  of  its  vigouT  never  was 

80  untrue  to  its  ancient  traditions  as  whoUy  to  neglect  its 
war  marine  or  so  foolish  as  to  desire  to  be  a  mere  conti- 
nental power.  Latium  furnished  the  finest  timber  for  ship- 
building, &r  surpassing  the  famed  growths  of  Lower  Italy ; 
and  the  very  docks  constantly  maintained  in  Rome  showed 
that  the  Romans  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  possessing  a 
fleet  of  their  own.  During  the  perilous  crises,  however, 
which  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  internal  disturbances 
in  the  Romano-Latin  confederacy,  and  the  unhappy  wars 
with  the  Etruscans  and  Celts  brought  upon  Rome,  the  Ro- 
mans could  take  but  little  interest  in  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  Mediterranean;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
Rome  directing  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  to  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Italian  continent,  the  growth  of  its  naval 
power  was  arrested.  There  is  hardly  any  mention  of  Latin 
vessels  of  war  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  except 
J--  that  the  votive  offering  from  the  Veientine  spoil 

was  sent  to  Delphi  in  a  Roman  vessel  (360). 

The  Antiates  indeed  continued  to  prosecute  their 
commerce  with  armed  vessels  and  thus,  as  occasion  offered, 
to  practise  the  trade  of  piracy  also,  and  the  '*  Tyrrhene 

corsair"  Postumius,  whom  Timoleon  captured 

about  415,  may  certainly  h>ve  been  an  AntiatCi 
but  the  Antiates  were  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  tlM 
naval  powers  of  that  period,  and,  had  they  been  so,  the  fiust 
must  from  the  attitude  of  Antium  towards  Rome  have  been 
anything  but  an  advantage  to  Uie  latter.    The  extent  to 
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which  the  Boman  naval  power  had  declked  about 
the  year  400  Is  shown  by  the  plundering  of  the 
Latin  coasts  by  a  Greek,  probably  a  Sicilian,  war  fleet  in 
405,  while  at  the  same  time  Celtic  hordes  were 
traversing  and  devastating  the  Latin  land  (p. 
1^  427).     In  the  following  year  (406),  and  beyond 

doubt  under  the  immediate  impression  produced 
by  these  disastrous  events,  the  Roman  community  and  the 
Phoenicians  of  Carthage,  acting  respectively  for  themselves 
and  for  their  dependent  allies,  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation — ^the  oldest  Roman  document  whose  . 
text  has  reached  us,  although  only  in  a  Greek  translation.* 
In  that  treaty  the  Romans  had  to  come  under  obligation 
not  to  navigate,  except  under  pressure  of  necessity,  the 
waters  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the 
Libyan  coast.  On  the  other  hand  they  obtained  tlie  privi- 
lege of  freely  trading,  like  the  natives,  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  it 
was  Carthaginian ;  and  in  Africa  and  Sardinia  they  obtained 
at  least  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  a  price 
fixed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Carthaginian  officials  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Carthaginian  community.  The  privilege 
of  free  trading  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Rome  at  least,  perhaps  in  all  Latium  ;  only  they 
bound  themselves  neither  to  do  violence  to  tha  subject 
Latin  communities  (p.  446),  nor,  even  if  they  should  set 
foot  as  enemies  on  Latin  soil,  to  take  up  their  quarters  foi 
a  night  on  shore — in  other  words,  not  to  extend  their  pirati- 
cal inroads  into  the  interior — ^nor  to  construct  any  fortresses 
m  the  Latin  land. 

We  m/iy  probably  assign  to  the  same  period  the  already 

mentione^i  (p.  502)  treaty  between  Rome  and  Tarentum, 

respecting  the  date  of  which  we  are  only  told  that  it  was 

concluded  a  considerable  time  before  472.     By 

it  the  Romans  bound  themselves — ^for  what  oon- 

oessions  on  the  part  of  Tarentum  is  not  stated — not  to 

*  The  groondfl  for  aadgning  the  dociimeat  giren  in  Polybius  (iii.  22) 
not  to  245,  but  to  406,  are  set  fqrth  in  my  Rom,  Chronoiogie, 
p.  320  et  aeq.     [translated  in  tUe  Appendix  to  this  yolume]. 
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navig&te  the  waters  to  the  custofthc  Lacinian  proniontorj; 
ft  Btipulatton  by  which  they  were  wholly  excluded  from  th« 
eutfijm  basin  uf  the  Mediterranean. 

/  These  were  disasters  no  Ifss  than  the  defeat  on  the  AUis, 
Romratn.  ""'^  '^^  Roman  seniitors  seem  to  have  felt  thmi 
^•um  of  as  such  and  to  have  made  use  of  the  fevouraWe 
turn,  'which  their  Italian  relations  assumed  soon 
after  llie  conclusion  of  the  humiliating  treaties  with  Cai^ 
thage  and  Tarenlum,  with  atl  their  energy  to  improve  their 
depressed  maritime  position.  The  most  important  of  the 
const  towns  were  furnished  with  Roman  colonies:  Pjrgi, 
the  seaport  of  Caere,  the  coloniaition  of  which  probahly 
falls  within  this  period  ;  along  the  Latin  coast,  Antium  in 
t»  ta.  *^^  (P-  ^^^)'  Tarracina  in  425  (p.  460),  the 
modem  isle  of  Ponza  in  441  {p.  474),  so  that, 
as  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Circe.ii  had  previously  re- 
ceived colonists,  all  the  Latin  seaports  of  consequence  were 
now  Latin  or  burgess  colonies ;  on  the  Campanian  and  Lu- 
1^  canian  coasts,  Minturnae  and  Sinucssa  in  45d 

^j  (p.  489),  Pacstum  and  Cosa  in  481  (p.  527) ; 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  Sena  Gallii'a 
and  Castrum  Novum  about  471  (p.  501),  and 
•»■  Ariminu; 

added  the  occupatic 
mediately  after  the  ( 
er  part  of  these  plac 
—the  young  men  v 
gions  and  destined 
Tlie  well-judged  pn 
Greeks  of  Lower  Iti 
ticularly  to  the  cons 
gium,  Locri,  Thurii, 
tjon  under  the  like  c 
the  land  army,  cor 
krourd  the  ooasts  of 

•  These  were  Pyrgi, 
Bcna  GaUics.  and  Caslru 
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But  with  «  statesmanlike  sagacity,  from  which  the  suo 
The  p^*»«|  ceeding  generations  might  have  drawn  a  lesson, 
'**^  the  leading  men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth 

perceived  that  all  these  coast  fortifications  and  coast  garri 
sons  would  prove  inadequate,  unless  the  war  marine  of  the 
Btate  wore  agam  placed  on  a  footing  that  should  command 
respeot.    Some  sort  of  nucleus  for  this  purpose  was  already 
furnished  on  the  subjugation  of  Antium  (410) 
by  the  serviceable  war-galleys  which  were  car- 
ried off  to  tiie  Roman  docks ;  but  the  enactment  at  the 
same  time^  that  the  Antiates  should  abstain  from  all  mari- 
time trafiiCy*  is  a  very  dear  and  distinct  indication  how 
weak  the  Romans  then  felt  themselves  at  sea,  and  how  com- 
pletely their  maritime  policy  was  still  summed  up  in  the 
occupation  of  places  on  the  coast.    Thereafter,  when  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  Neapolis  leading  the  way  in 
428,  were  admitted  to  the  dientship  of  Rome, 
the  war- vessels,  which  each  of  these  cities  bound 
itself  to  furnish  as  a  war  contribution  under  the  alliance,  to 
the  Romans,  formed  at  least  a  renewed  nucleus  lor  a  Roman 
fleet.     In  443,  moreover,  two  fleet-masters  {duo* 
viri  navaln)  were  nominated  in  consequence  of 
a  resolution  of  ^  burgesses  specially  passed  to  that  effect, 
and  this  Roman  naval  force  co-operated  in  the  Samnite  war 

*  This  statemeDt  is  as  distinct  (Lhr.  viii.  14 ;  inUrdictwn  mari  AnHt^ 
papule  mt)  fts  it  is  intrinsically  oredible ;  for  Antium  iras  inhabited  not 
inertly  by  oolonists,  but  also  by  its  former  oitisens  who  had  been  nnned 
in  eumity  to  Rome  (p.  898).  This  view  is,  no  donbt,  inconsistent  with 
the  Greek  accounts,  wliich  assert  that  Alexander  the  Great 
(4-481)  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (+471) lodged  oompltuots 
at  Rome  regarding  Aiitiate  pirates.  The  former  statement  ii 
of  the  same  stamp,  and  perhaps  from  the  same  aouroe,  with  that  re- 
garding the  Roman  embassy  to  Babylon  (p.  420).  U  seems  more  likely 
that  Demetrius  Polioroetes  may  have  tried  by  edict  to  put  down  piracy 
ill  the  Tyrrhene  sea  which  be  had  never  set  eyes  upon,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  incoaceivable  that  the  Antiates  may  have  even  as  Roman  citiicD^ 
Id  4f^^*^  of  the  prohibition,  continued  for  a  time  tbeir  old  trade  in  aa 
•aderiiaiid  faahion :  much  depeadenoe  must  not,  boweveri  be  placed  ever 
OB  the  seoond  story. 
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at  tlie  siege  of  Nuceria  (p.  478).  Perhaps  even  the  re- 
markable mission  of  a  Roman  fleet  of  twenty-fiye  sail  to 
found  a  colony  in  Corsica,  which  Theophrastus  mentions  \\ 
his  "  History  of  Plants "  written  about  447, 
belongs  to  this  period.  But  how  little  was  im* 
mediately  accomplished  with  all  this  preparation,  is  shown 
Ml  by  the  renewed  treaty  with  Carthage  in  448. 

W8.  While  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  406  re- 

lating to  Italy  and  Sicily  (p.  529)  remained  unchanged,  the 
Romans  were  now  prohibited  not  only  from  the  navigation 
of  the  eastern  waters,  but  also  from  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  was  previously  permitted,  as  well  as  debarred 
from  holding  commercial  intercourse  with  the  subjects  of 
Carthage  in  Sardinia  and  Africa,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
from  cfiecting  a  settlement  in  Corsica ;  *  so  that  only  Car- 
thaginian Sicily  and  Carthage  itself  remained  open  to  their 
traffic.  We  recognize  here  the  jealousy  of  the  dominant 
maritime  power,  gradually  increasing  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  dominion  along  the  coasts.  Carthage  compelled 
the  Romans  to  acquiesce  in  her  prohibitive  system,  to  sub- 
mit to  be  excluded  from  the  seats  of  production  in  the  west 
and  east  (connected  with  which  exclusion  is  the  story  of  a 
public  reward  bestowed  on  the  Phoenician  mariner  who  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  ship  decoyed  a  Roman  vessel,  steer- 
ing after  him  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  perish  on  a  sand- 
bank), and  to  restrict  their  navigation  under  the  treaty  to 
the  narrow  space  of  the  western  Mediterranean — and  all 
this  for  the  mere  purpose  of  averting  pillage  from  their 
coasts  and  of  securing  their  ancient  and  important  trading 
connection  with  Sicily.    The  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield 

*  According  to  Servios  (in  Aen,  iv.  628)  it  was  stipulated  in  the  Ro* 
luaxio- Carthaginian  treaties,  that  no  Roman  should  set  foot  on  (or  rather 
oocnpy)  Oarthoginlan,  and  no  Carthaginian  on  Roman,  soil,  but  Corsica 
was  to  remain  in  a  neutral  position  between  them  {ut  neqtie  R^miani  ad 
lUora  Carthaginiennum  accedereni  neque  CarthaginieiMes  ad  Uiora  Ho- 

manontm Cornea  esid  media  inter  Romanot  et  GarthaffinienteMy 

This  appears  to  refer  to  our  present  period,  and  the  colonization  of  Cor< 
eica  seems  to  have  been  prevented  bj  this  veij  treaty. 
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to  thede  terniB ;  but  they  did  not  desist  from  their  efforts  t« 
rescue  their  marine  from  its  condition  of  impotence. 

1^^  comprehensive  measure  with  that  view  was  the  inati 
^^^  tution  of  four  quaestors  of  the  fleet  {quaestors 

the  fleet.  ehssici)  in  487  :  of  whom  the  first  was  stationed 
at  Ostia  the  port  of  Rome;  the  second,  star 
wioned  at  Gales  then  the  capital  of  Roman  Campania,  had  to 
superintend  the  ports  of  Campania  and  Magna  Graecia; 
the  third,  stationed  at  Ariminum,  superintended  the  porbi 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines ;  the  district  assigned 
to  the  fourth  is  not  known.  These  new  standing  officials 
were  intended  to  exercise  not  the  sole,  but  a  conjoint,  guar* 
dianship  of  the  coasts,  and  to  form  a  war  marine  for  their 
Variiiaoebe-  protection.  /  The  objects  of  the  Roman  senate— 
SdoiS!*™*  to  recover  Xtleir  independence  by  sea,  to  cut  off 
tkage.  ^jj^  maritime  communications  of  Tarentum,  to 

close  the  Adriatic  against  fleets  coming  from  Epirus,  and  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  Carthaginian  supremacy — were 
very  obvious.  Their  already  explained  relations  with  Car- 
thage during  the  last  Italian  war  discover  traces  of  such 
views.  King  Pyrrhus  indeed  drove  the  two  great  cities 
once  more — it  was  for  the  last  time— to  conclude  an  offen- 
sive alliance;  but  the  lukewarmness  and  faithlessness  of 
that  alliance,  the  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  establish 
themselves  in  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  and  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Brundisium  by  the  Romans  afler  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  show  clearly  how  much  their  resjiective 
interests  already  came  into  collision. 

Rome  very  naturally  sought  to  find  support  against  Car- 

Borne  and       thago  from  the  Hellenic  maritime  states.     Hei 

BSrSpSi-      o^^  *"^  <5lo8e  relations  of  amity  with  Massilia 

■»  continued   uninterrupted.    The  votive  offering 

jnnt  by  Rome  to  Delphi,  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  was 

nreserved  there  in  the  treasury  of  the  Massiliots.     After 

di0  csptire  of  Rrme  by  the  Celts  there  was  a  collection  in 

wiMft   "n.T  the  sufferers   by  the  fire,  in  which   the  city 

the  lead ;  ^return  the  Roman  senate  granted 

advantages  to  the  Maasiliot  merchants,  and«  al 
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the  cdebratioR  of  the  games,  assigned  a  positiot;  of  honout 
to  the  Massiliots  bj  the  side  of  the  platform  for  the  sens 
tors  {Graecoatasis),  To  the  same  category  1)elong  the  trea 
ties  of  commerce  and  amity  concluded  by  ^he 
Romans  about  448  with  Rhodes  and  not  long 
after  vrith  Apollonia,  a  considerable  mercantile  town  on  the 
Bpirot  coast,  and  especially  the  closer  relations,  so  fraught 
with  danger  for  Carthage,  which  immediately  after  the  end 
of  the  Pyrrhic  war  sprang  up  between  Rome  and  Syracuse 
(p.  626). 

While  the  Roman  power  by  sea  was  thus  very  &r  from 
keeping  pace  with  the  immense  development  of  their  power 
by  land,  and  the  war  marine  belonging  to  the  Romans  in 
particular  was  by  no  means  such  as  from  the  geographical 
and  commercial  position  of  the  city  it  ought  to  have  be^c, 
yet  it  began  gradually  to  emerge  out  of  the  complete  nullity 
to  which  it  had  been  reduced  about  the  year 
400 ;  and,  considering  the  great  resources  of 
Italy,  the  Phoenicians  might  well  follow  its  efforts  with 
anxious  eyes. 

The  crisis  in  reference  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
United  waters  was  approaching;   by  land  tbe  oontost 

Italy.  ^113  decided.      For  the  first    time  Italy   was 

united  into  one  state  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
community.  What  political  privileges  the  Roman  com- 
munity on  this  occasion  withdrew  from  the  various  other 
Italian  communities  and  took  into  its  own  sole  keeping,  or 
in  other  words,  what  conception  of  political  power  is  to  be 
associated  with  this  sovereignty  of  Rome^  we  are  nowhere 
expressly  inf<irmed,  and — a  significant  circumstance,  indicate 
log  prudent  calculation — there  does  not  even  exist  any  gene* 
rally  recognized  expreiaion  for  that  conception.*    The  only 

*  The  ohuiaei  by  which  a  dependent  people  binds  itself  **  to  uphold 
in  a  friendly  manner  the  soTerelgnty  of  that  of  Rome  *'  {maU$iatem  popth 
ti  Romani  condUr  eofuervare\  is  certainly  the  technical  appellatioQ  oC 
that  mildest  form  of  sobjection,  bat  it  probably  did  not  come  into  nat 
IHI  a  considerably  later  period  (Cio.  pro  Balbo,  1^  36).  TbeappeHatioa 
of  cliratship  derived  from  pnrate  law,  aptly  as  in  its  very  indefinitr 
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privileges  that  demonstrably  belonged  to  it  were  the  right 
of  making  war,  of  concluding  treaties,  and  of  coining 
money.  No  Italian  community  could  declare  war  against 
any  foreign  state,  or  even  negotiate  with  it,  or  coin  mone^ 
for  circulation.  On  the  other  hand  every  war  and  every 
btAte-trcaty  resolved  upon  by  the  Roman  people  were  bind- 
ing in  law  on  all  the  other  Italian  communities,  and  tlie 
silver  money  of  Rome  was  legally  current  throughout  all 
Italy.  It  is  probable  that  formerly  the  general  rights  of 
^he  leading  community  extended  no  further.  But  to  these 
rights  there  was  necessarily  attached  a  prerogative  of  sove- 
reignty that  practically  went  far  beyond  them. 

The  relations,  which  the  Italians  sustained  to  the  leading 
community,  exhibited  in  detail  great  inequali- 

riui  fbll  Ba*  o  a 

manfran-  ties.  In  this  point  of  view,  in  addition  to  the 
full  turgesses  of  Rome,  there  were  three  differ- 
ent classes  of  subjects  to  be  distinguished.  The  full  fran- 
chise itself,  in  the  first  place,  was  extended  as  far  as  was 
possible,  without'  wholly  abandoning  the  idea  of  an  urban 
commonwealth  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  commune.  Not 
only  was  the  old  burgess-domain  extended  by  individual 
assignation  far  into  Etruria  on  the  one  hand  and  into  Cam- 
pania on  the  other,  but,  after  the  example  was  first  set  in 
the  case  of  Tusculum,  a  great  number  of  communities  more 
or  less  remote  were  gradually  inc*)rporatcd  with  the  Roman 
state  and  merged  in  it  completely.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  446,  460),  that  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated insurrections  of  the  Latins  against  Rome  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  original  members  of  the  Latin  league 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  full  Roman  bur 
gesses.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  486 
with  all  the  communities  of  the  Sabines,  who 
were  closely  related  to  the  Romans,  and  had  sufficiently 
approved  their  fidelity  in  the  last  severe  war.  In  a  similar 
way  and  for  the  like  reasons,  a  number  of  communities  of 

ll  denotes  the  relaUon  (Dig.  zlix  15,  7,  IX  was  eoarcelj  applied  to  H 
officially  m  earlier  times. 
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the  former  Volsoian  territory  appear  to  have  been  abouf 
the  same  time  transferred  from  the  class  of  subjects  to  that 
of  burgesses.  These  originally  Sabine  and  Volscian,  but 
probably  by  that  time  essentially  Romanized,  communes 
vircre  the  first  members  of  properly  alien  lineage  incurpo 
?ated  in  the  Roman  burgess-union.  To  these  there  fel!  to 
\e  added  the  just-mentioned  maritime  or  burgess  coloniea, 
as  they  were  called,  in  which  the  whole  inhabitants  likewise 
possessed  the  full  Roman  franchise.  Accordingly  the  R<i- 
man  burgess-body  probably  extended  northward  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caere,  eastward  to  the  Apennines, 
and  southward  as  fiur  as,  or  beyond,  Formiae.  In  its  case, 
however,  we  cannot  use  the  term  "  boundaries  •*  in  a  strict 
sense.  Isolated  com  muni  ties  w  i  thin  this  region,  such  as  T\  bur, 
Pracneste,  Signia,  and  Norba,  had  not  the  Roman  franchise ; 
others  beyond  its  bounds,  such  as  Sena,  possessed  it ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  families  of  Roman  farmers  wt^re  already 
dispersed  throughout  all  Italy,  either  altogether  isolated  or 
associate-d  in  villages. 

Among  the  subject  communities  the  most  privileged  and 
BntHMtoom.  ^^^^  important  class  was  that  of  the  Latin 
munitiM.  towns,  which  now  embraced  but  few  of  the 
original  participants  in  the  Alban  festival  (and 
these,  M'ith  the  exception  of  Tibur  and  Praenest^, 
altogether  insignificant  communities),  but  on  the  other  hand 
obtained  accessions  equally  numerous  and  important  in  the 
autonomous  communities  founded  by  Rome  in  and  even  be- 
yond Italy — ^the  Latin  colonics,  as  they  were  called — and 
was  always  increasing  in  consequence  of  new  settlements  of 
the  same  nature.  These  new  urban  communities  of  Roman 
origin,  but  with  Latin  rights,  became  more  and  more  the 
real  buttresses  of  the  Roman  rule.  These  Latins,  however, 
wf  re  by  no  means  those  with  whom  tlie  battles  of  the  lake 
Regillus  and  Trifanum  had  been  fought.  They  were  not 
those  old  members  of  the  Alban  league,  who  reckoned  them 
selves  originally  equal  to,  if  not  better  than,  the  community 
of  Rome,  and  who  felt  the  dominion  of  Rome  to  be  an  op 
preasive  yoke,  as  the  fearfiilly  rigorous  measures  of  secur 
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Ity  taken  against  Praeneste  at  the  beginning  of  die  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  the  collisions  that  long  continued  to  occur  with 
the  Praenestines  in  particular,  show.  The  Latins  of  the 
later  times  of  the  republic,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  communities,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
honoured  Rome  as  their  capital  and  parent  dty;  which, 
jettied  amidst  peoples  of  alien  language  and  of  alien  habits, 
were  attached  to  Rome  by  community  of  language,  of  law, 
and  of  manners ;  which,  as  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  districts,  were  obliged  doubtless  to  lean  on  Rome 
for  their  very  existence,  like  advanced  posts  leaning  upon 
the  main  army ;  and  which,  in  fine,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  material  advantages  of  Roman  citizenship,  were 
ever  deriving  very  considerable  benefit  from  their  equality 
of  eights  with  the  Romans,  limited  though  it  was.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  domains,  for  instance,  was  usually  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  separate  use,  and  participation  in 
the  state  leases  was  open  to  them  as  to  the  Roman  burgoss. 
A  certain  danger  no  doubt  threatened  the  Romans  from  this 
quarter.  Yenusian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic,  and  Beneventine  inscriptions  recently  brought  to 
light,*  show  that  Venusia  as  well  as  Rome  had  its  plebs 
and  its  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  that  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Beneventum  bore  the  title  of  consul  at  least  about  the 
time  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  Both  communities  are  among 
the  most  recent  of  the  Latin  colonies  with  older  rights :  we 
perceive  what  pretensions  were  stirring  in  them  about  the 
middle  of  the  fiflh  century.  These  so-called  Latins,  issuing 
from  the  Roman  burgess-body  and  feeling  themselves  iq 
ever/  respect  on  a  level  with  it,  could  not  but  on  their  part 
begin  to  view  with  ditpleasure  their  subordinate  federal 
rights  and  to  strive  after  full  equalisation.  Accordingly  the 
senate  exerted  itself  to  curtail  these  Latin  colonies, — ^how- 
ever important  they  were  for  Rome — as  far  as  possible  in 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  convert  their  positioii 

*  r.  O0nfio  A.  /•  eoiol  dedicmvit  and  itmofMi  QmriUi  tacra,    C,  Fai 
L,  f.  eonaol  dedieatrii, 
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from  that  of  alliee  to  that  of  subjeotB,  so  far  as  this  oolM 
be  done  without  removing  the  line  of  den.arcattan  between 
them  and  the  non-Latin  communities  of  Italy.  We  have 
already  described  the  abolition  of  the  league  itself,  and  the 
luas  of  the  most  important  political  privileges  belonging  tc 
the  communities  as  well  as  of  their  former  complete  equal« 
ity  of  rights.  On  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy  a  fur* 
ther  step  was  taken,  and  a  movement  was  made  towards  the 
restriction  of  the  pe.vonal  rights — ^that  had  not  hitherto 
been  touched— of  the  individual  Latin,  especially  the  impon* 
tant  right  of  freedom  of  settlement.  It  is  true  that  the 
privileges  secured  by  stipulation  to  the  older  communities 
were  not  touched  ;  but  in  the  case  of  Ariminum 
founded  in  486  and  of  all  the  autonomous  com- 
munities constituted  afterwards,  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
by  settlement  in  Rome  the  passive  franchise  and  even  a  sort 
of  suffrage  there  (p.  440)  was  no  longer  conceded.  The 
main  advantage  enjoyed  by  them,  as  compared  with  other 
subjects,  consisted  in  their  equalization  with  burgesses  of 
the  Roman  community  so  far  as  regarded  private  right»^ 
those  of  traffic  and  barter  as  well  as  those  of  inheritance. 
The  Roman  franchise  was  in  future  conferred  only  on  such 
citizens  of  these  townships  as  had  filled  a  public  magistracy 
in  them  :  iu  that  case,  however,  it  was,  apparently  from  the 
first,  conferred  without  any  limitation  of  rights.*     This 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  doero  {pro  Oeuo,  86)  Salla  gave  ie 
the  Yolatenmns  the  former  Jtae  of  Ariminum,  that  is  —  adds  the  orator — 
Ihe  jua  of  the  "  twelve  colonies  "  which  had  not  the  Roman  eivUtu 
but  had  full  commercium  with  the  Romans.  Few  things  have  been  so 
much  discussed  as  the  question  to  what  places  this  jtu  of  the  twelve 
towns  refers ;  and  jet  the  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  were  io  Italy 
and  Cisalpine  Gaid  —  laying  aside  some  places  that  soon  disappeared 
■gain  — -  thirty-four  Latin  colonies  established  in  all.  The  tweWe  most 
rpoent  of  these  —  Ariminimif  Benerentum,  I^lrmam,  Aosernia,  Brxndis- 
ium,  Spoletium,  Cremona,  Plaoentia,  Copia,  Valentia,  Booonia,  and 
Aqoiieia — are  those  here  referred  to ;  and  because  Ariminam  was  the 
oldest  of  these  and  the  town  in  reference  to  whieh  this  new  organisaiioa 
was  primarily  established,  partly  porfaape  also  because  it  wis  the  flnl 
Roman  colony  founded  beyond  Italy,  the  Jus  of  these  ordonies  rightly  took 
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'  clearly  shows  the  complete  revolution  in  the  position  of 
Rome.  So  long  as  Rome  was  still  but  one  among  the  many 
urban  communities  of  Italy,  although  that  one  might  be  the 
first,  admission  even  to  the  unrestricted  Roman  franchise 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  gain  for  the  admitting  com- 
xnunity  and  as  a  loss  of  privilege  for  those  admitted ;  and 
(he  acquisition  of  that  franchise  by  non-burgesses  was  fiicili- 
tated  in  every  way,  and  was  in  fact  often  imposed  on  them 
as  a  punishment.  But  after  the  Roman  community  became 
sole  sovereign  and  all  the  others  were  its  servants,  the  state 
of  matters  changed.  The  Roman  community  began  jeal- 
ously to  guard  its  franchise,  and  accordingly  put  an  end  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  old  full  liberty  of  migration ;  al- 
though the  statesmen  of  that  period  were  wise  enough  still 
to  keep  admission  to  the  Roman  franchise  legally  open  at 
least  to  the  men  of  eminence  and  of  capacity  in  the  highest 
class  of  subject  communities.  The  Latins  were  thus  made 
to  feel  that  Rome,  after  having  subjugated  Italy  mainly  by 
their  aid,  had  now  no  longer  need  of  them  as  bcfure. 

The  two  other  classes  of  Roman  subjects,  the  subject 
],g,.  Roman  burgesses  and  the  non-Latin  allied  com- 
munities, were  in  a  far  inferior  position.  The 
communities  having  the  Roman  franchise  without  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  or  being  elected  {civitas  sine  suffragio),  afh 

Its  name  from  Ariminum.  This  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  the  view — which  already  had  on  other  grounds  very  high  probability 
—  t  jat  all  the  colonies  established  in  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term)  after  the  founding  of  Aquilcia  belonged  to  the  class  of  burgee 
colonies. 

We  oannot  fully  detennine  the  extent  to  whi«h  the  curtailment  of  the 
rights  of  the  later  Latin  towns  was  carried,  as  compared  with  the  earlier, 
or  course  the  right  of  settlement  in  itself  was  not  withdrawn  fiom  the 
bi.rges8e8  of  these  towns  for  in  the  law  every  one  who  was  not  an  enemy, 
or  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  at  liberty  to  take  up  his  abode  ia 
Rome.  If  intermarriage,  as  is  not  improbable,  but  is  in  fact  anything 
but  definitely  established  (p.  116  gupra  ;  Diodor.  p.  6^0,  62,^.  Vat.  p. 
180,  DtfldL),  formed  a  constituent  element  of  the  original  fedeivl 
equality  of  rights,  it  was,  at  any  rate,  no  longer  conceded  to  the  Latii 
eoloniei  of  more  recent  origin. 
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pronchcd  nearer  in  form  to  the  full  Roman  burgesses  thai 
the  Latin  communities  that  were  legally  autonomous.  TTieii 
members  were,  as  Roman  burgesses,  liable  to  all  the  bar 
dens  of  citizenship,  especially  to  the  levy  and  taxation,  and 
were  subject  to  the  Roman  census ;  whereas,  as  their  very 
designation  indicates,  they  had  no  claim  to  its  honorary 
rights.  They  lived  under  Roman  laws,  and  had  justice  ad- 
ministered by  Roman  judges ;  but  the  hardship  was  le9» 
ened  by  the  fact  that  their  former  common  law  was,  after 
undergoing  revision  by  Rome,  restored  to  them  as  Roman 
local  law,  and  a  "deputy"  (prcufectus)  annually  nominated 
by  the  Roman  praetor  *  was  sent  to  them  to  conduct  its 
administration.  In  other  respects  these  communities  re- 
tained their  own  administration,  and  chose  for  that  purpose 
their  own  chief  magistrates.  This  relation,  which  was  first 
instituted  in  403  for  Caere  (p.  432),  and  subse- 
quently was  applied  to  Capua  (p.  461)  and  a 
number  of  other  communities  more  remote  from  Rome, 
was  probably  in  reality  the  most  oppressive  among  the  di^ 
ferent  forms  of  subjection.  Lastly,  the  relar 
allied  oom-  tions  of  the  non-Latin  allied  communities  were 
"""*  subject,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  very  various 

rules,  just  as  each  particular  treaty  of  alliance  had  defined 
them.  Many  of  these  perpetual  treaties  of  alliance,  such 
as  that  with  the  Hemican  communities  (p.  482)  and  those 
with  Neapolis  (p.  407),  Nola  (p.  474),  and  Heradea  (p. 
519),  granted  rights  comparatively  comprehensive,  while 
others,  such  as  the  Tarentine  and  Samnite  treaties,  probably 
approximated  to  despotism. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  not 

only  the  Latin  and  Hemican  national  confedenh 

•f  nationia      tions — as  to  which  the  fact  is  expressly  stated— 

'***™®"  but  all  such  confederations  subsisting  in  Italy, 

*  Tn  my  Corpus  Inter.  Lot.  i.  p.  47, 1  have  sbown  that  these  pra» 
joIb  were  down  to  the  seTeath  century  nominated  by  the  praetora,  and 
jot  by  the  burgesses,  and  that,  if  Livy  (ix.  20)  in  using  the  word  ereari 
has  meant  it  to  refer  to  popular  election,  he  has  erroneously  transferred 
the  armngement  adopted  in  tlie  last  period  of  the  republic  to  an  carlici 
epoch. 
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and  the  Samnite  and  Lncanian  leagues  in  partiii^lar,  wert 
legally  dissolved  or  at  any  rate  reduced  to  insigniiicance, 
and  that  m  general  no  Italian  community  was  allowed  the 
right  of  acquiring  property  or  of  intermarriage,  or  even  thi 
right  of  joint  consultation  and  resolution,  with  any  other. 
Further,  provision  must  have  been  made,  under 
?oon^^  different  forms,  for  placing  the  military  and 
'*^"  financial  resources  of  all  the  Italian  communities 

at  the  disposal  of  the  leading  community.  Although  the 
burgess  militia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  contingents  of  the 
^  Latin  name  "  on  the  other,  were  still  alone  regarded  as 
the  main  and  integral  constituents  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
in  that  way  its  national  character  was  on  the  whole  pre- 
served, the  Roman  cives  sine  suffragio  were  called  forth  to 
join  its  ranks,  and  not  only  so,  but  beyond  doubt  the  non- 
Latin  allied  communities  also  were  either  bound  to  furnish 
ships  of  war,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Greek  cities,  or  were 
placed  on  the  roll  of  contingent>furnishing  Italians  {formula 
togaiorum)y  as  must  have  been  decreed  at  once  or  gradually 
in  the  case  of  the  Apulians,  Sabellians,  and  Etruscans,  in 
general  this  contingent,  like  that  of  the  Latin  communities, 
appears  to  have  had  its  numbers  definitely  fixed,  although, 
ji  case  of  necessity,  the  leading  community  was  not  pre- 
cluded from  making  a  lai^er  requisition.  This  at  the  same 
time  involved  an  indirect  taxation,  as  every  community  was 
bound  itself  to  equip  and  to  pay  its  own  contingent  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  not  without  design  that  the  supply  of  the 
most  costly  requisites  for  war  devolved  chiefly  on  the  La^in, 
or  non-Latin  allied,  communities ;  that  the  war  marine  was 
for  the  most  part  kept  up  by  the  Greek  cities ;  and  that  in 
the  cavalry  service  the  allies,  at  least  subsequently,  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  proportion  thrice  as  numerous  as 
the  Roman  burgesses,  while  in  the  infantry  the  old  princi- 
ple, that  the  contingent  of  the  allies  should  not  be  more  nu« 
merous  than  the  burgess  army,  still  remained  in  force  for  a 
long  time  at  least  as  the  rule. 

The  systeni,  on  which  this  tabrlc  was  constructed  and 
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By«i«iK.of  k^P^  cogether,  can  do  longer  be  ascertained  io 
goTenuiM&i.  detail  from  the  few  notices  that  have  reached  ua. 
Even  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  three  classes,  rela- 
ti  rely  to  each  other  and  to  the  full  burgesses,  can  no  longer 
b«)  determined  even  approximately ;  *  and  in  like  manne 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  unable  to  give  fiatisfaetory  iIlfo^ 
Biation  as  to  the  proportional  numbers.  We  may  estimate  the  number 
of  Roman  burgesses  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  later  r^al  period  ai 
about  20,000  (p.  141).  Now  from  the  faU  of  Alba  to  the  conquest  of 
Veil  the  immediate  territory  of  Rome  recetved  no  material  extension ;  in 
perfect  accordance  with  which  we  find  that  from  the  first  institution  of 
the  twenty-one  tribes  about  269  (p.  861 ),  which  Involved  Utile 
or  no  extension  of  the  Roman  bounds,  no  new  tribes  were  in- 
387.  sUtuted  till  367.     However  abundant  allowance  we  make  for 

increase  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  by  immigration, 
and  by  manumissions,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  territory  of  hardly  660  square  miles  the  traditional 
accounts  of  the  census,  according  to  which  the  number  of  Roman  burges- 
ses capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  va- 
ried  between  104,000  and  150,000,  and  in  862,  regarding 
which  a  special  statement  is  extant,  amounted  to  162,678. 
These  numbers  are  on  a  parallel  with  the  84,700  burgesses  of  the  Servian 
census ;  and  in  general  the  whole  lists  of  the  census,  carried  back  to  the 
four  earlier  lustres  of  Servius  TuUius  and  furnished  with  copious  num- 
bers, belong  to  the  class  of  those  apparently  documentary  traditions 
which  delight  in,  and  betray  themselves  by  the  very  fact  of,  such  numer- 
ical details. 

It  was  only  with  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  laige 
extensions  of  territory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  incorporation  of 
whole  communities  with  Rome  on  the  other  (p.  881)  which  must  have 
suddenly  and  considerably  augmented  the  burgess  roll,  began.  It  is  re- 
pone  1  on  reliable  authority  and  is  intrinsically  credible,  that  about  416 
the  Roman  burgesses  numbered  166,000;  which  very  well 
agrees  with  the  statement  that  ten  years  previously,  when  Um 
wiioie  militia  was  called  out  against  Latium  and  the  Gaols,  the  firRt  levy 
amounted  to  ten  l^ons,  that  is,  to  60,000  men.  Subsequently  to  the 
great  extensions  of  territory  in  Etruria,  Latium,  and  Campania,  in  the 
fifth  century  the  effective  burgesses  numbered,  on  an  average,  260,000 , 
immediately  bofore  the  first  Punic  war,  280,000  to  290,000.  These 
numbers  are  certain  enough,  but  they  are  of  little  service  historically 
for  another  reason,  namely,  that  in  them,  beyond  doubt,  tiie  Roman  full 
buigessos  and  the  "  burgesses  without  Tote,**  such  as  tlie  Gaerites  and 
^^ampanians,  are  uiixed  up  together,  while  practically  the  latter  mu^it  be 
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the  geographical  distribution  of  the  several  categories  ovei 
Italy  is  but  imperfectly  known.  The  Jeading  ideas  on  which 
the  Btructure  was  based,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  specially  to  set  them  forth. 
First  of  all,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  immediate  circlf 
of  the  ruling  community  was  extended  as  &r  as  was  possi- 
ble without  completely  decentralizing  the  Roman  commu- 
nity, which  was  urban  and  was  intended  to  remain  so. 
When  the  system  of  incorporation  was  extended  up  to  and 
perhaps  even  beyond  its  natural  limits,  the  communities 
that  were  subsequently  added  had  to  submit  to  a  position 
of  subjection ;  for  a  pure  hegemony  as  a  permanent  rela* 
tion  was  intrinsically  impossible.  Thus  not  through  any 
arbitrary  monopolizing  of  sovereignty,  but  through  the  in« 
evitable  force  of  circumstances,  a  class  of  subjects  took  its 
iMTiskm         place  by  the  side  of  the  class  of  ruling  burgess- 

ofttton^ofSe  ^'  ^^  ^*®  ^°®  ^^  ^^®  primary  expedients  of 
mibjeete.  Roman  rule  to  subdivide  the  governed  by  break- 
ing up  the  Italian  confederacies  and  instituting  as  large  a 
number  as  possible  of  ( ompai'atively  small  communities, 
and  to  graduate  the  pressure  of  that  rule  according  to  the 
different  categories  of  subjects.  As  Cato  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  household  took  care  that  the  slaves  should  not 
be  on  too  good  terms  "^ith  one  another,  and  designedly 
fomented  variances  and  Actions  among  them,  so  the  Roman 
community  acted  on  a  great  scale.  The  expedient  was  not 
generous,  but  it  was  effectual. 

It  was  but  a  wider  application  of  the  same  expedient^ 


reckoned  deddedlj  m  subjects,  and  Rome  could  count  with  much  more 
oertalnty  on  the  contingents  of  the  Latins  not  inchided  in  these  numben 
than  on  the  Gampanian  legions.  If  the  statement  in  Uvy  (zzUL  6)  that 
80,000  infantry  and  4,000  horse  ooold  be  raised  from  Capua,  was  drawxt, 
as  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  from  the  Roman  census  rolls,  we  may^aee' 
mg  that  the  Companians  probably  formed  the  main  body  of  the  passive 
burgesses  and  arc  directly  put  as  equivalent  to  them  in  Polyb.  ii.  2\ 
14— estimate  these  passive  burgesses  at  nearly  60,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms ;  but  this  number  is  not  sufficiently  certain  to  form  the 
basis  of  further  calculations. 
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Aristocratio     ^^^^  iJi  each  dependent  community  the  consti* 
ranodeiuiig     tutioH  was  remodelled  after  the  Roman  pattern 

of  the  oon-  * 

j^iutioiw  of  and  a  government  of  the  wealthy  and  respecta^ 
eommuni-  ble  families  was  installed,  which  was  naturally 
more  or  less  keenly  opposed  to  the  multitude 
ind  was  induced  by  its  material  interests  and  by  its  wish 
for  local  power  to  lean  on  Roman  support  The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  sort  is  furnished  by  the  treatment 
of  Capua,  which  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  treated 
with  suspicious  precaution  as  the  only  Italian  city  that  could 
come  into  possible  rivalry  with  Rome.  The  Campanian 
nobility  received  the  rights  of  a  privileged  order,  separate 
places  of  assembly,  and  a  peculiar  position  in  all  respects ; 
indeed  they  even  obtained  not  inconsiderable  pensions — 
sixteen  hundred  of  them  at  450  stateres  (about  £29)  annu- 
ally— charged  on  the  Campanian  exchequer.  It  was  these 
Gampanian  equites,  whose  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  great 
Latino  Campanian  insurrection  of  414  mainly 
contributed  to  its  failure,  and  whose  brave 
swords  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  Romans  at  Senti- 
num  in  459  (p.  486) ;  whereas  the  Campanian 
in&ntry  at  Rhegium  was  the  first  body  of  troops 
that  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  revolted  from  Rome  (p.  507). 
Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  Roman  practice  of 
turnhig  to  account  for  their  own  interest  the  variances  be- 
tween the  orders  in  the  dependent  communities  by  fiivoup* 
ing  the  aristocracy,  is  furnished  by  the  treatment  which 
Volsinii  met  with  in  489.  There,  just  as  in 
Rome,  the  old  and  new  burgesses  roust  have 
stood  opposed  to  one  another,  and  the  latter  must  have  at- 
tained  by  legal  means  equality  of  political  rights.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  old  burgesses  of  Volsinii  resorted  to 
the  Roman  senate  with  a  request  for  the  restoration  of  theii 
old  constitution — n  step  which  the  ruling  parly  in  the  city 
naturally  viewed  as  high  treason,  and  inflicted  legal  punish- 
ment accordingly  on  the  petitioners.  The  Roman  senate, 
However,  took  part  with  the  old  burgesses,  aud,  when  ths 
city  showed  no  disposition  to  submit,  not  only  destroyed 
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by  military  ^ijlenoe  the  communal  constitution  of  Volsinii 
which  was  in  recognized  operation,  but  also,  by  razing  th€ 
old  capital  of  Etruria,  exhibited  to  the  Italians  a  fearfully 
palpable  proof  of  the  despotism  of  Rome. 

But  the  Roman  senate  had  the  wisdom  not  to  overlook 
the  fact,  that  the  only  means  of  giving  perma* 
of  the  goT-  nence  to  despotism  is  moderation  on  the  part  of 
*™"**^  the  despots.     On  that  account  the  dependent 

communities  either  had  the  full  Roman  franchise  granted  in 
lieu  of  independence,  or  were  left  in  possession  of  a  species 
of  autonomy,  which  mcluded  a  shadow  of  independence,  a 
special  share  in  the  military  and  political  successes  of  Rome, 
and  above  all  a  free  communal  constitution — so  far  as  the 
Italian  confederacy  extended,  there  existed  no  community 
of  Helots.  On  that  account  also  Rome  from  the  very  first, 
with  a  clearsightedness  and  magnanimity  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  history,  waived  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  rights 
of  government,  the  right  of  taxing  her  subjects.  At  the 
most  tribute  was  perhaps  imposed  on  the  dependent  Celtic 
cantons :  so  far  as  the  Italian  confederacy  extended,  there 
was  no  tributary  community.  On  that  account,  lastly, 
while  the  duty  of  bearing  arms  was  partially  devolved  on 
the  subjects,  the  ruling  burgesses  were  by  no  means  exempt 
from  it ;  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  proportionally 
asac  more  numerous  than  the  body  of  the  allies ;  and  in  that 
body,  again,  probably  the  Latins  as  a  whole  were  liable  to 
far  greater  demands  upon  them  than  the  passive  burgesses 
or  at  least  the  non-Latin  allied  communities.  There  was 
thus  a  certain  reasonableness  in  the  appropriation  by  which 
Rome  ranked  first,  and  the  Latins  next  to  her,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  spoil  acquired  in  war. 

The  central  administration  at  Rome  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  preserving  its  supervision  and  con- 
iUte  taao-  trol  over  the  mass  of  the  Italian  communities 
^  **■  liable  to  furnish  contingents,  partly  by  means 
of  tho  four  Italian  quaestors,  partly  by  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  censorship  over  the  whole  of  the  dependent  commit 
nities.    Tlie  quaestors  of  the  fleet  (p.  533),  along  with  tb«ii) 
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more  .ni mediate  duty,  had  to  raise  the  reveDueft  from  thi 
newly  acquired  domaiDs  and  to  control  the  contingents  of 
the  new  allies ;  they  were  the  first  Roman  functionaries  to 
whom  a  residence  and  district  out  of  Rome  ware  assigned 
by  law,  amd  they  formed  the  necessary  intermediate  author^ 
ity  between  the  Roman  senate  and  the  Italian  communities 
Moreover,  as  is  shown  by  the  Uter  municipal 
ofti^eB-  constitution,  the  chief  functionaries  in  every 
''"**  Italian  community,*  whatever  might  be   their 

title,  had  to  undertake  a  valuation  every  fourth  or  fifth 
year ;  an  Institution,  the  suggestion  of  which  must  ncccssa* 
rily  have  emanated  from  Rome,  and  which  can  only  have 
been  intended  to  furnish  the  senate  with  a  view  of  the  ro- 
souroes  in  men  and  money  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  corr^ 
sponding  to  the  census  in  Rome. 

Lastly,  with  this  military  administrative  union  of  the 
iteiyand  whole  peoples  dwelling  to  the  south  of  the 
theitaiiana  Apennines,  as  far  as  tlie  lapygian  promontory 
and  the  straits  of  Rhegium,  was  connected  the  rise  of  a  new^ 
name  common  to  them  all — that  of  "  the  men  of  the  toga  " 
(togati)y  which  was  their  oldest  de;i>ignation  in  RomL.n  state 
law,  or  that  of  the  '^  Italians,"  which  was  the  appellation 
originally  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  thence  became  uni- 
versally current.  The  various  nations  inhabiting  those 
lands  wore  probably  first  led  to  feel  and  own  their  unity, 
partly  through  their  common  contrast  to  the  Greeks,  partly 
and  mainly  through  their  common  resistance  to  the  Celts ; 
for,  although  an  Italian  community  may  now  and  then  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  Celts  against  Rome  and  em- 
ployed the  opportunity  to  recover  independence,  yet  in  the 
long  run  sound  national  feeling  necessarily  prevailed.  As 
the  Sal  lis  territory  down  to  a  late  period  stood  contrasted 
hi  law  with  the  Italian,  so  the  "  men  of  the  toga''  were  thus 
named  in  contrast  to  the  Celtic  "  men  of  the  hose  "  {brao 
cati) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  repelling  of  the  Celtic  in 

*  Not  merely  in  every  Latin  ono ;  for  the  censorship  or  BO-callal 
^nqwnnaliU^  i  ocurs,  as  is  well  known,  rIbo  among  coromunite 
whose  confititutiou  was  not  formed  aooording  to  the  Laiib  ficbeme. 
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vasions  played  an  important  diplomatic  pait  as  a  i*ea8on  oi 
pretext  for  centraliaing  the  military  resources  of  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Inasmuch  as  the  Romans  on  the 
one  hand  took  the  lead  in  the  great  national  struggle  and  on 
the  other  hand  compelled  the  Etruscans,  Latins,  Sabellians, 
Apulians,  and  Hellenes  (within  the  bounds  to  be  immediate* 
ly  described)  alike  to  fight  under  their  standards,  that  unity, 
which  hitherto  had  been  undefined  and  latent  rather  than 
expressed,  obtained  firm  consolidation  and  recognition  in 
state  law ;  and  the  name  Italia^  which  originally  and  even 
in  the  Greek  authors  of  the  fifth  century — ^in  Aristotle  for 
instance — ^pertained  only  to  the  modern  Calabria,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  land  of  these  wearers  of  the  toga. 

The  earliest  boundaries  of  this  great  armed  confederacy 
led  by  Rome,  or  of  the  new  Italy,  reached  on 
boundaries  the  westcm  coast  as  far  as  the  district  of  Leg* 
lanooiifBd-  hom  south  of  the  Arnus,*  on  ^hc  east  as  far  as 
*™^*  the  Aesis  north  of  Ancona.     The  places  colo- 

nized by  Italinns,  lying  beyond  these  limits,  such  as  Sena 
Gallica  and  Ariminum  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  Messana 
in  Sicily,  were  reckoned  geographically  as  situated  out  of 
Italy — even  when,  like  Ariminum,  they  were  members  of 
the  confederacy  or,  like  Sena,  were  Roman  burgess  commu- 
nities. Still  less  could  the  Celtic  caiitons  lieyond  the  Apen* 
nines  be  reckoned  among  the  togali,  although  perhaps  some 
of  them  were  already  among  the  clients  of  Rome. 

The  new  Italy  had  thus  become  a  political  unity;  it  was 
Ftet  ttopt  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^^  course  of  becoming  a  national  unity, 
totjwr^tiie  Already  the  ruling  Latin  nationality  had  assimi- 
•f  luif.  lated  to  itself  the  Sabines  and  Volncians  and  had 
scattered  isolated  Latin  communities  over  all  Italy ;  these 
germs  were  merely  developed,  whon  subsequently  the  Latin 
language  became  the  mother-tongue  of  every  one  entitled 

*  This  esrllOTt  boundary  is  probably  indiosted  by  the  two  small  plaoec 
Ad  Finos,  of  which  one  lay  noith  of  Arez%o  on  the  road  to  Florence^ 
the  seooad  on  the  coast  not  far  from  Leghorn.  Somewhat  further  to 
the  souib  of  the  Utter,  the  brook  nnd  valley  of  Vada  arc  sliU  caUe<| 
Phmu  dfUa  Fine,  Voile  delta  Fine  (Targioni  Touetti,  Viagsij^  iv.  4S0\ 


New  pod-       success.     From  the  time  when  the  threads  of 
M  A  great       ^^^^  ^^^  drawn  skilfully  and  firmly  around  Italy 
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to  wear  the  I^atin  toga.  That  the  Bomans  already  dearly 
recognized  this  as  their  aim,  is  shown  by  the  familiar  extei> 
sion  of  the  Latin  name  to  the  whole  body  of  contingenip 
furnishing  Italian  allies.*  Whatever  can  still  be  recognised 
(if  this  grand  political  structure  testifies  to  the  great  politW 
cal  sagacity  of  its  nameless  architects ;  and  the  singular  oo* 
hesion,  which  that  confederation  composed  of  so  many  and 
BO  diversified  ingredients  subsequently  exhibited  under  the 
severest  shocks,  stamped  their  greift  work  with  the  seal  of 

poei- 
tion  oi  Borne 

MA  great 

v*^^-  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 

community,  it  became  a  great  power,  and  took  its  place  in 
the  system  of  the  Mediterranean  states  in  the  room  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Lucania,  and  other  intermediate  and  minor  states 
erased  by  the  lost  wars  from  the  list  of  political  powers. 
Rome  received,  as  it  were,  an  official  recognition  of  its  new 
position  by  means  of  the  two  solemn  embassies,  which  in 
481  were  sent  from  Alexandria  to  Rome  and 
from  Rome  to  Alexandria,  and  which,  though 
primarily  they  regulated  only  commercial  relations,  beyond 
doubt  prepared  the  way  for  a  political  alliance.  As  Car- 
thage was  contending  with  the  Egyptian  government  re- 
garding Cyrene  and  was  soon  to  contend  with  that  of  Rome 
regarding  Sicily,  so  Macedonia  was  contending  with  the  fop- 

*  In  Btriot  offldttl  language,  indeed,  thia  waa  not  the  caae.  The  (hi* 

leat  designation  of  the  Italiana  occnra  in  the  agrarian  law  of  MS,  line 

21 ; — [eem«]  Romawu  woeiumvenommuv  Laimi,  qtdbvM  ea 

formnia  toffotorum  [tnilUet  in  terra  Italia  imperare  tolnU] ; 

in  like  manner  at  the  29th  line  of  the  aame  the  pereffrimu  ia  distinguiahed 

from  the  Latinu*^  and  the  decree  of  the  senate  aa  to  the  Baoohanalia  in 

568  the  ezpreasion  ia  used :  ne  qui$  eeivii  Romanm  iwve  fco. 

*^  minis  Lalini  neve  eodum  qvisguam.  But  in  common  nae  wety 

frequentlj  the  second  or  third  of  these  three  subdiviaionalsi  omitted,  and 

along  with  the  Romans  sometimea  only  those  Zatini  nmniwU  are  men* 

cloned,  Bometimea  only  the  ao«tt(Wei88enbomonIay.  zxti.  50,  6),  while 

there  ia  no  difference  in  the  meaning.    The  deaignstion  k^mktee  naminia 

Latini  ac  soct't  Jtalici  (Salluat  Juff,  40),  correct  aa  it  is  in  itaelf,  ia  foreign 

lo  the  oflBoial  utut  loguendi^  which  employs  /to<ia,  bat  not  Jlaliei 
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xner  for  the  predominant  influence  in  Greece,  with  the  latter 
proximately  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  coasts. 
The  new  struggles,  which  were  preparing  on  all  sides,  could 
not  but  influence  each  other,  and  Borne,  as  mistress  of  Italy, 
eould  not  fail  to  be  dravm  into  the  wide  arena  which  the 
fictoiies  and  projects  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  maiked 
mA  9m  the  field  of  conflict  to  his  successors. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

L4ir.      RlUOIOir,      MILITABT   STSTElf.      KOOHOMIO    OONDXTIOI 

NATIONALITT. 
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br  the  development  of  law  during  this  period  within  tht 
Roman  commonwealth,  probably  the  most  im 
mentSlAw.  portant  material  innovation  was  that  peculiar 
control  which  the  community  itself  atjd  in  a 
subordinate  degree  its  office-bearers,  began  to  exercise  over 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  individual  burgesses.  The 
germ  of  it  is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  the  religious 
anathemas  which  had  served  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  sort 
of  substitute  for  police  (p.  236),  as  in  the  right  of  the  ma- 
gistrates to  inflict  property  fines  (multae)  for  offences  against 
order  (p.  205).  In  the  case  of  all  fines  of  more  than  two 
sheep  and  thirty  oxen  or,  after  the  cattle-fines  had  been  by 
the  decree  of  the  people  in  324  commuted  into 
money,  of  more  than  3020  libral  assea  (£30), 
the  decision  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  passed  by 
way  of  appeal  into  the  hands  of  the  community  (p.  425)  ; 
and  thus  procedure  by  fine  acquired  an  importance  which  it 
was  far  from  originally  possessing.  Under  the  vague  cat&> 
gory  of  offences  against  order  men  might  include  any  accu- 
sations they  pleased,  and  by  the  higher  grades  in  the  scale 
of  fines  they  might  accomplish  whatever  they  desired.  The 
dangerous  character  of  such  arbitrar}'  procedure  was  brought 
to  light  rather  than  obviated  by  the  mitigating  proviso,  that 
these  property-fines,  where  they  were  not  fixed  by  law  at  a 
defmite  sum,  should  not  exceed  half  the  estate  of  the  per- 
son fined.  To  this  class  belonged  the  police  laws,  whieh 
from  the  earliest  times  were  especially  abundant  in  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth.  Such  were  those  enactments  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  prohibited  the  anointiug  of  a  dead 
body  by  persons  hired  for  the  purpose,  the  dressing  it  out 
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witli  more  than  one  cushion  or  more  than  three  purple* 
edged  coverings,  the  decorating  it  with  gold  or  gaudy  chap- 
lets,  the  use  of  dressed  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  the 
perfuming  or  sprinkling  of  the  pyre  with  frankincense  or 
myrrh  wine  ,  which  limited  the  number  of  flute-players  ia 
the  funeral  procession  to  ten  at  most ;  and  which  forbade 
wailing  women  and  funeial  bang  nets — in  a  certain  sense  the 
earliest  Roman  legislation  against  luxury.  Such  also  wer^ 
the  laws— originating  in  the  conflicts  of  the  ordersr— direct 
ed  against  an  immoderate  use  of  the  common  pasture  and 
a  disproportionate  appropriation  of  the  occupiable  domain- 
land,  as  well  as  those  directed  against  usury.  But  far  more 
fraught  with  danger  than  these  and  similar  police  laws, 
whicn  at  least  explicitly  set  forth  the  ufience  and  often  pre- 
scribed also  its  precise  punishment,  was  the  general  prerog- 
ative of  every  magistrate  who  exercised  jurisdiction  to  in- 
flict a  fine  for  an  oflence  against  order,  and  if  the  fine  reached 
the  amount  necessary  to  found  an  appeal  and  the  person 
fined  did  not  submit  to  the  penalty,  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  community.  Already  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  century 
quasi-criminal  proceedings  had  been  in  this  way  instituted 
against  immorsJity  of  life  both  in  men  and  vomen,  against 
the  forestalling  of  grain,  witchcraft,  and  sinjilar  practices. 
Closely  akin  to  this  was  the  quasi-jurisdiction  of  the  cen- 
sors, which  likewise  sprang  up  at  this  period.  They  were 
invested  with  authority  to  adjust  the  Roman  budget  and 
the  burgess-roll,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it  partly  to 
impose  of  their  own  accord  taxes  on  luxury  which  ^iflered 
only  in  form  from  penalties,  partly  to  abridge  or  withdraw 
the  political  privile>ge8  of  the  burgess  who  was  reported  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  infamous  action.  The  extent  tc 
which  this  surveillance  was  already  carried  is  shown  by  ihe 
fact  that  penalties  of  this  nature  were  inflicted  for  the  negli- 
gent cultivation  of  a  man's  own  land,  and  that  such  an  one 
^^  as  PubliuB  Cornelius  Rufinus  (consul  in  404^ 

2p  4T7)  was  struck  off  the  list  of  senators  by  tlie 

0^  censors  of  479,  because  he  possessed  sihrer  plaile 

to  the  value  of  3360  sesterces  (£34).      No 
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doubt,  according  to  the  rule  geiarally  applicable  to  tbc 
edicts  of  magistrates  (p.  839),  the  sentences  of  the  censon 
had  legal  force  only  during  their  censorship,  that  is  on  aD 
average  for  the  next  five  years,  and  might  be  renewed  or 
not  by  the  next  censors  at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  this  cen- 
sorial prerogative  was  of  so  immense  importance,  that  in 
virtue  of  it  the  censorship,  originally  one  of  the  least  of  the 
Roman  public  magistracies,  became  in  rank  and  considera* 
tion  the  first  of  all  (p.  377,  401).  The  government  of  the 
senate  rested  essentially  on  this  twofold  police  control  su- 
preme and  subordinate,  vested  in  the  community  and  its 
otiicials,  and  furnished  with  powers  as  extensive  as  they 
were  arbitrary.  Like  every  such  arbitrary  government,  it 
was  productive  of  much  good  and  much  evil,  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  combat  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  evil 
preponderated.  But  we  must  not  forget  that — amidst  the 
morality  external  no  doubt  but  stem  and  energetic,  and  the 
vigorous  development  of  public  spirit,  that  were  the  genu- 
ine characteristics  of  this  period — these  institutions  r^ 
mained  exempt  as  yet  from  any  really  vulgar  abuse ;  and 
if  they  were  the  chief  instruments  in  repressing  individual 
freedom,  they  were  also  the  means  by  which  the  public 
spirit  and  the  good  old  manners  and  order  of  the  Roman 
community  were  with  might  and  main  upheld. 

Along  with  these  changes  a  humanizing  and  modernizing 
tendency  showed  itself  slowly  but  yet  clearly 
tionBiiithe     enough   in    the  development   of   Roman    law. 
^^'  Most  of  the  enactments  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

which  coincide  with  the  laws  of  Solon  and  therefore  may 
with  reason  be  considered  as  in  substance  innovations,  bear 
tills  character ;  such  as  the  securing  the  right  of  firee  asso^ 
(iation  and  the  autonomy  of  the  societies  that  originated 
under  it ;  the  enactment  that  forbade  the  ploughing  up  of 
boundary-balks ;  and  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment  of 
thefl,  so  that  a  thief  not  caught  in  the  act  might  henceforth 
release  himself  from  the  plaintiff's  suit  by  payment  oi 
double  compensation.  The  law  of  debt  was  modified  in  a 
similar  sense,  but  not  till  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  Poe* 
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telian  law  (p.  391).  The  right  freely  to  dispose  of  prop 
ertj ,  ^hich  according  to  the  earliest  Roman  law  was  accord- 
ed to  the  owner  in  his  lifetime  but  in  the  case  of  death  had 
hitherto  been  conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  community, 
was  liberated  from  this  restriction,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  or  its  interpretation  assigned  to  private 
testaments  the  same  force  as  pertained  to  those  confirmed 
in  the  curies.  This  was  an  important  step  towards  the 
breaking  up  of  the  danships,  and  towards  the  full  carrying 
out  of  individual  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  property.  The 
fearfully  absolute  paternal  power  was  restricted  by  the  en- 
actment, that  a  son  thrice  sold  by  his  &ther  should  not  re- 
lapse into  his  power,  but  should  thenceforth  be  free ;  which 
• — by  a  legal  inference  that,  strictly  viewed,  was  no  doubt 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law — was  soon 
construed  to  imply  that  a  &ther  might  voluntsiriiy  divest 
himself  of  dominion  over  his  son  by  emancipation.  In  the 
law  of  marriage  civil  marriage  was  permitted  (p.  129)  ;  and 
although  the  full  marital  power  was  associated  as  necessa- 
rily with  a  true  civil  as  with  a  true  religious  marriage,  yet 
the  permission  of  a  connection  formed  without  that  power 
in  the  place  of  marriage  (p.  89,  note)  constituted  a  first  step 
towards  relaxation  of  the  full  powel*  of  the  husband.  The 
first  step  towards  a  legal  enforcement  of  married  life  was 
the  tax  on  old  bachelors  {uxotium)^  with  the  introduction 

of  which  Camillus  began  his  public  career  as 

censor  in  351. 
Changes  more  comprehensive  than  those  effected  in  the 

law  itself  were  introduced  into — ^what  w^as  more 
tioQ  of  jus-      important  m  a  political  point  or  view,  and  more 
***  easily  admitted  of  alteration — the  system   of 

OodeofcoDk.  judicial  administration.  First  of  all  came  the 
moniaw.  important  limitation  of  the  supreme  judicial 
power  by  the  embodiment  of  the  common  law  in  a  written 
eodc,  and  the  obligation  of  the  magistrate  thenceforth  to 
decide  no  longer  according  to  varying  usage,  but  according 
to  the  written  letter,  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  proce- 
tfi.  iMi       dure  (303,  304).    The  appointment  of  a  supremi* 
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magistrate  in  Rome  exclusivelj  for  the  admiiiw 
NewjudiotoJ  ^^^i^^^  of  justice  in  387  (p.  385),  and  the  estab* 
fttnctkm-  lishment  of  separate  police  functionaries  which 
took  place  contemporaneously  in  Rome,  and  was 
imitated  under  Roman  influence  in  all  the  Latin  communi- 
ties (p.  385),  secured  greater  speed  and  precision  of  just  i#^ 
These  police-magistrates  or  aedilos  had,  of  course,  a  certam 
jurisdiction  at  the  same  time  assigned  to  them.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were  the  ordinary  civil  judges  for  sales  con- 
cluded in  open  market,  for  the  cattle  and  slave  markets  in 
particular ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  ordinarily  acted  in 
processes  of  fines  and  amercements  as  judges  of  first  in- 
stance or — which  was  in  Roman  law  the  same  thing — ^as 
public  prosecutors.  In  consequence  of  this  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  imposing  fines,  and  the  equally  in  definite 
and  politically  important  right  of  fining  in  general,  were 
vested  mainly  in  them.  Similar  but  subordinate  functions, 
having  especial  reference  to  the  poorer  classes,  pertained  to 
the  ires  viri  nocturni  or  capitaleSy  first  nomi- 
nated in  465 ;  they  were  entrusted  with  the  du- 
ties of  nocturnal  police  as  regards  fire  and  the  public  safe- 
ty and  with  the  superintendence  of  executions,  with  which 
a  certain  jurisdiction  was  very  soon,  perhaps  even  from  the 
outset,  associated.*     Lastly  from  the  increasing  extent  of 

*  The  view  formerlj  adopted,  that  these  tres  viri  belonged  to  did 
earliest  period ,  is  erroneous,  for  colleges  of  magistrates  with  odd  nuii> 
bers  are  foreign  to  the  oldest  8tatG>arrangcment8(C'Arofu>^.  p.  15,  note 
12)  Probably  the  well  accredited  account,  that  they  were  first  nom- 
inated in  406  (Liv.  Fp,  11),  shonld  simply  be  retained,  and  the  other 
wise  suspicious  inference  of  the  falsifier  Licmius  Macer  (in  Liv.  vii.  46)^, 
which  makes  mention  of  tliem  before  450,  should  be  simply  rejected. 
At  first  undoubtedly  the  tres  viri  were  nominated  by  tbo  superior  mag 
istrates,  as  must  have  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  later  magigtr<ii»u 
minores  ;  the  Papirian  ptehiseiium,  which  transferred  the  nomination  ol 
them  to  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  th^r  powers  to 
the  collection  of  process-fines  {jsacravMnta^  Festus,  v.  Boerama^twn^  p. 
S44,  Mull),  was  at  any  rate  not  issued  till  afler  the  institution  of  the 
office  of  praetor  peregrintut,  or  at  the  earliest  towards  the  middle  cil 
the  sixth  century,  for  it  names  the  praetor  pU  UUer  civen  in*  dieii 
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the  Roman  oommunit)  it  became  neceasaryy  out  of  regard 
to  the  oonyenience  of  litigants,  to  station  in  the  more  re 
mote  places  special  judges  competent  to  deal  at  least  with 
minor  eiril  causes.  This  arrangement  was  applied  regulai^ 
\y  throughout  the  communities  of  burgesses  sine  suffragio 
(p.  589),  and  was  perhaps  even  extended  to  the  more  re- 
mote communities  >f  full  burgesses,* — the  first  germs  <  f  a 
Romano-mimicipal  jurisdiction  developing  itself  by  the  side 
of  that  which  was  strictly  Roman. 

In  dvil  procedure  (which,  however,  according  to  the 
OhRikgestn  ideas  of  that  period  included  most  of  the  crimes 
procsdnm  committed  against  fellow-citiaens)  the  division 
of  a  process  into  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  law  be- 
fore the  magistrate  (ft/«),  and  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  fact  by  a  private  person  nominated  by  the  magistrate 
{iudicium) — ^a  division  doubtless  customary  even  in  earlier 
times — was  on  the  abolition  of  the  monardiy  prescribed  by 
law  (p.  426) ;  and  to  that  separation  the  private  law  of 
Rome  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  logical  clearness  and 
practical  precision.f     In  actions  regarding  property,  the  de- 

*  This  inference  is  suggested  by  what  Livy  says  (ix.  20)  as  to  the  re- 
oiganizatioD  of  the  colony  of  Antium  twenty  years  after  it  was  founded ; 
and  it  is  self-evident  that,  while  tlie  Romans  might  very  well  impose  on 
the  inhabitant  of  Ostia  the  duty  of  settling  all  his  lawsuits  in  Rome,  the 
same  course  could  not  be  followed  with  places  like  Autium  and  Sena. 

f  People  are  in  the  halnt  of  praising  the  Romans  as  a  nation  special- 
ly privileged  in  respect  to  jurisprudence,  and  of  gazing  with  wonder  on 
their  admirable  law  as  a  mystical  gift  of  heaven ;  not  improbably  by 
way  of  e>:cuse  for  the  worthlessness  o:  their  own  legal  system.  A  glano« 
at  the  singularly  varying  and  undeveloped  criminal  law  of  ilje  Romacf 
Uiiga:  show  the  untenablencss  of  ideas  so  confused  even  tc  those  who 
j)ay  think  the  proposition  too  simple,  that  a  sound  people  has  a  souaj 
law,  and  a  morbid  people  nn  unsound.  Apart  from  tlie  more  general 
political  conditions  on  which  jurisprudence  also,  and  indeed  jurispru- 
dence especially  depends,  the  causes  of  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
civil  law  lie  mainly  in  two  features:  first,  that  the  plaintiff  and  defcn* 
dant  were  specially  obliged  to  explain  and  embody  in  due  and  binding 
form  the  grounds  of  the  demand  and  of  the  objection  to  comply  with  it ; 
■nd  secondly,  that  the  Romans  appointed  a  permanent  machinery  for  the 
edictal  development  of  tbeii  law,  and  associated  it  Immediately  with 
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msion  as  to  what  oonstituted  possession,  wUdi  hitherto  had 
been  ieft  to  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  magistrate^  was 
subjected  gradually  to  legal  rules ;  and,  besides  the  right  of 
property,  a  right  of  possession  was  established — ^another 
step^  by  which  the  magisterial  authority  lost  an  important 
part  (if  its  powers.  In  criminal  processes,  the  tribunal  or 
the  people,  which  hitherto  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  became  a  court  of  legally  secured  appeaL  If  the 
accused  was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  and  appealed  to 
the  people,  the  cause  was  discussed  in  three  public  assem- 
blies, the  magistrate  who  had  given  judgment  defending  his 
sentence  and  so  in  reality  appearing  as  public  prosecutor ; 
it  was  not  till  the  fourth  diet  that  the  question  was  put  {an- 
q\dsitio\  when  the  people  confirmed  or  reversed  the  sen- 
tence. Modification  was  not  allowed.  A  similar  republi- 
^n  spirit  breathed  in  the  principles,  that  the  house  protect- 
ed the  burgess,  and  that  an  arrest  could  only  take  place  out 
of  doors ;  that  imprisonment  during  investigation  was  to  be 
avoided ;  and  that  it  was  allowable  for  every  accused  and 
not  yet  condemned  burgess  by  renouncing  his  citizenship  to 
withdraw  from  the  consequences  of  condemnation,  so  far  as 
they  affected  not  his  property  but  his  person — principles, 
which  certainly  were  not  embodied  in  formal  laws  and  ac- 
cordingly did  not  legally  bind  the  prosecuting  magistrate, 
but  yet  were  by  their  moral  weight  of  the  greatest  influ- 
ence, particularly  in  limiting  capital  punishment.  But,  if 
the  Koman  criminal  law  furnishes  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  sti'ong  public  spirit  and  to  the  increasing  humanity 
of  this  epoch,  it  on  the  other  hand  suffered  injury  in  itb 
practical  working  from  the  struggles  between  the  orders, 
which  in  this  respect  were  specially  baneful.  The  oo-ordi- 
nate  primary  jurisdiction  of  all  the  public  magistrates  in 

I  rtollce.  By  the  former  tho  Romans  precluded  the  pettifogging  prao* 
iiccs  of  adyocatefl,  by  the  latter  they  obviated  incapable  law-making,  bo 
far  at)  such  things  can  be  prevented  at  all ;  and  by  means  of  both  in  con- 
junction  they  satisfied,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  two  coiifliciing  require- 
ments, that  law  shall  constantly  be  fixed,  and  that  it  shall  oonstaatly  be 
m  accoidanco  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
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criminal  cases,  tliat  arose  out  of  these  conflicts  (p.  355),  led 
to  the  result,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fixed  authority 
for  preparing  indictments,  or  any  serious  preliminary  inveih 
(igation,  in  Koman  criminal  procedure.     And,  as  the  ulti* 
mate  criminal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the  forms  aad 
by  tlie  organs  of  legislation,  and  never  forgot  its  origin  froa 
the  prerogative  of  mercy ;   as^  moreover,  the  adjudication 
of  police  fines  had  an  injurious  reaction  on  the  criminal  pro»/^ 
cedure  which  was  externally  very  similar ;  the  decision  in 
criminal  causes  was  pronounced — and  that  not  so  much  by 
way  of  abuse,  as  in  some  degree  by  virtue  of  the  constitu 
tion — ^not  according  to  fixed  law,  but  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary pleasure  of  the  judges.     In  this  way  the  Roman  crim- 
inal procedure  was  completely  void  of  principle,  and  was 
degraded  into  the  sport  and  instrument  of  political  parties ; 
a  result  which  can  the  less  be  excused,  seeing  that  this  pro- 
cedure, while  especially   introduced    for   political  crimes 
proper,  was  applicable  also  to  others,  such  as  murder  and 
arson.     The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  clumsiness  of  that 
procedure,  which*  in  concert  with  the  haughty  republican 
contempt  for  non-burgesses  gave  rise  to  a  growing  custom 
of  tolerating,  side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  process,  a 
simimary  criminal,  or  rather  police,  procedure  against  slaves 
and  persons  of  inferior  consideration.     Here  too  the  pas- 
sionate strife  regarding  political  processes  overstepped  natu* 
ral  limits,  and  introduced  institutions  which  materially  con- 
tributed to  estrange  the  Romans  step  by  step  from  the  idea 
of  a  fixed  moral  order  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  are  less  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  religiouf 
ideas  of  the  Romans  during  this  epoch.     In  gen* 
eral  they  adhered  with  simplicity  to  the  si  up] a 
piety  of  their  ancestors,  and  kept  equally  aloof  from  super 
stition  and  from   unbelief      How  vividly  the 
idea  of  spi ritualizing  all  earthly  objects, on  which 
the  Roman  religion  was  based,  still  prevailed  at  the  close 
of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  new  god  ^  of  silver "  {Ar* 
fmtiniu^^  who  probably  came  into  existence  in  consequenot 
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of  the  introduction  of  the  silver  ourrfsn  3?  in  485 

and  who  naturally  was  the  son  of  the  older  god 
'*  of  copper  "  {AtMculanut), 

The  relations  to  foreign  lands  were  the  same  as  hereto 
fore ;  but  here,  and  here  especially,  Hellenic  influences  were 
on  the  increase.  It  was  only  now  that  temples  began  to 
rise  in  Rome  itself  in  honour  of  the  Hellenic  gods.  The 
oldest  was  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  had  been 
vowed  in  the  battle  at  lake  Regillus  (p.  437) 
and  was  consecrated  on  15th  July  269.  The 
legend  associated  with  it,  that  two  youths  of  superhuman 
size  and  beauty  had  been  seen  fighting  on  the  battle-field  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Romans  and  immediately  after  the  battle 
watering  their /oaming  steeds  in  the  Roman  Forum  at  the 
fountain  of  lutuma,  and  mnouncing  the  great  victory,  bears 
a  stamp  thoroughir  un>Roman,  and  was  beyond  doubt  at  a 
very  early  period  modelled  on  the  appearance  of  the  Dios- 
curi— similar  down  to  its  very  details — in  the  famous  battle 
fought  about  a  century  before  between  the  Crotoniates  and 
Locrians  at  the  river  Sagras.  The  Delphic  Apollo  too  was 
not  only  consulted — ^as  was  usual  with  all  peoples  that  felt 
the  influence  of  Grecian  culture — and  presented  moreover 
alber  special  successes,  such  as  the  capture  of 
B91  Veil,  with  a  tenth  of  the  spoil  (360),  but  also 

431.  had  a  temple  built  for  him  in  the  city  (323,  re- 

868.  newed  401).    The  same  honour  was  towardts  the 

2B6.  close  of  this  period  accorded  to  Aphrodite  (459), 

who  was  in  some  enigmatical  way  identified  with 
the  old  Roman  garden  goddess,  Venus  ;  *  and  to  Asklapioa 
or  Aesculapius,  who  was  obtained  by  special  request  from 
Epidaurus  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  solemnly  conducted  tc 
Rome  (463).  Isolated  complaints  were  hear^ 
in  serious  emergencies  as  to  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  superstition,  probably  the  art  of  the  Etruscan  hik 

*  VenuB  probably  first  appears  in  the  later  sense  as  Aphrodite  oc 
Mcasion  of  the  dedicatioD  of  the  temple  oonsecmted  in  this  year  (Uv.  x 
81 ;  Becker,  IhpQgraphUy  p.  472). 
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ruspices  (as  in  326) ;  but  in  such  cases  the  pclici 
did  not  &il  to  take  proper  cognisance  of  the 
matter. 

In  Etruria  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  nation  stagnated 
and  decayed  in  political  helplessness  and  indolent  opulecoe^ 
the  theological  monoply  of  the  nobility,  stupid  ^talism, 
wild  and  meaningless  mysticism,  the  system  of  soothsay* 
ing,  and  of  mendicant  prophecy  gradually  developed  them« 
selves,  till  they  reached  the  height  at  which  we  afterwards 
find  them. 

In  the  sacerdotal  system  no  comprehensive  changes,  so 
far  as  we  know,  took  place.  The  more  strin« 
system.  gent  enactments,  that   were  made  about  465 

^^^'  regarding  the  tax  on  actions  at  law  destined  to 

defray  the  cost  of  public  worship,  point  to  an  iijcreasc  in 
the  religious  expenses  of  the  state — ^a  necessary  result  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  its  gods  and  its  temples.  It 
hiis  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  orders  that  a  greater  influence  be- 
gan to  be  conceded  to  the  colleges  of  men  of  lore,  and  that 
they  were  employed  for  the  annulling  of  political  acts  (p. 
379) — a  course  by  which  on  the  one  hand  the  faith  of  the 
people  was  shaken,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  priests  were 
|>erniilted  tc  exercise  a  very  injurious  influence  on  public 
aflfairs. 

A  complete  revolution  occurred  during  this  epoch  in  the 
Military  military  system.     The  primitive  Graeco-Itulian 

■yrtem.  military  organisation,  which  was  probably  based, 

like  the  Homeric,  on  the  selection  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  eflfective  warriors — ^who  ordinarily  fought  on  horseback 
— ^to  form  a  special  vanguard,  had  in  the  later  regal  peririd 
beec  superseded  by  the  old  Dorian  phalanx  of  hoplites, 
[irobably  eight  file  deep  (p.  137).  This  phalanx  thenceforth 
undertook  the  chief  burden  of  the  battle,  while  the  caValry 
were  stationed  on  the  flanks,  and,  mounted  or  dismounted 
according  to  circumstances,  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  re> 
Mftiiiciii*'  serve.  From  this  arrangement  there  were  de^ 
togton  veloped  nearly  at  the  same  time  tlie  phalanx  of 
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§arina€  in  Macedonia  and  the  manipular  legion  in  Ital/,  the 
former  formed  by  closing  and  deepening,  the  latter  by 
breaking  up  and  multiplying,  the  ranks.  The  old  Dorit 
phalanx  had  been  wholly  adapted  to  close  combat  with  the 
sworJ  and  especially  with  the  spear,  and  only  an  accessory 
and  subordinate  position  in  the  order  of  battle  was  assigned 
to  missile  weapons.  In  the  manipular  legion  the  thrusting- 
lance  was  confined  to  the  third  division,  and  instead  of  it 
che  two  first  were  furnished  with  a  new  and  peculiar  Italian 
missile  weapon,  the  pilum — ^a  square  or  round  piece  of 
wood,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  triangular  or  quad- 
rangular iron  point — which  had  been  originally  perhaps  in- 
vented for  the  defence  of  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  but 
was  soon  transferred  from  the  rear  to  the  front  ranks,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  advancing  line  into  the  ranks  of  the  ene- 
my at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  paces.  At  the  same 
time  the  sword  acquired  far  greater  importance  than  the 
short  knife  of  the  phalangite  could  ever  have  had  ;  for  the 
volley  of  javelins  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  merely 
10  prepare  the  way  for  an  attack  sword  in  hand.  While, 
moreover,  the  phalanx  had,  as  if  it  were  a  single  mighty 
lance,  to  be  hurled  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  in  the  new  Ital- 
ian  legions  the  smaller  units,  which  existed  in  the  phalanx 
system  but  were  in  battle  array  held  together  by  an  indis- 
solubly  firm  bond,  were  again  separated  from  each  other. 
The  close  square  was  separated  in  the  direction  of  its  depth 
into  the  three  divisions  of  the  kctstati,  principes^  and  triarii 
each  of  a  moderate  depth  probably  amounting  in  ordinary 
cases  to  only  four  files  ;  and  was  broken  up  along  the  front 
into  ten  bands  {manipuli),  in  such  a  way  that  between  every 
two  divisions  and  every  two  maniples  there  was  lefl  a  per* 
ceptible  interval.  It  was  a  mere  continuation  of  the  same 
process  of  individualizing,  by  which  the  collective  mode  of 
fighting  was  discouraged  even  in  the  diminished  tactical  unit 
and  the  single  combat  became  prominent,  as  is  ividf  nt  from 
the  (alreadys.  mentioned)  decisive  part  played  by  hand-40i 
hand  encounters  and  combats  with  the  sword, 
mcn^f  The  system  •f  entrenching  the  camp  assumed 

®°*'*  also  a  peculiar  development.     The  plac^  where 
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the  armj  encamped,  even  were  it  only  for  a  singic  nigh^ 
was  invariably  proYided  with  a  r^ular  circurovallation  and 
as  it  were  converted  into  a  fortress.  LittU 
change  took  place  on  the  other  hand  in  the  cav- 
alry, which  in  the  manipular  legion  retained  the  secondary 
place  whijh  it  had  occupied  by  the  side  of  the  phalanx. 
The  system  of  officering  the  army  also  con  tin- 
lied  in  the  main  unch<anged ;  yet  it  was  at  this 
period  probably  that  the  clear  line  of  demarcation  became 
established  between  the  subaltern  officers,  who  as  common 
soldiers  had  to  gain  their  place  at  the  head  of  the  maniplef 
by  the  sword  and  passed  by  regular  promotion  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  maniples,  and  the  military  tribmies 
placed  at  the  head  of  whole  legions — six  to  each — in  whose 
case  there  was  no  regular  promotion,  and  who  were  usually 
taken  from  the  better  classes.  In  this  respect  it  must  have 
become  a  matter  of  importimce  that,  while  previously  the 
subaltern  as  well  as  the  staff  officers  had  been 
uniformly  nominated  by  the  general,  after  392 
some  of  the  latter  posts  were  filled  up  through  election  by 
Kiiitaiy  ^^  burgesses  (p.  398).  Lastly,  the  old,  fearful* 
diaoipUne.  \y  gtrict,  military  discipline  remained  unaltered. 
Still,  as  formerly,  the  general  was  at  liberty  to  behead  any 
man  serving  in  his  camp,  and  to  scourge  with  rods  the  staff 
officer  as  well  as  the  common  soldier ;  nor  were  such  pun* 
ishments  inflicted  merely  on  account  of  common  crimes,  but 
also  when  an  officer  had  allowed  himself  to  deviate  from  thf 
orders  which  he  had  received,  or  when  a  division  had  allowed 
'tself  to  be  surprised  or  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle. 
On  th^  other  hand,  the  new  military  organiza^ 
niiciAMiM  tion  necessitated  a  far  more  serious  and  pro 
*  *""  longed  military  training  than  the  previous  pha* 
lanx  flj'Stem,  in  which  the  solidity  of  the  mass  kept  even  th4 
inexperienced  in  their  ranks.  As,  however,  no  special  sol- 
dier-class sprang  up,  but  on  the  contrary  the  army  still  re- 
mainexl,  as  before,  a  burgess  army,  this  object  was  chiefly 
attained  by  abandoning  the  former  mode  of  ranking  the  sol- 
diers according  to  property  (p.  l^i)  and  arranging  thron 
24* 
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Booording  to  length  of  service.  I'he  Roman  recruit  novf 
entered  among  the  light-armed  ^  skirmishers "  (r orarti)| 
who  fought  out  of  the  line  and  especially  with  stoue  slings, 
and  he  udvanoed  from  this  step  hy  step  to  the  first  and  then 
V)  <he  seoond  diyision,  till  at  length  the  soldiers  of  long  ser 
vice  and  experience  were  associated  together  in  the  oorps  of 
the  iriariif  which  was  numerically  the  weakest  but  imparted 
its  tone  and  spirit  to  the  whole  army. 

The  excellence  of  this  military  organization,  which  be* 
MiiitaiT  came  the  primary  cause  of  the  superior  political 
Sinfpuia?*  position  of  the  Roman  community,  chiefly  d^ 
"******•  pended  on  the  three  great  military  principles  of 

maintaining  a  reserve,  of  combining  the  dose  and  distant 
modes  of  fighting,  and  of  combining  the  ofTensive  and  the 
defensive.  The  system  of  a  reserve  was  already  fore- 
shadowed in  the  earlier  employment  of  the  cavalry,  but  it 
was  now  completely  developed  by  the  partition  of  the  army 
into  three  divisions  and  the  reservation  of  the  flower  of  the 
veterans  for  the  last  and  decisive  shock.  While  the  IleU 
lenic  phalanx  had  developed  the  close,  and  the  oriental 
squadrons  of  horse  armed  with  bows  and  light  missile 
spears  the  distant,  modes  of  fighting  respectively,  the  Ro- 
man combination  of  the  heavy  javelin  with  the  sword  pro* 
duoed  results  similar,  as  has  justly  been  remarked,  to  those 
attained  in  modern  warfare  by  the  introduction  of  bayonet 
muskets ;  the  volley  of  javelins  prepared  the  way  for  the 
sword  encounter,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  volley  of 
musketry  now  precedes  a  charge  with  the  bayonets  Lastly, 
the  thorough  system  of  encampment  allowed  the  Romans 
to  combine  the  advantages  of  defensive  and  offensive  war 
and  to  decline  or  give  l>attle  according  to  circumstances^ 
and  in  the  latter  case  to  fight  under  the  ramparts  of  their 
camp  just  as  under  the  walls  of  a  fortress — ^the  Roman,  says 
a  Roman  proverb,  conquers  by  sitting  still. 

That  this  new  military  organization  was  in  the  main  a 

Roman,  or  at  any  rate  Italian,  remodelling  and 

■ADip^r       improvement  of  the  old  Hellenic  tactics  of  ths 

-*>s^^  phalanx,  is  plain.     If  some  germs  of  the  systerT) 
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of  reserve  and  of  the  individualizing  of  the  smaller  subdl 
visions  of  the  army  are  found  to  occur  among  the  latet 
Greek  strategists,  especially  Xenophon,  this  only  shows  that 
they  felt  the  defectiveness  of  the  old  system^  but  we/c.  nol 
well  able  to  remedy  it.  The  manipular  legion  appears  fill  j 
developed  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  ;  '^hen  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  arone^  whether  at  once  or  gradually,  can  no 
longer  be  ascertained.  Tlie  first  tactical  system  which  thfl 
Romans  encountered,  fundamentally  diifereut  from  the  ear* 
Her  Italo-Hellenic  system,  was  the  Celtic  sword-phalanx. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  subdivision  of  the  army  and 
the  intervals  between  the  maniples  in  front  were  arranged 
with  a  view  to  resist,  as  they  did  resist,  its  first  and  only 
dangerous  charge ;  and  it  accords  with  this  hypothesis  that 
Marcus  Furius  Camillus,  the  most  celebrated  Roman  gen- 
eral of  the  Gallic  epoch,  is  presented  in  various  detached 
notices  as  the  reformer  of  the  Roman  military  system. 
The  further  traditions  associated  with  the  Samnite  and  Pyr 
rhic  wars  are  neither  sufficiently  accredited,  nor  can  they  be 
arranged  in  proper  order ;  *  although  it  is  in  itself  proba- 
ble that  the  prolonged  Saiimito  mountain  warfare  exercised 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  individual  development  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier,  and  that  the  struggle  with  one  of  the  first  mas- 


*  According  to  Roman  tmdition  the  Romans  originaUj  carried 
M|uare  shields,  after  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  the  round 
hoptite  shield  (elupeuM^  aGni;\  and  from  the  Samiiites  the  later  square 
shield  («cWum,  Ov^t6<i\  and  tlie  javelin  {yeru)  (Diodor.  To/.  Fr.  p.  64; 
Sallnst.  Cat.  61,  38 ;  Virgil,  Am,  vii.  665 ;  Fcstus,  Ep.  v.  SamniU.^,  p. 
327,  Midi.;  and  the  authorities  cited  in  Marquardt,  Ilandb.  iii.  2,  241). 
But  it  may  be  regiirded  as  certain  that  the  hoplitc  shield  or,  in  othei 
words,  the  tactics  of  the  Doric  phalanx  were  imitated  not  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  dircc^Jy  from  the  Hellenes.  As  to  the  tcutum^  that  large,  cylln- 
diical,  convex  leather  shield  must  certainly  have  taken  tlic  place  of  (ha 
6at  QO^\>eT  elupeus^  when  the  phalanx  was  broken  up  into  maniples ;  but 
the  hidisputable  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Greek  casts  suspicion 
on  the  derivation  of  the  thing  itself  from  the  Samnites.  From  the 
Greeks  the  Romans  derived  also  the  sling  (/«»n^  from  atp^vdwn^  \\k% 
JUU9  from  e^idi]\  (p.  299).  The  pilum  was  considered  by  the  anGiuL>Ii 
a  thoroughly  Koman  invention. 
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ters  of  the  art  of  war,  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  great 
Alexander,  effected  an  improvcnient  in  the  technical  featurei 
of  the  Roman  military  system. 

In  the  national  economy  agriculture  was,  and  continued 
to  be,  the  social  and  political  basis  both  of  th« 
■connmy.        Roman  commtraity  and  of  the  new  Italian  state. 
*^  The  common  assembly  and  the  army  consisted 

of  Roman  farmers ;  what  as  soldiers  they  had  acquired  by 
the  sword,  they,  secured  as  colonists  by  the  plough.  The 
insolvency  of  the  middle  class  of  landholders  gave  rise  to 
the  formidable  internal  crises  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries, amidst  which  it  seemed  as  if  the  young  republic  could 
not  but  be  destroyed.  The  revival  of  the^Latin  fiirmer- 
class,  which  was  produced  during  the  fifth  century  partly 
by  the  lai^e  assignations  of  land  and  incorporations,  partly 
by  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  increase  of  the 
Roman  population,  was  at  once  the  effect  and  the  cause  of 
the  mighty  development  of  Roman  power.  The  acute  sol- 
dier's eye  of  Pyrrhus  justly  recognized  the  cause  of  the 
political  and  military  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  in  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Roman  farms.  But  the  rise 
F^Lrmingof  ^^^^  ^^  husbandry  on  a  large  scale  among  the 
•■***~"  RoiTians  appears  t<»  fall  within  this  period.     In 

earlier  times  indeed  there  existed  landed  estates  of— at  least 
comparatively — ^large  size ;  but  their  management  was  not 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  simply  a  husbandry  of  nu- 
merous small  parcels  (p.  255).  On  the  other  hand  the 
enactment  in  the  law  of  387,  which  is  not  inap- 
plicable to  the  earlier  mode  of  management  but 
•^et  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  later,  viz.  that  the  land- 
violder  should  be  bound  to  employ  along  with  his  slaves  a  pro 
(lortional  number  of  free  persons  (p.  882),  may  well  be 
I  rgarded  as  the  oldest  trace  of  the  later  centralized  farming 
of  estates ;  *  and  it  deserves  notice  that  even  here  at  its  firsi 

♦  VnnPv)  (De,  R.  J?.,  L  2,  9)  evidently  eonceiTes  the  antlior  of  thi 
lioin'aD  agrarian  law  as  farrohig  in  persoiihia  eztensive  lands ;  allhoagfe 
Uie  story  may  eadily  have  been  invented  to  explain  the  oognomeii(iSlf<)2o) 
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emergence  it  essentially  rests  on  sla^'eholding.  Hc^  i 
arose,  must  remain  an  undecided  poir.t ;  possibly  the  Car* 
thaginian  plantations  in  Sicily  served  as  models  to  the  oM- 
erit  Roman  landholders,  and  perhaps  even  the  appearance  of 
irheat  in  husbandry  by  the  side  of  spelt  (p.  250),  which 
Varro  places  about  the  period  of  the  decemvirs,  was  con- 
nected with  that  altered  style  of  management.  Still  lest 
can  we  ascertain  how  far  this  itethud  of  husbandry  hsd 
already  during  this  period  spread ;  but  the  history  of  the 
wars  with  Hannibal  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  cannot  yet  have 
oecome  the*rule,  nor  can  it  have  yet  absorbed  the  Italian 
farmer  close.  Where  it  did  come  into  vogue,  however,  it 
annihilated  the  older  clientship  based  on  the  precarium ; 
just  as  the  modern  system  of  large  farms  has  been  formed 
by  the  suppression  of  petty  holdings  and  the  conversion  of 
hides  into  farm-fields.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
striction of  this  agricultural  clientship  very  materially  con- 
tributed towards  the  distress  of  the  class  of  small  cultiva- 
tors. 

Respecting  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  Italians  with 
each  other  our  written  authorities  are  silent; 
leroourM  In     coins  alonc  fumish  some  information.    We  have 
^*^^*  already  mentioned  (p.  261)  that  in  Italy,  with 

the  exception  of  the  Greek  cities  and  of  the  Etruscan  Popu- 
Ionia,  there  was  no  coinage  during  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Rome,  and  that  cattle  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently copper  by  weight,  served  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. Within  the  present  epoch  occurred  the  transition 
on  the  part  of  the  Italians  from  the  system  of  barter  to  that 
of  money ;  and  in  their  money  they  were  naturally  led  at 
first  to  Greek  models.  The  circumstances  of  central  Italy 
led  however  to  the  adoption  of  copper  instead  of  silver  as 
the  metal  for  their  coinage,  and  the  unit  of  coinage  was  pri' 
manly  based  on  the  previous  unit  of  value,  the  copper 
pound  ;  hence  they  cast  their  coins  instead  of  stamping 
them,  for  no  die  would  have  sufficed  for  pieces  so  large  and 
heavy.  There  seems  from  the  first  to  have  be(*n  a  fixed 
ratio  for  the  relative  value  of  co|;)per  and  silver  (250  :  1  \ 
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md  with  reference  to  that  ratio  the  copper  coin&ge  seems  tc 
have  been  issued ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  Rome  the  larg« 
oopper  piece,  the  m,  was  equal  in  value  to  a  scruple  {jg^ 
sii  a  pound)  of  silver.  It  is  a  circumstance  historically 
aiore  remarkable,  that  coining  in  lUily  most  probably  oi  igi* 
Dated  in  Rome,  and  in  fact  with  the  decemvirs,  who  found 
in  the  Solonian  legislation  a  pattern  for  the  regulation  of 
their  coinage ;  and  that  from  Rome  it  spread  over  a  nun^ 
ber  of  Latin,  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  East  Italian  commu- 
nities,— ^a  clear  proof  of  the  superior  position  which  Rome 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  held  m  Italy.  As 
all  these  communities  subsisted  side  by  side  in  formal  inde- 
pendence, the  monetary  standard  for  each  was  in  law  entirely 
local,  and  the  territory  of  every  city  had  its  own  monetary 
system.  Nevertheless  the  standards  of  copper  coinage  iii 
central  and  northern  Italy  may  be  comprehended  in  three 
groups,  within  which  tlie  coins  in  common  intercourse  seem 
to  have  been  treated  as  identical  \  These  groups  are,  first, 
the  coins  of  the  cities  of  Etruria  lying  north  of  the  Cimin- 
ian  forest  and  those  of  Umbria ;  secondly,  the  coins  of 
Rome  and  Latium  ;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board. We  have  already  observed  that  the  Roman  coins 
held  a  certain  ratio  to  silver  by  weight ;  on  the  other  hand 
we  find  those  of  the  east  coast  of  Italy  placed  in  a  definite 
proportional  relation  to  the  silver  coins  which  were  current 
from  an  early  period  in  southern  Italy,  and  the  standard  of 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  imuiifrrants,  such  as  the 
Uruttians,  Lucanians,  and  Nolans,  by  the  Latin  colonies  in 
that  quarter,  such  as  Cales  and  Suessa,  and  even  by  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  for  their  possessions  in  Lower  Italy.  Ao^ 
c  'rdingly  the  inland  traffic  of  Italy  must  have  been  divided 
hi  to  corresponding  provinces,  which  dealt  with  one  another 
like  foreign  nations. 

In  transmarine  commerce  the  relations  we  have  pre^ 

viously  described  (p.  266)  between  Sicily  and 

riii«eon-        Latium,  Etruria  and  Attica,  the  Adriatic  and 

merce.  Tarentum,  continued  to  subsist  during  the  epoob 

before  us  or  rather,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  to  it ;  foi 
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although  fiicis  of  this  class,  which  as  a  rule  aie  mentioned 
without  a  date,  have  been  placed  together  for  the  purposi 
of  presenting  a  general  view  under  the  first  period,  the  slatc- 
njents  made  apply  equally  to  the  present.  The  clearest 
evidence  in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  coins.  As 
the  strik.ng  of  Etruscan  silver  money  after  an  Attic  stand 
ard  (p.  266),  and  the  pei  etrating  of  Italian  and  especiall} 
of  liatin  copper  into  Sicily  (p.  267)  testify  to  the  two  foi> 
iner  routes  of  traffic,  so  the  equivalence,  which  we  Lave 
just  mentioned,  between  the  silver  money  of  Magna  Graecia 
and  the  copper  coinage  of  Picenum  and  Apulia,  forms,  with 
numerous  other  indications,  an  evidence  of  the  active  traffio 
which  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  the  Taren tines  in  particu- 
lar, held  with  the  east  Italian  seaboard.  The  commerce 
again,  which  was  at  an  earlier  period  perhaps  still  more 
active,  between  the  Latins  and  the  Campanian  Greeks  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  Sabellian  immigration,  and 
to  have  been  of  no  great  moment  during  the  first  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  the  republic.  The  refusal  of  the  Sam- 
Qites  in  Capua  and  Cumae  to  supply  the  Romans  with  grain 
in  the  &mine  of  343  may  be  regarded  as  an  in«  i 
dication  of  the  altered  relations  which  subsisted 
between  Latium  and  Campania,  till  at  the  commencement  ' 
of  the  fiflh  century  the  Roman  arms  restored  and  gave  in- 
creased impetus  to  the  old  intercourse. 

Touching  on  details,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  as 
one  of  the  few  dated  facts  in  the  history  of  Roman  com- 
merce, the  notice  drawn   from   the  annals  of 

900 

Ardea,  that  in  454  the  first  barber  came  from 
Sicily  to  Ardea ;  and  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  painted 
pottery  which  was  sent  chiefiy  from  Attica,  but  also  from 
Corcyra  and  Sicily,  to  Lucania,  Campania,  and  Etruriaj  to 
terve  theie  for  the  decoration  of  tombs — a  traffic,  as  to  :  he 
circumstances  of  which  we  are  accidentally  better  informed 
than  as  to  any  other  article  of  transmarine  commerce.  The 
commencement  of  this  import  trade  probably  &lls  abouli 
the  period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  for  the  vases 
of  the  oldest  style,  which  are  of  very  rare  occurrecce  io 
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gp^^^^^^  Italy,  were  probably  painted  in  the  second  half 

^^^^^  of  the  third  century  of  the  city,  while  those  of 

the  chaste  style,  occurring  in  greater  numbers 
I00-S50.  belong  to  the  first  half^  those  of  the  most  fiii> 

ished  beauty  to  the  second  half,  of  the  foorth 
c<'ntury ;  and  the  immense  quantities  of  the  other  vasea^ 
ufcen  marked  by  showiness  and  size  but  seldom  by  excel* 
ience  in  workmanship,  must  be  assigned  as  a  whole  to  the 

following  century.     It  was  from  the  Hellenes 

950-350. 

undoubtedly  that  the  Italians  derived  this  cu^ 
tom  of  embellishing  tombs ;  but  while  the  moderate  meana 
and  fine  discernment  of  the  Greeks  confined  the  practice  in 
their  case  within  narrow  limits,  it  was  stretched  in  Italy  by 
barbaric  opulence  and  barbaric  extravagance  far  beyond  its 
original  and  proper  bounds.  It  is  a  signiiicant  drcumstance, 
however,  that  in  Italy  this  extravagance  meets  us  only  in 
the  lands  that  had  a  Hellenic  semi-culture.  Any  one  who 
can  read  such  records  will  perceive  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Etruria  and  Campania — the  mines  whence  our  museums 
have  been  replenished — a  significant  commentary  on  the  ao* 
counts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  Etruscan  and  Campauiaii 
serai-culture  stiHed  amidst  wealth  and  arrogance  (p.  434, 
455).  The  homely  Samnite  character  on  the  other  hand  re* 
maincd  at  all  times  a  stranger  to  this  foolish  luxury  ;  the 
absence  of  Greek  pottery  from  the  tombs  exhibits,  quite  as 
palpably  as  the  absence  of  a  Samnite  coinage,  the  slight  de- 
velopment of  commercial  intercourse  and  of  urban  life  in 
this  region.  It  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark  that  Latium 
also,  although  not  less  near  to  the  Greeks  than  Etruria  and 
Campania,  and  in  closest  intercourse  with  them,  almost 
wholly  retrained  from  such  sepulchral  decorations.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  this  result  we  have  to  recognize 
the  influence  of  the  stern  Roman  inorality  or — if  the  ex- 
pression be  preferred — of  the  rigid  1  woman  police.  Closely 
connected  with  this  subject  are  the  already-mentioned  intei^ 
diets,  which  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  fulminated  against 
purple  bier-eloths  and  gold  ornaments  placed  beside  the 
dead  ;  and  the  banishment  of  all  silver  plate,  excepting  tlu 
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salt-cellar  and  sacrificial  ladle,  from  tho  Roman  household 
dO  far  at  least  as  sumptuary  laws  and  the  terror  of  censoria. 
censure  could  banish  it :  even  in  architecture  we  shall  again 
encounter  the  same  spirit  of  hostility  to  luxury  whethei 
noble  or  ignoble.  Although,  however,  in  consequence  of 
these  influences  Rome  probably  preserved  a  certain  outward 
simplicity  longer  than  Capua  and  Volsinii,  her  commerce 
and  trade— on  which,  in  fact,  along  with  agriculture  her 
prosperity  from  the  beginning  rested — rmust  not  be  regai'd- 
ed  as  having  been  inconsiderable,  or  as  having  less  sensibly 
experienced  the  influence  of  her  new  commanding  position. 
No  urban  middle  class  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
Capital  in  ^^  body  of  independent  tradesmen  and  mer- 
*'**■**  chants,  was  ever  developed  in  Rome.    The  cause 

of  this  was — in  addition  to  the  disproportionate  centraliza- 
tion of  capital  which  occurred  at  an  early  period — mainly 
the  employment  of  slave  labour.  It  was  usual  in  antiquity, 
and  was  in  fact  a  necessary  consequence  of  slavery,  that  the 
minor  trades  in  towns  were  VBvy  frequently  carried  on  by 
slaves,  whom  their  master  established  as  artisans  or  mei"- 
chants ;  or  by  freedmen,  in  whose  case  the  master  not  only 
frequently  furnished  the  capital,  but  also  regularly  Etipu- 
lated  for  a  share,  often  the  half,  of  the  profits.  Retail  trad- 
ing and  dealing  in  Rome  were  undouljtedly  constantly  on 
the  increase;  and  there  are  proofs  that  the  trades  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  great  cities  began  lo  be  concen- 
trated in  Rome — the  Ficoroni  casket  for  instance  was  de- 
signed in  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  by  a  Praenestine  artist 
and  was  sold  to  Praeneste,  but  was  nevertheless  manufao- 
tured  in  Rome.*  But  as  the  net  proceeds  even  of  retail 
business  flowed  for  the  most  part  into  the  coffers  of  the 
great  houses,  no  industrial  and  commercial  middle-class 
arose  to  an  extent  corresponding  to  that  increase.     As  little 

*  The  conjectore  that  Noviiu  Flantiofl,  the  artist  who  wrought  at 
this  casket  in  Rome  for  Dindia  Maoohiia,  may  have  been  a  Oampanlan, 
is  refatcd  by  the  old  Fraeiiestiae  tomb-etones  recently  discovered,  on 
which,  among  other  Macoloii  and  Plautii,  there  occurs  alao  a  Ludni 
MagoIniiiB,  eoc  of  Plautiua  (X.  Magclnio  Ph.  /.). 
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were  the  great  merchants  and  great  manu&cturers  marked 
oil*  as  a  distinct  class  from  the  great  landlords.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  latter  were  from  ancient  times  (p.  669,  347) 
simultaneously  traders  and  capitalists,  and  combined  in 
their  hands  lending  on  security,  trafficking  on  a  great  scale 
the  undertaking  of  contracts,  and  the  executing  of  works  foi 
the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  emphatic  moral  im 
poitnnce  which  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  attached  to 
the  possession  of  land,  and  from  its  constituting  the  sole 
basis  of  political  privileges — a  basis  which  was  infringed  for 
the  first  time  only  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  (p.  397) 
— it  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  usual  for  the  fortunate 
speculator  to  invest  part  of  his  capital  in  land.  It  is  clear 
enough  also  from  the  political  privileges  given  to  freed  men 
possessing  freeholds  (p.  397),  that  the  Roman  statesmen 
sought  in  this  way  to  diminish  the  dangerous  class  of  the 
rich  who  had  no  land. 

But  while  neither  an  opulent  civic  middle  class  nor  a 
i>cTciop-  strictly  close  body  of  capitalists  grew  up  in 
RomoasH  Romc,  it  was  constantly  acquiring  more  and 
giditcit>.  more  the  character  of  a  great  city.  This  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  nnmbcr  of  slaves  crowd- 
ed together  m  the  capital   (as  attested  by  the  very  serious 

slave  conspiracy  of  335),  and  still  more  by  the 

increasing  multitude  of  freednien,  which  was 
gradually  becoming  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  as  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  considerable  tax  imposed  on  maitumis- 

sions  in  397  (p.  390)  and  from  the  limitation  of 
104.  the  political  rights  of  freednien  in  450  (p.  397), 

For  not  only  was  it  implied  in  the  circumstances 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  persons  manumitted  had  to 
devote  themselves  to  trade  or  c«)mmerce,  but  manumissic  i: 
itself  amoiig  the  Romans  was,  as  we  have  alre^tly  said,  less 
an  act  of  liberality  than  an  infJnstrial  sj^eculation,  the  ma.S' 
ter  often  finding  it  more  for  his  interest  to  share  the  proiin 
of  the  trade  or  coniiiierce  of  the  freedman  than  to  assert  hi« 
title  to  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  labour  of  his  fUave.  lli€ 
tocrease  of  emancipations  must  therefore  have  necessarily 
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kept  pace  inth  the  increase  of  the  oomir.ercial  and  industrial 
activity  of  the  Romans. 

A  similar  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  urban 
u/bn  life  in  Home  is  presented  hj  the  great  develop* 

^^^  ment  of  the  urban  police.    To  this  period  prob» 

abljr  belong  in  great  measure  the  enactments  under  which 
Ifae  four  aediles  divided  the  city  into  four  police  distiicts, 
and  made  provision  for  the  discharge  of  their  equally  impor- 
tant and  difficult  functions — for  the  efficient  repair  of  the 
network  of  drains  small  and  large  by  which  Home  was  per* 
vaded,  as  well  as  of  the  public  buildings  and  places ;  foi 
the  proper  cleansing  and  paving  of  the  streets ;  for  prevent* 
ing  the  nuisances  of  ruinous  buildings,  dangerous  animalsi 
or  foul  smells ;  for  the  removing  of  waggons  from  the  high- 
way except  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  and  gen- 
erally for  the  keeping  open  of  the  communication  ;  for  the 
uninterrupted  supply  of  the  market  of  the  capital  with  good 
and  cheap  grain  ;  for  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  arti- 
cles, and  the  suppression  of  false  weights  and  measures ; 
and  for  the  special  oversight  of  baths,  taverns,  and  houses 
of  bad  fame. 

In  respect  to  buildings  the  regal  period,  particularly  the 
epoch  of  the  great  conquests,  probably  accorr;- 
plished  more  than  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
republic     Structures  like  the  temples  on  the  Capitol  and 
on  the  Aventine  and  the  great  Circus  were  probably  as 
offensive  to  the  frugal  fathers  of  the  city  as  to  the  burgesses 
who  gave  their  taskwork ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  per* 
haps  the  moat  considerable  building  of  the  republican  period 
before  the  Samnite  wars,  the  temple  of  Ceres  in  the  Circus, 
was  a  work  of  Spurius  Cassius  (^1),  who  in 
more  than  one  respect  sought  to  lead  the  com- 
nioD wealth  back  to  the  traditions  of  the  Kmgs.     The  gov- 
erning aristocracy  niorcDver  repressed  private  luxury  with 
a  rigour  such  as  the  rule  of  the  kings,  if  prolonged,  would 
frnpuiM  certainly  not  have  displayed.      But  at  length 

prentoit.  ^^^j^  ^Jjq  serftte  was  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
superior  force  of  circumstances.     It  was  Appius  Qaudiuf 
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who  in  hie  epoch-making  censorship  (442)  thre^ 
aside  the  antiquated  rustic  system  of  parsimoni 
oufi  hoarding,  and  taught  hb  fellow-dtizens  to  make  a  wor 
thy  use  of  the  public  resources.  He  began  that  noble  8y» 
tern  of  public  works  of  general  utility,  which  justifies,  if 
anything  can  justify,  the  military  successes  of  Rome  ^he» 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  well-being  of  the  nations,  and 
which  even  now  in  its  ruins  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  greats 
ness  of  Rome  to  thousands  on  thousands  who  have  never 
read  a  page  of  her  history.  To  him  the  Roman  state  was 
indebted  for  its  first  great  militjgxjoad,  and  the  city  of  Rome 
for  its  first  aqueduct.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius:, 
the  Roman  senate  wove  around  Italy  that  network  of  roada 
and  fortresses,  the  formation  of  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed (p.  527),  and  without  which,  as  the  history  of  all 
military  states  f^om  the  Achaemenides  down  to  the  creator 
of  the  road  over  the  Simplon  shows,  no  military  hegemony 
can  subsist.  Following  in  the  steps  of  Claudius,  Maniua 
Curius  built  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Pyrrhic  spoil  a  second 
S7S.  aqueduct  for  the  capital  (482)  ;  and  some  years 

290.  previously  (464)  with  the  gains  of  the  Sabine 

war  he  opened  up  for  the  Velino,  at  the  point 
above  Temi  where  it  falls  into  the  Nera,  that  broader  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  still  flows,  with  a  view  to  dniin  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Rieti  and  thereby  to  gain  space  for  a 
large  burgess  settlement  along  with  a  modest  farm  for  him- 
self. Such  works,  in  the  eyes  of  persons  of  intelligence, 
threw  into  the  shade  the  aimless  magnificence  of  the  Hel« 
lenic  temples.  The  style  of  living  also  among  the  cttizciu 
now  was  altered.  About  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  silver  plate 
began  to  make  its  appearance  on  Roman  tables,  and  the 
chronit^lers  date  the  disappearance  of  shingle  it)ofs  In  Rome 
from  470.*  The  new  capital  of  Italy  gradually 
laid  aside  its  village-like  aspect,  and  now  began 

*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  censorial  stigma  attached  to  Pub 
liua  Cornelius  Rufinus  (consul  464,  477)  for  his  silver  plate  (pk 
652).    The  strange  statement  of  Fabius  (in  Strabo,  v.  p.  228) 
Ibat  the  Romans  first  became  given  to  laxnry  (aiu&itr^ou  tov  nlovrw 
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to  eiabellish  itself*.  It  was  not  yet  indeed  customary  U 
strip  the  temples  in  conquered  towns  of  their  ornaments  foi 
the  decoration  of  Rome ;  but  the  beaks  of  the  galleys  of 
Antium  were  displayed  at  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Fo 
turn  (p.  461) ;  and  on  public  festival  days  the  gold-mounted 
shields  brought  home  from  the  battlefields  of  Samnium  were 
axhibited  along  the  stalls  of  the  market  (p.  478).  The  pro- 
ceeds of  fines  were  specially  applied  to  the  paving  of  the 
highways  in  and  near  the  city,  or  to  the  erection  and  embel- 
lishment of  public  buildinga  The  wooden  booths  of  the 
butchers,  which  stretched  along  the  Forum  on  both  sides, 
gave  way,  first  on  the  Palatine  side,  then  on  that  also  which 
iaced  the  Carinae,  to  the  stone  stalls  of  the  money-changers ; 
so  that  this  place  became  the  Exchange  of  Rome.  Statues 
of  the  &mou8  men  of  the  past,  of  the  kings,  priests,  and 
heroes  of  the  legendary  period,  and  of  the  Grecian  Itospes^ 
who  was  said  to  have  interpreted  to  the  decemvirs  the  laws 
of  Solon ;  honorary  columns  and  monuments  dedicated  to 
the  great  burgomasters  who  had  conquered  the  Veientes,  the 
Latins,  the  Samuites,  to  state  envoys  who  had  perished  while 
executing  their  instructions,  to  rich  women  who  had  be- 
queathed their  property  to  public  objects,  nay  even  to  cele- 
brated Greek  philosophers  and  heroes  such  as  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  were  erected  on  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Fo* 
rum.  Thus,  now  that  the  Roman  community  had  become 
a  great  power,  Rome  itself  became  a  great  city. 

Lastly  Rome,  as  head  of  the  Romano-Italian  confed^ 
Biireritand.  >*i^7)  ^^^  ^^^J  entered  into  the  Hellenistic  state- 
udof  value,  system,  but  also  conformed  to  the  Hellenic  sys- 
tem of  moneys  and  coins.  Up  to  this  time  the  different 
oomniunities  of  northern  and  central  Italy,  with  few  excep- 
tions, had  struck  only  a  copper  currency  ;  the  south  Italian 
towns  again  universally  had  a  currency  of  silver ;  and  there 
wwe  as  many  legal  standards  and  systems  of  coinage  as 


after  the  conqnest  of  the  Sabines,  Is  evidently  only  another  version  of  the 
fame  story  ;  for  tlie  conqaest  of  the  Sabines  took  p^aoe  in  the  first  co»^ 
salate  ^  Rufinus. 
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there  were  sovereign  communities  m  Italy.  Iv 
485  all  these  local  mints  were  restricted  to  the 
issuing  of  small  coin ;  a  general  standard  of  currency  ap- 
plicable to  all  Italy  was  introduced,  and  the  coining  of  the 
currency  was  centralized  in  Home ;  Capua  alone  continued 
to  retain  its  own  silver  coinage  struck  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
hut  after  a  different  standard.  The  new  monetary  system 
was  based  on  the  legal  ratio  subsisting  between  the  two 
metals,  as  it  had  long  been  fixed  (p.  565).  The  common 
monetary  unit  was  the  piece  of  ten  wses,  or  the  denariusy 
which  weighed  in  oopper  S\  and  in  silver  if^^  of  a  Roman 
pound,  a  trifle  more  than  the  Attic  drachma^  At  first  cop- 
per money  still  predominated  in  the  coinage;  and  it  u 
probable  that  the  earliest  silver  denariu$  was  coined  chiefly 
for  Lower  Italy  and  for  intercourse  with  other  lands.  As 
the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum  and 
the  Roman  embassy  to  Alexandria  could  not  but  engage  the 
thoughts  of  the  contemporary  Greek  statesman,  so  the  saga- 
cious Greek  merchant  might  well  ponder  as  he  looked  on 
these  new  Roman  drachmae.  Their  flat,  unartistic,  and 
monotonous  stamping  appeared  poor  and  insignificant  by 
the  side  of  the  marvellously  beautiful  contemporary  coins 
of  Pyrrhus  and  the  Siceltote ;  nevertheless  they  were  by  no 
means,  like  the  barbarian  coins  of  antiquity,  slavishly  imi 
tated  and  unequal  in  weight  and  alloy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
worthy  from  the  first  by  their  independent  and  careinl  ez^ 
cution  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  any  Greek  coin. 

Thus,  when  the  eye  turns  from  the  development  of  con- 
stitutions and  from  the  national  struggles  for 
the  Latin  dominion  and  for  freedom  which  agitated  Italy, 
BAtioixAUty.  ^^^  Rome  in  particular,  from  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarquinian  house  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Samnitea 
and  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  rests  on  those  calmer  spheres 
of  human  existence  which  history  nevertheless  pervades 
and  rules,  it  everywhere  encounters  the  reflex  iufluenoe  of 
the  great  events,  by  which  the  Roman  burgesses  burst  the 
bonds  of  patrician  sway,  and  the  rich  variety  of  the  national 
cultures  of  Italy  gradually  perished  to  enrich  a  single  peo 
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pie.  While  Ihe  historian  may  not  attempt  to  follow  out 
the  great  course  of  events  into  the  infiuite  multiplicity  of 
individual  detail,  he  does  not  overstep  his  province  when^ 
laying  hold  of  detached  fragments  of  scattered  tradition,  he 
indicates  the  most  important  changes  which  during  this 
epoch  took  place  in  the  national  life  of  Italy.  The  fact  that 
in  such  an  inquiry  the  life  of  Rome  becomes  still  more 
prominent  than  in  the  earlier  epoch  is  not  merely  the  result 
of  the  accidental  blanks  of  our  tradition  ;  it  was  an  essen- 
tial  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  political  position  of 
Rome,  that  the  Latin  nationality  should  more  and  more  cast 
the  other  nationalities  of  Italy  into  the  shade.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  epoch  the  neigh- 
bouring lands — southern  Etruria,  Sabina,  the  land  of  the 
Volscians,  and  even  Campania — began  to  become  Roman- 
ized, as  is  attested  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  monu 
ment9  of  the  old  native  dialects,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
very  ancient  Roman  inscriptions  in  those  regions.  The 
numerous  individual  assignations  and  colonial  establish- 
ments scattered  throughout  Italy  were,  not  only  in  a  mili- 
tary but  also  in  a  linguistic  and  national  point  of  view,  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Latin  stock.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latinizing  of  the  Italians  was  scarcely  at  this  time  the  aim 
of  Roman  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Roman  senate  seems 
to  have  intentionally  upheld  the  distinction  between  the 
Latin  and  other  nationalities,  and  to  have  by  no  means  ab- 
solutely allowed  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  official  use 
among  the  communities  dependent  on  Rome.  The  force  of 
circumstances,  however,  is  stronger  than  even  the  strongest 
government :  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Latin  people 
Immediately  shared  its  ascendancy  in  Italy,  and  already 
began  to  undermine  the  other  Italian  nationalities. 

These  nationalities  were  at  the  same  time  assailed  from 
another  quarter  and  by  an  ascendancy  resting  aa 
iceiSSfln  another  basis — ^by  Hellenism.  This  was  t^ 
iBitaij.  period  when  Hellenism  began  to  become  oon- 
■cious  of  its  intellectual  superiority  to  the  other  'nations, 
Mid  to  diffuse  itoelf  on  every  side.     Italy  did  not  remain   • 
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Qnafiected  by  it.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  thit 
Bort  is  presi  Dted  by  Apulia,  which  afler  the  fiilh  century 
of  Rome  gradually  laid  aside  its  barbarian  dialect  and  si 
Iciitly  became  Hellenized.  This  change  was  brought  about, 
■8  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  not  by  colonization,  but  by 
ci%  ilization,  which  seems  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
!ho  land  commerce  of  Tarentum ;  at  least  that  hypothesis 
Is  favoured  by  the  facts,  that  the  districts  of  the  Poediculi 
and  Daunii  who  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Tareutiues 
carried  out  their  Hellenization  more  completely  than  the 
Sallentines  who  lived  nearer  to  Tarentum  but  were  con- 
stantly at  feud  with  it,  and  that  the  towns  that  were  soonei^t 
Graecized,  such  as  Arpi,  were  not  situated  on  the  coast. 
The  stronger  influence  exerted  by  Hellenism  over  Apulia 
than  over  any  other  Italian  region  is  explained  partly  by  its 
position,  partly  by  the  slight  development  of  any  national 
culture  of  its  own,  and  partly  perhaps  by  its  nationality 
presenting  a  character  less  alien  to  the  Greek  stock  thim 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy  (p.  32).  We  have  already  called 
attention  (p.  455)  to  the  &ot  that  the  southern  Sabellian 
stocks,  although  at  the  outset  in  concert  with  the  tyrants 
of  Syracuse  they  crushed  and  destroyed  the  Hellenism  of 
Magna  Graecia^  were  at  the  same  time  afiected  by  contact 
and  mingling  with  the  Greeks,  so  that  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Bruttians  and  Nolans,  adopted  the  Greek  language 
by  the  side  of  their  native  tongue,  and  others,  such  as  the 
Lucanians  and  part  of  the  Campaniansy  adopted  at  least 
Greek  writing  and  Greek  manners.  Etruria  likewise 
showed  tendencies  towards  a  kindred  development  in  the 
remarkable  vases  which  have  been  discovered  (p.  567)  be> 
longing  to  this  period,  rivalling  those  of  Campania  and  Lu- 
cania;  and  though  Latium  and  Samnium  remaned  more 
•trangers  to  Hellenism,  there  were  not  wanting  there  also 
Iraoes  of  an  incipient  and  ever-growing  influence  of  Greek 
culture.  In  all  branches  of  the  development  of  Rome  dur* 
ing  this  epoch,  in  legislation  and  coinage,  in  religion,  in  the 
formation  of  national  legend,  we  encounter  traces  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 
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in  particular^  in  other  words,  after  the  conquest  of  Cam- 
pania,  the  Greek  influence  on  Roman  life  appean:  rapidly 
and  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  the  fourth  century  oc- 
curred the  erection  of  the  "  Graecoatasis  " — remarkable  in 
the  very  form  of  the  word — ^a  platform  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum for  eminent  Greek  strangers  and  primarily  for  the 
Massiliots  (p.  534).  In  the  following  century  the  annals 
began  to  exhibit  Romans  of  quality  with  Greek  surnames, 
such  as  Philippus  or  in  Roman  form  Pilipus,  Philo,  So- 
phus,  Hypsaeus.  Greek  customs  gained  ground :  such  as 
the  non-Italian  practice  of  placing  inscriptions  in  honour  of 
the  dead  on  the  tomb — of  which  the  epitaph  of  Lucius 
Scipio  (consul  in  456)  is  the  oldest  example 
known  to  us;  the  fashion,  also  foreign  to  the 
Italians,  of  erecting  without  any  decree  of  the  state  honour- 
ary  monuments  to  ancestors  in  public  places — ^a  system 
begun  by  the  great  innovator  Appius  Claudius,  when  he 
caused  bronze  shields  with  images  and  eulogies  of  his  an- 
cestors to  be  suspended  in  tlie  new  temple  of 
Bellona  (442) ;  the  distribution  of  branches  of 
palms  to  the  competitors,  introduced  at  the  Roman  national 
S88.  festival  in  461 ;  above  all,  the  Greek  manners 

OroSkhii'  ^^  habits  at  table.  The  custom  not  of  sitting 
its  at  table,  as  formerly  on  benches,  but  of  reclining  on 
couches,  at  table  ;  the  postponement  of  the  chief  meal  from 
noon  to  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  ao- 
cording  to  our  mode  of  reckoning ;  the  institution  of  mas- 
ters  of  the  revels  at  banquets,  who  were  appointed  from 
among  the  guests  present,  generally  by  throwing  the  dice, 
and  who  then  prescribed  to  the  company  what,  how,  and 
when  they  should  drink ;  the  table-chants  sung  in  succession 
by  the  guests,  which,  however,  in  Rome  were  not  scolia^  but 
Uys  in  praise  of  ancestors — all  these  were  not  primitive 
eustoms  in  Rome,  but  were  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  at  a 
very  early  period,  for  in  Gate's  time  these  usages  were  al- 
ready common  and  had  in  fact  partly  fallen  into  disuse 
again.  We  must  therefore  place  their  introduction  in  this 
period  at  the  latest.     A  characteristic  friiture  also  was  the 
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erection  of  statues  to  "  tho  wisest  and  the  bravest  Greek  " 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  tooK  place  by  command  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  during  the  Samnite  wars.  The  selection 
fell  on  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,.the  saviour  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  western  Hellenes.  The  extent  to  which  as 
acquaintance  with  Greek  was  already  diffused  in  the  fUlh 
century  among  the  leading  Romans  is  shown  by  the  emban^ 
sies  of  the  Romans  to  Tareutura — when  their  mouthpiece 
spoke,  if  not  in  the  purest  Greek,  at  any  rate  without  an 
interpreter — ^and  of  Cineas  to  Rome.  It  scarcely  admite 
of  a  doubt  that  from  the  fifth  century  the  young  Romans 
who  devoted  themselves  to  state  affairs  universally  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  then  the  general  language  of  the 
world  and  of  diplomacy. 

Thus  in  the  intellectual  sphere  Hellenism  made  ad 
vances  quite  as  incessant  as  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  in 
their  career  of  outward  conquest ;  and  the  secondary  na- 
tionalities, such  as  the  Samnites,  Celts,  and  Etruscans,  hard 
pressed  on  both  sides,  were  ever  losing  their  inward  vigour 
as  well  as  narrowing  their  outward  bounds. 

When  the  two  great  nations,  both  arrived  at  the  height 
u^„„^  ^^  of  their  development,  began  to  mingle  in  hostilo 
S^tM?™""*  or  in  friendly  contact,  their  antagonism  of  char- 
«poo*»'  acter  was  at  the  same  time  prominently  and 

fully  brought  out — ^the  total  want  of  individuality  in  the 
Italian  and  especially  in  the  Roman  character,  as  contrasted 
with  the  boundless  variety,  lineal,  local,  and  personal,  of 
Hellenism.  There  was  no  epoch  of  mightier  vigour  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  the  epoch  from  the  institution  of  the 
republic  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy.  That  epoch  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  commonwealth  both  within  and  without , 
it  created  a  united  Italy  ;  it  gave  birth  to  the  traditional 
groundwork  of  the  national  law  and  of  the  national  history; 
it  originated  the  pilum  and  the  maniple,  the  construction  of 
roads  and  of  aqueducts,  the  farming  of  estates  and  the 
monetary  system ;  it  moulded  the  she>wolf  of  the  Capitol 
and  designed  the  Ficoron:  casket.  But  the  individuals,  who 
oontributed  the  several  stones  to  this  gigantic  structure  and 
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eemented  thect  together,  have  dirappeared  without  leaving 
a  trace,  and  the  nations  of  Italy  did  not  merge  into  that  of 
Rome  more  completely  than  the  single  Roman  burgess 
merged  in  the  Roman  community.  As  the  grave  closes 
alike  over  all  whether  important  or  insignificant,  so  in  tlie 
roU  of  the  Roman  burgomasters  the  empty  sciou  of  nobil- 
ity stands  undistinguishable  by  the  side  of  the  great  states- 
man. Of  the  few  records  that  have  reached  as  from  this 
fieriod  none  is  more  venerable,  and  none  at  the  same  time 
more  characteristic,  than  the  epitaph  of  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  who  was  consul  in  466,  and  three  years 
siterwards  took  part  iu  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sentinum  (p.  486).  On  the  beautiful  sarcophagus,  in  noble 
Doric  style,  which  eighty  years  ago  still  enclosed  the  dust 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites,  the  following  sentence  ia 
bscribed : — 

Cort'diitM  LuHtu — Selpid  Barbdtiit, 
Onaw6dptKtei  progndiuty—fMU  ftir  tapiinigue^ 
Quoi&9  fdrma  9Mm    tH  parUuma  f&U^ 
Cotudl  cna6r  aidiii^—gttei  /uU  oipAd  vo%^ 
Taurdtid  OUaHna — Sdmnio  eipU^ 
SubigU  omnS  Louednam — dptifU$que  obdoHieiL 

Innumerable  others  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  as  well  as  this  Roman  statesman 
and  warrior,  might  be  commemorated  as  having  been  of  no- 
ble birth  and  of  manly  beauty,  valiant  and  wise ;  but  there 
was  no  more  to  record  regarding  them.  It  is  no  mere 
fiiult  of  tradition  that  among  all  these  Cornelii,  Fabii,  Pa- 
pirii  aud  the  like,  v  e  nowhere  encounter  a  distinct  individual 
figure.  The  senator  was  supposed  to  be  no  worse  and  no 
better  than  other  senators,  nor  at  all  to  differ  from  them. 
It  was  not  necessary  and  not  desirable  that  any  burgess 
should  surpass  the  rest,  whether  by  showy  silver  plate  aud 
Hellenic  culture^  or  by  uncommon  wisdom  and  excellence. 
Bzcesses  of  the  former  kind  were  reproved  by  the  censor, 
and  for  the  latter  the  constitution  gave  no  scope.  The 
Rome  of  this  period  belonged  to  no  individual ;   it  wai 
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oeoeosory  for  all  the  burgeoses  to  be  alike,  that  eaca  of  them 
might  be  like  a  king. 

No  doubt,  even  now  Hellenic  individual  development 
AppiQB  began  to  assert  its  claims  by  the  side  of  that 

ormdisa.  levelling  system;  and  the  genius  and  force 
which  it  exhibited  bear,  no  less  than  the  tendency  to  which 
it  opposed  itself^  the  full  stamp  of  that  great  age.  Wo 
oan  but  name  a  single  man  in  connection  with  it ;  but  he 
was,  as  it  were,  the  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  progress, 
ui  ao7.  Appius  Claudius  (censor  442 ;  consul  447,  45S), 
"^  the  great-greatrgrandson  of  the  deoemvir,  was  a 

man  of  the  old  nobility  and  proud  of  the  long  line  of  his 
ancestors ;  but  yet  it  was  he  who  set  aside  the  restriction 
which  confined  the  full  franchise  of  the  state  to  the  fre»> 
holders  (p.  897),  and  who  broke  up  the  old  system  of 
finance  (p.  571).  From  Appius  Claudius  date  not  only  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  highways,  but  also  Roman  jurispnh 
denoe,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  grammar.  The  publication 
of  a  table  of  the  legit  aetumesy  speeches  committed  to  wriU 
ing  and  Pythagorean  sentences,  and  even  innovations  in 
orthography,  are  attributed  to  him.  We  may  not  on  this 
account  call  him  absolutely  a  democrat  or  include  him  in 
that  opposition-party  which  found  its  champion  in  Manius 
Curius  (p.  395) ;  in  him  on  the  contrary  Uie  spirit  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  patrician  kings  predominated  —  the 
spirit  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  Caesars,  between  whom  he 
forms  a  connecting  link  in  that  five  hundred  years'  interreg- 
num of  extraordinary  deeds  and  ordinary  men.  So  long  as 
Appius  Claudius  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  in  his 
official  conduct  as  well  as  his  general  carriage  he  disregaided 
laws  and  customs  on  all  hands  with  the  hardihood  and  sauci 
ness  of  an  Athenian ;  till,  afler  having  long  retired  from 
the  political  stage,  the  blind  old  man,  returning  as  it  were 
from  the  tomb  at  the  decisive  moment,  overcame  king  Pyr- 
rhus  in  the  senate,  and  first  formally  and  solemnly  pr<^ 
claimed  the  complete  sovereignty  of  Rome  (p.  511).  But 
the  gifted  man  came  too  early  or  too  late ;  the  gods  made 
him  blind  on  account  of  his  untimely  wisdon.    It  was  not 
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individual  genius  that  ruled  in  Rome  and  through  Home  in  * 
Italy  ;  it  was  the  one  immoveable  idea  of  a  policy — ^propa 
gated  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  senate — with  the 
leading  maxims  of  which  the  sons  of  the  senators  were  im- 
bued, when  in  thft  company  of  their  fathers  the}  made  iheii 
appearance  in  the  senate  hall  and  there  listened  to  the  w:^ 
dom  of  the  men  whose  seats  they  were  destined  at  somfi 
future  time  to  fill.  Immense  successes  were  thus  obtained 
at  an  immense  price;  for  Nike  too  is  followed  by  her 
Nemesis.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth  there  was  no  spe- 
cial dependence  on  any  one  man,  either  on  soldier  or  on 
general,  aiid  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  its  moral  police 
all  the  idosynerasies  of  human  character  were  extinguished. 
Rome  reached  a  greatness  such  as  no  other  state  of  antiquity 
attained ;  but  she  dearly  purchased  her  greatness  at  the 
aaoiifice  of  the  graceful  variety,  of  the  easy  abandon^  and 
of  the  inward  freedom  of  Hellenic  life. 


I 


CnAPTEB  IX. 

ABT    AND    80IKK0B. 

Tbs  growth  of  art,  and  of  poetic  art  espeaaDj,  in  anU 
quity  was  intimately  associated  with  the  deyel 
nadonai  opment  of  national  festivals.  The  extraordinary 
thanksgiving-festival  of  the  Roman  community 
which  had  been  organized  in  the  previous  period  mauily 
under  Greek  influence,  the  ludi  tnaximi  or  Ramani  (p.  dOO), 
acquired  during  the  present  epodi  a  longer  duration  and 
greater  variety  in  the  amusements.  Originally  limited  to 
one  day,  the  festival  was  prolonged  by  an  additional  day 
after  the  happy  termination  of  each  of  the  three  great  revo> 
iioa  4B1  lutions  o/245,  260,  and  387,  and  thus  at  the 
«  ^^'  close  of  this  period  it  had  already  a  duration  of 
four  days.* 

A  still  more  important  circumstance  was,  that,  probably 

*  The  aooount  given  by  DIonjaioB  (vi.  96 ;  oomp.  Niebubr,  U.  40)  and 
by  Plutarch  deriving  his  staiemeot  from  another  passage  in  DionyBina 
(CamiU,  42),  regardbg  the  Latin  festival,  must  be  understood  to  applj 
to  the  Roman  rather  than  the  Latin  games,  as,  apart  from  other  gronnds, 
is  strikingly  evident  from  comparing  the  latter  passage  with  Liv.  vl  42 
(Riischl,  Parerg.  i.  p.  318).  Dionjsius  has  perseverlngly,  according  to  his 
wont  when  in  error,  miRunderstood  the  expression  Indi  maanmu 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tradition  which  referred  the  origin  of  theaa* 
iional  festival  not,  as  in  the  common  version,  to  the  conquest  of  'Jie 
Latins  by  the  first  Tarquinius,  but  to  the  victory  over  the  Latins  al  tfas 
lake  Regillus  (Cicero,  dt  Div.  i.  26,  65 ;  Dionys.  vii.  71).  That  the  im* 
portnnt  statements  preserved  in  the  In  iter  passage  from  Fabius  roaDy  re* 
late  to  the  ordinaiy  thanksgiving-festival,  and  not  lo  any  spedal votive 
solemnity,  is  evident  from  the  express  aUusion  to  the  annual  rocnirenci 
of  the  festival,  and  from  the  exact  agreement  of  the  sum  of  the  tm 
peases  with  the  statement  in  the  Pseudo-Asconirui  (p.  142  Or.) 
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on  the  institution  of  the  curule  aedileship  (387) 
which  was  from  the  first  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  and  oversight  of  the  festival  (p,  384),  it  lost 
its  extraordinary  character  and  its  reference  to  a  special 
vow  made  by  the  general,  and  took  its  place  in  t!io  seriet 
of  the  ordinary  annual  festivals  as  the  first  of  all.  Never* 
iheless  the  government  adhered  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
Uie  spectacle  proper — ^namely  the  chariot-race  which  was 
the  principal  performance — to  take  ;place  not  more  than 
once  at  the  close  of  the  festival.  On  the  other  days  the 
multitude  were  probably  left  mainly  to  furnish  amusement 
for  themselves,  although  musicians,  dancers,  rope-walkers, 
jugglers,  jesters  and  such  like  would  not  fail  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  occasion,  whether  hired  or  not.  But 
about  the  year  390  an  important  change  oc- 
curred, which  must  have  been  connected  with 
the  fixing  and  prolongation  of  the  festival  shortly  before. 
TheRomaa  ^  Scaffolding  of  boards  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
■*»8e-  pense  of  the  state  in  the  Circus  for  the  first  three 

days,  and  suitable  representations  were  provided  on  it  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  multitude.  That  matters  might 
not  be  carried  too  far  however  in  this  way,  a  fixed  sum  of 
200,000  asses  (£2055)  was  once  for  all  appropriated  from 
the  exchequer  for  the  expenses  of  the  festival ;  and  the  sum 
was  not  increased  up  to  the  period  of  the  Punio  wars.  The 
aediles,  who  had  to  expend  this  sum,  were  obliged  to  defray 
any  additional  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  contributed  often  or  much  from  their 
own  resojirces.  That  the  new  stage  was  generally  under 
Greek  influence,  is  proved  by  its  very  name  {seaenCy  ffxtjp/j). 
It  was  no  doubt  at  first  designed  merely  for  musicians  and 
buffoons  of  all  sorts,  amongst  whom  the  dancers  to  the 
fliite,  particularly  those  then  so  celebrated  from  Etruria, 
were  probably  the  most  distinguished ;  but  a  public  stage 
had  now  arisen  in  Rome  and  thus  became  accessible  to  the 
Roman  poets. 

There  was  no  want  of  such  poets  in  Latium.     IjAtiv 
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"  strolling  ininstFels  **  or  "  ballad-fiingers  "  {grat 
lingers  satores,  spatiatores)  went  from  town  to  town  and 

aaturiu  ^^^  house  to  house,  and  recited  their  chants 

[gaturae^  p.  64),  gestici;  .ating  and  dancing  to  the  accompani- 
-Tienl;  of  the  flute.  The  measure  was  of  course  the  onl  jr  om 
that  then  existed,  the  so-called  Satumian  (p.  296).  No  di» 
tinct  plot  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  chants,  and  as  little  dc 
^hey  appear  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  W« 
must  conceive  of  them  as  resembling  those  monotonous — 
sometimes  improvised,  sometimes  recited  —  ballads  and 
iarantelle^  such  as  one  may  still  hear  in  the  Roman  hostel- 
ries.  Songs  of  this  sort  accordingly  early  came  upon  the 
public  stage,  and  certainly  formed  the  first  nucleus  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  But  not  only  were  these  beginnings  of  the 
drama  in  Rome,  as  everywhere,  modest  and  humble ;  they 
were,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  accounted  from  the  very 
Oaasaj^of  outset  disreputable.  The  Twelve  Tables  de- 
***•  nounced  evil  and  worthless  song-singing,  impo»> 

ing  severe  penalties  not  only  upon  incantations  but  even  on 
lampoons  composed  against  a  fellow-citizen  or  recited  before 
his  door,  and  forbidding  the  employn^ent  of  wailing-womon 
at  funerals.  But  far  more  severely  than  by  such  legal  re- 
strictions, the  incipient  exercise  of  art  was  affected  by  the 
moral  anathema,  which  was  denounced  against  these  frivo- 
lous and  mercenary  trades  by  the  sober  earnestness  of  the 
Roman  character.  "The  tradfe  of  a  poet,"  says  Cato, 
"  in  former  times  was  not  respected ;  if  any  one  oocupic«l 
himself  with  it  or  addicted  himself  to  banquets,  he  was 
called  an  idler."  But  now  any  one  who  practised  dancingi 
music,  or  ballad-singing  for  money  was  visited  with  a 
double  stigma,  in  consequence  of  the  more  and  more  con- 
firmed disapproval  of  the  acquisition  of  a  livelihood  ty 
services  rendered  for  hire.  While  accordingly  the  tskiLg 
part  in  the  masked  farces  with  stereotyped  characters,  tl:al 
formed  the  usual  native  amusement  (p.  297),  was  looked 
upon  as  a  pardonable  youthful  frolic,  the  appearing  on  a 
public  stage  for  mor.ey  and  without  a  mask  was  considered 
as  directly  infamous,  and  the  singer  and  poet  wore  in  thif 
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reject  placed  quite  on  a  level  with  the  rope'^aiicer  oiid  thp 
harlequin.  Persons  of  this  stamp  were  regularly  pro- 
nouF.oed  by  the  censors  (p.  550)  incapable  uf  serving  in  the 
burgoss'ftrmy  or  of  voting  in  the  burgess-assembly.  More 
over^  not  only  was  the  direction  of  the  stage  regarded  aft 
pertaining  to  the  province  of  the  city  police — ^a  fact  signifi- 
cant enough  even  in  itself — ^but  the  police  was  probably 
0  ren  at  this  period,  invested  with  arbitrary  powers  of  an 
extraordinary  character  against  professional  artists.  Not 
only  did  the  police  magistrates  sit  in  judgment  on  the  per> 
fbrmance  afler  its  conclusion — on  which  occasion  wine  flowed 
as  copiously  for  those  who  had  acquitted  themselves  well, 
as  stripes  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  bungler — but  all  the  urban 
magistrates  were  legally  entitled  to  inflict  bodily  chastise- 
ment and  imprisonment  on  any  actor  at  any  time  and  at 
any  place.  The  necessary  effect  of  this  was  that  dancing, 
music,  and  poetry,  at  least  so  far  as  they  appeared  on  the 
public  stage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
population,  and  especially  into  those  of  foreigners;  ana 
while  at  this  period  poetry  still  played  altogether  too  insig- 
nificant a  part  to  attract  foreign  artists  to  its  cultivation^ 
the  statement  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Kome  all  the  music, 
sacred  and  profane,  was  really  Etruscan,  may  be  regarded 
as  already  applicable  to  this  period ;  so  that  the  ancient 
Latin  art  of  the  flute,  which  was  evidently  at  one  time  held 
in  high  esteem  (} .  297),  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign  < 
music 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  poetical  literature.  Neither 
the  masked  plays  nor  the  recitations  of  the  stage  can  hav9 
had  any  definitely  settled  text ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
ordinarily  improvised  by  the  performers  themselves  as  cir- 
cumstances required.  Of  works  composed  at  this  period 
posterity  could  point  to  nothing  but  a  sort  of  Eoman 
*  Wuiks  and  Dnys  "—counsels  of  a  farmer  to  his  son,^ 

*  A  fVsgment  has  been  preseired : — 

Hibeno  poWere,  yerno  Into,  grandk  fanrn^. 
OHnille  meies— * 
W  p  do  not  know  by  what  right  this  was  afVerwards  regwrdod  as  the  oldoil 
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and  the  already-mentioned  Pythagorean  poems  of  Appiuf 
Claudius  (p.  580),  the  first  commencement  of  Roman  poetry 
after  the  Hellenic  type.  Nothing  of  the  poems  of  this 
epoch  has  8ur\  Ived  but  one  or  two  epitaphs  in  Satumiav 
meaisure  (p.  579). 
K  Along  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Roman  drama,  the 
rudiments  of  Eoman  historical  composition  be> 
lorioiaeoni-  long  to  this  period;  both  as  regards  the  ooi> 
^'^'^  temporary  recording  of  remarkable  events,  and 

as  regards  the  conventional  settlement  of  the  early  historj 
of  the  Roman  community. 

The  writing  of  contemporary  history  was  associated 
Begiflten  of  ^^^  ^^^  register  of  the  magistrates.  The  regis- 
■■****™**^  ter  reaching  farthest  back,  which  was  accessible 
to  the  later  Roman  inquirers  and  b  still  indirectly  accessi- 
ble to  us,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  archives  of 
the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter;  for  it  records  the 
names  of  the  annual  presidents  of  the  community  onward 
from  the  consul  Marcus  Horatius,  who  consecrated  that 
temple  on  the  13th  Sept  in  his  year  of  office,  and  it  also 
notices  the  vow  which  was  made  on  occasion  of  a  severe 
pestilence  under  the  consuls  Publius  Servilius  and  Lncius 
Aebutius  (according  to  the  reckoning  now  cui^ 
rent,  291  u.c),  that  thenceforward  a  nail  should 
be  driven  every  hundredth  year  into  the  wall  of  the  Capito- 
line temple.  Subsequently  it  was  the  state  officials  who 
were  learned  in  measuring  and  in  writing,  or  in  other  words, 
the  pontifices,  that  kept  an  official  record  of  the  names  of 
the  annual  chief  magistrates,  and  thus  combined  an  annual, 
with  the  earlier  monthly,  calendar.  Both  these  calendars 
iroro  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Fastis- 
which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  list  of  court-days.  This 
arrangement  was  probably  adopted  not  long  after  the  aboli- 
ti  yn  of  the  monarchy ;  for  in  fact  an  official  reoord  of  the 
annual  magistrates  was  of  urgent  practical  necessity  for  tht 

Roman  poem  (Maorob.  8aL  v.  20;  Fentos,  Bj^  ^./amlnnfi^  p.  9S,  II 
Berr.  on  Ylrg  Qeorg,  L  101 ;  Plia  xtU.  S.  14)l 
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purf  jse  of  determining  the  order  of  suocession  of  oflBciai 
documents.  But,  if  there  was  an  official  register  of  the 
consuls  so  old,  it  probably  perished  in  the  Gallic  conflagr^ 
tion  (364)  ;  and  the  list  of  the  pontifical  colleg« 
was  subsequently  completed  from  the  Capitoline 
register  which  was  not  affected  by  that  catastrophe,  so  far 
18  this  latter  reached.  That  the  list  of  presidents  which  we 
now  have— although  in  collateral  matters,  and  especially  in 
genealogical  statements,  it  has  been  supplemented  from  the 
family  pedigrees  of  the  nobility — is  in  substance  based  from 
the  beginning  on  contemporary  and  credible  reeords,  admits 
of  no  doubt.  But  it  reproduces  the  calendar  years  only 
imperfectly  and  approximately :  for  the  consuls  did  not 
enter  on  office  with  the  new  year,  or  even  on  a  definite  day 
fixed  once  for  all ;  on  the  contrary  from  various  causes  the 
day  of  entering  on  office  wns  fluctuating,  and  the  interregna 
tliat  frequently  occurred  between  two  consulates  were  en- 
tirely omitted  in  the  reckoning  by  official  years.  Acoord- 
higly,  if  the  calendar  years  were  to  be  reckoned  by  this 
list  of  consuls,  it  was  necessary  to  note  the  days  of  enter- 
ing on  and  of  demitting  office  in  the  case  of  each  pair,  along 
with  such  interregna  as  occurred ;  and  this  too  was  prolh 
ably  early  done.  But  besides  this,  the  list  of  the  consuls 
was  adjusted  to  the  list  of  calendar  years  in  such  a  way 
that  a  pair  of  magistrates  were  by  accommodation  assigned 
to  each  calendar  year,  and,  where  the  list  did  not  suffice, 
intercalary  years  were  inserted,  which  are  denoted  in  the 
later  (Varronian)  tables  by  the  figures  379-383,  421,  430, 
445,  453.  From  291  u.c'  (463  b.c.)  the  ^oman  list  de- 
monstrably, not  indeed  in  detail  but  yet  on  the  whole,  coin- 
cides with  the  Boman  calendar,  and  is  thus  chronologically 
certain,  so  far  as  the  defectiveness  of  the  calendar  itself 
allows.  The  47  years  preceding  that  date  cannot  be  checked, 
but  musf  likewise  be  at  least  in  the  main  correct.*    WhaV 


*  The  flnt  places  in  the  list  alone  exdte  suspicion,  and  may  have 
been  8ul)8equentlj  added  with  a  view  to  round  off  the  number  of  yeeif 
between  the  flight  of  the  king  and  the  burning  of  the  city  to  120. 
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ever  lies  beyond  'Z45  u.c.  (509  B.C.)  remains,  cbronologi 
cally,  in  oblivion. 

No  era  was  formed  for  ordinary  use ;  but  Id  ritual  mat» 
obpUoUiw  ^^  ^^y  r^koned  from  the  year  of  the  cons» 
***-  oration  of  the  temple  of  the  Gapitoline  Jupiter, 

with  which  the  list  of  magistrates  also  started. 

The  idea  naturally  suggested  itself  that,  along  with  iha 
names  of  the  magistrates,  the  most  important 
events  occurring  under  their  magistracy  might 
be  noted  ;  and  from  such  notices  appended  to  the  catalogue 
of  magistrates  the  Roman  annals  arose,  just  as  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  middle  ages  arose  out  of  the  memoranda  at- 
tached to  the  table  of  Easter.  But  it  was  not  until  a  late 
period  that  the  pontifices  formed  the  scheme  of  a  formal 
chronicle  (liher  annalis),  which  should  steadily  year  by  year 
record  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates  and  the  remarkable 
events.  Before  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  under  the  5th 
108,  of  June  351,  by  which  is  probably  meant  that 

*^  of  the  20th  June  354,  no  solar  eclipse  was  found 

ecorded  from  observation  in  the  later  chronicle  of  the 
\ty  :  its  statements  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  census  only 
^egin  to  sound  credible  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury (pp.  140,542) ;  the  cases  of  fines  brought  before  the 
people,  and  the  prodigies  expiated  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity, appear  to  have  been  regularly  introduced  into  the 
annals  only  after  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century  began.^ 
To  all  appearance  the  institution  of  an  organized  book  of 
annals,  and — what  was  certainly  associated  with  it — ^the  n> 
vision  (which  We  have  just  explained)  of  the  earlier  list  of 
magistrates  so  as  to  make  it  a  year-calendar  by  the  inser 
tion,  where  chronologically  necessary,  of  intercalary  years, 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif^  cintury. 

*  Such  isolated  notices  with  definite  dates  ns  are  found  idth  refensnoi 
«0  the  earlier  period  can  hardly  perhaps  bear  strict  exnminaiioD.  Ths 
•taiement  as  to  the  remcyal  of  the  old  fig-tree  from  the  Roman  Foruia 
in  200  is  now  sbovrn  to  luok  manuscript  attestation  (p.  262,  note),  mud 
graTe  doubts  have  also  arisen  as  to  the  apparently  very  credible  aoconnt 
that  twenty-one  tribes  were  instituted  in  *259  (p.  361). 
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But  even  after  it  became  a  practically  recognized  duty  of 
the  ponti/ex  maximus  to  record  year  after  year  campaigns 
and  colonizations,  pestilences  and  famines,  eclipses  and  por- 
tents, the  deaths  of  priests  and  other  men  of  note,  the  new 
locrees  of  the  people,  and  the  results  of  the  cersus,  and  to 
deposit  these  records  in  his  official  residence  for  pcrinaneni 
preservation  and  for  any  one's  inspection,  these  records 
w'ore  still  &r  removed  from  the  character  of  real  historical 
writings.  How  scanty  the  contemporary  record  still  was 
at  tae  close  of  this  period  and  how  ample  room  it  left  for 
tae  caprice  of  subsequent  annalists,  is  shown  with  especial 
clearness  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  as  to  the  cam- 
pckign  of  456  in  the  annals  and  in  the  epitaph  of 
the  consul  Scipio.*  The  later  historians  were 
evidently  unable  to  construct  a  readable  and  in  some  meas* 
ure  connected  narrative  out  of  these  notices  from  the  book 
of  annals ;  and  we  should  have  difficulty,  even  if  the  book 
of  annals  still  lay  before  us  with  its  original  contents,  in 
writing  thence  a  methodical  history  of  the  times.  Such 
chronicles,  however,  did  not  exist  merely  in  Rome ;  every 
Latin  city  possessed  its  annals  as  well  as  its  pontiffii,  as  is 
clear  from  isolated  notices  relative  to  Ardea  for  instance, 
Ameria,  and  Interamna  on  the  Nar ;  and  from  the  collective 
mass  of  these  oity-chronicles  some  result  might  perhaps 
have  been  attained  similar  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  earlier  middle  ages  by  a  comparison  of  the  ditlerent 
monasti<;  chronicles.  Unfortunately  the  Romans  in  later 
times  pieferred  to  supply  the  defect  by  Hellenic  or  Hellene 
jzing  falsehoods. 

Besides  these  official  arrangements,  meagre  in  plan  and 
Family  uncertain  in  treatment,  for  the  commemoration 

p^digTMs.  of  pjigt  times  and  past  events,  there  can  scarcely 
ha^c  existod  at  this  epoch  any  other  records  immediately 
serviceable  for  Roman  history.     Of  private  chronicles  we 

*  P.  579.  According  to  the  aniuils  Scipio  commandB  in  Etruria  and 
his  oooeague  in  Samnium,  and  Lucania  *fl  during  this  year  in  league  with 
Borne ;  according  to  the  epitaph  Scipio  conquers  two  towns  in  Samnitot 
«Dd  all  Lucania. 
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bud  no  trace.  The  leading  houses,  however,  were  careful  to 
draw  up  genealogical  tables,  so  important  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  and  to  have  the  family  pedigree  painted  for  a  per* 
petual  memorial  on  the  walls  of  the  entrance-hall.  These 
lists,  which  at  least  named  the  magistracies  held  by  the  &m* 
ily,  not  only  furnished  a  basis  for  &mily  tradition,  but 
doubtless  at  an  early  period  had  biographical  notices  at< 
taohed  to  them.  The  memorial  orations,  which  In  Rome 
could-  not  be  omitted  at  the  funeral  of  any  distinguished 
person,  and  were  ordinarily  pronounced  by  the  nearest  reh^ 
tive  of  the  deceased,  consisted  not  merely  in  an  enumerfr* 
don  of  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  the  dead,  but  also  in 
a  recital  of  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors ;  and  so 
they  were  doubtless,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  transmitted 
traditionally  from  one  generation  to  another.  Many  valu- 
able notices  may  by  this  means  have  been  preserved ;  but 
many  daring  perversions  and  fiilsifications  also  were  in  this 
way  introduced  into  tradition. 

But  as  the  first  steps  towards  writing  actual  history  be- 
longed to  this  period,  to  it  belonged  also  the 
S^sto-     first  attempts  to  record,  and  to  give  conventional 
^  ^  shape  to,  the  primitive  history  of  Rome.    The 

sources  whence  it  was  formed  were  of  course  the  same  as 
they  are  everywhere.  Isolated  names  and  facts,  the  kings 
Numa  Pompilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins  by  king  Tarquinius  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquinian  royal  house,  probably  continued  to  live 
in  a  genuine  tradition  widely  diffused  and  orally  transmit 
led.  Further  materials  were  furnished  by  the  traditions  of 
the  patrician  clans,  such  as  the  various  stories  that  relate  to 
the  Fabii.'  Other  tales  gave  a  symbolic  and  historical  vei^ 
sion  of  primitive  national  institutions,  especially  setting 
forth  with  great  vividness  the  origin  of  rules  of  law.  The 
sacrednsss  of  the  walls  was  thus  illustrated  in  the  tale  of 
the  death  of  Remus,  the  abolition  of  blood-revenge  in  the 
tale  of  the  end  of  king  Tatius  (p.  203,  note),  the  necessity 
of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  pons  iublieius  in  the  legend 
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of  Horatius  Codes,*  the  origin  of  the  projoeatio  in  the 
beautiful  tale  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  origin  oi 
manumission  and  of  the  burgess-rights  of  freedmen  in  the 
tale  of  the  Tarquinian  conspiracy  and  the  slave  \  indioius. 
To  the  same  class  belongs  the  history  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city  itself,  which  was  designed  to  connect  the  origin  of 
Rome  with  Latium  and  with  Alba,  the  general  metropolis 
of  the  Latins.  Historical  glosses  were  annexed  to  the  sur* 
names  of  distinguished  Romans ;  that  of  Publius  Yalerins 
the  '*  servant  of  the  people  "  {Poplicola)^  for  instance,  gath- 
ered around  it  a  whole  group  of  such  anecdotes.  Above 
all,  the  sacred  fig-tree  and  other  spots  and  notable  objects 
in  the  city  were  associated  with  a  great  multitude  of  sextoDr 
tales  of  the  same  nature  as  those  out  of  which,  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  afterwards,  there  grew  up  on  the  same 
ground  the  Mirabilia  Urbis.  Some  attempts  to  link  to- 
gether these  different  tales — ^the  adjustment  of  the  series  of 
the  seven  kings,  the  reckoning  of  the  duration  of  the  mon* 
archy  at  240  years  in  all,  which  was  undoubtedly  based  on 
a  calculation  of  the  length  of  generations,!  and  even  the 
commencement  of  an  official  record  of  these  assumed  facta 
— probably  took  place  in  this  epoch.  The  outlines  jf  the 
narrative,  and  in  particular  its  quasi-chronology,  make  their 
appearance  in  the  later  tradition  so  unalterably  fixed,  that 
for  that  very  reason  the  fixing  of  them  must  be  placed  not 
in,  but  previous  to,  the  literary  epoch  of  Rome.  If  a 
bronxe  casting  of  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking 
the  teats  of  the  she-wolf  was  already  placed  beside  the  sa- 
cred  fig-tree  in  458,  the  Romans  who  subdued 
Latium  and  Samnium  must  have  heard  the  his* 

•  This  object  of  the  legend  is  dear  from  Plmy  the  SIder  {H.  19, 
ixzvi.  15,  100). 

f  The;  appear  to  bave  reckoned  three  generations  to  tbe  hundred 
jears  and  to  have  rounded  off  tbe  figures  288^  to  240,  Just  as  the  epocfa 
between  the  king's  flight  and  the  burning  of  the  dtj  was  rounded  offU 
120  years  (p.  687  note).  The  reason  why  these  predae  numbers  maff 
gested  themseWee,  is  apparent  ft  om  the  similar  i4)^>8iment  (aliove  ejt 
iMained,  p.  278)  of  the  mcBBares  of  surface 
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lory  of  the  origin  of  their  ancestral  dtj  in  a  form  not 
greatly  differing  from  what  we  read  in  Livy.  Even  the 
Aborigines— t.  e.  **  thosse  from  the  beginning  "—that  simple 
starting-point  in  the  historical  speculation  of  the  Latin  race, 
present  themselves  about  466  in  the  Sicilian  au 
thor  Callias.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  chron 
Me  that  it  should  attach  pre-historic  speculation  to  history 
and  endeavour  to  go  back,  if  not  to  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earth,  at  least  to  the  origin  of  the  community  ;  and  there  is 
express  testimony  that  the  table  of  the  pontifices  specified 
the  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  assumed  that,  when  the  pontifical  college  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifth  century  proceeded  to  substitute  for  the  former 
scanty  records— ordinarily  confined  to  the  names  of  the  ma- 
gistrates— the  scheme  of  a  formal  yearly  cfaroniclcy  it  also 
supplied  the  lack  of  a  beginning  by  the  history  of  the  mon- 
archy and  of  its  abolition,  and,  by  placing  the  institution 
of  the  republic  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  Capi- 
toline  temple,  the  13th  of  Sept  245,  furnished  a 
semblance  of  connection  between  the  dateless 
and  the  annalistic  narrative.  That  in  this  earliest  record  of 
the  origin  of  Rome  the  hand  of  Hellenism  was  at  work,  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  speculations  as  to  the  primitive 
and  subsequent  population  and  as  to  the  priority  of  pastoral 
life  over  agriculture,  and  the  transformation  of  the  man 
Romulus  into  the  god  Quirinus  (p.  226),  have  quite  a 
Greek  aspect,  and  even  the  obscuring  of  the  genuinely  na- 
tional forms  of  the  pious  Numa  and  the  wise  Egeria  by  an 
admixture  of  alien  elements  of  Pythagorean  primitive  wis- 
dom appears  by  no  means  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  Roman  pre-historic  annals. 

The  pedigrees  of  the  noble  dans  were  completed  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  these  origines  of  the  community  and 
were,  in  the  favourite  style  of  heraldry,  universally  traced 
btfck  to  illustrious  ancestors.  The  Aemilii,  for  instance, 
Calpurmi,  Pinarii,  and  Pomponii  professed  to  be  descended 
from  the  four  sons  of  Numa,  Mamercus,  Calpus,  Pinus,  and 
Pompo  *,  and  the  Aemilii,  yet  further,  from  Mamercus,  the 
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son  of  Pythagoras,  who  was  named  the  ''winning  speaker'' 
{ttliiiXog), 

But,  notwithstanding  the  Hellenic  reminiscences  that  are 
everywhere  apparent,  these  pre-historic  annals  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  leading  houses  may  be  designated  at  least 
celatively  as  national,  partly  because  they  originated  in 
Rome,  partly  because  they  were  primarily  intended  to  form 
links  of  connection  not  between  Rome  and  Greece,  but  bo 
tween  Rome  and  Latium. 

It  was  Hellenic  story  and  fiction  that  undertook  the  task 
of  connecting  Rome  and  Greece.     Hellenic  le- 
earty  hitto-     gend  exhibits  throughout  an  endeavour  to  keep 
"^^  '     pace  with  the  gradual  extension  of  geographical 

knowledge,  and  to  form  a  dramatized  geography  by  the  aid 
of  its  numerous  stories  of  voyagers  and  emigrants.  In  this, 
however,  it  seldom  follows  a  simple  course.  An  account 
like  that  of  the  earliest  Greek  historical  work  which  men- 
tions Rome,  the  "  Sicilian  History  "  of  Antiochus  of  Syra-* 
cuse  (which  ended  in  330) — that  a  man  named 
Sikelos  had  migrated  from  Rome  to  Italia,  that 
is,  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula — such  an  account,  simply  giv- 
ing a  historical  form  to  the  family  affinity  between  the  Ro 
mans,  Siculi,  and  Bruttians,  and  free  from  all  Hellenizing 
colouring,  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  Greek  legend  as  a  whole 
is  pervaded — and  the  more  so,  the  later  its  rise — by  a  ten* 
den^  to  represent  the  whole  barbarian  world  as  having 
either  issued  from  the  Greeks  or  having  been  subdued  by 
them  ;  and  it  early  in  this  sense  spun  its  threads  also  around 
*.he  west.  For  Italy  the  legends  of  Flerakles  and  of  the 
Argonauts  were  of  less  importance — although  Hecatacua 
(+  after  257)  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
Pillars  of  Flerakles,  and  carries  the  Argo  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  latter  into 
the  Nile,  and  thus  back  to  the  Mediterranean — than  weni 
the  homeward  voyages  connected  with  the  fall  of  Ilion, 
With  the  first  dawn  of  information  as  to  Italy  Diomedea 
begins  to  wander  in  the  Adriatic,  and  Odysseus  in  the  Tyr^ 
rhene  Sea  (p.  191 ) ;  indeed  the  latter  localization  at  anj 
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raid  was  naturally  suggeated  by  the  Homeric  c^noeption  ol 
the  I(;gend.  Down  to  the  times  of  Alexander  the  oountrlet 
on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  belonged  in  Hellenic  fable  to  the  do 
main  of  the  legend  of  Odysseus ;  Ephorus,  who 
u%,  ended  his  history  with  the  year  414,  and  the  so 

m.  called  Scylax  (about  418)  still  substantially  fol 

low  it.  Of  Trojan  voyages  the  whole  earlier  poetry  has  no 
knowledge ;  in  Homer  Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Uion  rules 
over  the  Trojans  that  remained  at  home. 

It  was  the  great  remodeller  of  myths,  Stesichorus  (122- 

aiMiohonu.  ^^)  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^*  "Destruction  of  II ion  " 
^^^^-^^  brought  Aeneas  to  the  land  of  the  west,  that  hi*, 
might  poetically  enrich  the  world  of  fable  in  the  country  of 
his  birth  and  of  his  adoption,  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  by  the 
contrast  of  the  Trojan  heroes  with  the  Hellenic.  With  him 
originated  the  poetical  outlines  of  the  fable  as  thenceforward 
Bxed,  especially  the  group  of  the  hero  and  his  wife,  his  little 
son  and  his  aged  father  bearing  the  household  gods,  depart- 
ing from  burning  Troy,  and  the  important  idcntitication  of 
the  Trojans  with  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  autochthones,  which 
is  especially  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Trojan  trumpeter 
Misenus  who  gave  his  name  to  the  promontory  of  Miso- 
num.*  The  old  poet  was  guided  in  this  view  by  the  feeling 
that  the  barbarians  of  Italy  were  less  widely  removed  from 
the  Hellenes  than  other  barbarians  were,  and  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Hellenes  and  Italians  might,  when  meas- 
ured poetically,  be  conceived  as  similiar  to  that  between  the 
Homeric  Achaeans  and  the  Trojans.  This  new  Trojan  fiible 
soon  came  U>  be  mixed  up  with  the  earlier  legend  of  Odys- 
seus, while  it  spread  at  the  same  time  more  widely  over 
Italy.  According  to  Hellanious  (who  wrotr 
about  350)  Odysseus  and  Aeneas  came  thix>ug1i 
the  onuntry  of  the  Thracians  and  Molottians  (Epirus^  to 
Italy,  where  the  Trojan  women  whom  they  had  brought 

•  Tbe*"  Trojan  coloniea  '  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Thueydides,  tbt 
pfeiido-Scylaz,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  designation  of  Capoa  as  a  Tit^ 
Jan  foandation  in  Hecataeos,  most  also  be  traced  to  Stesidioras  and  hit 
Ideiitificadon  ol  the  uatives  of  italy  and  SioUy  with  the  Trqjaaa. 
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with  them  burnt  the  ships,  and  Aeneas  founded  the  city  ot 
Rome  and  namod  it  after  one  of  these  Trojan  women.  Tr 
^^^  a  similar  effect,  only  with  less  absurdity,  Ari» 

toUe  (370-432)  related  that  an  Achaean  squad* 
niu  cast  upon  the  LAtin  coast  had  been  set  on  fire  by  Trojac 
femalo  slaves^  and  tnat  the  Latins  had  originated  from  the 
descendants  of  the  Achaeans  who  were  thus  compelled  to 
remain  there  and  of  their  Trojan  wives.  With  these  tales 
were  next  mingled  elements  from  the  indigenous  legend,  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  diffused  as  far  as  Sicily  by 
the  active  intercourse  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  at  least 
towards  the  end  of  this  epoch.  In  the  version  of  the  origin 
of  Rome,  which  the  Sicilian  Callias  gave  about 
465,  the  fiibles  of  Odysseus,  Aeneas,  and  Romu- 
lus were  intermingled.* 

But  the  person  who  really  completed  the  conception 
subsequently  current  of  this  Trojan  migration 
was  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  who 


concluded  his  historical  work  with  4^.  It  is 
he  who  represents  Aeneas  as  fu'st  founding  La- 
viniura  with  its  shrine  of  the  Trojan  Penates,  and  as  ther^ 
after  founding  Rome;  he  must  aJso  have  interwoven  the 
Tyrian  princess  Elisa  or  Dido  with  the  legend  of  Aeneas, 
for  with  him  Dido  is  the  foundress  of  Carthage,  and  Rome 
and  Carthage  are  said  by  him  to  have  been  built  in  the 
same  year.  These  alterations  were  manifestly  suggested  by 
certain  accounts  that  had  reached  Sicily  respecting  Latin 
mannors  and  customs,  in  conjunction  with  the  critical  strug- 
gle  which  at  the  very  time  and  place  where  Timaeus  wiote 
was  preparing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  story  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  Latium,  but  can  only  have  been  the  good-for  nothing 
invention  of  the  old  '^  <;ossip»munger  "  himself.     Timaeus 

*  Aooording  to  liis  account  Rom6,  a  woman  who  had  6ed  from  DioB 
lu  Rome,  roaniod  LatiDus,  kiDgofthe  Aborigines,  and  bore  tobim  three 
•tins,  Romus,  Romylua,  and  TclegonuB.  The  last,  who  nndoubtedly 
eoMrgca  here  as  founder  of  Tntoulam  aod  Praeneate,  helong^,  as  is  weU 
k iiowD»  to  the  legend  of  Odysseus. 
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had  heard  of  the  primitive  temple  of  the  houadiold  gods  ia 

Lavinium  ;  but  the  statement,  that  these  were  regarded  by 

the  Lavinates  as  the  Penates  brought  by  the  followers  of 

Aeneas  from  Ilion,  is  as  certainly  an  addition  of  his  own,  as 

the  ingenious  parallel  between  the  Roman  October  hoii^ 

and  the  Trojan  horse,  and  the  exact  inventory  of  the  sscreiJ 

objects  of  Lavinium — ^there  were,  our  worthy  author  affimis, 

heralds'  staves  of  iron  and  copper,  and  an  earthem  vase  of 

Trojan  manufacture.    It  is  true  that  these  same  Penates 

were  not  shown  to  any  one  for  centuries  afterwards ;  but 

Timaeus  was  one  of  the  historians  who  upon  no  matter  are 

so  fully  informed  as  upon  things  unknowable.     It  is  not 

without  reason  that  Polybius,  who  knew  the  man,  advises 

that  be  should  in  no  case  be  trusted,  and  least  of  all  where, 

AS  in  this  instance,  he  appeals  to  documentary  proofe.     In 

fact  the  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  professed  to  point  out  the 

grave  of  Thucydides  in  Italy,  and  who  could  find  no  higher 

praise  for  Alexander  than  that  he  had  finished  the  conquest 

of  Asia  sooner  than  Isocrates  finished  his  "  Panegyric,"  was 

exactly  the  man  to  knead  the  naive  fictions  of  the  earlier 

time  into  that  confiised  medley  on  which  the  play  of  acci 

dent  has  conferred  so  singular  a  celebrity. 

Ilow  far  the  Hellenic  fables  regarding  Italian  matters, 

such  as  they  at  first  arose  in  Sicily,  gained  credit  during  this 

period  in  Italy  itself,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  precision. 

Those  links  of  connection  with  the  Odyssean  cycle,  which 

we  subsequently  meet  with  in  the  legends  of  the  foundation 

of  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  Antium,  Ardea,  and  Cortona,  must 

probably  have  been  invented  at  this  period ;  and  even  the 

belief  in  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from  Trojan  men  or 

women  must  have  been  established  at  the  close  of  this 

epoch  in  Rome,  for  the  first  demonstrable  rontact  between 

Rome  and  the  Greek  east  is  the  intercession  of  the  •€ imte 

on  behalf  of  the  "  kindred  "  Ilians  in  472.  That 
us* 

the  fable  of  Aeneas  was  nevertheless  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin  in  Italy,  is  shown  by  the  extremely 
scanty  measure  of  its  localization  as  compared  with  th» 
legend  of  Odysseus ;  and  at  any  rate  the  fmal  adjustment 
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of  these  talea,  as  well  as  their  reoonciliation  w:..th  the  legend 
of  the  origin  of  Rome^  belongs  only  to  the  following  age. 

While  in  this  way  historical  composition^  or  what  was 
so  oalled  among  the  Hellenesy  busied  itself  in  its  own  fash- 
ion with  the  pre-historic  tiroes  of  Italy,  it  left  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Italy  almost  untouched — a  circumstance 
is  significant  of  the  sunken  condition  of  Hellenio  history,  as 
it  is  to  be  for  our  sakes  regretted.     Theopompus  of  Chios 
(who  ended  his  work  with  418)  barely  noticed 
in  passing  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Celts ; 
and  Aristotle  (p.  431),  Clitarchus  (p.  491),  Theophrastus 
(p.  532),  Heraelides  of  Pontus  (  +  about  450), 
incidentaUy  mention  partioular  events  relating 
to  Rome.     Jt  is  only  with  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  who  as 
the  historian  of  Pyrrhus  described  also  his  Italian  wars, 
that  Greek  historiography  becomes  an  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  Rome. 

Among  the  sciences,  that  of  jurisprudence  acquired  an 
invaluable  basis  in  the  committing  to  writing  of 
denoe.'^"  the  laws  of  the  city  in  the  years  303,  304.  This 
451.  460.  code,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Roman  document  that  deserves 
the  name  of  a  book.  The  nucleus  of  the  so-called  leges 
regiae  was  probably  not  much  more  recent.  These  weie 
certain  precepts  chiefly  of  a  ritual  nature,  which  rested  upon 
traditional  usage,  and  were  probably  promulgated  to  the 
general  public  under  the  form  of  royal  enactments  by  the 
college  of  pontifices,  which  was  entitled  to  point  out  but 
not  to  prescribe  the  law.  Moreover  it  is  probable  that  from 
the  commencement  of  this  period  the  more  important  de- 
orees  of  the  senate — ^although  not  those  of  the  people — were 
t^gnlarly  recorded  in  writing;  for  already  in  the  earliest 
soufliots  between  the  orders  disputes  took  place  as  to  the 
mode  of  their  preservation  (pp.  357,  370). 

While  the  mass  of  written  laws  and  documents  thus  in- 

creased,  the  foundations  of  jurisprudence  in  the 

proper  sense  were  also  firmly  laid.     It  was  ne- 

sessary  that  both  Ihe  magistrates  who  were  annually  obatiged 
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and  the  jurymen  taken  from  the  people  should  le  enabled 
to  resort  to  advisers  {auctores)^  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  law  and  knew  how  to  suggest  a  decision  ac- 
cordant with  precedents  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  resting 
on  reasonable  grounds.  The  pontifioes  who  were  wont  to 
be  consulted  by  the  people  regai*ding  court-days  and  on  all 
questions  of  difficult}  and  points  of  ceiemony  relating  tc 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  delivered  also,  when  asked,  coun- 
sels and  opinions  on  other  points  of  law,  and  thus  devel- 
oped in  the  bosom  of  their  college  that  tradition  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Roman  private  law,  more  especially  the 

formulae  of  action  proper  for  each  particular 
Bmiae'fS^  case.  A  Set  of  formulae  which  embraced  all 
•f^riM,  these  actions,  along  with  a  calendar  which  sped- 

iied  the  court-days,  was  published  to  the  people 
100.  about  450  by  Appius  Claudius  or  by  his  clerk, 

Gnaeus  Flavins.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
formulize  a  science,  that  as  yet  hardly  recognized  itself, 
stood  for  a  long  time  completely  isolated. 

That  the  knowledge  of  law  and  the  exposition  of  it  were 
even  now  a  means  of  recommendation  to  the  people  and  of 
attaining  offices  of  state,  may  be  readily  conceived,  although 
the  story,  that  the  first  plebeian  ponti/ex  Publius  Sempro- 
j^^  nius  Sophus  (consul  450),  and  the  first  plebeian 

ponti/ex  maximus  Tiberius  Coruncanius  (consul 
*^*  474),  were  indebted   for  their  honorary  offices 

to  their  knowledge  of  law,  is  probably  rather  a  conjecture 
of  posterity  than  a  statement  of  tradition. 

That  the  real  genesis  of  the  Latin  and  doubtless  also  cf 

the  other  Italian  languages  was  anterior  to  this 

period,  and  that  even  at  its  commencement  the 
Latin  language  was  substantially  complete,  is  evident  from 
tlie  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which,  however,  nave 
been  largely  modernized  by  their  semi-oral  tradition.  They 
contain  a  number  of  antiqucited  words  and  harsh  combina- 
tions, particularly  in  consequence  of  omitting  the  indefinite 
subject ;  but  their  meaning  by  no  means  presents,  like  thai 
of  the  Arval  chant,  any  real  difficulty,  and  they  exhibit  fill 
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more  agreement  with  the  language  of  Cato  than  with  thai 
of  the  ancient  litanies.  If  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  had  difficulty  in  understanding  docu- 
ments of  the  fifth,  the  difficulty  doubtless  proceeded  merely 
from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  that  time  lu  Rome  nc 
real  research,  least  of  all  any  study  of  docu* 
fiMOiDieAi  ments.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  have  been  at 
this  period,  when  the  exposition  and  the  compi- 
lation of  law  began,  that  the  Roman  technical  style  first 
established  itself— a  style  which  at  least  in  its  developed 
shape  is  nowise  inferior  to  the  modem  legal  phraseology  of 
England  in  stereotyped  formulae  and  turns  of  expression, 
endless  enumeration  of  particulars,  and  long-winded  periods ; 
and  which  commends  itself  to  the  initiated  by  its  clearness 
and  precision,  while  the  utiinitiated  who  do  not  understand 
it  listen  according  to  their  character  and  humour  with  rev- 
erence, impatience,  or  chagrin.  Moreover  af 
this  epoch  began  the  methodical  treatment  oi 
the  native  languages.  About  its  commencement  the  Sabei 
lian  as  well  as  the  Latin  idiom  threatened,  as  we  saw  (p. 
299),  to  become  barbarous,  and  the  mutilation  of  endings 
and  the  corruption  of  the  vowels  and  more  delicate  conso- 
nants spread  on  all  hands,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ro* 
manic  languages  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  But  a  reaction  set  in  :  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Oscan,  d  and  r,  and  the  sounds  which  had  co- 
alesced in  Latin,  g  and  k,  were  again  separated,  and  each 
was  provided  with  its  propej  sign ;  o  and  t#,  for  which  from 
the  first  the  Oscan  alphabet  had  lacked  separate  signs,  and 
which  had  been  in  Latin  originally  separate  but  threatened 
to  coalesce,  again  became  distinct^  and  in  Oscan  even  the  t 
was  resolved  into  two  signs  different  in  sound  and  in  writ* 
ing  ;  lastly,  the  writing  again  came  to  follow  more  closely 
the  pronunciation — the  s  for  instance  among  the  Romans 
being  in  many  cases  replaced  by  r.  Chronological  indlceh 
tions  point  to  the  fiflh  century  as  the  period  of  this  reao- 
lion ;  the  Latin  g  for  instance  was  not  yet  in  existence  aboul 
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mx  Ko.        ^^'  ^"^  ^'^  ^  probably  about  500 ;  the  iirat 
of  the  Papirian  dan,  who  called  himself  Papi 
M  rius  instead  of  Papisius,  was  the  consul  of  418 : 

the  introduction  of  r  instead  of  ji  is  attributed 
111  to  Appius  Claudius  (censor  in  442).     Beyond 

doubt  the  re-introduction  of  a  more  delicate  and 
precise  pronunciation  was  connected  with  the  increasing  in- 
fluence of  Greek  civilization,  which  is  observable  at  this 
^er/  period  in  all  departments  of  Italian  life ;  and,  as  the 
silver  coins  of  Capua  and  Nola  are  far  more  perfect  than 
the  contemporary  asses  of  Ardea  and  Rome,  writing  and 
language  appear  also  to  have  been  more  speedily  and  fully 
reduced  to  rule  in  the  Campanian  land  than  in  Latium. 
How  little,  notwithstanding  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  the 
Roman  language  and  mode  of  writing  had  become  settled 
at  the  close  of  this  epoch,  is  shown  by  the  inscriptions  pr^ 
served  from  the  end  of  the  fiflh  century,  in  which  the  grea^ 
est  arbitrariness  prevails,  particularly  as  to  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  m,  4  and  s  in  final  sounds  and  of  n  in  the  body 
of  a  word,  and  as  to  the  distinguishing  of  the  vowels  o  u 
and  e  L*  It  is  probable  that  the  contemporary  SabeUians 
were  iu  these  points  further  advanced,  while  the  Umbrians 
were  but  slightly  affected  by  the  regenerating  influence  of 
the  Hellenes. 

In  consequence  of  this  progress  of  jurisprudence  and 
grammar,  elementary  instruction  also,  though  it 
did  not  now  spring  up  for  the  first  tune,  must 

*  In  the  two  epitaphs,  of  Ludas  Sdpio  consul  in  466,  and  of  the  oon* 
Bill  of  the  same  name  in  496,  m  and  d  are  ordinarilj  wanting  in 
1^  the  torminaUon  of  cases,  yet  Lueiom  and  Chiaivod  respeedvely 

occur  once ;  there  occur  nlongaide  of  one  another  the  nomiDa- 
tivee  Com^iOf  JUiot;  eo9ol,  euor,  alongside  of  cotuol^  cmtor;  oidUlMi 
4ethi^  ploirume  ( ^mphtrimi)  hue  (nom.  sing.)  alongside  of  oic^if,  e^pU^ 
fwn,  hie  Rhotacism  is  aln^ady  carried  out  competelj ;  we  find  (/nofiert 
(mm  ftonorum),  p2ocrvm«,  not  as  in  the  chant  of  theSalii/otiMiim, plum> 
ma.  Our  surviving  inscriptions  do  not  in  general  precede  the  age  of 
rhotacism ;  of  the  earlier  usage  only  isolated  traces  occur,  such  as  afte^ 
wards  Aonot,  Uhos  alongside  of  koner^  Ubor;  and  the  ilmikrfeinialns 
prmmwnunm^  Mam  ( — moiot,  mmr)  and  Mmo  ^'n  recently  fovud  ^ti^ 
u  PmAnfwte. 
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have  undergone  a  certain  improvement.  Aa  Homer  was 
the  oldest  Greek,  and  the  Twelve  Tables  was  the  oldest  Ro- 
man,  book,  each  became  in  its  own  land  the  essential  basis 
of  instruction  ;  and  the  learning  by  heart  the  juristico-polit- 
ical  catechism  was  a  chief  part  of  Roman  juvenile  training. 
.\longsid3  of  the  Latin  "  writing-masters "  (litteratores) 
there  were  of  course,  from  the  time  when  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  was  indispensable  for  every  statesman  and  mer> 
chant,  also  Greek  "  language-masters  "  {grammatici),*  partly 
tutor-slaves,  partly  private  teachers,  who  at  their  own  dwell* 
ing  or  that  of  their  pupil  gave  instructions  in  the  reading 
and  speaking  of  Greek.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  rod 
played  its  part  in  instruction  as  well  as  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  in  police.f  The  instruction  of  this  epoch  can- 
not however  have  passed  beyond  the  elementary  stage: 
there  was  no  material  shade  of  difference,  in  a  social  re- 
spect, between  the  educated  and  the  non-educated  Roman. 

That  the  Romans  at  no  time  distinguished  themselves  in 
Bxftoft  the  mathematical  and  mechanical  sciences  is  well 

sdenoM.  known,  and  is  attested,  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent epoch,  by  almost  the  only  fact  which  can  be  adduced 
under  this  head  with  certainty — the  regulation  of  the  calen- 
dar attempted  by  the  decemvirs.  They  wished 
Sn^tcaienp  to  substitute  £oT  the  previous  calendar  based  on 
the  old  and  very  imperfect  trieterU  (p.  279)  the 
contemporary  Attic  calendar  of  the  octaeterU^  which  re- 
tained the  lunar  month  of  29]^  days  but  assumed  the  solar 
year  at  365^  days  instead  of  368f,  and  therefore,  without 

*  IMUraUnr  and  greunmatleug  are   related  nearly  aa  elementary 
leRoher  and  teacher  of  languages  with  na;  the  latter  designation  belong- 
ed by  earlier  usage  only  to  the  teacher  of  Gi-eek,  not  to  a  teacher  of  the 
motber-tongue.    XAiUratug  is  more  recent,  and  denotes  not  a  school 
xoaster  bnt  a  man  of  culture. 

f  It  is  at  any  rate  a  true  Roman  picture,  which  Plautus  (Bacek 
481)  prod  ices  as  a  specimen  of  the  good  old  mode  of  traming:— 

tibi  revenisaen  damum, 

dnetieulo  praeeinetui  in  sella  apud  magUtrum  odtkhnB  ; 
Si,  libmm  cum  legere$,  nnam  peeeavisiet  tgllabmn^ 
FUrd  wrium  iam  maeuhnun,  guam  ett  nutrieU  paUumi. 
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making  any  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  common  jemt  ol 
354  days,  intercalated,  not  as  formerly  59  days  every  4 
years,  but  90  days  every  8  years.  With  the  same  view  tb 
improvers  of  the  Roman  calendar  intended— while  other 
wise  retaining  the  current  calendar — in  the  two  intercalar} 
yeais  of  the  four  years'  cj^le  to  shorten  not  the  intercalar} 
months,  but  the  two  Februaries  by  7  days  eadi,  and  come 
quently  to  fix  that  month  in  the  intercalary  years  at  22  and 
21  days  respectively  instead  of  29  and  2&.  But  want  of 
mathematical  precision  and  theological  scruples,  espedally 
in  reference  to  the  annual  festival  of  Terminus  whidi  feC 
within  those  very  days  in  February,  disarranged  the  intend* 
ed  reform,  so  that  the  Februaries  of  the  intercalary  yean 
came  to  be  of  24  and  23  days,  and  thus  the  new  Roman 
solar  year  in  reality  ran  to  366J-  days.  Some  remedy  for 
the  practical  evils  resulting  from  this  was  found  in  the  prac- 
tice by  which,  setting  aside  the  reckoning  by  calendar 
months  or  ten  months  (p.  279)  as  now  no  longer  applicable 
from  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  the  months,  wherever 
more  accurate  specifications  were  required,  they  reckoned 
by  terms  of  ten  months  of  a  solar  year  of  365  days,  or  by 
the  so-called  ten-month  year  of  304  days.  Over  and  above 
this,  there  "ame  early  into  use  in  Italy,  especially  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  farmers'  calendar  based  on  the  Egyp- 
tian solar  year  of  365 J-  days  by  Eudoxus  (who 
'^    '  flourished  366). 

A  higher  idea  of  what  the  Italians  were  able  to  do  in 
these  departments  is  furnished  by  their  works 
andpiasUo  of  structural  and  plastic  art,  which  are  dosely 
associated  with  the  mechanical  sciences.  Hera 
too  we  do  not  find  phenomena  of  real  originality ;  but  if 
the  impress  of  borrowing,  which  the  plastic  art  of  Italy 
bears  throughout,  diininishes  its  artistic  interest,  there  gath- 
ers around  it  a  historical  interest  all  the  more  lively,  h^ 
cause  )n  the  one  hand  it  affords  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  an  international  intercourse  of  which  other  traoea 
have  disappeared,  and  on  the  other  hand,  amidst  the  well* 
nigh  ^/)tal  loss  of  the  history  of  the  non -Roman  Italians,  art 
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b  almost  the  sole  surviving  index  of  the  life  and  activity 
which  the  different  peoples  displayed.  No  novelty  is  to  be 
reported  in  this  period ;  but  what  we  have  already  shown 
(p.  314)  may  be  illustrated  in  this  period  with  greater  pre 
dsion  and  on  a  broader  basis,  namely,  that  the  stimulus  de- 
ny ed  horn  Greece  powerfully  affected  the  Etruscans  and 
Italians  on  different  sides,  and  called  forth  among  the  former 
a  rich  and  luxurious,  among  the  latter,  where  it  had  any  in- 
fluence at  all,  a  more  intelligent  and  genuine,  art. 

We  have  already  shown  how  wholly  the  architecture  of 
4j,yi0^  all  the  Italian  lands  was,  even  in  its  earliest 
•'*'••  period,  pervaded  by  Hellenic  elements.     Ita  city 

walls,  its  aqueducts,  its  tombs  with  pyramidal  roofs,  and  its 
Tuscanic  temple,  are  not  at  all,  or  not  materially,  different 
from  the  oldest  Hellenic  structures.  No  trace 
has  been  preserved  of  any  advance  in  architoo- 
ture  among  the  Etruscans  during  this  period ;  we  find 
among  them  neither  any  really  new  reception,  nor  any 
original  creation,  unless  we  ought  to  reckon  as  such  the 
magnificent  tombs,  e.  g,  the  so-called  tomb  of  Porsena  at 
Chiusi  described  by  Varro,  which  vividly  recalls  the  strange 
and  meaningless  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 

In  Latium  too,  during  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the 

republic,  it  is  probable  that  they  moved  solely 

in  the  previous  track,  and  it  lias  already  been 

stated  that  the  exercise  of  art  rather  sank  than  rose  with  the 

Introduction  of  the  republic  (p.  571).     There  can  scarcely 

be  named  any  Latin  building  of  architectural  importance 

belonging  to  this  period,  except  the  temple  of  Ceres  built  in 

the  Circus  at  Rome  in  261,  which  was  regarded 

in  the  period  of  the  empire  as  a  model  of  the 

1  uscanic  style.     But  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch  a  now 

•ptrit  appeared  in  Italian  and  particularly  in  Roman  brchi 

tecture  (p.  571)  ;  the  building  of  the  magnificent  arcnes  b<y 

gan.     It  is  true  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  pronounce  the 

arch  and  the  vault  Italian  inventions.     It  is  well 

ascertained  that  at  the  epoch  of  the  gonosia  of 

Hellenic  arahitecture  the  Hellene*  were  not  yet  aoquainte<! 
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with  the  arch,  and  therefore  bad  to  content  thenu elves  wit} 
a  flat  ceiling  and  a  sloping  roof  for  their  temples ;  but  tt«t 
arch  may  very  well  have  been  a  later  invention  of  the  Hel* 
lenes  originating  in  more  scientific  mechanics ;  as  indeed  Uie 
Greek  tradition  refers  it  to  the  natural  philosopher  Democri* 
t)i8  (294-397).  With  this  priority  of  Hellenic 
over  Roman  arch-building  the  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  oflen  and  perhaps  justly  propounded,  is  qmte  com* 
patible,  that  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  Roman  great  cloaca^ 
and  that  which  was  afterwards  thrown  over  the  old  Capito- 
linc  well-house  (which  originally  had  a  pyramidal  roof— >p. 
308),  are  the  oldest  extant  structures  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  arch  is  applied ;  for  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  arched  buildings  belong  not  to  the  regal  but  to  the  re^ 
publican  period  (p.  157),  and  that  in  the  regal  period  the 
Italians  were  acquainted  only  with  flat  or  overlapped  roofs 
(p.  308).  But  whatever  may  be  thought  as  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arch  itself  the  application  of  a  principle  on  a 
great  scale  is  everywhere,  and  particularly  in  architecture, 
lit  least  as  important  as  its  first  exposition ;  and  this  appli* 
cation  belongs  indisputably  to  the  Romans.  With  the  flflh 
century  began  the  building  of  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts 
based  mainly  on  the  arch,  which  is  thenceforth  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Roman  name.  Akin  to  this  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  form  of  the  round  temple  with  the  dome- 
shaped  roof,  which  was  foreign  to  the  Greeks,  but  was  a 
peculiar  favourite  with  the  Romans  and  was  especially  ap> 
plied  by  them  in  the  case  of  their  peculiar  non-Grecian  wo^ 
vhips,  particularly  that  of  Vesta,* 


*  The  round  temple  certainly  wbs  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  an  fanlta> 
Mou  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  house ;  on  the  oontrory,  hoose  arehiteo- 
fire  uniformly  sturts  from  the  square  form.  The  later  Roman  theology 
aasooiated  this  round  form  with  the  itiea  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  or  of  ths 
aniverse  surrounding  like  a  sphere  thj  central  sun  (Fesl v.  rutundam 
p.  282 ;  Plutarch,  iViim.  11 ;  Ovid,  F<ut.  vi.  267,  teq.).  In  reality  it  rest, 
simpl}  on  the  fact,  that  the  circular  shape  was  recognised  as  the  most 
conTenient  and  the  safest  form  of  a  space  destined  for  enclosure  and  co» 
tody.    That  was  the  rationale  of  the  round  thetaftrai  of  the  (in^eks  «f 
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Something  the  same  may  be  affirmed  as  true  of  variout 
Bubordinatey  but  not  on  that  aooount  unimportant,  perform* 
ances  in  this  field.  They  do  not  lay  claim  to  originality  or 
artistic  accomplishment ;  but  the  firmly-jointed  slabs  of  the 
Koman  streets,  the  indestructible  highways,  the  broad  hard 
ringing  tiles,  the  everlasting  mortar  of  their  buildings,  pro- 
clnini  the  indestructible  solidity  and  the  energetic  vigour  of 
the  Roman  character.    J^ 

Like  architectural^t,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  com-' 

pletely,  the  plastic  and  delineative  arts  were  not 
deimesiiv«      80  much  matured  by  Grecian  stimulus  as  devel- 

oped  from  Greek  seeds  on  Italian  soil.  We 
have  already  observed  (p.  312)  that  these,  although  only 
younger  sisters  of  architecture,  began  to  develop  themselves 
at  least  in  Etruria,  even  during  the  regal  period ;  but  their 

principal  development  in  Etruria,  and  still  more 

in  Latium,  belongs  to  the  present  epoch,  as  is 
very  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  those  districts  which  the 
Celts  and  Samnites  wrested  from  the  Etruscans  in  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  prao^ ' 
tice  of  Etruscan  art.  The  plastic  art  of  the  Tuscans  appliexl 
itself  first  and  chiefly  to  works  in  terra-cotta,  in  copper,  and 
in  gold — ^materials  which  were  furnished  to  the  artists  by 
the  rich  strata  of  clay,  the  copper  mines,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Etruria.  The  activity  with  which  mould- 
ing in  clay  was  prosecuted  is  attested  by  the  immense  num* 
ber  of  bas-reliefs  and  statuary  works  in  terra-cotta,  with 
which  the  walls,  gables,  and  roofs  of  the  Etruscan  temples 
were  formerly  decorated  as  their  still  extant  ruins  shoW| 


irell  as  of  the  round  Btmotare  of  the  Roman  Btore-ehamber  or  temple  ol 
the  Penates.  It  was  natural,  also,  that  the  fireplace— that  is,  the  altar 
of  Vesta  —  and  the  fire-ohamber — ^that  is,  the  temple  of  Yesta  —  should 
be  constructed  of  n  round  form,  just  as  was  done  with  the  dstem  and 
the  well-enclosure  {pwteal).  The  round  style  of  building  in  itself  was 
Graeco-Italian  as  was  the  square  form,  and  the  former  was  appropriated 
to  the  store-place  the  latter  to  the  dwelling-bouse ;  but  the  arehitectural 
and  religioiiB  development  of  the  dmplf  tfiolos  into  the  round  tempk 
with  pillars  and  columns  was  Latin. 
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and  b/  the  trade  which  can  be  shown  to  jave  existed  is 
such  articles  between  Etruria  and  Latiuro.  Casting  in  a>p- 
per  occupied  no  inferior  place,  Etruscan  artists  venturec 
to  make  colossal  statues  of  bronze  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
Volsiniiy  the  Etruscan  Delphi,  was  said  to  have  possessed 
;  about  the  year  489  two  thousand  bronze  statues 

Sculpture  in  stone,  again,  began  in  Etruria,  as 
probably  e  /ery  where,  at  a  far  later  date,  and  was  prevented 
from  development  not  only  by  internal  causes,  but  also  by 
the  want  of  suitable  material ;  the  marbles  quarries  of  Luna 
(Carrara)  were  not  yet  opened.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
rich  and  elegant  gold  decorations  of  the  southrEtruscan 
tombs,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  statement  that 
Tyrrhene  gold  cups  were  valued  even  in  Attica.  Gem- 
engraving  also,  although  more  recent,  was  In  various  forms 
practised  in  Etruria*  Equally  dependent  on  the  Gredcs, 
but  otherwise  quite  on  a  level  with  the  workers  in  the  plas- 
tic arts,  were  the  Etruscan  designers  and  painters,  who 
manifested  extraordinary  activity  both  in  contour-drawing 
'  on  metal  and  in  monochromatic  fresco-painting. 

On  comparing  with  this  the  domain  of  the  Italians  prop- 
er, it  appears  at  first,  contrasted  with  the  Etrus- 

3ampanian  .   »  .  .  •  <.        t>    ^  i 

MdSubei-  can  riches,  almost  poor  m  art.  But  on  a  closer 
view  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  both  the  S» 
bellian  and  the  Latin  nations  must  have  had  far  more  ca 
pacity  and  aptitude  for  art  than  the  Etruscans.  It  is  tniu 
that  in  the  proper  Sabellian  territory,  in  Sabina,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  in  Samnium,  there  are  hardly  found  any  works  of 
art  at  all,  and  even  coins  are  wanting.  But  those  Sabellian 
stocks,  which  reached  the  coasts  of  the  Tyrrhene  or  lonio 
§eas,  not  only  appropriated  Hellenic  art  externally,  like  th« 
Ktrnsctans,  but  more  or  less  completely  acclimatized  it 
Even  in  Velitrae,  where  in  spite  of  the  conversion  of  the 
city  into  a  Latin  colony  and  afterwards  into  a  Roman  mu' 
nicipium  the  Volscian  language  and  peculiarities  appear  to 
have  maintained  themselves  longest,  painted  terra-cottas 
have  been  found,  displaying  vigorous  and  characteristic  treat- 
ment.    In  Lower  lUily  Lucania  was  to  a  less  degree  influ- 
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cDced  by  Helleulc  art ;  but  in  Campania  and  in  the  land  of 
tho  Bnittii,  Sabellians  and  Hellenes  became  completely  in* 
termingled  not  only  in  language  and  nationality,  but  also 
and  ebpeoially  in  art,  and  the  Campanian  and  Bruttian  coiiu 
in  particular  stand  so  entirely  in  point  of  artistic  treatment 
on  a  level  with  the  contemporary  coins  of  Greece,  that  the 
inscription  alone  serves  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other. 

It  13  a  fact  less  known,  but  not  less  certain,  that  Latium 

also,  while  inferior  to  £truria  in  the  copiousness 

and  massiveness  of  its  art,  was  not  inferior  la 
artistic  taste  and  practical  skill.  It  is  true  that  there  the  art 
of  gem-engraving  so  diligently  prosecuted  in  luxurious 
^truria  is  entirely  wanting,  and  we  find  no  indication  that 
the  Latin  workshops  were,  like  those  of  the  Etruscan  gold« 
smiths  and  day-workers,  occupied  in  supplying  a  foreign 
demand.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin  temples  were  not  like  the 
Etruscan  overloaded  with  bronze  and  clay  decorations,  that 
the  Latin  tombs  were  not  like  the  Etruscan  filled  with  gold 
omaments,  and  their  walls  shone  not,  like  those  of  the  Tush 
can  tombs,  with  paiutings  of  various  colours.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  whole  the  balance  does  not  incline  in  favour  of 
the  Etruscan  nation.  The  invention  of  the  effigy  of  Janus, 
which,  like  the  god  himself,  may  be  attributed  to  tlie  Latins 
(p.  224),  is  not  unskilful,  and  is  of  a  more  original  charao- 
ter  than  that  of  any  Etruscan  work  of  art.  The  activity 
of  celebrated  Greek  masters  in  Rome  is  attested  by  the 
vexy  ancient  temple  of  Ceres ;  the  sculptor  Damophilusi 
who  with  Gorgasus  prepared  the  painted  terra-cotta  figures 
for  it,  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  Demcphilus  of 

Himera,  the  teacher  of  Zeuxis  (about  300). 

The  most  instructive  illustrations  are  furnished 
by  those  branches  of  art  in  which  we  are  able  to  form  a 
eomparative  judgment,  partly  from  ardent  testimonieS| 
partly  from  our  own  observation.  Of  Latin  works  in  stone 
scarcely  anything  else  survives  than  the  stone  sarcophagus 
of  the  Romun  consul  Lucius  Scipio,  wrought  at  the  dose  of 
this  period  in  the  Doric  style;  but  its  noble  simplicity  putt 
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fco  shame  all  similar  Etruscan  works.  Manj  beautiful 
bronzes  of  an  antiqve  ch<)ste  style  of  art^  particularly  hel- 
mets, candelabra,  and  the  like  articles,  have  been  taken  from 
Etruscan  tombs;  but  which  of  these  works  is  equal  to 
the  bronze  she-wolf  erected  in  458  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  fines  at  the  Ruminal  fig-tree  in  the  Rck 
man  Forum,  ^nd  still  forming  the  finest  ornament  of  the 
Capitol  1  And  that  the  Latin  metal-founders  as  little  shrank 
from  great  enterprises  as  the  Etruscans,  is  shown  by  the 
colossal  bronze  figure  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  erected  by 
Spurius  Carrilius  (consul  in  461)  from  the  melt- 
ed equipments  of  the  Samnites,  the  chisellings 
of  whidi  sufficed  to  cast  the  statue  of  the  victor  that  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Colossus ;  this  statue  of  Jupiter  was  visi- 
ble even  from  the  Alban  Mount.  Amongst  the  cast  copper 
coins  by  far  the  finest  belong  to  southern  Latium  ;  the  Ro- 
man  and  Umbrian  are  tolerable,  the  Etruscan  almost  desti- 
tute of  any  image  and  often  really  barbarous.  The  fresco- 
paintings,  which  Grains  Fabius  executed  in  the  temple  of 
Health  on  the  Capitol,  dedicated  in  452^  obtained 
in  design  and  colouring  the  praise  even  of  con- 
noisseurs trained  in  Greek  art  In  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the 
art-enthusiasts  of  the  empire  commended  the  frescoes  of 
Caere,  but  with  still  greater  emphasis  those  of  Rome,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Ardea,  as  master-pieces  of  paindng.  Engraving 
on  metal,  which  in  Latium  decorated  not  the  band-mirror, 
as  in  Etruria,  but  the  toilet-casket  with  its  elegant  outlines, 
was  practised  to  a  far  less  extent  in  Latium  and  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Praeneste.  There  are  excellent  works  of  art 
nmong  the  copper  mirrors  of  Etruria  as  among  the  caskets 
of  Praeneste ;  but  it  was  a  work  of  the  latter  kind,  and  in 
faut  a  work  which  most  probably  originated  in  the  workshop 
3f  a  Praenestine  ma&ter  at  this  epoch,*  regarding  which  it 
oonld  with  truth  be  affirmed  that  scarcely  ar  other  product 

*  NovittB  PlaaUufl  (p.  669)  east  perhaps  only  the  feei  and  the  group 
OD  ihe  lid ;  the  casket  Itself  may  have  proceeded  from  an  eartier  artisti 
but  hardly  from  any  other  than  a  Praenestine,  for  the  nae  of  these  caikctf 
was  substantially  confined  to  Praeneste. 
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of  the  graving  of  antiquity  bears  the  stamp  of  an  art  M 
fiuished  in  its  beauty  and  characterization,  and  yet  so  perw 
feotlj  pure  and  chaste,  as  the  Ficoroni  cista. 

The  general  character  of  Etruscan  works  of  art  is.  oi 
,*u  ^  ^  ^®  ^"^  hand,  a  sort  of  barbaric  extravagance  in 
BtniHui  material  as  well  as  in  style ;  on  the  other  hand^ 
an  utter  absence  of  original  development.  Where 
the  Greek  master  lightly  sketches,  the  Eti'uscan  disciple 
lavishes  a  scholar's  diligence ;  instead  of  the  light  material 
and  moderate  proportions  of  the  Greek  works,  there  ap* 
pears  in  the  Etruscan  an  ostentatious  stress  laid  upon  the 
size  and  costliness,  or  even  the  mere  singularity,  of  the 
work.  Etruscan  art  cannot  imitate  without  exaggerating ; 
the  chaste  in  its  hands  becomes  harsh,  the  graceful  effemi- 
nate, the  terrible  hideous,  and  the  voluptuous  obscene ;  and 
these  features  become  more  prominent,  the  more  the  origi- 
nal stimulus  falls  into  the  background  and  Etruscan  art 
finds  itself  lefb  to  its  own  resources.  Still  more  surprising 
is  the  adherence  to  traditional  forms  and  a  traditional  style. 
Whether  it  was  that  a  more  friendly  contact  with  Etruria 
at  the  outset  allowed  the  Hellenes  to  scatter  there  the  seeds 
of  art,  and  that  a  later  epoch  of  hostility  impeded  the  in- 
troduction of  the  more  recent  developments  of  Greek  art, 
or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  intellectual  torpor  that 
rapidly  came  over  the  nation  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  art  in  Etruria  remained  substantially  stittioii- 
ary  at  the  primitive  stage  which  it  had  occupied  on  its  first 
entrance.  This,  as  is  well  known,  forms  the  reason  why 
Etruscan  art,  the  stunted  daughter,  was  so  long  regarded 
as  the  mother,  of  Hellenic  art.  Still  more  even  than  the 
rigid  adherence  to  the  style  traditionally  transmitted  in  the 
older  branches  of  art,  the  sadly  inferior  handling  of  those 
branches  that  came  into  vogue  afterwards,  particularly  of 
scalpturc  in  stone  and  of  copper^sasting  as  applied  to  coins, 
shows  how  quickly  the  spirit  of  Etruscan  art  evaporated. 
Equally  instructive  are  the  painted  vases,  which  are  found 
in  so  enormous  numbers  in  the  later  Etruscan  tombs.  Had 
these  come  into  current  use  among  the  Etruscans  as  ea^^y 
26* 
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M  the  metal  plates  dooorated  with  contouring  oi  the  painted 
terraHX>ttas,  beyond  doubt  they  would  have  learned  to  manu 
fiicture  them  at  home  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  a 
qimlity  at  least  relatively  good  ;  but  at  the  period  at  which 
this  luxury  arose,  the  power  of  independent  reproduction 
wholly  failed — as  the  isolated  vases  provided  with  Etrns* 
can  inscriptions  show — and  they  contented  themselves  with 
buying  instead  of  making  them. 

But  eten  within  £truria  there  appears  a  further  remark* 
able  distinction  in  artistic  development  between 
striuoui  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  It  is  South 
AtruBom  Etrurio,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Caere, 
Tarquinii,  and  Volci,  that  has  preserved  the  great 
treasures  of  art  which  the  nation  boasted,  especially  in 
frescoes,  temple  decorations,  gold  ornaments,  and  painted 
vases.  Northern  Etruria  is  far  inferior ;  no  painted  tomb, 
for  example,  has  been  found  to  the  north  of  ChiusL  The 
most  southern  Etruscan  cities,  Veii,  Caere,  and  Tarquinii, 
were  accounted  in  Roman  tradition  the  primitive  and  chief 
seats  of  Etruscan  art ;  the  most  northerly  town,  Volater- 
rae,  with  the  largest  territory  of  all  the  Etruscan  commu- 
nities, stood  most  of  all  aloof  from  art.  While  a  Greek 
semi-culture  prevailed  in  South  Etruria,  Northern  Etruria 
was  mariced  by  the  absence  of  all  culture.  The  causes  of 
this  remarkable  contrast  may  be  sought  partly  in  differ- 
ences of  race — South  Etruria  being  largely  peopled  in  all 
probability  by  non-Etruscan  elements  (p.  169) — partly  in 
the  varying  intensity  of  Hellenic  influence,  which  must 
have  made  itself  very  decidedly  felt  at  Caere  in  particular. 
The  fact  itself  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  more  injurious  on 
that  account  must  have  been  the  early  subjugation  of  the 
southern  half  of  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Roman- 
izing— which  there  began  very  early— of  Etruscan  art 
What  Northern  Etruria,  confined  to  its  own  efforts,  waa 
able  to  produce  in  the  way  of  art,  is  shown  by  the  ccppei 
ooins  which  mainly  belong  to  it. 

TiCt  us  now  turn  from  Etruria  to  glance  at  Latium. 
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The  latter,  it  is  true,  created  no  now  art ;  it  wai 
JgJgJ^J^    reserved  for  a  fiir  later  epoch  of  culture  to  dc" 

velop  on  the  basis  of  the  arch  a  new  architecture 
different  from  the  Hellenic,  and  then  to  unfold  in  harmony 
irith  that  architecture  a  new  style  of  sculpture  and  paint 
ing.  Latin  art  is  nowhere  original  and  often  insignificant ; 
but  the  fresh  sensibility  and  the  discriminating  tact,  whicfl 
appropriate  what  is  good  in  others,  constitute  a  high  artistic 
merit.  Latin  art  seldom  became  barbarous,  and  in  its  best 
produ  :t8  it  comes  quite  up  to  the  level  of  Greek  technicai 
execution.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  art  of  Latium, 
at  least  in  its  earlier  stages,  had  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  oertainly  earlier  Etruscan  (p.  312) ;  Varro  may  be  quite 
right  in  supposing  that,  previous  to  the  execution  by  Greek 
artists  of  the  clay  figures  in  the  temple  of  Ceres  (p.  607), 
only  ^  Tuscanic  "  figures  adorned  the  Roman  temples ;  but 
tnat,  at  all  events,  it  was  mainly  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Greeks  that  led  Latin  art  into  its  proper  channel,  is  selA 
evident^  and  is  very  obviously  shown  by  these  very  statues 
as  well  as  by  the  Latin  and  Roman  coins.  Even  the  ap- 
plication of  graving  on  metal  in  Etruria  solely  to  the  toilet 
mirror,  and  in  Latium  solely  to  the  toilet  casket,  indicates 
the  diversity  of  the  art-impulses  that  affected  the  two  lands. 
2t  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  exactly  at  Rome 
that  Latin  art  put  forth  its  freshest  vigour;  the  Roman 
a9ses  and  Roman  denarii  are  far  surpassed  in  fineness  and 
taste  of  workmanship  by  the  Latin  copper,  and  the  rare 
Latin  silver,  coins,  and  the  masterpieces  of  painting  and 
design  belong  chiefly  to  Praeneste,  Ardea,  and  Lanuvium. 
This  accords  completely  with  the  realistic  and  sober  spirit 
of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  already  described— 
a  spirit  which  can  hardly  have  prevailed  with  equal  inten> 
tity  in  other  parts  of  Latium.  But  in  the  course  c€  the 
fiflh  century,  and  especially  in  the  second  half  of  it,  there 
was  a  mighty  activity  in  Roman  art.  This  was  the  epoch, 
in  which  tlie  construction  of  the  Roman  arches  and  Roman 
roads  began ;  in  which  works  of  art  like  the  she-wolf  o/ 
the  Capitol  originated ;  and  in  which  a  distinguished  inai 
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all  old  Roman  patrician  clan  took  up  his  pencil  to  em* 
bellish  a  newly  constructed  temple  and  thence  received  the 
honorary  surname  of  the  ''  Painter.''    This  was  not  acci- 
dent.    Every  great  age  lays  its  grasp  on  all  the  powers  of 
man;  and,  rigid  as  were  Roman  manners,  strict  ad  was 
Roman  police,  the  impulse  received  by  the  Roman  burgesses 
as  masters  of  the  peninsula  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by 
Italy  united  for  the  first  time  as  one  state,  became  as  evident 
in  the  stimulus  given  to  Latin  and  especially  to  Roman  art^ 
as  the  moral  and  political  decay  of  the  Etruscan  nation  was 
evident  in  the  decline  of  art  in  Etruria.     As  the  mighty 
national  vigour  of  Latium  subdued  the  weaker  nations^  it 
impressed  its  imperishable  stamp  also  on  ba^^nse  and  o« 
marble.  . 


appenTdix. 


THE  PATRICIAN  GLAUDIL 

[This  paper,  which  was  subjoined  to  the  former  EnffiA 
•dition  of  the  History  as  exhibiting  the  groands  whieh  had 
jiidnoed  Dr.  Mommsen  to  modifj  the  views  given  in  tijat  and 
the  earlier  German  editions  regarding  Appins  Claudius  the  do- 
oemvir  and  Appius  Olaudias  the  censor,  may  retain  a  place  here 
as  more  fully  explaining  the  views  now  embodied  in  the  text 
It  was  read  at  the  sitting  of  the  Prussian  Academy  on  March  4^ 
1861,  and  has  since  been  reprinted  among  the  anthor^s  Bdmi$ehi 
F^tchungen,    I  have  given  it  almost  entire. — TrJ] 

The  patrician  clan  of  the  Olandii,  probably  one  of  the  ffenlei 
maiores,  played  a  leading  part  in  the  history  of  Rome  for  fire 
bnndred  years.  Our  cbject  in  this  inquiry  is  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  estimate  of  its  political  position. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  this  Olaudian  gena  as  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  patriciate,  and  its  leaders  as  the  champions  of 
the  ftristooratib  party  and  of  the  conservatives  in  o|9po8ition  to 
the  plelK^ians  and  the  democrats ;  and  this  view,  in  fact,  already 
pervades  the  works  which  form  our  authorities.  In  the  little, 
indeed,  which  we  possess  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  particularly  in  the  nnmerous  writings  of  Cicero,  there 
oocnrs  no  hint  of  the  kind ;  for  the  circumstance  that  Cicero  in 
one  special  instance  (ad  Fam.  iii.  7,  5),  when  treating  of  the 
persons  of  Appius  and  Lentulus,  uses  AppietM  and  LentuUioi 
as — what  they  were— superlative  types  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
by  no  means  falls  nnder  this  category.  It  is  in  livy  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  view  which  is  now  current    At  the  very 
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beginniDg  of  his  work  the  Olandil  are  introdDced  as  tbe/amUia 
mperbimma  ac  enidelmima  in  plebem  Ramanam  (ii.  66),  and 
throughout  the  first  deoud,  whenever  an  altra  aristocrat  is  need- 
ed, a  Olaadins  appears  on  the  stage.  For  instance,  the  yeiy  first 
oousnl  of  this  name,  Appios  Olandins  consul  in  259,  is  contrasted 
with  the  gentle  Servilius  as  vehementu  ingenii  vir  (ii.  23  9e^*\ 
d:Ki  it  was  no  fault  of  his  that  on  the  secession  of  the  plebs  to 
the  8a(red  Mount  the  quarrel  was  not  decided  by  arms  0i.  29). 
The  next  consul  of  this  gma^  in  268,  yehemently  opposes  the 
Fuhlilian  law  ss  to  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  bj 
the  tribes,  while  his  colleague— on  this  ocoarion  a  Quinctius-* 
vainly  counsels  n]oderatii)n  (ii.  56).  The  third  ctrnsul  C.  Clan- 
dius,  in  294,  unreasonably  obstmcts  the  law  for  preparing  a  na- 
tional code,  which  his  colleague  of  the  Valerian  gens  had  shortly 
before  his  glorious  death  promised  to  the  people  (iii.  19) ;  and 
although  this  0.  Olaudius,  as  compared  with  the  still  more  hate- 
ful decemvir  Appins,  plays  a  mediating  and  conciliatory  part,  be 
afterwards  in  the  dispute  regarding  the  etmubium  contends  for 
the  most  extreme  aristocratic  view  (\y.  6).  The  son  of  the  de- 
cemvir, who  was  military  tribune  in  880,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  be  told  about  him,  is  not  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out mention  of  his  hereditary  hatred  towards  the  tribunes 
and  the  plebs  (iv.  86).  The  same  character  is  ascribed  on  dif 
ferent  oceauons  to  the  grandson  of  the  decemvir,  who  was  mili- 
tary tribune  in  851  and  perhaps  consul  in  405  (iv.  48,  v.  2 — 6^ 
20) ;  and  in  the  discussions  on  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  a  de- 
tailed defence  of  the  government  of  the  nobility  is  placed  in  his 
mouth  (vL  40, 41,  comp.  vlL  6).  Lastly,  on  occasion  of  the  cen- 
sorship of  Oaecns  the  annalist  once  more  sums  up  the  r(»ll  of  the 
Olaudian  sins  (ix.  84). 

The  Glaudit  are  treated  in  a  similar  style  by  Dionysius  on 
these  same  occasions  and  a  number  of  others :  it  is  needless  to 
eunmerate  here  the  several  passages,  or  to  dwell  on  the  speecltef 
in  the  senate  attributed  to  them,  so  intolerable  from  their  in- 
sipid wordiness. 

The  nnthorti  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Valerius  Maxim  us  and 
Velleius,  niturally  indulge  in  no  invectives  against  the  Olandiaa 
house ;  but  Tacitus  again  speaks,  just  like  livy  and  Dionyaoi^ 
3f  the  tetus  atque  innta  Claudiae  famUiae  auperlna  (Ann,  L  4) ; 
U)d  Suetonius  in  his  Lives  of  the  Oaesnrs  (Tih.  2)  says  s*.ill  aM*rc 
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•xpreasly,  that  all  the  patrician  Claudii,  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  tribane  of  the  people  P.  Clodius,  had  been  conservativi 
(optifnatet)  and  the  most  zealous  ohampions  of  the  standing  an^ 
power  of  the  patriciate  as  opposed  to  the  plebs.  These  testi- 
monies  add  no  strength  to  the  proof.  The  later  Romans  de- 
rived their  yiews  of  men  and  things  under  the  republic  entirely 
from  IAyj — that  remarkable  writer,  who,  standing  on  the  oon* 
fines  of  the  old  and  new  periods,  still  possessed  on  the  one  hand 
the  republican  inspiration  without  which  the  history  of  the 
Roman  republic  could  not  be  written,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  re6ned  culture  of  the  Augustan 
ago  to  work  up  the  older  annals,  which  were  uninteresting  in 
conception  and  rude  in  composition,  into  an  elegant  narrative 
written  in  good  Ijitin.  The  combination  of  these  qualities  pro- 
duced a  book  which  is  still  as  readable  now  as  it  was  w^-nigh 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  tlm  must  be  reckoned  no  mefto 
praise ;  but  the  annals  of  Livy  are  no  more  a  history  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term — in  the  sense  in  which  Polybius  wrote  history 
—than  the  annals  of  Fabius.  A  certain  systematic  aim  is  ob- 
servable in  his  work ;  but  that  aim  is  not  historical,  tracing  the 
onuses  and  effects  of  things  ;  it  is  poetical,  demanding  a  narrative 
unbroken  by  historic  doubts,  aud  requiring  representative  men 
qnd  more  particularly  leading  champions  of  the  political  f-arties. 
Thus  he  needed,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  liberal-conservative 
Valerii,  a  prototype  of  the  prond  patrician  clans ;  and,  if  he  and 
in  like  manner  Dionysius — whether  after  the  precedent  of  some 
earlier  annalist,  or  of  their  own  choice  (a  point  to  which  we 
shall  hereafter  advert}^have  used  the  Olaudii  for  this  purpose, 
their  representations  must  not  be  held  as  absolutely  binding  on 
the  historical  inquirer.  Materials  for  a  revision  of  their  jndg« 
ment  in  this  respect  are  not  wholly  wanting:  in  fact,  from  the 
honesty  with  which  Livy  reproduces  the  positive  accounts  which 
lay  before  him,  most  of  the  materials  of  tliis  nature  have  been 
preserved  by  him,  while  Dionysius  with  his  affectation  of  criti- 
oal  sagadty  has  in  this  instance  effaced  every  trace  of  the 
(ennine  truth. 

Among  the  general  cbaraoteristios  of  the  Olaadian  ^eiu 
nothing  strikes  us  so  much  as  the  fact,  that  no  notable  patrician 
dan  has  given  to  the  community  so  few  fanrous  warriors  as  the 
Claudian  house,  although  it  flourished  for  so  many  centcries 
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STietonius  *  records  among  the  hoDOurs  of  the  olan  mx  triumi^ 
and  two  ovations ;  of  the  former  foar  can  be  pointed  ont  witli 
oertainty,  tIz.  that  of  Appins  Grassas  oyer  the  Picentes  in  4802 
that  of  Gains  Nerc  over  Haadrabal  in  647,  that  of  Gains  Ptilohei 
over  the  Istrians  and  Lignrians  in  677,  and  that  of  Appiin 
Pnloher  over  the  8a1»Bsi  in  611 ;  of  the  latter  one,  vis.  that  of 
Appins  over  the  Oeltiberians  in  680 ;  the  missing  triumph  or 
missing  ovation  was  perhaps  that  of  the  dictator  in  892.  Bat, 
ss  is  well  known,  there  was  not  among  the  Romans  one  general 
in  ten  trinmphators ;  and  of  the  triumphs  Jnst  named  one  alone 
oommemorated  an  important  militarj  success — ^the  gain  of  the 
battle  of  Sena  by  the  two  consols  M.  Livius  nnd  0.  Nero ;  the 
latter  moreover,  belonged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  patri- 
dan  honse  little  spoken  of  in  the  republican  period,  the  Clandii 
Nerones.  Among  the  Clandii  proper  there  is  not  a  single  sol- 
dier of  note,  snd  it  can  be  proved  that  the  most  important  of 
them  did  not  owe  their  reputation  to  their  services  in  the  field. 
How  far  different  wns  the  case  with  the  noble  houses  of  equal 
standing  wifii  the  Olaodii,  sach  as  the  Fabii,  Aemilii,  Comelii  I 
On  the  other  band,  no  gens  of  tlie  Bo  man  nobility  displayed 
io  much  activity  in  science  and  literature  fhom  the  earliest  times 
as  the  Olandinn  house.  From  the  decemvir  Appins  Claudius 
proceeded,  as  is  well  known,  the  Roman  code  of  law,  which,  aa 
the  oldest  Romsn  book,  as  modelled  after  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
as  including  tbe  earliest  calendar  that  was  publicly  promulgated, 
exercised  in  a  literary  and  scientific  point  of  view  the  deepest 
and  most  permanent  influence.  To  the  achievements  of  the 
censor  Appins  Claudius  in  this  respect  we  shall  return.  Even  in 
subsequent  times,  when  culture  was  general,  there  are  varioni 
evidencf-s  that  the  patrician  Olaudii  continued  to  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  science.  I  may  refer  to  the  different  aedileahipt 
)f  men  of  this^^nt,  whioh  form  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  the- 
atre ;  to  the  adept  in  the  Greek  mysticism  wht)  was  oontempo- 
mry  with  Cicero,  Appins  Olaudins  consul  in  700,  and  his  Elea- 
linian  Propylaeum,  the  votive  inscription  of  which  hat  been 
cently  fdund ;  |  and  to  the  emperors  Tiberius  and 


*  Itt.  1 :  Patricia  §m»  Ollcaidte— <taocEe<r^iila  comriffOMf, 
•Mfttrw  «9»e«m,  triumpho*  atm  (or  Hfiteni^  dna»  owUicnet  iJqrfa  ttt . 
t  Cbf7>.  Inter,  Lai.  I.  n.  61Q. 
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botii  of  whom  cKeri«Tied  a  deeper  interest  in  ])liiIology  and 
archaeology  than  is  common  with  princely  dilettanti. 

It  will  be  allowed  thnt  neither  of  these  obserTstions  tells  ex- 
BCtlj  in  favour  of  the  onrrent  view  of  the  Olandian  fi&mily.  Tht 
nristocratic  party  at  all  times  set  a  higher  valne  on  martial  prow- 
ess than  on  mental  gifts ;  democracy  on  the  contrary,  and  above 
all  tlie  Roman  democracy  down  to  a  late  age,  songht  its  spher* 
In  the  Forum  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sword,  and  tonnd  powerful 
lexers  in  soience  and  art.  How  is  all  this  reooncilable  with  the 
familia  superbisiima  ae  crudelimfna  in  plebem  Jiomanam  f  And 
Tarions  other  oonsiderations  might  be  adduced.  The  statement 
ihat  the  Olandii  only  migrated  to  Home  in  the  sixth  \  ear  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  is  not  merely  untrustworthy  as  to  date, 
but  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  republican 
state  law ;  moreover  the  Glaudian  gens^  wliich  gave  its  name  to 
a  Roman  tribe,  and  which  appears  at  nn  early  date  in  the  Fasti, 
cannot  possibly  have  migrated  to  Rome  at  so  recent  a  period. 
But,  apart  from  the  date,  the  fact  itself  of  the  migration  of  the 
Olaudii  from  Sabina  is  attested  by  a  highly  credible  family  tra- 
dition ;  and  it  is  a  surprising  circumstance  that  this  same  patri- 
cian clan,  which  was  almost  the  only  one  to  preserve  and  to 
value  the  recollection  of  its  having  come  from  abroad,  should 
have  furnished  the  champion  of  the  native  pntricians.  The 
Olaudii,  too,  were  almost  the  only  patrician  gens  which  had  a 
counterpart  of  the  same  name  and  of  kindred  o  igin  among  the 
old  plebeian  nobility ;  *  for  tliat  more  th;in  a  mere  nominal  kin- 
ship was  assumed  to  exist  between  the  pntrici  m  Olandii  and 
the  plebeian  Maroelli,  is  attested  bj  the  competing  claims  of  the 
two  houses  in  the  case  of  heritages  passing'  to  gentilea  (Oic.  di 
Orat.  i.  89,  176).  One  would  think  that  this  relation  must  have 
constituted  a  connecting  bond  between  the  patrician  Olandii  and 
the  piebs  rather  than  the  reverse. 

But  general  considerations  of  this  sort  do  not  determine  the 
n:atter.  The  question  depends  on  the  political  position  which 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Olandian  gem  took  up,  and  by  which 
they  determined  that  of  the  whole  clan,  so  far  as  in  the  oaso  o| 
the  latter  we  can  spenk  of  such  a  position  at  alL  New  of  such 
prcmbent  men  the  Olandian  clan  in  the  earlier  centiiTies  of  the 

*  Th«  y  stiiili  alone  were  Id  the  nine  pciitloa 
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republic  prodaoed  two, — ^Appiiu  the  DeoemTir  and  Apploft  Ike 

Censor:  of  the  other  Olnudii  of  this  epoch  we  know,  la^iag 
aside  idle  inTentione,  Jast  about  as  jnnch  as  we  know  of  the 
Egyptian  kiogs— their  names  and  their  years  of  office.  We  flhall 
have  to  tieat  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  of  the  two  former, 
and  then  to  subjoin  what  is  to  be  said  regarding  the  far  lees  im* 
portant  Olandii  of  later  regular  history. 

The  accounts  given  to  the  annals  whidi  have  reached  us 
regarding  the  Ap.  Claudius  who  was  consul  in  288  and  deoem* 
yir  in  808  can  certainly  make  no  claim  to  historical  credibility, 
and  Are  still  more  corrupted  and  disfigured  than  other  accounts 
of  the  snme  epoch.  Authors,  who  record  under  the  year  284 
the  death  of  the  man  who  was  decemvir  twenty  years  after- 
wards, will  receive  credit  from  nobody  when  they  report  his 
speeches  in  the  Forum  and  the  senate  and  the  history  of  his  im- 
peachment. Yet  the  most  important  facts  relating  to  the  origin 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  as  little  doubtful  as  the  Twelve  Tables 
thems>elves ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate  a  his- 
torical kernel  from  the  loose  tissue  of  &ble.  First  of  all,  it  is 
clear  and  undisputed  that  the  committal  of  the  public  law  to 
writing  was  a  measure  directed  agninst  the  patrician  magistrates 
and  consequently  against  the  patrician  government  itself.  More- 
over, it  is  no  Jesis  certain  that  the  decemvirs  were  not  all  patri- 
cians. For,  if  there  is  an.Ything  good  and  reliable  in  what  has 
been  banded  down  to  us,  the  list  of  magistrates  is  so ;  and  we 
know  also  the  patrician  clans  sufficiently  to  be  certaui  that, 
while  the  decemvirs  first  nominated  were  all  patricians,  of  those 
elected  in  304  at  least  the  three  described  by  Diouysius  (x.  68} 
as  plebeian,  and  probably  two  others— or,  in  other  worda,  on&- 
half— were  plebeians  The  circumstance  that  Livy  in  his  narra* 
ive  itself  says  nothing  of  the  quality  of  the  members  of  this  col- 
itige^  and  afterwards  in  a  speech  (\y,  8)  calls  all  the  decemvirs 
patricians,  is  of  no  moment.  Niebuhr,  who  did  not  fail  to  see 
the  conclusive  force  of  the  eyidence  in  favour  of  the  plebeian 
.character  of  a  portion  of  the  second  decern vin,  supposed  (and 
Si:hweglcr  a«:sents  to  his  view)  that  the  first  and  second  decom- 
virato  were  different  in  kind, — the  former  being  an  eztraordin* 
ary  legislative  commission,  the  latter  a  college  of  archona  or* 
ganified  as  a  permanent  institution  and  composed  of  both  orders. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  opposed  to  all  tradition,  as  well  as  to  sL 
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pcobability ;  the  two  sets  of  magistrates  oocarring  in  so  olosc 
saccession,  both  occupied  with  the  prepnratioD  of  the  legal  coda^ 
and  both  comprehended  under  the  same  title  decemviri  eonnUoH 
imperio  leg  Una  seribundia  in  the  r<ill  of  magistrates,  must  have 
been  in  oonstitntional  law  homogeneoas.  Oonseqnently  nothing 
remains  hue  the  hypothesis  that  the  decemvirate  stood  open  from 
the  first  to  both  orders ;  and  this  view  is  necessarily  demanded 
bj  the  analogy  of  the  military  tribunate  comulari  potentate.  For 
the  essential  features— the  substitution  of  a  larger  number  of 
magistrates  for  the  pair,  and  t)je  assigning  to  these  magistrates 
not  the  title  and  rank  of  consul  with  the  relative  hduours  (right 
to  celebrate  a  triumph  and  to  carry  images  of  ancestors),  but 
only  delegated  consular  power — are  common  to  the  military 
tribunate  and  the  decemvirate ;  and,  as  the  military  tribunate 
was  notoriously  organised  in  this  way  just  in  order  to  make  the 
supreme  magistracy,  but  not  the  highest  honours  of  that  ma- 
gistracy, accessible  to  the  plebeians,  the  decemvirate  cannot  well 
be  conceived  otherwise  than  common  from  the  first  to  both 
orders.  The  fact  that  the  first  college  consisted  exclusively  of 
patricians  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis,  but  ngreeable 
to  all  analogy ;  the  military  tribunate  in  like  manner,  although 
always  common  in  law,  remained  practically  f<ir  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Lastly,  Livy  himself  narrates  the 
course  of  the  matter  as  if  the  plebs  had  demanded  at  first  a  com- 
mission composed  of  plebeians,  and  then  one  in  which  the  two 
orders  were  to  be  mixed  (iiL  9,  6 ;  iii.  81,  7  pleheiae  legen)^  and 
yet  the  ten  commissioners  were  at  last  chosen  from  the  patri- 
cians :  placet  erecuri  deeemvirot — admiHcerentume  plebei^  amtrth 
v&nia  aliquamdiu  fuit;  poMtremo  e(mce»um  patribusy  modo  n$ 
Ux  Idlia  de  Aventifio  aliacque  iacratae  legea  abrogarentur  (iiL 
81).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  older  view  has  here  been  not 
really  altered,  but  merely  obscured  by  the  omi^^ion  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  plebeians  carried  their  dtrmand  for  the  ap* 
pointrat^nt  of  a  mixed  magistracy.  What  was  true  of  the  eko- 
ti>>n,  viz.,  that  patricians  only  were  fixed  upon,  was  erroneously 
leferred  to  the  institution  itself — an  error  which  might  be  the 
more  readily  excused,  as  the  point  related  not  to  a  magistracy 
that  was  often  to  recur,  but  to  a  college  which  was  to  finish 
within  its  year  of  ofi&oe  the  compilation  of  the  code  for  which 
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prepaiations  bad  long  been  making,  aod  oonaequentlj  wae  to  bi 
elected  onlj  onoe. 

If  we  reflect  on  tbese  Bnrelj-estftblished  facts,  first,  that  the 
obtnining  of  a  written  body  of  law  was  in  itself  a  severe  defeat 
of  the  nobility,  and  secondly,  that  men  of  both  onlers  might  be 
and  were  placed  on  the  legislative  commission  and  the  eligibilltj 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  supreme  magistracy  was  in  its  case  first 
legally  and  practically  recognised,  it  is  plainly  preposterous  to 
make  the  head  of  the  decemvirate  the  leader  of  the  patrician 
party.  This,  however,  is  what  Livy  has  done ;  but  that  the 
older  annals,  characterised  by  less  of  literary  taste  and  hj  a 
more  vivid  realisation  of  the  matters  which  they  narrate,  did 
not  give  any  such  version,  may  be  proved  from  his  own  pages. 
He  introduces  his  narrative  of  the  second  decemvirate  by  the 
remark  that  a  new  spirit  had  possessed  Appins  and  the  furious 
patrician  Imd  all  at  once  become  a  mob-courtier  (plebieola,  iii« 
83)— that,  surrounded  by  the  leading  men  of  the  plebs,  the  Du- 
ellii  and  Icilii,  he  had  appeared  in  the  Forum,  and  had  by  vile 
demagogic  arts  carried  his  re-election  for  the  next  year  and  the 
nomination  of  men  of  little  standing  as  his  colleagues  (iii.  86). 
By  this  view  Livy  thenceforth  abides  on  the  whole,  although  he 
now  and  again  falls  back  on  the  earlier,  representing  the  decem- 
virs f(»r  instance  as  afterwards  appearing  with  a  retinue  of  young 
patricians  and  perpetrating  their  deeds  of  violence  under  its  pro- 
tection (iii.  87).  This  new  spirit,  which  is  alleged  to  hare 
strangely  taken  possession  of  Appius  at  the  dose  of  808,  is 
evidently  none  other  than  that  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  his  character  by  the  misrepresentations  of  later  histo- 
rians but  is  ascribed  to  him  by  the  earlier  annals  generally, 
and  alone  befits  the  part  that  he  played — the  spirit  of  a  patri* 
clan  demagogue  who  ends  as  a  tyrant  to  patricians  as  well  as 
plebeians.  How  much  in  the  story  of  his  fall  is  historical,  and 
what  may  have  been  the  real  Incidents  of  the  process  of  Vor- 
ginia— the  murder  of  Siccins  seems  to  have  been  a  late  addi- 
tion—<  an  not  of  courf^e  be  asceitained,  and  is  a  matter  of  com> 
parative  indifPerenoe ;  but  the  import  of  that  story  of  Yerginia, 
given  in  Diodorus  and  consequently  proceeding  from  F«bins, 
may  be  easily  perceived,  and  is  significant  enough,  even  should 
it  be  an  invention.  The  unjust  judicial  sentence  pronounced  in 
his  own  personal  interest,  not  in  that  of  his  order,  the  oominf 
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Ibrward  of  the  complaisant  accommodating  retainer,  the  greedj 
last  from  which  the  bnrgher-maiden  only  saves  her  honour  in 
death — Utese  are  well-known  traits  in  the  picture  of  the  ancient 
iprannus;  and,  in  fact,  the  charge  of  usurping  the  tyrannuvi 
brought  up  very  distinctly  in  many  passages  by  Liyy  against  tlif 
second  decemvirs  generally  (iii.  86 ;  decern  regum  species  erat,  e 
32 ;  id  vero  regnum  haud  dubie  videri,  e,  89 ;  decern  TarquinioA 
The  emperor  Olaudius  also  speaks  of  decetmirale  regnum  on  the 
Lyons  Tables,  i.  88).  There  was  certainly  good  reason  also  fot 
placing  the  dt^magogic  gens  of  the  Icilii  in  the  foreground  both 
at  the  second  election  of  Appias  and  at  the  catastrophe.  The 
oldest  anuals,  written  in  a  patrician  spirit,  showed  at  this  point 
—when  they  were  compelled  to  relate  the  momentous  victory 
of  the  plebs  over  the  nobility — by  an  instructive  example,  what 
frnit  the  people  themselves  derived  from  such  a  success  of  the 
p4ipular  party;  bow  every  demagogue  naturally  turns  into  a 
tyrant ;  how  the  honest  plebeian,  who  had  helped  to  place  Ap« 
pi  as  in  the  judgment  seat,  himself  suffered  roost  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge ;  and  how  the  plebs,  thoroughly  cured  of  its  blindness 
by  such  consequences  of  its  own  act,  took  up  arms  against  the 
self-constituted  tyrant,  was  brought  back  by  its  true  aristocratic 
protectors,  the  Yalerii  and  Horatii,  to  that  old  constitution 
which  could  alone  give  happiness,  and  at  length  received  from 
them  as  a  free  gift  the  real  prize  for  which  the  plebs  had  con- 
tended, but  which  the  demagogues  who  had  turned  tyrants  had 
neglected  to  confer — ^the  completion  of  the  legal  code.  This  no 
doubt  is  not  history ;  but  it  approaches  nearer  to  reality  than 
the  well-written  bnt  ill-conoocted  epideixU  of  Livy. 

Respecting  Appias  Olaudius  Gaecus,  censor  in  442,  consul  in 
447  and  458,  the  accounts  are  both  more  trustworthy  and  more 
copious.  Niebuhr  has  already  formed  a  judgment  substantially 
correct  regarding  him,  and  I  have  in  my  history  of  Rome  given 
a  short  sketch  of  him,  in  the  main  outlines  of  whioh  I  have  no 
occasion  to  make  any  change,  althongh,  in  consequence  of  my 
not  then  possessing  an  insight  into  the  very  pecaliar  character 
of  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  Olaudii,  there  are  various  mis- 
apprehensions  in  the  details.  He  was  not  only  no  representa- 
tive of  conservative  tendencies,  bnt  a  decided  revolutionist, 
althongh  he  employed  the  forms  and  handles  ftirnished  by  th€ 
constitution  for  the  pnri)08e  of  .overthrowing  it.    Let  us  briefly 
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reriew  tbe  acconnts  banded  down  in  regard  to  bim.  Firat  of  all^ 
tbe  iitory  of  bis  blindness  bas  perbapa  arisen  solely  from  the 
fnisanderstanding  of  a  sarname.  Tbat  tbe  cnrrent  story,  wblch 
represents  bim  as  stmck  wiib  blindcess  by  Hercules  on  acconni 
of  a  saorilegioos  offenoe  committed  in  bis  consorsbip  of  442,  b 
absTird  in  reference  to  a  man  wbo  was  twice  afterwards  conffnl^ 
bas  long  been  seen ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  tbe  Yersion  of 
Diodoms  (zx.  10),  according  to  wbicb  be  feigned  bimself  blind 
in  order  tbat  be  might  have  a  suitable  pretext  for  keeping  aloof 
fh>m  tbe  senate  which  was  hostile  to  biro,  is  simply  a  seoond 
absurdity  which  has  arisen  out  of  a  perception  of  tbe  first.  The 
view  now  usually  adopted,  tbat  Appins  bad  grown  blind  in  his 
old  age,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Oapitoline  Fasti,  wbicb  already 
under  442  register  bim  as  Ap.  Cflauditu  C.f.  Ap,  fu  C€ieeu$  ;  for, 
as  they  distinctly  specify  surnames  acquired  after  entering  on 
office  as  such  (recording,  for  instance,  in  tbe  very  case  of  his 
colleague,  C.  Plautitu  C.f,  C.  n.  qui  in  hoe  honors  Venox  ap- 
pellatus  est),  their  compilers  appear  to  have  regarded  Caseus  as 
a  simple  cognomen,  and  tbe  fcust  of  bis  being  blind  at  all  is  thus 
rendered  doabtful.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  thnt  they  may  either 
have  fallen  into  an  error  or  may  have  wished  in  this  way  to 
avoid  those  absurdities  of  the  older  annals,  and  that  the  current 
hypothesis  may  still  be  the  truth ;  certainty  is  not  on  such  a 
question  to  be  attained. 

Of  the  martial  deeds  of  Appins  there  is  little  to  tell.  Al- 
though he  was  once  dictator,  twice  consul,  and  twice  praetor, 
and  took  the  field  against  the  Samnite:)  and  Etruscins,  and 
aUhough  his  activity  fell  within  the  epoch  of  Romans  greatest 
military  glory,  yet  he  never  triumphed.  He  built  a  temple  to 
Bellotia ;  bat  it  is  well  known  that  man  not  unfrequently  pays 
the  most  zealous  homage  to  the  divinity  that  scorns  bim.  The 
really  significant  activity  of  Appius  belongs  to  the  field  of  civil 
life.  In  particular,  that  speech  of  tbe  venerable  old  man  wbo 
bad  long  retired  from  all  state  affairs,  which  vanquished  tbe 
first  Greek  diplomatist  that  appeared  in  the  Roman  senate,  and 
at  a  decisive  moment  gave  fresh  courage  and  power  to  the 
Roman  government — the  speech  against  Pyrrlius — ^remaincl  in^ 
delibly  engraven  on  the  memory  of  posterity.  This  result  waa 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  speech  wbicb,  so  fai 
as  we  know,  was  committed  to  writing  in  Rome — ^at  least  Oioera 
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who  read  It,  bad  no  duuVt  of  its  genainenees.  Nfor  have  we 
•D7  reason  to  regard  his  poetical  **  sayings  *'  (8entsnii€ie\  which 
PanaetiQS  liad  read,  as  spurious;  they  weie  maxims  of  a  general 
nature,  each  as  that  "  he  who  gets  a  sight  of  a  friend  forgets  hiv 
grief"  (Prise,  viii.  18),  and  the  well-known  saying,  "  every  one 
ie  the  architeot  of  his  own  fortune  "  (Sallust,  d^  Ord.  Rep,  i.  1); 
when  Oicero  called  them  Pythagorean,  he  was  undoubtedly 
^hinkit^  of  the  pseudo-Pythagorean  ^*  Golden- Words,"  and  this 
oldest  Latin  poem  must  in  fact  have  been  formed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  Greek  collections.  He  is  said  also  to  huve  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  writing  the  r  between  two  vowels  instead 
of  the  earlier  $  (Dig.  i.  2,  2,  86),  and  to  have  banished  the  us( 
of  2,*  doubtless  bringing  the  writing  into  conformity  with  the 
pronunciation.  The  same  bold  and  far-seeing  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, which  is  discernible  in  his  literary  activity,  marks  also  hit 
political  career;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  he  in  this  respect 
walks  in  the  steps  of  his  great  great-grandfather,  the  decemvir. 
The  publication  of  the  legis  aetiones^  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  derk  On.  Flavins,  beyond  all  doubt  at  his  suggestion — by 
8<jme  indeed  it  was  attributed  to  himself  (Dig.  /.  c.)  was  vir- 
tually the  publication  of  a  revised  and  enlarged  code.  The 
Twelve  Tables,  indeed,  were  in  substance  a  regulation  of  civil  pro- 
cedure ;  and  the  object  in  both  ciises,  as  in  all  similar  instancea, 
was  to  emancipate  the  humble  burgess  from  dependence  on  the 
caprice  of  the  aristocratic  magistrate  and  on  the  advice  of  the  no 
less  aristocratic  men  of  lore,  by  means  of  a  written  code  acces- 
sible to  all.  The  same  remnrk  applies  to  the  Fasti,  which  at 
that  time  were  still  in  the  main  what  the  name  indicates,  a  list 
of  court  days :  as  the  calendar  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  it  now  became  a  part  of  the  lei;al  directory  of 
Flavins,  and  was  diflhsed  along  with  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a 
book. 

A  mere  notice  may  suffice  for  the  innovations  of  AppioB  in 
ritnal  matters ;  viz.,  the  transference  of  the  public  w<irt>hip  ai 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  from  the  gena  of  the  Potitii  to 
tha  charge   of  public  slaves,  and  the  ejection  of  the  guild  d 

*  ICart.  Cap.  L  S,  |  281,  Kopp. :  t  idirco  Jgpiut  Claudim  detmtalur,  fMM 
§muei  iMHui  dmm  eapHnMnr  tmtloiiir,  where  we  thoidd  perbape  read  detiiiM  «ier^ 
tmM,  Appitu,  it  is  probable,  only  asslgncx]  (or  wna  alleged  to  have  aasignedt  thlf 
•»  a  reaaon  for  the  biinlshment  of  the  t  from  the  language  aad  writing. 
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tibicifiei  from  the  *  ample  of  Japiter,  which  in  the  followiog  jmu 
led  to  the  well-known  quarrel  so  happily  ended  by  the  joonM 
diplomatic  intervention  of  the  Tibnrtines  and  the  yielding  of 
the  senate. 

The  conversion  of  the  bargese-qnalification  hitherto  in  f^rot 
from  landed  property  into  a  money -rating  was  materially  modi 
fled  by  the  jiaccessor  of  Appiasin  the  censorship,  the  great  Qoin* 
Ids  Fabius;  but  enough  of  his  innovations  remained  both  as  re* 
gards  the  eomitia  tribuia  and  the  camitia  centuriaia^  but  mom 
especially  the  latter,  to  associate  the  censorship  of  Appiiis  with 
perhaps  the  most  material  constitntional  change  which  ever  took 
place  in  republican  Rome.  The  nominatioL  of  sons  of  freedmen 
as  senators,  the  omission  to  pnrge  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
rolls  of  disreputable  and  infamoua  individuals,  and  the  election, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Appius,  of  his  clerk  On.  Flavius  the  son  of 
a  freedioan  to  a  curule  ofSce ;  the  spending  of  the  moneys  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasnry,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
senate,  oh  magnificent  structures  called — a  thing  hitherto  un- 
heard of-— after  the  builder's  name ;  the  Appian  aqueduct  and 
the  Appian  highway ;  lastly,  h\»  prolongation  of  the  censorship 
beyond  the  legal  term  of  eighteen  months;  are  each  and  all 
measures  diametricMlly  opposed  to  Roman  conservatism  and  to 
Romnn  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  for  use  and  wont, 
and  belonging  to  the  most  advanced  demagrigism — measures 
which  savour  more  of  Oleisthenes  and  Pericles  than  of  a  states- 
man of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  "  Such  a  character,"  Nie- 
buhr  aptly  remarks,  "  would  not  surprise  us  in  the  history  of 
Greece ;  in  that  of  Rome  it  appears  very  strange."  It  is  not 
my  intention  at  present  to  do  more  thun  merely  to  indicate 
these  several  undertakings  of  Appius,  which  in  general  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and  which  could  not  be  adequately  esti- 
mated without  lengthened  and  minute  explanation.  I  ahnl) 
only  advert  to  a  general  opinion  regarding  the  character  of  his 
proceedings  in  the  censorship,  and  to  an  isolated  notice  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  correctly  approhended.  The  opinion  to 
wh  ich  I  refer  is  that  of  Fabius,  preperved  by  Diodorus  (xx.  36) 
l!o  says  under  the  year  444-6,  "One  of  the  censors  of  this  year, 
Appius  Claudius,  on  wliom  his  colleague  was  entirely  depenccct, 
disturbed  many  matters  of  use  and  wont,  for,  gratifving  tht 
multitude,  he  troubled  himself  little  about  the  senate.*'    Th« 
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to  which  I  refer  oconre  in  Saetonins  (TO.  2).  Inenamer* 
Ating  the  injaries  done  by  the  Clandii  to  the  oommon  wealth,  he 
BJiTs,    Claudius  DrusuM^  staiua  nhi  diademata  ad  Appi  F^>rum 
pc^itay  Italem  per  elienteloM  oeevpare  temptant    According  to 
the  order  in  which  this  statement  oocnrs,  it  fklls  between  the 
doceniTirate  and  the  first  Pnnic  war.    It  has  at  all  times,  ant! 
wery  Jnstlj,  excited  extreme  suspicion ;  few  perhaps  will  be  in- 
clined with  Niebuhr  to  hold  it,  simply  as  it  stands,  as  historical, 
and  to  see  in  this  Olandius  Drnsns  an  otJierwise  totally  anknown 
tyrant  of  Italy.    Tlie  name  in  fact  is  demonstrably  corrupt,  not 
only  hec&nee  Olaudii  Druti  do  not  oconr  elsewhere,  bnt  more 
especially  because  Saetonias  after  discussing  the  paternal  ances- 
tors of  the  emperor  Tiberius  passes  on  to  the  mf.ternn1  and 
treats  minutely  of  the  LiviiDnuii  and  of  the  origin  of  that  cog- 
nomen.   He  could  not  but  have  noticed  so  singular  a  coincidence 
of  tlie  two  families  in  the  posseesion  of  a  cognomen  anything 
bat  frequent,  had  that  name  of  Olandius  Drusns  been  the  real 
one ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  the 
cognomen  Drnsns  might  lend  a  copyist  to  anticipate  it  at  the 
wrong  place.    How  the  pa^^sage  should  be  amended,  I  know 
not ;  *  in  point  of  fact  beyond  all  donbt  no  other  can  be  meant 
here  bnt  Appins  Oaecns;  for  he  not  only  falls  in  point  of  time 
exactly  within  the  requisite  epoch  and  is  the  only  one  of  all  the 
Clandii  against  whom  such  a  charge  as  that  indicated  by  Bueto- 
nins  is  rationally  ctmceivable,  but  the  Forum  Appii,  the  present 
Poro  Appio  between  Treponti  and  Terraoina  not  far  from  Sezsa, 
was  itself,  like  the  Aftpian  way,  a  work  of  his — situated  in  the 
middle  of  that  ininiense  embankment  of  hewn  stone  carried 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  in  the  construction  of  which,  ae 
Diodoras  says,  Appins  exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  state  and 
left  an  eternal  monument  to  his  nnme.    To  him  alone  could  the 
idea  occnr  of  having  a  Statue  erected  to  himself  at  this  other- 
wise inconsidernble  place ;  and  it  is  fhrther  easy  to  understand 
how  the — at  that  time  noyel— institution  of  a  market  village 
along  the  highway,  and  the  naming  of  it  afler  its  originator, 
might  give  rise  to  the  allegation  that  its  founder  designed  to 
bring  all  Italy  under  his  power  by  forming  client-oommnnitiea. 

*  Perhapf  It  tan  thus :  CfaecM  mrnu  ittUutL  tibi  diadtmaia  ad  Apfpi  ftrum 
wmUa  Jtaliam  p&r  dUnUku  oeeypare  temptatit 
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Yalerioi  Mazimiu  also  aMigna  to  Caecus  pluHmM  tUenUloM  (rift 
18,5). 

The  portrait  of  Oaeens,  as  it  has  Jafc.t  been  sketohed,  Is  deli* 
seated  in  onr  tradition  in  strong,  clear,  mntnally  barmonioufc 
lines.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  added  that  it  strictly  sulu 
only  Appius  as  censor;  in  the  two  consnlships  which  he  haiu 
aft^rhia  cenaorship  and  in  his  other  later  activity  we  encounter 
nothing  more  of  that  yehementlj  reyolntlonary  spirit.  It  mast 
probably  be  as*<umed  that  he  hiinaelf  in  his  later  years  abandon- 
ed the  career  on  which  he  had  entered  at  firat,  and  becaii.6 
reconciled  in  some  measure  to  the  existing  conservative  govern- 
ment— ^if  not,  we  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  ended  otherwise 
than  like  the  Gracchi  or  like  Oae&ar.  Bnt  though  tlii:"  be  grant- 
ed, it  is  clear  th&t  Appina  Gaecns  was  not,  anymore  than  the 
decemvir  Appins,  an  appropriate  representative  of  the  strict 
aristocratic  party;  and  livy,  when  he  treats  Oaecos  in  this 
light,  has  certainly  assigned  to  him  a  part  rnost  incongruous  to 
his  character.  It  is  necessary.  Hot  in  order  to  complete  our 
view  of  Oaecus,  but  in  order  to  perceive  the  character  of  Li vy 
and  of  that  mode  of  writing  history  whidi  he  represents,  that 
we  should  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  false  colours  with  which 
this  Olaudioa  like  all  the  rest  has  been  overlaid.  I  do  not  include 
in  this  category  the  statement  that  the  builder  of  the  temple  ol 
Bellona  placed  in  it  the  escutcheons  of  his  ancestors  with  a  list 
of  the  curule  offices  filled  by  each  (Plin.  H,  K.  xxzv.  8, 12, 
where  this  ia  erroneously  referred  to  the  consul  of  269) ;  aristo- 
eratic  pride  is  very  compatible  with  the  character  of  a  Perldea, 
and  Oaeaar  with  all  hia  demago^ism  boasted  of  his  descent  from 
Venua.  But  the  view  given  of  the  censorship  of  Appiua,  as  we 
read  it  in  Livy  (ix.  29,  80,  88,  84),  is  very  strange,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  occasional  attaclcs  on  the  *^  inborn  arrogance  '^ 
of  the  Olaudii,  '*  that  family  destined  by  fate  to  quarrel  with  th« 
plebs ''  (ix.  29,  83),  as  because  all  hia  palpably  demagogic  mea 
•urea  are  pnased  over  in  silence — a  silence  which  is  the  more 
evidently  intentional,  seeing  that  the  most  important  of  these, 
the  enrolment  of  persona  who  had  no  landed  property  in  tha 
tribea,  ia  afterwards  mentioned  incidentally  under  the  cenaorship 
of  FabiuB(x.  7).  It  ia  no  less  remarkable  that  Dvy  (x.  16)  re- 
presents Appiua  Caeooa  as  again  heading  the  opposition  to  the 
Ogulnian  law  of  454,  which  abolished  the  last  substantial  privi- 


tegeoftbe  patricians  as  respected  the  great  priestly  cceges; 
and  here,  at  the  close  of  the  whole  strife  between  the  orders, 
once  more  contrasts  him  as  the  incarnation  of  patrioianism  with 
the  fignre  of  the  pnre  plebeian  hero  Decins  Mns.  Nor  is  this 
3yen  enongh.  At  the  consular  elections  for  458  the  same  Appins 
19  said  to  have  attempted  unconstitntionally  to  bring  in  a  second 
{  Qtridan  Q.  Fabius  Knllianus,  as  consal  along  with  himself,  and 
the  project  is  said  to  have  been  thwarted  solely  by  the  loyal 
magnanimity  of  the  said  Fabins  (x.  15).  A  different,  bnt  analo- 
gs ms  story  is  given  by  Oioero  {Brtit  14,  55) ;  according  to  which 
Oaeens  in  the  capacity  of  interrex  presiding  at  the  elections  (he 
filled  this  office  according  to  Liry,  x.  11,  in  455 — on  which  occa- 
sion, however,  as  the  first  interrex  he  conld  not  have  conducted 
the  election— and  according  to  his  elogium  on  two  other  occa- 
sions unknown  to  ns)  is  snid  to  hare  rejected  the  votes  given  for 
a  plebeian  consular  candidate,  and  thns  to  have  led  the  tribune 
of  the  people,  W,  Ourins,  to  propose  a  further  restriction  of  pa- 
trician privileges.  That  thcf^e  evidently  kindred  stories  are 
highly  incredible,  is  plain  to  every  one  conversant  with  the 
matter ;  how  is  it  possible  that,  at  a  time  when  the  patricians 
had  been  divested  almost  without  resistance  of  the  last  privileges 
of  their  order,  and  wiien  the  plebeians  hnd  had  their  title  to 
share  in  the  consulship  not  only  constitutionally  secured  ever 
since  men  could  remember,  but  also  long  confirmed  by  usage, 
the  idea  of  such  a  restoration  should  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
mntnre  statesman?  And  these  accounts,  in  themselves  more 
than  suspicious,  are  coupled  with  tlie  names  of  men  than  whom 
none  c«.mld  have  been  selected  more  unsuitable.  The  crazy  pa- 
trician who  brings  forward  those  preposterous  projects,  is  no 
other  than  the  censorial  demagogue  Appius  Oaecus  who  was  for 
good  reasons  at  bitterest  feud  with  the  ruling  conservative  party ; 
and  the  person,  whom  he  unconstitutionally  selects  as  his  col- 
league for  468,  is  no  other  than  Fabins  Rullianus,  who  had 
checked  the  unbounded  demagogism  of  Appius  on  succeeding 
aim  in  the  censorship.  We  might  be  disposed  to  recognise  in 
Uiis  one  of  those  singular  political  conversions  which  have  oc- 
Qfurred  at  various  epochs  in  the  hit^tory  of  the  world.  Bnt,  ai 
•bmpt  transition  from  one  party-extreme  to  another,  and  rene- 
gade  arrogance  have  at  no  time  been  regarded  as  specially 
honourable,  and  as  so  much  is  said  about  Oaecus  more  especial- 
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\j  in  the  wajr  of  oensure,  saoh  a  ohange  of  aitei  which  moil 
have  prodnced  the  greatest  sensation,  would  oertaialy  have  been 
prominently  notioed  in  the  aoooaota.  But  we  nowhere  xaeot 
with  an/  faint  of  the  sort:  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  even 
the  oenaonhip  of  Appios,  olearly  as  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  i^a 
•ttimp  of  demagogiam,  divested  as  far  as  possible  <^  anj  sneii 
<)liaraater  in  the  narrative  of  livj.  To  this  fidls  to  be  added 
the  apirit  of  perversion  and  invention  hostile  to  the  Claadii 
aotioed  at  th«  ontset  as  pervading  the  older  annals  genemllj. 
The  delineation  of  the  oharactor  of  Gaecaa — ^towards  whom  the 
lUDth  and  tenth  books  of  Livy  exhibit  variona  traces  of  an  alto- 
gether peouliar  batredr— oannot  be  separated  from  the  history  of 
the  trial  and  snioide  of  Appins  Olandina,  ooosol  in  88S,  as  told 
by  Dionjr>iQS  and  Livy,  which  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
pure  lie  foreign  to  the  earlier  annals  by  the  mention  of  tlie  saoM 
man  in  the  Gapitoline  Fasti  twenty  yeara  later ;  firom  those  con- 
atantly  recurring  oonsnlar  and  senatorial  speeohea  of  CUudii 
hostile  t<>  the  people ;  from  that  irrational  misreprvaeDtdition  of 
the  decemvir ;  or,  generally,  from  the  whole  class  of  anti-Olao- 
diaa  storieSb  Nothing  remiuns  accordingly  but  the  hypothesis 
tliat  the  anti-popular  anecdotes  attached  to  the  deiniigogoe  Oae- 
ens — toming,  it  may  be  remarked,  thronghoot  on  easily  invented 
trifles  and  nowhere  affecting  his  leading  and  well-known  actioos 
^have  been  designedly  perverted  or  invented. 

It  thus  appears  that  at  a  pretty  early  period  a  pencil  noi 
merely  hoaiUe  generally  to  the  Olandii,  but  specially  assailing 
them  aa  the  hereditary  foes  of  progress  and  of  democracy,  li«s 
been  at  work  in  the  Roman  annals,  and  has  caricatnred  its  por- 
traits with  more  giK>d-will  tiian  Jodgroent.  Who  it  was  that 
wieUiad  it,  can  only  be  gue^tsed  inferentially.  That  the  earliesS 
annalists,  and  Fabius  in  particular,  knew  nothing  of  these  lies,  i^i 
clear  from  what  we  have  aaid  above.  On  the  other  hand  they 
eannot  wtU  have  originated  with  Livy ;  tliis  far  from  hoQonra  ile 
species  of  libel  concealinj<  itself  under  the  falsifying  ci  docomaota 
Is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  morally  pure  ohar&cter  of 
Ilia  work,  and  besides  tliere  was  no  ostensible  ground  for  it  in 
his  casa.  For,  when  Livy  wrote  the  first  deead,  there  renMined 
no  man  of  note  belonging  to  the  main  stock  of  the  patrician 
Olandii,  and  probably  none  of  than  remaiue^l  at  all  exiept  the 
son  of  P.  Clodioa,  who  was  utterly  insignifioant  and  was  raminf 
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himself  by  reckless  debauchery ;  the  collateral  braDcli  of  thi 
N'erones  wus  then  obscure,  Tiberias  the  fntore  emperor  was  stiH 
a  boy.  Farther,  it  is  far  from  credible  that  Dionysias,  Khose 
books  are  eyidently  pervaded  by  the  same  tendency,  and  who 
professes  t«  give  ns  antidemocratic  speeches  uf  the  Claudii  even 
in  nnnieroas  cases  when  Livy  is  silent,  should  have  in  this 
lOAtter  rested  solely  on  Livy  and  invented  in  a  similar  spirit 
what  he  did  not  find  there.  Besides,  if  the  notice  in  Oicero*i 
Brvttu  has  been  correctly  estimated  above,  this  series  of  falsifi- 
cations must  have  already  existed  in  Cicero^s  time;  bat  the 
^  Claadian  arrogance  *'  was  certainly  not  yet  at  that  time  gen- 
erally recognised  and  familiar,  otherwise  assuredly  Oicero  would 
not  have  allowed  so  suitable  a  handle  for  invective  against  his 
mortal  enemy  Olodias  wholly  to  escape  him.  Lastly,  these  fal- 
sifications bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  stamp  of  a  democratio 
origin.  Putting  together  all  these  indications,  we  may  at  all 
events  suggest  a  name  to  which  the  suspicion  of  having  setafioat 
these  plebeian  libels  on  the  Claadian  house  may  not  without 
warrant  be  attached.  It  is  that  of  Licinius  Macer.  Macer  was, 
as  is  well  known,  a  contemporary  of  Oicero,  senior  to  him  by  t 
few  years  (tribune  of  the  people  in  681,  he  died,  after  having 
served  the  praetorship,  in  688),  a  notorious  democrat  and  the 
author  of  ill  written  and  not  much  read  annals,  which  however, 
It  can  be  shown,  formed  a  main  authority  both  with  Livy  and 
with  Dionysius.  I  have  shown  in  ray  Chnmologie  that  this  man, 
who  had  been  legally  condemned  for  extortion  and  probably  on 
that  account  committed  suicide,  was  not  only  a  thief^  bat  at  the 
same  time  a  thoroughly  shameless  falsifier.  It  is  true  that 
nothing  is  known  of  nny  special  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
patrician  Claudii ;  but  all  the  latter  were,  in  the  period  of  Sulla 
and  the  subsequent  times,  in  the  oligarchic  camp  and  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  Macer  and  his  party,  and  we  may  perhapa 
even  point  oat  the  individual  who  specially  attnacted  the  hatred 
of  the  democrats.  Few  of  the  actb  of  Galas  Claudtua  consul  in 
662  are  reoorded ;  but  his  extraordinary  influence  in  the  state  if 
more  than  once  (Olo.  pro  Plane.  21,  51,  BruU  45,  166)  promi- 
nently referred  to  In  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  may  certain- 
ly recognise  him  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  senate  at  this  time, 
and  one  who  may  be  presumed  accordingly  to  have  been  sped 
ally  obnoxious  to  the  party  of  progress. 
27* 
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Until  ftartber  inTettigatioii  shall  eonfirm  or  remore  this 
pidon  resting  on  the  credibility  of  Macer  and  the  annalists  wlia 
derived  their  acooonta  from  him,  we  maj  be  allowed  to  regard 
Jt  as  a  reason  for  cautionslj  reoeivinj^  whatever  is  connected 
with  his  autliority,  especially  seeing  that  it  affecu  a  man  whose 
repatation  is  not  thereby  rendered  worse  than  it  is  already. 

It  remains  that  we  cast  a  gl.mce  at  the  Claadii  of  the  Liter 
parely  historical  tiniees  and  their  |  olitical  poAition.  This,  how- 
ever, x.eed  not  detain  ns  long.  Fur  that  there  was  no  dan* 
policy  at  all  in  the  sense  which  not  a  few  modern  historians  tt^ 
sociate  with  the  term,  the  inquiry  u  hich  we  have  jast  concloded 
shows  by  an  instructive  ex:iniple;  the  lur-fanied  Claudian  policy 
would  seem,  from  that  revieiv,  lo  have  been  nothing  else  than  a 
oaricatnre  invented  by  a  partisan  falsifier  of  history.  In  the 
sixth  and  sevt^nth  centuries  the  Claudii  had  no  remarkable 
prominence ;  the  good  and  bad  qnalities  which  pretty  nnifonuly 
marked  the  Roman  oligarchy  characterised  them  alsi>,  and  thtrre 
are  few  of  the  numerous  men  of  thi$»  family  known  to  us  in  the 
later  times  (*f  the  republic,  as  to  wl.om  we  can  tell  more  than 
their  names  and  titles.  Of  course  the  Claudii  of  thb  period 
were,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  clans  of  the  high  nobility,  generally 
found  in  the  conservative  camp;  yet  no  notable  champion  of 
the  oligarchy  appeared  among  them,  while  there  were  variona 
men  who  professed  opposition'd  sentiments  or  mflder  views 
leaning  to  the  popular  side.  Tliis  ui  especially  the  case  with  all 
those,  (»f  whose  characters  any  sketches  or  even  any  iaolat«c« 
vivid  traita  have  been  preserved.  The  well-known  stories  re 
garding  P.  Pulcher  consul  in  the  first  Pnnic  w^ar,  who  soda- 
donsly  killed  the  sacred  fowls  at  Drepana  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
senate^  nouiinat(>d  Glicia  his  formtrr  clerk  as  dictator,  indicaic 
great  insolence  doubtless,  but  not  aristocratic  arrogttnce;  they 
rather  betoken  that  pride  which  disregards  traditional  viewi 
and  daas-pr^ndices  and  is  in  fact  truly  democratic  In  the 
nomination  of  Glicia,  which  excited  the  nt.:.oet  honor  in  a2l 
gennioe  patricians  fur  centuries,  he  was,  bey«  nd  dnobt,  infln« 
enood  by  the  recollection  that  hia  ancestor  Caecos  had  Intny 
dncetl  his  clerk  Flavius  into  the  senate.  G.  Pulcher,  when  oeo- 
•or  in  585,  [irevented  his  colleague  Tu  Gviieehns  from  depriving 
the  ft-eedmen  by  censorial  anthority  of  their  right  of  suffrage 
becaufie,  as  he  affirmed,  none  could  be  deprived  of  thai  rig^* 
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vilsftout  h  decree  of  tbe  people  (Liv.  xl^.  15)— a  course  which 
A'as  verj  proper  und  highly  commendable,  but  not  specially  oli« 
gnlbbic  Appitts  Claudius,  consul  in  611,  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  GonspieuoiiB  promoters  of  the  n^^tation  of  the  Graq^hi;  he 
himself  along  with  the  two  Gracchi,  the  older  of  whom  was  ha 
son-in-law,  presided  over  the  execution  of  the  scheme  of  refont^ 
bs  a  commissioner  for  the  distributic^n  of  lands.  As  tf>  the  tri* 
hone  of  the  per*ple  P.  Olodiua,  tiie  adopted  son  of  the  plebeisD 
Fonteius,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  he  at  least  was  no 
pearl  of  conservntism.  If,  therefore,  the  very  moderate  me&A- 
nreof  hjst<>rtciil  truth  and  importance,  whicli  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  hypothesis  of' a  hereditary  family  policy,  is  to  be  in  future 
brought  to  bear  on  the  case  of  the  Claudii,  it  will  be  well  at 
least  utterly  to  abandon  the  current  tradition,  and  to  regard  tliis 
patrician  bouse  not  as  the  defenders  of  an  obdurate  Hristooracy, 
but  as  the  predecessors  c^f  the  Gracchi  and  of  Gacsur.  in  tl'ia 
respect  the  Claudii  were  justly  called  to  ascend,  in  combination 
with  the  Julian  house,  the  imperial  throne,  and  even  on  that 
throne  they  did  not  wholly  forget  the  traditional  policy  of  iheir 
clan  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  that  traditional  |K>lluy  that 
we  can  rightly  uuderstiind  why  Tiberius  and  Claudius  declined 
the  title  of  Imperatar^  and  various  similar  traitSb 


IL 

THE  TREATIES  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  OARTUAGA. 

The  earliest  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  given  by 
Poljbius,  18  stated  to  have  been  concluded  Kark  Artl«c<oy  *lovyio» 
BpovTov  Km  Mdf)Kov  'Qpariov.*  I  have  formeHy  endeavoured  tc 
defend  this  date  as  docamentary,  but  I  have  now  to  confess  my* 
■elf  mistaken.  Painful  as  it  is  to  witness  the  disappearance  of  the 
.aet  at&r  which  seemed  to  light  the  anxious  pilot  in  navigating 
the  dark  seas  of  early  history,  an  unprejudiced  consideration 
shows  that  the  Polytnan  date  is  not  documentary  and  is  prob- 
ably erroneous. 

Respecting  the  treaties  between  Rome  and  Oarthaga,  wi 

•Folyb.m.33L 
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hare,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  Poly  bins  the  fo.lowing 
ments: 

406  u.o. — Diodorns,*  undoobtedly  on  the  aathority  of  F»» 
hins :  %v\  dc  rovrmv  (under  the  consnlfe  of  this  year)  'P»fuuoM 

uiv  npos  Ka,ixrf^viovK  fr^wtrov  ovi^^Kui  tytvotfTO,     lAvjl  f-^-'Own 

Carthnginiennhus  legatis  /oedus  ietum,  man  amieUiam  ae  weie* 

Wem  petentes  ventMenL 

48$  XT.o. — Livy :  | — Oum  Carthagini&Mthui  eodsm  anno  fa^ 
iu$  tertio  renotatum  legat4$que  eorwn^  qui  ad  id^Mneraint^  eomiUf 
tnunera  missa, 

475  u.  0. — Livy  :§ — Oum  CarthaginienMuM  quarto  f oedus  re- 
notatum  e%t.    This  treaty  is  indisputtibly  the  third  of  Poljbioa. ' 

The  inconsistency  between  Polybius  on  the  one  hand  and 
Fabius  on  the  other  is  manifest  The  former  too  says  expressly 
that  even  in  Iiis  time  the  oldest  men,  and  those  most  oo^i8ant 
of  public  matters  in  Rome  and  in  Carthage,  were  unacquainted 
with  these  documents,  |  and,  as  i>n  that  account  he  excuses  Phi- 
linus  for  having  remained  ignorant  of  them,  he  mn«t  have  held  a 
similar  view  regarding  tlie  expression  of  Fabius,  that  the  treatj 
of  406  was  the  first  treuty  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  On  the 
other  hand  Polybius  by  no  means  snys — what  he  has  oAen  been 
made  to  say — that  he  had  liiinself  discovered  the  docnments 
and  thnt  no  one  had  ninde  use  of  them  before  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  probable  that  they  came  »o  light  on  occasion  of  the 
endless  diplomatic  negotiations  wiiich  preceded  the  third  Punic 
war,  and  that  it  then  became  appMrentthat  they  were  unknown 
to  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  Roman  and  CMrthriginian  senates. 
Perhaps  they  were  brought  to  light  by  Cato,  who  had  sufficient 
inducement  to  search  for  them  in  the  Roman  archives,  and  who, 
when  he  charged  the  Carthaginians  with  having  six  times  be- 
fore 636  broken  their  compacts  with  Rome,T  must  have  takon 

•  xvl.  69. 

t  vil  27 ;  and  theooe  OronuB,  iil.  7  :  primuim  iUud  tcfioM  earn  Carikagin imivikmg 

t  iz.  43. 

I  Ep.  18. 

C  iii.  20,  2  ravra—watt  ijtiav  rrt  xot  Trnfiaitaf  nu  Kopx^l^^**''  ^  wptafi^trum  ««! 
ftdJunrrm,  SocoDm-cc  irepl  rd  Koiva  cnrovid^eiv  ifyvoovv. 

'  C»lo,  Orig.  I.  iv,  ap.  Noninm,  tj.  duodevtcesimo  p.  100  M.  :  Dcindt  dw>4€ 
wicesimo  (rather  duoetmctsimo)  anno  p<fSt  dimitsum.  hrUum,  Quod  guaduor  d 
wiginii  annotfuil^  Qirthagiriieiifii  svxtum  dt  fofdert  decemert  (rather  deeeis^ti) 
Tho  flflh  bruuch   of  the  peace  was  probably  coll^tituted  in  h\6  ricw  by  the  oe 
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Bome  trouble  to  aaoertaio  the  oontents  of  the  earlim*  treaties 
Polybios  either  gained  his  knowledge  of  them  from  the  oral  oom<- 
mnnicatioDS  of  Oato  or  of  some  third  peroon,  or— as  there  ii 
uothing  to  prevent  us  from  assoming'^deriYed  them  from  Cato's 
historical  work.  livy  follows,  as  he  so  often  does,  difi*er«)ia 
%uthoritiea — ^as  to  406  Fahios,  as  to  448  and  475  an  authoritj 
agreeing  with  Polybius.* 

The  poeitioa  of  tlie  testimony  therefore  is  this :  the  one  party 
reckons  the  treaties  of  fi4fi,  448,  475,  as  first,  third,  and  foaith ; 
the  other  reckons  that  of  406  as  the  first,  and  therefore,  beyond 
doabt,  those  of  448  and  475  as  the  second  and  third.  In  tlie 
fir8t  place,  the  latter  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  the 
older  authorities  in  its  favour.  In  tlie  second  place,  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  in  the  Roman  archives  in  Cato's  time  only  two 
treaties  with  Carthage,  which  preceded  that  of  475;  which 
would  suit  very  well,  if  that  were  the  third,  but  not  if  it  wers 
the  fourth,  treaty,  especially  as  the  missing  treatj  must  have 
been  not  the  first,  but  either  the  second  or  the  third,  of  the 
four.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  be  very  delightftil  to  meet 
with  a  document  dating  from  the  legendary  period ;  but  on  tliat 
very  account  such  an  occurrence  is  far  from  probable. 

While  all  these  considerations  tell  in  favour  of  the  earlier 
and  evidently  more  unbiassed  tradition,  in  reality  neither  on  in- 
ternal nor  external  grounds  can  the  Polybian  date  be  viitdicated. 
The  document  does  not  bear  internal  traces  of  so  great  an  anti- 
quity ;  if  it  lay  before  us  without  date,  we  should  simply  infer 
from  it  tliat  it  must  be  earlier  than  416.  That  in  the  seventh 
oeutury  treaties  of  alliance  had  the  date  officially  attached  to 
them,  at  least  if  they  were  condoded  by  the  senate,  is  no  doubt 
evident  from  the  treaty  with  the  commnnity  of  AstypaJaea  (Corp, 

rarrenow  which  led  to  tho  cefldon  of  Sardinia  In  617,  tho  fourth  hj  the  deelam- 
lion  of  war  In  400,  the  third  hy  the  attempt  on  Tarentmn  In  482.  The  flrit  twt 
3  know  no  means  of  determining.  In  reftrenoe  to  the  noraber  and  order  of  Cht 
treatlea— to  throw  llKht  on  which  the  paoeage  haa  often  been  oaployed-^notUais 
ia  dednolble  ftom  11 

*  The  proposal  to  harmoniee  the  itatementa  of  lArj  by  ooontlng  the  dlplo* 
■latic  oeogratnlatlona  of  the  Oarthaginians  In  ^1  (Lfv.  vif.  43)  aa  a  leeond 
treaty,  aimply  sabatitates  one  pleee  of  negligence  far  another,  beoanee  lAvf 
taught  to  have  said  thie,  had  he  meant  it.  It  1b,  moreover,  highly  improperi 
when  an  iiioonsiiitency  between  Fablns  and  Polyblns  ia  eetabllihed,  to  ezplaia 
avay  iha  traeae  of  the  enme  inconiiatency  ia  livyl 


•84  ^f^i^endw. 

/mot*  Oraee.  8485),  and  thftt  relating  to  Aflclepiidos  the  Oil 
meniaa  and  others  {0. 1.  Or.  5879) ;  bat  the  age  of  this  coatoic 
b  not  inconteatablx  establiehed,  and  the  onlj  inference  whieb  H 
warrants  is,  that  the  first  treaty  with  Oathage  might,  not  thai  it 
ronst,  have  been  dated.  Polybins  himself  by  no  means  refers  to 
his  statement  of  the  year  to  this  soaree  which  woold  dispel  ali 
donbt,  and  moreover  he  specifies  the  time  of  the  second  and 
third  treaties  in  so  general  and  reserved  a  manner,  that  in  those 
e.'isea  at  least  he  cannot  possiblj  have  found  a  specification  of 
the  year.  The  circaro»tance  (to  which  I  was  formerly  disposed 
to  attach  some  weight)  that  the  second  treaty  of  Polybins  seem- 
ed not  to  snit  the  year  448  well,  beoanse  Tyre  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  can  hardly  have  had  the  independent  right 
of  stipalating  with  a  foreign  power,  was  of  some  importance,  so 
long  as  the  choice  between  406  and  448  seemed  open :  bnt  the 
oon^ititntiona)  relations  sabsisting  between  the  Oreek  and  Phoe- 
nician mercantile  cities  and  the  crown  of  Asia,  as  well  as  those 
between  Tyre  and  Oarthage,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  to 
sucli  an  extent  that  on  that  ground  we  should  refnse  to  believe 
other  important  testimonies.  The  only  grounds  that  remain  are, 
the  impossibihty  of  discovering  tlie  source  of  the  mistake,  and 
the  weight  of  the  aatliority  of  Polybins.  Bat,  desirable  as  it  is, 
with  a  view  to  complete  conviction,  to  point  out  not  only  the 
error,  bnt  also  the  truth  from  which  every  error  proceeds,  we 
cannot  possibly  be  required,  in  the  case  of  such  a  speci^oation  of 
time  presenting  itself  wholly  apart  from  its  original  connection, 
to  hold  it  as  true  until  we  have  shown  in  what  way  the  author 
came  by  the  erroneous  number.  Lastly,  the  aathority  of  Poly- 
bins is  undoubtedly,  in  his  own  field  of  investigation,  one  of  tlie 
highest  furnished  to  us  by  antiquity ;  but  in  this  case  his  ao- 
count  refers  to  an  epoch  which  he  did  not  seek  independently  to 
investigate,  and  as  to  which  he  took  his  facts  in  good  faith  from 
•ome  Roman  work.  He  specifies  the  year  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings;  but  we  do 
fv  tt  regard  fables  as  converted  into  history  because  he  has  placed 
them  on  record.  Historical  criticism  mast  therefore  place  tlie 
first  treaty  between  Rome  snd  Carthage  in  406,  and  the  twc 
following,  accordingly,  in  448  and  476.  It  follows  that  no  proof 
fian  be  drawn  firom  the*  statement  of  Polybins  in  fSavoar  of  the 
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(^  bliiftorkML  character  of  the  pair  of  consols  marking  the  ^ear  al 

?^jm  the  head  of  our  list;  while  ccnversely,  after  their  aiihiatorioal 

/:i(til  diaracter  has  heen  otherwise  demonstrated,  the  PolybiaD  dalf 

:vii  it  BoeMiarily  falls  with  them- 
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